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and  arc  inserted  in  this  number  s and  we  shall  be  very  thankful  to  receive , 
from  time  to  time , similar  Communications  from  the  rest  of  Hi*  Majesty's 
Colonies. 
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Communications  from  British  Colonials  in  all  parts,  on  every  subject  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  their  respective  Colonies,  and  on  all  topics  of  Colo- 
nial interest,  are  earnestly  requested . The  public  value  of  such  a vehicle  as 
the  Colonial  Journal  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  those  concerned  are 
inir  rated  freely  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Several  Colonial  Communications  arc  deferred  far  want  of  room. 
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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


The  interest,  which  irresistibly  attaches  itself  to  the 
objects  presented  by  this  publication,  has  much  rather 
increased,  than  diminished,  since  the  recent  commence* 
ment  of  our  labours.  “The  Colonies,”  says  a con- 
temporary observer,  “ have  taken  that  place,  in  the 
attention  of  the  world,  which,  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  was  filled  by  the  French  revolution*.”  The 
Colonies  of  Spain,  in  North  and  South  America, 
have,  by  the  troubles  of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
the  theatre,  given  this  direction  to  the  public  mind ; 
the  repose,  to  which  Europe  herself  has  at  last  attained, 
affords  leisure  for  the  contemplation ; and  the  influ* 
ence  which  the  Colonies,  from  their  magnitude,  are 
able  to  exercise  upon  the  fortunes  of  their  parent 
states,  and  upon  all  states  together,  bring  them  for- 
cibly into  view,  as  furnishing  questions  in  general  po- 
litics. The  Colonies,  therefore,  are,  at  this  day,  en- 
titled to,  and  receive,  the  regards,  not  of  those  only 
who  are  immediately  connected  with  them,  but  of  the 


* Trois  Dernien  Mois  de  PAmerique  Meridionalc,  &c. 
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European  public  at  large,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  of 
the  British  public  more  especially. 

To  this  universal  attraction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Colonies,  few  things  are  likely  to  contribute 
more  actively  than  the  writings  of  the  same  author 
whose  words  have  just  been  cited #,  and  whose 
views,  hardy  and  extensive,  are  not  the  less  adapted 
to  a favourable  consideration  from  foreign  countries, 
because  they  are  eminently  hostile  to  the  grandeur  of 
Great  Britain.  That  politician,  after  pourtraying,  in 
warm  colours,  the  importance  of  the  Colonies  in  ge- 
neral, to  the  welfare  of  Europe  in  general ; after  de- 
scribing England  as  the  sole  Colonial  power,  (the  sole 
power  possessed  of  profitable  Colonies,  and  the  sole 
power  that  is  capable,  from  the  wisdom  of  her  Colo- 
nial principles,  to  maintain  Colonies,)  goes  on  to 
insist  on  the  right  of  Europe  in  the  total,  as  para- 
mount to  the  rights  of  particular  states,  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  which  Europe  in  the  total  is 
so  largely  interested;  and  that  administration,  as  well 
in  what  relates  as  to  questions  already  raised,  as  to 
questions  which  he  would  have  raised  to  succeed 
them,  he  would  commit  to  a Colonial  Congress, 
to  sit  in  Europe,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  European 
powers -jv  From  the  principle  sought  to  be  established 
by  the  formation  of  such  a Congress,  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  avowed  objects  of  its  deliberations,)  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  a Colonial  power,  must  for  ever  dissent ; but, 
aimed,  as  that  principle  is,  against  the  ascendancy  of 

* M.  de  Fradt. 

f Des  Colonies,  et  de  la  Revolution  Actuelle  dc  l'Amerique.  See  page 
101  of  this  volume. 
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Great  Britain,  commercial,'  maritime,  and  political,  it 
does  not  the  less  follow,  but  that  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  be  seized  upon  by  her  rivals,  and  employed  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.  The  discussion  of  such  a prin- 
ciple, in  the  mean  time,  brings  the  Colonies  into  the 
common  eye  of  Europe,  and  renders  their  concerns 
a part  of  ordinary  politics. 

But  it  is  not  the  troubles  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
alone,  that  turns,  at  the  present  moment,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  thoughts  of  Europe  to  the  Colonies.  Ci- 
vilization accelerates,  at  all  times,  the  progress  of  hu- 
man increase  ; men,  assembled  in  too  great  numbers 
upon  any  given  spot,  become  hurtful  to  each  other ; 
and  Nature  has  taught  the  natural  remedy, — in  disper- 
sion, or,  by  another  term,  in  Colonization.  Itisin 
this  manner,  that  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the 
earth  has  been  progressively  peopled.  But  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle,  which  is  perpetual,  is  itself 
liable  to  acceleration,  from  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances and  events ; and  circumstances  and  events, 
of  the  description  in  view,  have  occurred,  and  are 
now.  existing,  in  Europe.  Of  the  motives  for  Coloni- 
zation, such  as  ought  to  govern  individuals  and  states, 
it  would  be  too  long  to  enter,  in  this  place,  into  a 
review*;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  are  now 
in  action,  and  that  their  effect  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a feature  in  a Colonial  Journal  of  the  day.  To  those 
who  would  direct  the  instinct  of  colonization  for  the 

‘ ■ * . . - 

• For  some  review  of  these  motives,  and  for  a practical  inforcement  of 
them,  sec,  A Proposal  for  establishing,  in  London,  a new  philanthropical 
and  patriotic  Institution,  to  be  called  the  Patriotic  Metropolitan  Colonial 
Inctitution,  &c.  Ac.  By  F,.  A,  Kendall,  Ew|  F A.S.  ( 
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welfare  of  their  country;  to  those  whose  humanity 
seek  to  make  it  beneficial  to  the  individuals  that  are 
to  become  the  actors  in  it ; and  to  those  who  are  to 
embark,  perhaps  their  property,  and  certainly  the  hopes 
of,  their  lives,  in  the  adventure,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, if  procurable,  with  the  circumstances,  physical 
and  moral,  of  the  countries  that  are  the  seats  of  the 
Colonies,  of  the  prospects  of  success  which  are  pre- 
sented, and  of  the  limitations,  many  or  few,  (but  al- 
ways of  importance,)  with  which  those  prospects  are 
to  be  understood,  must  always  be  desirable.  That 
species  of  knowledge  it  is  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Co- 
lonial Journal  to  collect ; the  present  volume,  in  par- 
ticular, has  some  pages  which  afford  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  it ; and  those  which  shall  succeed  will  always 
be  compiled  With  an  earnest  anxiety  for  its  increase. 
The  prospects  of  new  settlers  in  British  North  America, 
the  description  of  settlers  who  may  promise  themselves 
success,  the  particulars  of  climate,  soil,  and  agriculture, 
&c.  are,  under  this  head,  among  the  subjects  entitled 
to  peculiar  attention,  and  are  rendered  so,  in  a particu- 
lar  manner,  by  the  circumstances  of  die  moment. 

The  value  of  the  Colonial  Journal,  as  a medium  of 
communication  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  and  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies,  reciprocally,  was  dwelt  upon  at  its  outset. 
The  importance  of  this  communication  is  obvious, 
even  under  the  single  view  of  assisting  emigration,— 
an  act  which,  when  judiciously  conducted,  is  sub- 
servient to  the  welfare,  both  of  the  Colonies,  and  of 
those  who  repair  to  them ; but,  when  otherwise,  is 
often  as  injurious  to  the  former,  as  it  is  fatal  to  the 
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latter*.  But  this  is  no  more  than  a solitary  example. 
A special  vehicle  of  communication  between  the  Co. 
ionies  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  vice  vend,  by 
means  of  which  their  mutual  acquaintance  may  be 
promoted  and  increased,  is  always  of  importance. 
It  is  eminently  so  to  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  peculiarity  of  whose  situation,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  particular  circumstances,  render  an  increased 
intercourse  with  the  public  at  home  most  earnestly 
to  be  sought  for.  Their  prominence  in  the  view  of 
the  Mother  Country,  and  their  own  close  observation 
of  what  is  passing  here,  are  particularly  demanded, 
at  a time  when  a public  and  powerful  association  in 
England,  (the  African  Institution,)  is  distinctly 
avowed  to  have,  for  one  of  its  “ leading  objects,”  the 
purpose  of  a control  over  their  communitiesf ; when 
that  association,  in  its  zeal  to  degrade,  and  then  sub* 
jugate  and  oppress,  the  West  India  Colonies,  has  had 
the  audacity,  or  the  infatuation,  to  set  before  the  British 
public,  that  which,  in  the  estimation  of  one  of  its  own 
Directors,  is  “ preposterous  scandal,”  “ impossible  to 
be  credited  by  any  rational  mind+  ;”  when  six  thou- 
sand copies  of  that  “ preposterous  scandal" — that  libel, 
so  pronounced  by  a court  and  jury — have  been  distri- 
buted by  that  association,  in  all  directions,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom§;  when  a conviction  and  punishment 

* In  those  cases,  in  which  the  industry  of  the  Emigrant  is  not  available 
lor  the  benefit  of  himself,  he  becomes  a burden  to  the  Colony,  where,  in 
many  instances,  a numerous  poor  already  require  relief. 

t See  the  printed  Speech  of  Mr.  Stephen,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
African  Institution,  20th  March,  1 817  ; page  6. 

t Mr.  Stephen’s  Speech,  p.  49,  note. 

% See  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  King  v.  Hatchard,  page  465  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 
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of  the  agent  of  that  association,  and  the  most  solemn 
reproof,  by  an  English  judge,  of  the  immediate  con- 
duct of  that  association*,  have  been  no  more  than 
the  signals  for  a new  outrage  f ; and  when  a convic- 
tion for  a libel,  upon  the  island  of  Antigua,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a fresh  libel,  uttered  against  the  island  of 
Barbados J.  Such  are  the  incitements,  in  this  view, 
to  the  continuation  of  a periodical  and  permanent 
Journal  of  the  Colonies,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  some  efforts,  however  feeble,  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  made,  and  those  efforts  be  placed  upon 
record,  against  the  ceaseless  attacks,  either  of  unblush- 
ing falsehood,  or  of  insidious  misrepresentation. 


• See  Mr.  Justice  Bayley’s  address,  on  pronouncing  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  at  page  51 1 of  this  volume. 

t The  reader  will  make  his  own  comment  on  the  following  passage,  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Stephen’s  Speech,  above  referred  to: — “ Strangely  igno- 
rant must  that  man  be,  of  the  manners  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence of  incontestible  abuses  already  before  the  public,  to  suppose  either 
of  those  gentlemen  (Mr.  Wilbcrforce  or  Mr.  Stephen)  could,  with  a 
view  to  injure  the  character  of  the  Colonies,  think  such  a story  worth  in- 
venting ■,  for,  to  what,  in  that  respect,  did  it  amount,  but  that  some 
master  had  whipped  his  slave  with  inhumanity,  and  that  a grand  jury,  in 
the  West  Indies,  had  thrown  out  a bill  preferred  against  him  for  that  of- 
fence !”  This  is  the  story  of  which  Mr.  S.  has  just  before  said,  “ It  may 
seem,  to  be  sure,  impossible,  that  such  preposterous  scandal  could  be  cre- 
dited by  any  rational  mind.”  Mr.  Stephen’s  Speech,  page  49.  A'o/c. 

} Idem,  p.  I I. 
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PLATE  V. 

A View  of  Petenjicld  Sugar  Plantation,  Jamaica. 

PETERSFIELD  Sugar  Plantation,  situate  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  toward  the  west  end  of  Blue  Mountain 
Valley,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Grosett, 
in  whose  family  it  has  descended  from  the  original  settler.  The 
bold  and  majestic  scenery,  which  here  presents  itself,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  noble  and  imposing 
aspect  which  nature,  in  this  country,  assumes.  The  mountains 
form  the  eastern  branch  of  that  chain  which  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  island. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Peak  is  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  thermometer  has 
been  found  to  range  from  forty-seven  degrees  at  sun-rise,  to  fifty- 
eight  at  noon,  even  in  the  month  of  August.  The  comparative 
height  of  Snowdon,  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  is  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ring-tailed  pigeons  frequent  these  mountains  in  great  num- 
bers : they  are  seen  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  generally 
darting  along  the  fogs,  in  which  it  is  imagined  they  involve  them- 
selves the  better  to  conceal  their  flight.  There  are  also  found  a 
small  species  of  martin,  having  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  of 
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a glossy  golden  green,  the  inferior  parts  white*;  swifts,  with  the 
upper  plumage  black,  except  a ring  of  white  encircling  the  neck, 
and  the  parts  below  entirely  white;  blue-finches ; dark  brown 
thrushes ; wood-peckers  of  carious  species ; black-birds  of  the 
mrerops  species ; blue  sparrows ; long  and  short-tailed  humming- 
birds; blue  and  red-throat  bull-finches ; black  and  orange  co- 
loured bull-finches,  and  brown  petrels  f : the  latter  are  said  to  be 
very  numerous  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  where 
they  breed  in  holes  made  in  the  earth.  In  the  rivulets  are  found  a 
squalous yellow  sucking-fish,  and  the  large,  common,  and  hog-nosed 
mullets.  Of  the  quadruped  reptile  class,  are  the  common  grey 
lizard,  a small  tree-frog,  a small  galli  wasp,  and  rats  in  abundance. 
Of  the  insect  tribe  are  a species  of  cricket,  which  chirps,  like  birds, 
on  tire  approach  of  the  evening  dusk  ; a great  variety  of  butterflies 
and  moths,  some  of  the  latter  green  and  gold,  others  grey ; a 
large  black  and  yellow  striped  humble  bee  ; a fly  of  the  cantha- 
rides  kind  ; red  and  stinging  ants  ; wasps;  a beautiful  long  fork- 
tailed  butterfly,  of  a copperish  and  green  hue.  Of  plants,  are 
observed  a prodigious  variety  of  fems,  and  a still  greater  of  mosses ; 
and,  among  trees,  tbe  cedar  is  a conspicuous  species. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale  are  two  springs  pos- 
sessing considerable  medicinal  virtues.  The  hot  spring,  near  the 
small  town  of  Bath,  issues  by  several  different  rills  from  fissures  in 
the  side  of  a rocky  cliff,  the  Fort  on  which  is  washed  by  the  Sulphur 
river ; and  the  face  of  the  rock  over  which  it  flows,  is  covered  with 
an  ochrous  precipitation,  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  water 
is  in  such  a state  of  ebullition,  when  received  immediately  from 
the  rock  in  a glass,  and  applied  to  the  lips,  that  it  can  only  be 
gently  sipped.  It  sparkles  in  the  glass,  and, at  first  drinking,  dif- 
fuses a thrilling  glow  over  the  whole  body  ; and  the  continued  use 
enlivens  the  spirits.  It  is  remarkably  beneficial  in  all  capillary 
obstructions,  restores  the  appetite,  and  invigorates  the  circulation. 
Externally  used,  by  way  of  fomentation,  it  has  been  known  to 
heal  the  most  obstinate  ulcers,  and  has  often  been  found  successful 


• Of  this  elegant  species,  of  which  s figure  wilt  be  given  in  ■ future  number 
of  tbe  Colonist  Journal,  nn  mention  is  made  in  the  elaborate  treatise  of  For- 
ster, Ou  the  B rutnal  Retreat  of  the  Swallow E. 
t Stormy  I’ctrel.  See  below,  page  is.— £. 
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in  paralytic  complaints.  The  other  is  a cold  sulphureous  spring, 
which  rises  near  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  a few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bath,  and  is  abundantly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

The  plate  annexed  is  copied  from  an  original  drawing,  re- 
presenting an  exact  view  of  Petersfield  Plantation.  On  the 
right  of  the  landscape  is  seen  a gang  of  Negroes,  at  work  with 
the  hoe,  or  what  is  locally  called  holing.  In  their  front  is  the 
Overseer,  armed  with  a whip,  which  is,  as  much,  or  more,  an  en- 
sign of  authority,  than  an  instrument  of  coercwu.  Great  numbers 
of  Negroes  never  feel  it  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  On 
the  left  are  the  Negro-houses  of  the  estate,  half  hidden  by  trees, 
and  contained  in  a piece  of  ground,  commonly  called  a N agro-yard. 
Of  a spot  of  this  description,  met  with  by  Dr.  Pinckard,  in  the 
course  of  a morning’s  walk,  in  Barbados,  that  writer  furnishes  us 
with  a description. 

“ We  had  before  seen  many  Negro-huts,”  says  the  traveller, 
“ some  shaded  by  the  sea-grape,  some  sheltered  by  the  broad  and 
balmy  leaf  of  the  plantain,  some  protected  by  the  umbrageous 
coco-nut,  and  some  standing  amidst  the  open  fields,  exposed  to 
the  full  ardour  of  the  sun : but  all  these  were  of  a mean  order, 
straggling,  and  dispersed,  and  bearing  no  kind  of  resemblance  to 
the  collective  abode,  constructed  for  the  staves  of  this  estate. 

“ It  is  common  at  the  plantations  to  allot  a small  piece  of  ground, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  house,  to  the  use  of  the  Negroes. 
This  is  called  the  Negro-yard.  Here  the  slaves  are  allowed  to 
build  tliemselves  small  huts  to  live  in,  but  they  are,  commonly,  of 
very  coarse  construction,  and  are  dark,  close,  and  smoky.  At  the 
estate  1 now  speak  of,  a circular  piece  of  ground  was  appropriated 
as  the  Negro-yard,  but  instead  of  the  slaves  being  left  to  construct 
their  own  habitations,  sixteeu  very  neat  and  uniform  cabins  were 
erected  of  wood,  and  well  roofed  with  shingles*.  Placed  in  eight 
divisions  they  form  a hollow  octagon,  a free  opening  being  left  for 
the  breeze  at  one  end  of  each  hut.  In  the  centre  of  the  octagon  is 
built  a common  kitchen,  which  serves  for  all  the  sixteeu  families, 
The  huts  are  neat,  and  the  whole  premises  wear  an  air  of  order  and 
of  cleanliness  not  common  to  the  abode  of  slaves. 

¥ 

* Wooden  tile*. — F.. 

Tot.  HI.— No.  V.  B 
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“ We  contemplated  this  spot  with  much  satisfaction,  and  were 
gratified  in  observing  the  high  degree  of  attention  which  was  here 
given  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  Negroes;  who  had 
little  cause  to  lament  their  removal  from  the  wild  woods  of  an 
opposite  shore,  and  could  scarcely  desire  to  change  their  present 
lot  for  the  high-rated  freedom  of  European  paupers. 

“ This  happy  Negro-yard  forms,  as  it  were,  a complete  village,  of 
sixteen  families,  all  of  whom  may  assemble,  each  evening,  after 
the  labour  of  the  day,  to  join  in  the  merry  dance,  or  to  smoke  and 
sing  together,  free  from  every  care.  They  have  no  thought  how 
to  provide  for  their  infants,  or  their  aged  parents ; nor  have  they 
to  seek  either  food,  habitation,  or  apparel.  To  each  family  is 
allotted  a separate,  and  to  all  a common  home ; the  necessary  food 
and  clothing  are  issued  to  them  ; and  they  know  none  of  the  anxious 
vexations  or  difficulties  of  the  world.  No  fearful  concern,  nor 
harassing  incumbrance,  can  arise  to  them  on  accunt  of  their  off- 
spring, who,  like  themselves,  are  furnished  with  all  that  is  needful ; 
and  those  who  liave  most  children  tind  themselves  most  valued  and 
esteemed.  In  sickness,  medical  attendance  is  provided  for  them, 
and  'whatever  is  required  is  administered  without  any  trouble  on 
their  ohn  behalf.  Thus  are  they  guarded,  at  every  avenue,  against 
the  approach  of  want  and  solicitude.  Six  days'  labour  is  demanded 
from  them  in  the  week*  ; but  the  sabbath  is  given  them  as  a day  of 
rest  and  relaxation;  and,  from  the  total  ubsence  of  care,  it  is 
usually  spout  in  unbounded  mirth  and  festivity.” 

A second  “ Negro-yard,”  on  the  same  island,  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  this  author:— “ Spendlove  was  our  place  of  dinuer.  Whilst 
this  was  preparing,  we  begged  permission  to  see  the  Negro-yard, 
and  to  extend  our  visit  into  some  of  the  huts,  being  desirous  to 
inspect  the  habitations,  and  observe  the  mode  of  life  of  the  slaves. 
It  was  remarked  to  us,  that  the  Negroes  were  tenacious  of  their 
home,  and  disliked  to  have  their  huts  exposed  to  the  prying  eye  of 
strangers.  We  accordingly  treasured  the  information,  promising 
not  to  be  too  minute,  but  to  regulate  our  curiosity  with  all  be- 

• Not  iu  every  week  ; every  other  Saturday  being  their  own,  betide  holiday* 
at  Christinas,  Easter,  aud  Whitsuntide.  Sec  Colonist  Journal,  voL  ii,  pay* 
133.— E. 
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coining  decorum,  paying  due  regard  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  the  sable  inhabitants  : and  I should  have  been  truly  mortified 
not  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  telling  you,  from  the  testimony 
both  of  my  eyes  and  ears,  the  very  comfortable,  and,  I might  say, 
Itappv  state,  m which  we  found  the  slaves  of  Spendlove. 

••  By  kind  attentions,  and  occasional  indulgences  to  his  slaves, 
Mr.  Waith  had  so  meliorated  their  condition,  so  softened  to  them 
the  hardships  of  slavery,  and  so  improved  their  comforts,  as  to 
attach  them  to  him,  by  the  secure  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude 
The  loud  clang  of  the  whip  was  seldom  heard  among  them,  and 
L smarting,  of  its  painful  lash  were  steely  dreaded ; for  abetter 
principle  than  fear  impelled  them  to  their  duty.  Then 
tor  their  master  made  his  interests  their  own  ; and  their  gmt,  ude 
rendered  hi.  safety  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  even  of  their 
lives.  Of  this  he  had,  iu  two  great  instances,  known  the  most 
unequivocal  proof;  one,  when  the  Negroes  of  the  estates  had  formed 
a conspiracy  to  rise  upon  their  masters  ; the  other  upon  an  alarm 
being  given  that  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  French^  a 
there  occasions,  the  slaves  of  Spendlove  voluntarily  offered  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  Mr.  Waith  and  his  house. 

..  At  the  Negro-yards  it  is  common  for  the  slaves  to  plant  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  to  raise  stock.  Some  of  them  keep  a pig, 
some  a goat,  some  Guinea-fowls,  ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  or  the 
like.  At  one  of  the  huts  of  Spendlove,  we  saw  a pig,  a goat, 
a young  kid,  some  pigeons,  and  some  chickens,  all  the  property  of 
an  individual  slave.  This  is  mere  favour,  but  it  gratifies  and 
amuses  the  Negroes,  and  becomes,  in  various  ways,  highly  useful. 
The  little  garden,  and  their  stock,  not  only  afford  them  employ- 
ment and  recreation  tor  their  leisure  moments,  but  create  a degree 
Of  interest  in  the  spot,  and  excite  feelings  of  kindness  towa* Uh* 
master  who  both  grants  and  protects  the  indulgence.  T NV- 
van,  viewed  from  a short  distance,  forms  an  object  of  highly  m 
Lresting  and  picturesque  scenery  : it  comprises  all  the  little  huts 
intermixed  with,  and  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  -nety  of 
shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  which  kindly  lend  then  shade;  likewise  he 
many  small  patches  of  garden-ground  around  them,  and  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  stock,  some  appearing  in  pens,  some  bed  by  .c 
leg,  or  the  neck,  and  some  running  at  large : if  it  be  evening,  yon 
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have  also  the  crowd  of  Negroes,  male  and  female,  as  they  chance’ 
to  be  at  rest,  or  moving  in  busy  occupation,  some  |iassing  from  hut 
to  hut,  some  darn  ing  to  their  favourite  music,  some  sitting  at  the 
door  with  the  pipe  in  their  mouths,  and  others  smoking  their  loved 
eigarr  under  the  broad  leaf  of  the  plantain.  The  picture  is  also 
further  enlivened  by  the  groups  of  black  children;  some  running 
and  skipping  ubout,  some  seated,  or  playing  before  the  doors,  iu 
Nature’s  ebon  dress;  and  some,  unable  to  wulk,  attempting  little 
excursions  upon  their  hands  and  feet.  Perha|>s,  within  so  smull  a 
space,  few  scenes  could  offer  so  much  to  interest  or  to  aid  the 
pencil  of  a painter.” 

A third  sketch  is  drawn  at  Berbice.  “ 1 know  not  whether,” 
says  Dr.  Pinckard,  “ upon  any  occasion,  since  my  departure  from 
England,  I have  experienced  such  heart-felt  pleasure  as  in  witness- 
ing the  high  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
stares  of  ‘ Profit*.’  Mr.  Dougan  not  only  grants  them  many 
little  indulgences,  and  studies  to  make  them  happy,  but  he  fosters 
them  with  a father’s  care,  whilst  they,  sensible  of  his  tenderness 
towards  them,  look  to  their  revered  master  as  a kind  and  affecti- 
onate parent;  and,  with  undivided— unsophisticated  attachment, 
cheerfully  devote  to  him  their  labour  and  their  lives. 

“ Not  satisfied  with  bestowing  upon  his  Negroes  mere  food  and 
raiment,  Mr.  Dougan  establishes  for  them  a kind  of  right.  He 
assures  to  them  certain  property,  endeavours  to  excite  feelings  of 
emulation  among  them,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a spirit  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  not  commonly  known  among  blacks  ; and  I rejoice 
to  add,  that  the  effects  of  his  friendly  attentions  towards  them  are 
strongly  manifested,  in  their  persons,  their  dwellings,  and  their 
general  demeanour.  Perhaps  it  were  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  Negro-yard  at  ‘ Profit’  forms  one  of  the  happiest  villages  within' 
the  wide  circle  of  the  globe  1 

“ The  slaves  or  Mr.  Dougan  are  not  only  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
tenderly  watched  in  sickness,  without  any  personal  thought  or  con- 
cern, but  each  has  his  appropriate  spot  of  ground  and  his  cottage, 
in  which  he  feels  a right  as  sacred  as  if  secured  to  him  by  all  the 
seals  and  parchments  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
and  bis  court. 

* The  name  of  the  plantation. — E. 
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•«  Happy  and  contented,  the  slave  of  ‘ Profit*  sees  all  Ins  wants 
supplied  : never  having  been  in  a state  of  freedom,  he  has  no  desire 
for  it:  not  having  known  liberty,  he  feels  not  the  privation  of  it;- 
nor  is  it  within  the  powers  of  his  mind,  either  to  conceive  or  com* 
prebend  the  sense  we  attach  to  the  term.  Were  freedom  offered  to 
him,  he  would  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  would  only  view  it  as  a state 
fraught  with  certain  difficulties  and  vexations,  but  offering  no  com-1 
mensurate  good.  “ Who  gib  me  for  gnyhaam  Massa,"  he  asks,1 
“ if  me  free?”  “ Who  gib  me  clothes?”  “ Who  send  me  a 
doctor  when  me  sick  f ’ 

“ With  industry  a slave  has  no  acquaintance;  nor  has  he  any 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  comfort  and  independence  which  derive' 
from  it.  Ambition  has  not  taught  him  that  in  freedom  he  might- 
escape  from  poverty,  nor  has  he  any  conception  that  by  improving 
his  intellect  he  might  become  of  higher  importance  in  the  scale  or 
humanity.  Thus  circumstanced,  to  remove  him  from  the  quiet 
and  contentment  of  such  a bondage,  and  to  place  him  amidst  the- 
tumults  and  vicissitudes  of  freedom,  were  but  to  impose  upon: 
him  the  exchange  of  great  comparative  happiness,  for  much  of 
positive  difficulty  and  distress. 

“ The  cottages  and  little  gardens  of  the  Negroes  exhibited  a 
degree  of  neatness  and  plenty,  which  might  be  envied  by  free-born’ 
Britons,  not  of  the  poorest  class.  The  huts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,' 
France,  Germany,  and  many  even  of  England  itself,  bear  no  com- 
parison with  these.  In  impulsive  delight,  I ran  into  several  of  tliem, 
surprising  the  slaves  with  an  unexpected  visit.  They  mostly  con- 
sist of  a comfortable  sitting-room,  and  a clean  well-furnished  bed- 
chamber. In  one,  1 observed  a high  bedstead,  according  to  the 
present  European  fashion,  with  deep  mattresses,  all  nicely  made 
up,  and  covered  with  a clean  white  counterpane ; the  bed-posts, 
drawers,  and  chairs,  bearing  the  polish  of  well-rubbed  mahogany. 

I felt  a desire  to  pillow  my  head  in  this  hut  for  the  night ; it  not 
having  fallen  to  my  lot,  since  1 left  England,  to  repose  on  so  in- 
viting a couch.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  tenfold  augmented  by 
the  contented  slaves  being  able  to  say,  * All  this  we  feel  to  be  our’ 
own*.’  ” 

* Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  <cc.  kc.  vo\.  i,  pp.  14S,  300,  3S4.  These  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Pincknnl's  work  will,  perhaps,  occasion  some  surprize  to  those 
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To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  an  account  by  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  British  West  Indies,  who  tells  us,  “ The  cottages 
of  the  Negroes  usually  compose  a small  village,  the  situation  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  water,  is  commonly  near 
the  buildings  in  which  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  conducted. 
They  are  seldom  placed  with  much  regard  to  order ; but  being 
always  intermingled  with  fruit-trees,  particularly  the  banana,  the 
avacado-pear,  and  the  orange,  (the  Negroes’  own  planting  and 
property,)  they  sometimes  exhibit  a pleasing  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. To  affirm  that  they  are  very  tolerable  habitations, 
according  to  the  idea  which  an  untravelted  Englishman  would 
probably  form  of  the  word,  were  an  insult  to  the  reader;  but  it 
may  honestly  be  said,  tliat  allowing  for  the  difference  of  climate, 
they'  fur  excel  the  cabins  of  tire  Scotch  and  Irish  peasants,  us 
described  by  Mr.  Young,  and  other  travellers.  They  are  such,  at 
least,  as  are  commensurate  to  the  desires  and  necessities  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  build  them  according  to  their  own  fancy,  both  in 
size  and  shape,  the  master  always  allowing  timber,  and  frequently 
permitting  the  estate’s  carpenters  to  assist  in  the  building.  In 
general,  a cottage  for  one  Negro  and  his  wife,  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  two  apartments.  It  is 
composed  of  hand- posts,  driven  into  the  ground,  and  interlaced 
with  wattles  and  plaister;  the  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  plate, 
» being  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  owner  to  walk  in  upright. 
The  floor  is  of  natural  earth,  which  is  commonly  dry  enough,  and 
the  roof  thatched  with  palm-thatch,  or  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree — an  admirable  covering,  forming  a lasting  and  impene- 
trable shelter  against  both  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Of  furniture,  they 
have  no  great  matters  to  boast,  nor,  considering  their  habits  of 
life,  is  much  required.  The  bedstead  is  a platform  of  boards,  aud 
the  bed  a mat,  covered  with  a blanket ; a small  tuble,  two  or  three 
low  stools,  an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water,  a few  small  ones,  a 
pail,  an  iron  pot,  calabashei  of  different  sizes  (serving  very 
tolerably  for  plates,  dishes,  and  bowls,)  make  up  the  rest.  Their 
cookery  is  conducted  in  the  open  air,  and  fire-wood  being  always 

who  are  acquainted  with  the  volume*  of  that  writer  only  through  the  un- 
worthy um  which  baa  been  made  of  them  in  certain  publications,  entitled 
41  Weft  India  Sketches.”— E. 
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at  hand,  they  have  not  only  a sufficiency  for  that  purpose,  but 
alto  for  a tire  within  doors  during  the  night,  without  which  a 
Negro  cannot  sleep  with  comfort.  It  is  made  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  two  rooms,  and  the  smoke  makes  its  way  through  the 
door  or  the  thatch.  This  account  of  their  accommodation,  how- 
ever, is  confined  to  the  lowest  among  the  field  Negroes : tradesmen 
and  domestics,  are,  in  general,  vastly  better  lodged  and  provided. 
TVIany  of  these  have  larger  houses,  with  boarded  floors,  and  are 
accommodated  (at  their  own  expense  it  is  true)  with  very  decent 
furniture : a few  have  even  good  beds,  linen  sheets,  and  musquito- 
nets,  and  display  a shelf  or  two  of  plates  and  dishes,  of  Queen's 
or  Staffordshire  ware*.” 


COLONIAL  ZOOLOGY. 


PLATE  V. 


THE  AMERICAN  CAMEL. 


O&DER  PECOKA  ; GENUS  C4MELUS. 

Generic  Character. 


Cornua  nulla. 

Dentes  primores  inferiores  sex,  spa- 
thiformes. 

Laniarii  distantes;  superiores  tres, 
inferiores  duo. 

Labium  superius  fissum. 


Horns  none. 

Front-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  six.; 
spathiform. 

Canine  teeth,  or  tusks,  distant ; iu 
the  upper  jaw  three;  in  the  lower, 
two. 

Upper  lip  divided. 


THE  animals  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Linnceus  and  others, 
are  here  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Camelus,  have  frequently  been 
d ascribed  under  the  name  of  Sheep,  and  sometimes,  as  to  one  of 


♦ Edvards,  Iv,  S. 
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the  species,  under  that  of  Horse,  and  likened  to  the  Ass:  they  have 
also  been  regarded  as  Deer.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Andes,  or 
great  ranges  of  mountains  in  South  America. 

The  conquerors  of  Peru  found  in  that  country  four  animals,  two 
wild  and  two  domestic,  all  differing  from  each  other,  and  yet  all 
.connected  by  strong  resemblances.  The  two  wild  species  were 
known  respectively  to  the  natives  by  the  names  of  Guanaco  and 
.Vicuuia,  and  the  two  domestic  species  by  those  of  Glama  and 
Paco;  and  the  whole  have  been  classed,  by  the  Spanish  Colonists, 
.under  the  common  description  of  camerot  de  la  iierra,  “ country” 
or  •*  Peruvian  Sheep.”  An  account  of  a fifth  animal,  known  in 
Chili,  or  more  properly  in  Patagonia,  has  been  introduced  into 
our  natural  histories,  under  the  name  of  the  Cloven-hoofed  Horse; 
and  that  of  a sixth,  as  a Camel  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Arauca, 
in  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Chili. 

Buffon,  and  after  him  Linnaeus,  knew  only  the  four  first  named  ; 
and  these  they  considered  as  reducible  to  two  natural  species;  the 
Glama,  (Llama,)  according  to  them,  being  the  domesticated  Gua- 
Jiaco,  (Huanaco,)  and  the  Paco,  the  domesticated  Vicunia. 

Molina,  who,  in  his  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Chili,  rejects 
the  derivation  of  the  Paco  from  the  Vicunia,  gives  to  Chili  three 
animals  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  namely,  the  Vicunia, 
Guanaco,  and  Hueque;  and  a fourth,  which  he  describes  as  a spe- 
cies of  Horse,  and  denominates  Guemul. 

Of  these  four  animals,  the  Translator  and  the  Editor  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Molina* ; Ginelin,  in  his  edition  of  Linnceus;  Pen- 
nant, in  his  History  of  Quadrupeds ; and  Shaw,  in  his  General 
Zoology  ; concur  in  making  six,  which,  according  to  the  nomencla- 

* The  writer  has  not  before  him  the  Italian  original;  but  the  Spa. 
tiiah  translational  amis  as  follows:  “ La  Vicuna,  el  ChiHhuerinr,  y el  Gitanaro, 
ton  eapeeiea  subalteroaa  <lel  genera  tie  loa  Camelos,  al  qual  r arrerpon- 
Jtn  lamlnen  el  Alpaca,  A rl  Parn,  y las  Llamas  >lel  Pent.”  Crmpeadia  rfe  la  Hie- 
toriti  Ueoprajica  Satnral  v Cirit  lit!  Reyna  tie  Chili , Arc.  En  Madrid,  svo  1789. 
Of  this  passage  the  English  translation  runs  thus:—' " The  Vicugna,  the 
Chilihueque,  anil  the  Gcanaeo,  inay  he  considered  os  so  many  inferior  species 
.of  the  Cstncl,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Alpara  and  the  Llama  of  Peru.”  The 
Geographical,  Xafarnl,  and  Civil  llitlory  of  Ch.li , $c  . New  York,  printed.  Lou- 
don,  (with  Notes  and  Appendixes  hy  the  English  Editor,)  2 vols.  Sro.  1S09- 
Through  the  wrong  construction  of  this  passage,  three  animals  are  converted 
hito  fee;  and  the  Cnetn  1,  a Hortex  ado:  (Is  thews  ft 
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fare  of  Gmetin’s  Linnaeus,  are  given  as  follows:  1.  Camelus 
Llama.  S.  Camelus  Vicugna.  3.  Camelus  Paco.  4.  Camelus 
Huauacus.  3.  Cauiclus  Araucanus.  6.  Equus  Bisulcus. 

The  Equus  Bisulcus,  or  Cloven-footed  Horae,  of  Gmelin’s  Lin- 
nmus,  is  the  Guemul  or  Hueinul  • of  Molina,  who  refers  to  Captain 
Wallis’s  Voyages.  The  words  in  Wallis's  Voyage,  are,  “ In  this 
place,  (the  Straits  of  Magellan,)  we  saw  an  animal  that  resembled 
an  Ass,  but  it  bad  a cloven-hoof,  as  we  discovered  afterwards,  by 
tracking  it,  and  was  as  swift  as  a Deer.  This  was  the  first  ani- 
mal we  bad  seen  in  the  Straits,  except  at  the  entrance,  where  we 
found  the  Guanicoes,  that  we  would  fain  have  trafficked  for  with 
the  Indians  f.”  Wallis  likens  his  animal  to  au  Ass,  at  a hasty 
view : Molina  shows,  iu  fact,  that  the  Guemul  does  not  agree* * * § 
either  externally  or  internally,  with  the  Ass,  but  he  says  its 
teeth  are  those  of  a Horse — that  is,  they  are  the  teeth  of  a Camel  j 
and  he  adds,  that  its  voice  is  more  like  the  neighing  of  a Horse, 
than  the  braying  of  an  Ass.  Now,  the  “ neighing  like  a Horse" 
is  attributed,  in  the  voyages  both  of  Byron  and  Narborough,  to 
the  Guanacoes,  which  they,  at  the  same  time,  liken  to  DeerJ.  It  is 
attributed,  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  domestic  animal, 
the  Paco.  Further,  the  present  writer  is  assured,  upon  compe- 
tent authority,  that  the  story  of  a Cloven-footed  Horse  in  Chili  is, 
at  the  present  day,  a subject  of  proverbial  ridicule  in  Peru,  where, 
when  the  existence  of  any  improbable  thing  is  stated,  it  is  usual  to 
reply,  “ It  is  like  the  Chili  Horse 

Thus,  the  Guemul,  of  Chili  and  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
is  not  a Horse,  and  we  are  to  dismiss  from  our  natural  histories 
the  Equus  Bisuicus  of  Gmelin’s  Linnaeus,  and  Cloven-hoofed 

* Pennant  refers  to  the  Voyage  of  Commodore  Byron,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  his  purpose ; for  the  animal  there  mentioned  is  distinctly  called  Cuanico 
(Goaoaco.) 

t Wallis’s  Voyage,  Hawluworlb,  vol.  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  3SQ. 

{ Byron's  Voyage,  Hawkesworth,  vol.  I.  p.  IS.  Sir  Juhn  Nsrborough’s 
Voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  p.  08. 

§ To  expose  the  manner  in  which  Pennant  and  Shaw  have  misrepresented 
their  authorities,  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Cloven- fooled  Horse  and  species  of 
American  Camels,  would  require  too  many  words  to  he  entered  upou.  Pin- 
krrton,  iu  his  gripping  Geography,  follows  aii  the  errors  of  the  rest. 

Vol.  III.— No.  V.  C 
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Horse  of  Pennant  and  Shaw.  But  we  are  still  incumbered  with 
jive  species  of  Camel,  of  which  the  fifth,  the  Camelus  Araucanus 
of  Gmelin’s  Linnaeus,  Chilihtique*  of  Shaw,  Chilihucquc  of  Pen- 
nant, and  the  Chili  or  Rc  Huqeue  of  Molina,  shall  be  next  con- 
sidered. 

Hueque  is  only  the  name  by  which  the  natives  of  the  province 
Araucu  distinguish  the  same  animal  which,  in  Peru,  is  culled  Paco 
or  Plica.  “ Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,”  says  Molina, 
“ the  Araucanians,  who  already  had  this  animal  in  a domestic  state, 
called  it  Chili  Hueque,  or  Re  Hueque,  that  is,  the  Chili  Hueque 
or  Chili  Sheep,  or  simply  the  Hueque  or  Sheep,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  European  Sheep,  to  which  they  gave  the  same  name,  on 
account  of  the  similitude  of  the  one  to  the  otherf.”  The  Hueque 
is  therefore  the  Camellia  Paco  (No.  3,)  of  Ginelin’s  Linnaeus,  and 
does  not  afford  the  additional  species  Camel  us  Araucanus  (No.  S.)J 

The  six  species  of  the  later  naturalists  are  now  reduced  to  tlie 
four  of  which  the  names  were  known  to  Buffon  and  Linmrus,  and 
which,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Giuelin,  stand  as  fol- 
lows • 


WILD. 

1. Guanaco.  CamelusIIuanacus.  IJn.  Gmel. 

2.  Vicuuia  (Vicuna.)  Spanish.  Camclus  Vicugna.  Lin.  Gmel. 


2.  Llama  (Glama.) 
4.  Paco(Paca) 


DOMESTIC. 

Camclus  Glama.  Lin.  Gmel. 
Camelus  Paco.  Lin.  Gmel. 


* Pennant  hiving”  Chilihurquc,"  instead  of  Chilibwqur,  Shaw,  who  looked 
no  farther,  null  thought  the  t redundant,  writes  u Ch i llhuijur  " 

f Here,  on  in  the  former  instance,  the  published  Spanish  and  English  trims, 
latinos  dilfer  much  from  each  other,  hut  the  suspicious  rendering  of  the  latter 
is  most  striking  iu  what  it  gives  us  concerning  the  ears  of  the  Cliili  Hucqne. 
“ The  head  of  the  Chilihucquc  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Sheep ; its  ears 
also  are  oval  and  flaccid."  Now,  the  Spanish  has  flosrulosas,  “ flosculous,"  im- 
plying, probably,  that  llic  ears  are  filled  with  a fine  wnully  hair,  as  in  the  Horse. 

| In  this  opinion  the  present  writer  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Walton,  in  his 
i*  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Four  Species  of  Peruvian  Sharp, 
called  Carneroa  de  la  Tierra;  to  which  is  added.  Particulars  respecting  the 
Domestication  of  the  Two  Wild  Species,  and  the  experiments  hitherto  made 
hy  the  Spaniards,  to  cross  the  respective  breeds,  to  improre  their  wools,  he." 
Loudon,  till. 
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Tlie  Glama  (Llainu)  is  the  Guanaco  (Hummco)  in  a state  of 
domestication*.  The  Peruvian  Indians,  in  their  (the  Quechua) 
language,  which  has  not,  like  the  Spanish,  the  guttural  g or  h, 
called  the  wild  animal  Wuanacu,  (Guanacu,  Span.)  and  the  do- 
mestic one,  H'uanacu  Llama f,  or  “ Wuanacu  cattle,”  as  they  also 
call  the  Paco,  Paca  Llama,  or  “ Paca  cattle  thereby  meaning 
as  the  present  writer  contends.  Domestic  Guanaco  and  Domestic 
Paco.  Butfon  and  Linnteus,  therefore,  who  have  properly  considered 
the  Guanaco  and  Llama  as  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  one 
species,  have  improperly  rejected  the  specific  name  Guanaco,  and 
adopted  that  of  Llama  or  GlainaJ.  Mr.  Walton  slights  the  Gua- 
naco, professing  to  regard  it  as  the  least  interesting  of  the  four 
animals  which  he  describes  as  Peruvian  Shcep||;  while  to  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Guanaco,  so  called,  being  the  natural  type,  of  which 
the  Llama  is  only  a domestic  variety,  appears  to  challenge  a princi- 
pal attention,  and  its  name  to  be  entitled  to  marked  distinction. 
Hence,  the  Camelus  (llama  of  Linnaeus  should  be  exchanged  for 
the  Camelus  lluanacus  of  Gmeliu,  of  which  the  Camelus  (llama  is  a 
domestic  variety.  In  this  manner,  the  species  experience  u further 
reduction,  and  are  now  to  be  regarded  us  no  more  than  three: — 

SPECIES.  . 

1.  Camelus  Huanacus. 

St.  Camelus  Paco. 

S.  Camelus  Vicugna. 

Concerning  the  Paco,  the  true  history  appears  equally  to  be 
sought  for.  Like  tlie  Guemul,  it  has  been  said  to  neigh ; but  its 
voice,  according  to  others,  is  rather  a bleat,  resembling  that  of  a 
sheep,  but  with  more  shrillness,  and  mixed  with  a degree  of 
snorting,  which  is,  however,  louder  in  the  Guunacok(.  The  Paco 
of  Peru  is  the  same  with  the  iluerjue  of  Chili.  It  differs  from 
tlie  Llama,  it  has  shorter  legs  and  a more  abuudant  fleece 
than  the  Guanaco.  The  colour  of  the  coal  of  the  Gueuiul  reseui- 

* F cuillcc  evidently  considers  the  I.lama  and  the  Huanaco  os  one  and  the 
same  animal. 

t Walton's  Historical  Account. 

t The  Quechua  word  llama  signifies  M beast,”  or  “ cattle.”  See  Fertilise, 
and  Walton's  Historical  Account. 

§ Historical  Account. 

||  Sir  John  Narborough  says,  that  the  Caamroes  “ ucigh  tike  young  horses 
Historical  Account. 
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bles  that  of  the  coat  of  an  Asa,  while  the  colour  of  that  of  tile  Gna- 
naco  is  reddish.  The  coat  of  the  Llama  is  reddish,  while  that  of 
the  Hueque  or  Paco  is,  in  different  individuals,  black,  brown,  and 
grey.  The  Peruvian  or  Quechuan  name  Paca  implies  a russet 
colour*.  The  Paca  is  smaller  than  the  Llama,  and  the  Guemal 
than  the  Guanaco.  On  the  whole,  is  not  the  Paco  or  Alpaca, 
(Paco  Llama  of  the  Peruvians,)  the  Domesticated  Paca  of  Peru, 
and  Guemul  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  of  the  more  southern 
ranges  of  the  Andes? 

The  Vicunia,  except  in  partial  instances,  has  never  been  domes- 
ticated. The  Guanaco  (Muanaco)  and  Paca  (Guemul)  are  known 
both  domesticated  and  wild;  the  Camel  of  America,  therefore, 
affords  three  natural  species  and  two  domestic  varieties,  as  under 

I.  CAMELUS  GUANACO. 

C.  Glama.  Lin. 

C.  Huanacus.  Gmcl.  Lin. 

Luan.  Molina. 

Domestic  variety.  Llama  or  Glama. 

II.  CAMELUS  PACA. 

C.  Paco.  Gmcl.  Lin. 

C.  Araueanus.  Idem. 

Eyuus  Bisul  us.  Idem. 

Guemul  or  Huemel.  Molina . 

Domestic  variety.  Paca.  Prruv.  Hueque  or  Gueque.  Chilian. 

III.  CAMELUS  VICUNIA. 

So,  that  we  are  to  erase  from  our  books  (1)  the  Camelus  Glama, 
(2)  Camelus  Aruacanus,  and  (3)  Equus  Bisulcus,  of  Gmelin  and 
his  followers. 

The  Guanaco  (Hnanacn)  is  represented  in  the  plate  annexed. 
The  plate  also  contains  the  figure  of  a Peruvian  Indian,  in  his 
war-dress.  On  his  head  is  a cap  of  parrots’  feathers,  which  are 
formed  of  red,  green,  and  other  colours.  The  feathers  below  the 
waist  are  those  of  a species  of  ostrich.  On  his  feet  is  a kind  of  san- 
dal, called  by  the  Indians  ucuta  ( ocola ),  by  the  Spaniards  written 
bojota.  The  human  figure  is  intended  to  mark  the  size  of  the 
Guanaco,  but,  in  that  view,  it  is  too  large.  Byron  says,  that  the 
Guanicoes  are  “ much  larger  than  our  Deer,  the  height  of  some  of 
them  being  not  less  than  thirteen  hands;”  and  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough  describes  them  as  “ great  beasts.” 

* Historical  Account. 
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POETRY. 

JAMAICA, 

A DESCRIPTIVE  AMD  DIDACTIC  POEM, 

BY  THE  LATE  BRYAN  EDWARDS,  ESQ. 

Author  of  the  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS  little  Poem  is  imperfect  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  if  presumed, 
however,  that  the  subject  of  it  is  as  happily  adapted  for  descriptive  and  di- 
dactic poetry,  us  any  that  can  he  imagined.  The  mnguificent  scale  whereon 
natural  objects  in  this  part  of  the  globe  ore  hi  general  formed,  the  beauty  aud 
novelty  of  the  scene,  could  not  fail  to  supply  au  able  artist  with  many  new, 
striking,  and  picturesque  images.  These,  aud  various  collateral  topics  (among 
others,  the  first  voyage  and  discoveries  of  Calumbus — the  subsequent  con- 
quests and  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards' — the  production  of  the  soil,  and  method 
of  cultivation — the  slavery  and  superstitions  of  the  African  Negroes — the  dis- 
eases of  the  climate — the  great  irregularities  of  nature,  and  the  devastations 
which  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  floods,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes], 
afford  rich  materials  for  a Poem,  that  might  prove  at  once  original,  instruc- 
tive, pathetic,  and  sublime. 

Animated  by  this  idea,  the  author,  at  a very  early  period  of  life,  presumed 
to  sketch  out  a West  Indian  Georgic,  in  four  books,  of  which  the  lines  now 
printed  constituted  the  first;  and  he  bad  nearly  completed  the  second,  when 
his  maturcr  judgment  led  him  to  believe,  that  he  had  undertaken  a task  to 
which  his  abilities  were  not  competent.  If,  however,  by  preserving  and  pub- 
lishing what  he  thus  admits  to  be  Imperfect,  he  shall  incite  some  person  of 
greater  talent  to  adopt  and  complete  the  theme,  he  shall  think  that  his  labours 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

Subject  proposed. — Invocation  In  the  memory  rf  a friend. — Address  to  Creat  Britain. 
— Mountainous  face  qf  the  country —The  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  supposed 
to  have  been  formerly  parts  of  a threat  continent.— The  advantages,  tv  hie  h the 
islands  in  general  have  derived  from  the  separation , pointed  out  and  illustrated  by 
a display  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Soul h- America  (under 
the  torrid  z one)  are  subject.— Jamaica  in  particular  highly  favoured  in  the  frag - 
fancy  of  its  woods , the  salubrity  of  its  hills,  end  the  abundance  of  its  excellent 
springs.— Praise  qf  the  Agualta  river. — A noon-tide  scene  on  its  banks. — Descrip- 
tion qf  the  morning  at  sun-rise  on  the  tea- coast  .—Return  to  the  mountains. — Their 
Wonderful  use  in  torrid  regions , as  being  the  parents  qf  springs  and  rivers — A 
morning  scene  is  the  mountainous  parts  q/'  the  country*— Beautful  prospect  qf  the 
plains  and  surrounding  country,  trees , be.— Heat  at  noon , and  its  ejects  on  the 
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animal  rr ration. — firming,  and  sudden  approach  of  night. — land  breece. — Beauty 
of  the  Heavens. — Firejiits. — Rising  of  the  moon  — Invocation  to  the  spirits  of  the 
ancient  natives. — Their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards  lamented,  and  speech  of  I ncolel, 
one  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  to  the  last  sad  remnant  of  his  followers  i which  concludes 
the  Book. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


Jamaica's  beauteous  isle  and  genial  clime 
I sing.  Attend,  ye  Britons  ! nor  disdain 
Th’  advent’rous  muse  to  verdant  vales  that  soars. 

And  radiant  realms,  beyond  th’  Atlantic  wave; 

Ardent  to  gather,  for  her  Albion's  brow, 

A tropic  wreath,  green  with  immortal  spring. 

Guide  of  my  earliest  youth — a seraph  now 
In  Heav'n — tho’,  there,  far  nobler  themes  employ 
Thy  rapt’rous  hours  ! wilt  thou,  my  Teale*  (as  wont' 

Ere  fute  forbade)  inspire  my  numbers?  Thee, 

Lov'd  and  lamented  friend  1 1 still  invoke, 

Whose  magic  verse  with  love  of  song  first  fir’d 
My  glowing  bosom,  and  whose  guardian  hand. 

In  life's  gay  morn,  from  passion's  devious  maze 
Oft  turn’d  my  erring  feet.  Thy  fav’rite  groves 
Once  more  I seek,  and  many  a well-known  haunt 
Revisit,  where  the  tender  thought  recals 
Thy  social  converse,  and  approving  smile, 

Tliat  cheer’d  in  liappier  days  the  sultry  clime, 

And  half  suppress’d  th'  involuntary  sigh 
For  distant  Albion  ! Oh,  propitious  still. 

Dear  honour'd  shade,  (so  pleas'd  in  life  to  stray 
Down  soft  affection's  path,)  on  angel  wings 
Descending,  hover  o’er  tny  lonely  walk. 

And  still,  thro'  life's  perplexing  lab’rinth,  lead 
My  wayward  footsteps ; nor  sometimes  forget 
The  muse,  that  now  thy  oncc-lov’d  island  sings : 

* The  Reverend  Iioac  Teale,  who  died  iu  Jamaica,  loth  January,  l JG*,— E. 
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By  thee  first  taught,  thy  friendly  voice  still  soothes 
Her  ev'niog  slumbers,  prompts  her  matin  song. 

And  thou,  dear  soil  maternal ! tho’  from  thee 
Again  I wander,  from  my  glowing  breast 
Nor  distant  skies,  nor  intervening  seas. 

Shall  rase  thy  lov’d  idea — native  clime 
Of  beauty,  virtue,  liberty,  and  law  ! 

And  when  my  beaten  bark,  returning,  dares 
Once  more  the  rough  Atlantic,  and  thy  cliffs 
(Old  Ocean’s  boast)  high  o’er  the  dusk-green  wave 
Catch  my  full  eyes,  fond  fancy  pleas’d  shall  paint 
Thy  vallies  doubly  fertile,  doubly  bright 
Thy  hills  : then  shall  th’  accordant  muse  exult 
With  higher  rapture,  and  with  strengthen'd  wing 
Explore  a loftier  flight — thy  praise  her  theme. 

Meanwhile,  ye  torrid  heav’ns,  not  undismay’d, 

(The  path  untrod)  nor  with  undazzled  sight, 

1 seek  your  burning  confines ; where  sublime 
Yon  wond’rous  mountains  rise,  whose  shaggy  sides 
Invest  th’  ethereal  azure,  and  whose  brows 
Th’  eternal  vapour  shrouds  ! Great  nature  there 
Reigns  in  dread  majesty,  and  unshorn  strength. 

Ye  hoary  piles,  ye  heav’n-uspiring  cliffs! 

Say,  did  th’  Almighty  Father  bid  upheave. 

Thro'  the  torn  bosom  of  th’  astonish'd  deep. 

Your  many-tower’d  heights,  what  time  his  voice 
Creative  first  inform’d  th’  inactive  mass  ? 

Or  luid  the  Sov’reign  Architect  ulone 

Your  firm  foundations  in  th’  unfathom'd  waver. 

And  saw  your  lofty  peaks  emerging  rise 

Slow  and  progressive?  Ages  thus  (if  thus 

Th’  Eternal  plunn'd)  have  roll’d  away,  nor  seen 

Your  mighty  infancy  ; and  still  perhaps 

Shall  long  revolving  ages  roll,  ere  stops 

Your  giant  growth  ! Oft  ’midst  your  secret  shades 

(Conflicting  thuuders  echoing  deep  below) 
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Musing  I wander,  and  admiring  trace 
Old  Ocean's  abdicated  empire  tln-re. 

1 see,  in  wond’rous  strata,  deep  and  vast. 

Extraneons  forms,  once  subjects  of  the  main. 

The  branching  coral,  aud  the  pearly  shell. 

Left  by  the  refluent  waters,  as  the  earth 
From  chaos  rose  ; or  when  tli'  uplifted  surge 
Broke  from  his  strong  foundations,  and  o'erwbelm'd 
The  sons  of  men  impenitent ! Some  deem 
The  mountains  then,  proud  Tenerifie’s  Peak, 

Atlas,  and  mightier  Andes,  first  display’d 
Their  uncouth  summits — fix’d  in  awful  sign 
Of  wrath  divine  awak’d  ! that  many  a realm— 

Sent  of  proud  empire  sinoe— — was  but  a wreck 
Of  the  crush'd  world,  and  ev'n  th*  Atlantic  isles 
But  splendid  ruins ; the  dispos’d  remains 
Of  some  fair  continent,  wide-spreading  once 
From  Apaluchia’s  lulls  to  Parra’s  gulf — 

The  same,  perchance,  of  which  Egyptus’  lore 
To  godlike  Solon  told.  But  pitying  tieav’u. 

Still  merciful  in  auger,  mark'd  aud  spar’d 

The  scatter’d  fragments ; o’er  them  gracious  threw 

The  robe  of  radiant  beauty,  and  ordain'd 

Sweet  plenty  crown  their  vales,  aud  health  their  sliorcs. 

Ye  happy  islands,  in  the  wond’rous  change 
Rejoice ! nor  envy  Mexico's  proud  realms. 

Nor  rich  Potosi’s  ore,  sad  source  of  crimes 

And  seas  of  guiltless  blood ! Th’  uubeaithful  mine 

Useless  and  barren,  ’till  exchang'd  its  dross 

For  nobler  products.  Thousands,  too,  condemn’d 

(Hard  fate !)  t'explore  the  latent  metals,  die 

Inglorious.  Ev’n  the  ambient  air  is  fraught 

With  poison : the  i>oor  slave,  that  has  not  seen. 

For  many  a mournful  year,  the  cbeurful  day. 

Falls  not  alone : from  earth's  deep  caverns  rise 
Fold  baleful  blasts,  that  scatter  fate  around  : 

While  the  dank  wood,  which  never  sun-beam  pkic’d. 
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Boundless  as  ocean,  as  the  Delnge  old. 

Blends  the  moist  vapour,  and  infects  the  hearers. 

Nor  only  the  dank  wood,  and  noxious  mine, 

Mark  the  wild  wastes  beneath  the  burning  zone : 

On  Darien’s  marshy  shores,  and  the  rank  plains 
Of  hot  Guiana,  to  the  sick’ning  gale, 

O’er  many  a savage  solitary  league. 

The  silent  sullen  pool  malignant  breathes 
Putrid  contagion.  The  proud  lake  that  laves. 

In  fab'lous  lore.  Dorado’s  golden  walls, 

Sleeps  stagnate;  or,  by  autumn’s  floods  when  swoln, 
Spreads  wider  ruin  ; teeming  monstrous  births 
And  reptile  tribes  in  myriads,  without  name, 

Uncleau  and  noisome.  In  the  tainted  breeze 
Pale  Death  exults,  and  snufls  his  prey  afar ! 

Rejoice,  ye  beauteous  isles  ! whose  happier  shores 
Nor  foul  infection  blots,  nor  births  obscene 
Dare  enter.  Thee,  Jamaica,  chiefly  thee. 

Be  grateful  ever.  Fragrant  are  thy  woods, 

Thy  hills  salubrious,  and  thy  valleys  gay. 

Tho’  fierce  the  sun  that  gilds  thy  sultry  plains, 

Shades  unpolluted,  sweetly  murm’ring  rills. 

Are  thine : from  ev’rv  hill  exub’rant  flows 
The  bubbling  fountain,  whence  thy  fainting  sons 
Drink  life  and  joy.  Now,  while  the  dazzling  heav’ns 
Pour  on  my  aching  brows  their  fires  intense. 

Waft  me,  ye  winds,  ye  salutary  gales, 

To  the  cool  margent  of  Agualta’s*  flood. 

Whose  deep  delicious  shades  the  noontide  beam 
Knows  not  to  pierce!  Where  Leganez’  blue  hills 
Aerial  rise,  in  formidable  state, 

’Mid  clouds  and  storms  sublime,  the  parent  god 
Holds  bis  imperial  throne;  there,  joyful,  sees, 

The  tributary  vapours  spread,  and  hears 


* A river  so  called,  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
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Elate,  as  to  his  deep-ton’d  voice  accords 
The  deeper  thunder.  From  his  secret  urn 
A thousand  riv’lets  stream  ; soft  warbling  some; 

Others  precipitant,  with  louder  tone, 

Call  the  fix’d  eye  to  where  the  vast  cascade 
Falls  bright  in  awful  beauty ; ’till  the  god 
His  vagrant  train  unites,  and  to  the  vale 
Pours  fierce  th’  impetuous  torrent.  Gently  now. 

Pleas’d  with  the  cool  recess,  the  copious  flood 
Oft  turns  delighted,  ling’ring  as  he  rolls ! 

And  ever  gently  roll,  sweet  stream,  as  now 
Soft  murm'ring ; in  thy  crystal  waters  still 
May  languor  solace,  and  affliction’s  sons 
Drink  sweet  oblivion.  Bathe  your  wearied  limbs, 

Ye  Lybian  maidens,  uurcproved,  unaw’d: 

(Nor  sportive  smiles,  nor  hov’ring  loves,  disdain 
Your  harmless  revels.)  While  the  yielding  wave 
Some  clasp  with  circling  arm,  and  buoyaut  float 
The  profluent  eddy ; others,  bolder  still, 

Plunge  in  the  blue  profound,  and  pleas’d  far  off 

Emerge  exulting.  In  the  jocund  toil 

They  waste  th’  unconscious  hours ; forgot  awhile — 

Could  slavery  but  forget — past  cruel  wrongs. 

And  dread  of  future  woes.  But  soon  (too  soon  !) 

The  sportive  smiles,  and  hov’ring  loves,  are  fled — 

For  now,  the  bank  obtain’d  (th’  invidious  term 
Of  sweet  indulgence  pass’d),  afflictive  thought. 

And  aching  memory,  and  anxious  dread, 

Cloud  each  dejected  brow.  Soft  Ebo*  nymplis 
Awake  the  plaintive  lay  ; their  own  sad  fate. 

Torn  from  their  native  fields  and  sable  loves. 

Lamenting  loud.  The  hard  impending  rocks 
Tlieir  sighs  re-echo,  and  the  Agualta  flows 
In  deeper  murmurs.  On  the  willow’d  bank, 

* The  Ebo  Negroes  are  the  gentlest  and  mildest  of  all  She  nations  of  Africa. 
They  never  rise  into  rebellion;  but  often  sink  under  ajynse  of  their  condition, 
and  destroy  themselves. 
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By  Babylon's  proud  stream,  thus  Israel's  sons 
Bewail'd  their  captive  doom,  and  Zion  lost ! 

But  see  triumphant,  through  the  gates  of  morn — 

Not  with  meek  roseate  smile,  and  gentle  step 
Soft-stealing — but  with  ardent  eye  inflam’d. 

Day’s  radiant  god  his  burning  axle  whirls. 

And  unrelenting,  o'er  the  scorched  plains, 

Leads  the  hot  Hours.  Quick  from  his  piercing  gaze 
Shrinks  the  young  Twilight,  and  affrighted  seeks 
Th’embow'ring  grove,  and  mountain’s  western  shade. 

’Tis  languor  all ! Wide  o’er  the  sultry  shore 
The  blazing  torrent  spreads : th’  unruffled  sea 
Shines  like  fus’d  silver ; and  the  solar  ray. 

Thence  fierce  reflected,  darts  redoubled  fire. 

No  kindly  interposiog  cloud  is  seen  ; 

No  zephyr  breathes.  The  stagnate  air  o’erpow’rs 
Life’s  functions ; and  chill  age,  and  ardent  youth. 
Oppress’d  alike,  invoke  the  ling’ring  breeze. 

lie  comes ! he  comes  ! the  white  crown’d  wave  afar. 
The  salutary  pow’r  proclaims.  And  now, 

(Heated  and  rarefied  the  eastern  heav'ns,) 

His  parent  suu  he  follows,  and  elate. 

Leads  o’er  the  laughing  land  his  sportive  train. 

Oh  blow,  delightful  gales,  and  on  your  wings 
Sweet  coolness  bring ! So,  from  my  airy  bow’rs. 

Shall  bloated  Febris  fly : th’  Iberian  vales 
Her  fit  abode,  where  Cuba’s  slothful  sons, 

I n woods  ne’er  open'd  to  the  cheering  ray. 

Their  languid  hours  drag  on ; forbidding  thee. 

Kind  breeze,  to  enter:  thee,  best  friend,  to  life  ! 

Nature  revives  1 The  vivid  ether  flows 
Pure,  balmy,  vigorous  ; to  the  sinking  soul 
Breathing  elysium.  Meantime  Ocean  smiles. 

And  day’s  fierce  tyrant  pours,  or  seems  to  pour, 

A milder  radiance  and  a soften'd  beam. 
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Rejoicing  in  the  gale,  a lovelier  green 
Th'extended  cane-field  wears,  and  gently  writes 
Luxuriant.  To  the  unpolluted  ear 
How  musical,  amid  the  verdant  ranks. 

The  breeze  soft  whisp’ring  ! Nor  untuneful  e’en 
His  mightier  voice  resounding,  when  the  waves, 

Driv’n  by  his  breath,  rage  idly  on  the  shore. 

Yet  days  there  are  when  unrelenting  heat 
Unconquer’d  triumphs  ; when  the  healing  breeze 
Comes  not,  or,  struggling,  flags  his  weary  wings 
Oppress’d.  Ev’n  now,  your  lone  retreats,  ye  hills, 

Once  more  I seek  ; your  cool  pure  atmosphere 
I drink,  and  live.  Meantime  the  varied  scene. 

Awful  and  boundless,  draws  th'  enchanted  eye, 

’Till  wonder  ends,  in  rapt  devotion  lost  1 

Regions  of  ancient  glory,  boost  no  more 
Your  clowd-crown’d  summits!  Where  is  now  thy  pride. 
Fam’d  Appenine  ? Girt  with  a triple  zone 
(Themselves  a world)  to  Chili’s  southern  bounds, 

Stretch  the  vast  Andes;  with  whose  mighty  cre-ts 
Compar’d,  the  Alpine  heights,  abash’d,  sink  down 
Their  heads,  astonied ; and  old  Etna  shrouds 
In  smoke  and  murky  flame  his  conscious  shades. 

Nor  let  presumptuous  man,  with  bounded  view, 

Arraign  the  Mighty  Maker,  and  misdeem, 

Of  wisdom  infinite,  that  varied  thus 

The  earth,  and  fix’d  th’  aspiring  mound  sublime  ! 

Oh  rashly  impious  ! ye  who  deem  th’  Allwise 
Hath  form’d  aught  erring — from  theSov’reign  Hand 
Snatch  the  dreud  sceptre,  and,  far  wiser  ye. 

Sweep  from  th’  astonish’d  earth  the  Nubian  hills. 

And  Tibet's  heights  remote;  or,  bolder  still, 

Bid  Chimborazo*  sink,  and  lo!  (a  name 
Alone)  Nilus  and  Ganges  shall  be  sought 

• The  highest  of  the  A rules. 
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In  Tain,  and  wondrous  Amazon  no  more 
Monarch  of  floods,  o’er  leagues  unnumber’d  roll. 

For,  from  the  boundless  deep  by  the  hot  sun 
Exhal’d,  ere  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Upborne,  aloft  th’  aerial  waters  float 
Expansive : by  th’  attractive  hills  condens’d. 

The  congregated  vapours  pond’rous  pour 
Their  liquid  treasures,  that  would  else,  perchance. 

Roam  useless  thro’  the  void,  or  haste  uncheck’d 
Back  to  their  native  sea,  while  the  parch’d  world 
In  unextinguishable  thirst  would  bum. 

Ev’n  when  relentless  o’er  th’  Atlantic  isles 
Drought  lifts  his  iron  hand  (chief  when  the  sun. 

Turn’d  tow’rds  the  northern  tropic,  gives  to  blow, 

With  strength  redoubl’d,  the  diurnal  breeze. 

While  far  aloof  the  spiry  clouds  are  driv’n) 

Ev’n  then,  yon  tow’ring  hills  rise  not  in  vain  : 

For  still,  at  Heav’u's  command,  the  Deep  unlocks 
His  unexhausted  fountain,  and  his  waves 
Pour  thro’  the  secret  mazes  of  the  earth. 

In  silent  progress,  pennrates  and  ascends 
The  finer  fluid— from  th’  abhorr’d  embrace 
Dissolv'd  of  pungent  brine — till  from  the  peak, 

(That  tow’rs  with  loftier  brow,  as  wider  spreads 
The  subject  continent)  impetuous  gush 
The  defecated  waters  : to  the  vale 
Jocund  they  haste : the  thirsty  trav’ller  hears, 

Well  pleas’d,  their  voice  soft  warbling:  Earth,  meantime, 
In  lovelier  verdure  blooms  : the  liquid  train 
Bid  soft  fertility  smile  wide  around, 

And  spring  awaits  them  ; ’till  the  deep  recalls 
His  truant  offspring,  and  th’  eternal  round 
Again  propitious  speeds.  So  flows,  in  man. 

The  crimson  fluid  ; from  the  heart  propell'd, 

Through  tubes  uiinumber'd,  to  the  heart  again. 
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Now,  while  pale  Phosphor  scarce  his  glimm’ring  lamp 
Withdraws,  and  ere  the  short-liv’d  twilight  flies, 

Wide  o'er  th’  irriguous  valley  deep  below. 

See  the  dense  vapours  (that  in  day’s  proud  reign 
Inflated  rise,  and  in  the  ambient  air 
Melt  from  th’  imperfect  sight,)  by  night's  cold  hand 
Compress’d,  still  linger  o'er  their  parent  springs — 

A wondrous  scene  ! to  fancy's  plastic  eye. 

As  if  main  ocean  from  his  mound  had  broke. 

The  world  o’erwhelming  ! nor  reluctant  1 
Quit  sleep’s  soft  empire,  and,  descending  prone. 

Yield  my  parch'd  bosom  to  the  chill  embrace; 

For,  pleas'd,  th*  inspiring  hour  Hygeia  crowns. 

And  renovated  Nature  glad  resumes 

Her  vernal  charms,  and  pours  forth  all  her  sweets. 

'Mid  the  deep  wilderness,  where  spicy  groves 
Spontaneous  rise,  what  grateful  incense  tills 
Th’  attemper'd  atmosphere  ! Pimento’s*  shades. 

Rich  with  oppressive  bliss,  the  sense  o’erpow’r ; 

And  Jasmin  tendrils,  with  the  Cyprian  leaf, 

(The  consecrated  myrtle)  glad  entwin’d,  , 

Their  milder  balms  diffuse.  Nor,  coy,  denies 
A brighter  Flora  to  the  op'ning  dawn. 

Her  beauteous  tribute  : o’er  the  fragrant  hedge. 

Where  the  green  Lime  her  sweet  refreshment  breathes. 

Pride  of  the  morn,  in  radiant  beauty,  blows 
The  crimson  Senaf.  To  the  soften’d  skies. 

Meantime,  the  varying  Rose*  (fair  India's  boast,) 

• Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice.  The  botanic  name  is  caryophyUtte.  Ttothing 
can  he  more  beautiful  or  delicious  than  a (trove  of  these  trees,  which  now  grow 
spontaneously  and  in  (treat  abundance  in  the  parishes  of  St  ■ Ann  and  T relawny. 
It  is  peculiar  to  Jamaica. 

I The  botanic  name  is  peinciann.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Barbados*  pride.  Sir  Hans  Slosne  calls  it  tena  eparia,  arbarea  epinota,  or  bastard 
sens,  and  it  has  nearly  the  same  virtues  as  the  Alexandrine  scan,  and  resembles  it 
in  the  pod.  The  flowers  are  transcendcntly  beautiful,  and  make  an  elegaut  red 
syrup  of  a purgative  quality,  and  the  root  affords  s scarlet  dye. 

t Commonly  culled  the  China  roae ; but  improperly.  It  is  the  kibisevt  muta- 
Kluf  or  changeable  rose,  of  Liuusms.  Early  in  the  morning  it  is  nf  a most  per* 
feet  sud  beautiful  white;  about  noon  it  assumes  a rose  colour;  and  becomes  of 
a deep  red  at  night,  when  it  contracts  and  dies. 
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Spreads  her  chaste  bosom  in  the  lily’s  hue 
Array’d;  ’till,  by  the  garish  day  oppress’d. 

Her  flowrets  droop,  and,  deeply  blushing,  veil 
Their  virgin  glories.  Beauty’s  emblem  this, 

Our  morning’s  wonder,  and  our  evening’s  sigh*. 

But  transitory  all ! — Ev’n  while  I gaze. 

The  vision  flies.  Chang’d  is  the  vernal  scene. 

The  cool,  the  shady;  nor  the  balmy  tribes. 

Nor  twilight’s  humid  hand,  can  long  thy  rage 
Omnipotent,  solstitial  heat,  repel ! 

From  the  pierc'd  vale  th'  incumbent  vapours  rise, 
Into  thin  air  diffus'd.  The  sultry  blaze 
Ascends  all-conqu’ring,  and  the  mountains  burn. 
Yet,  tho’  the  glorious  god  (emerging  thus 
1 u tierce  effulgence)  from  the  startled  plains 
Lifts  the  dense  curtain,  he  unfolds  to  view 
Far  nobler  scenes — thy  triumph.  Industry! 

A verdant  ocean  see ! Th’  ambrosial  cane 
O'er  many  an  acre  spreads,  'till  Ocean’s  self 
Bounds  the  rich  level,  and  exulting  bears 
The  suil  of  commerce  on  his  burnish’d  breast. — 

But  thine  the  flowing  charm,  th'  unbounded  range. 
Almighty  nature — thine  the  woodland  reign  ! 

Ev’n  on  the  summit,  by  disparting  clouds 
Reveal'd,  and  cliff’s  sublime,  the  pahn-trcef  tow’rs, 
And  stems  of  wondrous  growth,  sons  of  the  zone, 
To  whom  ev'n  Britain's  oak  diminish’d  bends; 

Th’  immortal  mastic,  mammee’sj  graceful  shaft, 
And  far  fam'd  acajoug  spread  deep  around, 


* A line  from  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

+ The  species  of  palm  here  meaut  is  the  palmeto-royal  of  Barbados,  which, 
as  Mr.  Long  observes,  is  ooe  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  iu  the  world.  Ligon 
meulions  some,  at  the  first  aettleiueut  of  Barbudos,  abuie  two  huudred  feet  iu 
height;  and  Roy  speaks  of  another  two  huudred  aud  seventy  feet;  one  hun- 
dred feet  is  a very  common  height. 

| Bastard  inommee,  called  by  tbs  Spaniards  Sunla  .Verat. 
y Mahogany, 
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Impenetrable  umbrage.  Ceiba*  here 
Extends  hiB  uncouth  arms,  and  scatters  wide 
His  silky  down  ; yet  yields  yon  mightier  figt 
Pre-eminence:  meantime,  Pomona  show’rs— 
Warm’d  by  the  genial  clime,  uncourted  show’rs— 
Her  choicest  treasures;  avocado  mourns 
Her  marrowy  pearuncropt;  and  tam’riud  sheds 
Her  racy  pods,  and  mild  banana  droops. 

Unnotic’d.  These,  and  others  numberless. 

Mock  the  proud  infidel,  and  loud  proclaim 
Almighty  goodness,  boundless  love  divine! 

But  see,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  the  sun 
Mounts  to  meridian  glory : Fiercer  yet 
The  broad  refulgence  spreads,  ’till  the  wide  Heav’ns 
Blaze  one  vast  field  of  undulating  fin;. 

Ye  eastern  skies  unfold!  ye  breezes  blow! 

I pant:  I burn.  Oh  spread  thy  world  of  shade. 
Majestic  cedar!  Open  all  your  springs. 

Ye  gelid  fountains!  Bring  your  gifts,  ye  pow’rs 
That  o’er  these  gardens  of  the  sun  preside: 

The  gen’rous  grape,  the  milky  coco  bring. 


• Tlie  Spanish  name  of  the  wild  coltuu-tree;  its  botanical  name  is  botnLax. 
t This  monarch  of  the  woods,  whose  empire  extend*  over  Asia  and  Africu, 
as  well  as  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  is  described  by  our  divine  poet  with 
great  exactness: 

The  fig-tree,  uot  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 

Bot  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  kuown, 

In  Malabar  and  Decan,  spreads  her  arms. 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bearded  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
Above  the  mother  tree,  a pillar'd  shade, 

High  over-arch'd , and  echoing  walis  It  to- ten 

Paradise  Lost,  book  IX. 

It  is  called  in  the  East  Indies  the  banpan  free.  Mr.  Marsdeu  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  dimensions  of  one  near  Monjec,  twenty  miles  west  of  Patnn, 
in  Bengal : diameter,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  to  fire  hundred  aud  seventy  - 
fi  ve  feet ; circumference  of  shadow,  at  noon,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixtecu  feet ; circumference  of  the  several  stems,  in  number  fifty  or  sixty,  ninr 
be  ndred  and  tweuty-one  feet.  Hist.  Sumatra,  p.  1 3 1 . 
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Or  bid  the  lemon,  and  the  pungent  lime, 

Their  cooling  bev’rage  pour : my  fainting  soul 
Imbibes  the  melting  pulp,  and  tastes  of  Iteav’n  1 

Offspring  of  heat,  and  countless  as  the  stars 
That  beam  resplendent  round  the  throne  of  night. 
Gay  insect-tribes,  ten  thousand  beauteous  dye* 
And  orient  colours  waving,  in  the  shine 
Exulting  sport.  Their  hum  iH  harmony. 

The  voice  perchance  of  gratitude  to  heav’n ; 

How  gently  soothing,  if  the  plaintive  dove 
Blend  her  mild  melody  1 The  gen'ral  song 
Lulls  to  soft  slumber  in  the  fev’rhh  hour. 

Yet  thin  the  plumy  choir — for  Nature,  here 
Content  to  lavish  on  the  feather’d  race 
All  beauty's  radiance,  gives  to  other  clime* 

The  tribes  melodious  : Philomel*  alone— 

Not  her  tire  queen  of  European  groves. 

Yet  no  mean  rival — from  the  tow’ring  palm 
Pours  forth  the  note  still  varying:  all  the  night, 
Ev’nas  the  Philomel  of  British  sliades. 

She  sings  rejoicing.  But  afflictive  heat. 

Intensely  ardent,  to  earth’s  centre  now 
Hath  pierc'd,  and  animated  nature  all 
Droops  wearied ; to  the  gloomiest  covert  haste 
The  plumy  nations;  him  alone  except, 

Like  the  stern  eagle  solitary  seen, 

The  rar'ning  gallina/of . On  the  wing 
He  dates  th’  unmitigated  blaze,  and  tow’rs 
Aloft ; thence  with  inexorable  eye 
To  trace,  on  th’  unfrequented  Bhore  remote. 

The  parent  crocodile.  Lo,  this  the  liour 
(The  world  reposing,  as  if  midnight  reign'd) 

She  from  the  bnckisli  stream,  her  cool  retreat, 
Crce|»  cautious;  and  by  wond’rous  instinct  led, 

• The  mock -hi  rri,  or  American  nightingale. 

f The  Turkey  vulture,  vulgarly  called  the  carrion-crow. 
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To  earth’s  all-fost'ring  bosom  soft  consigns 
The  vital  shell.  The  geu’ral  mother,  pleas’d. 

Receives  th’  incipient  nature — soon  to  wake 
The  latent  life. — But  see,  th’  insatiate  fowl. 

Thither  descending  prone,  th'  incumbent  glebe 
Explores,  and  riots  on  the  embryo  young. 

Exhausted  thus,  whilst  nature  languid  droops, 

Me  too,  reclined  amid  the  coco-grove. 

Or  where  the  interwoven  plantain  spreads 
Her  verdant  canopy,  let  gentle  sleep 
Envelop,  ’till  the  sultry  hours  are  past. 

The  sportive  zcpyhrs,  rustling  o’er  my  head. 

Shall  fan  the  undulating  air,  and  soothe 
My  slumbers — to  the  paradise  of  dreams 
My  waking  fancy  waft.  111-futed  he, 

The  heedless  wanderer  on  Asia’s  plains. 

Whom  treach’rous  sleep  o’ertakes.  Him,  from  her  lair, 
Marks  the  fell  panther : as  aghast  he  wakes. 

On  his  scar’d  visage  full  her  Hauling  eyes 
Are  fix’d,  while  from  her  hollow  breast  she  heaves. 
Horrid  and  dreadful,  the  fate-boding  sigh  1 
Nail'd  by  the  faciuating  glare,  his  limbs 
Forget  their  functions,  and  supine  he  dies! 

Far  happier  we,  who,  fenc’d  by  ocean,  sleep 
Secure  in  soft  serenity,  and  wake. 

As  now,  to  gladness;  for  the  heav’ns  relent. 

See,  a mild  temp’ ring  haze  diffusive  shades 
The  bright  cerulean,  as  the  radiant  god 
Impetuous  hastens  to  th'  Atlantic  wave: 

Yet,  sinking,  he  dilutes,  and  in  his  strength 
Still  glories.  O’er  the  abdicated  Bkies 
Now  gaily  spread  ten  thousand  goldeu  form* 

And  gorgeous  phantoms,  empyrean  flume 
And  worlds  of  fire.  So,  momentary  glares 
Thy  gilded  reign,  Ambition;  and,  as  night 
Thus  comes  abrupt,  Oblivion  spreads  her  veil. 

Shades  thy  proud  triumphs,  and  shuts  out  the  scene! 
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0 ye  soft  gales,  who  in  the  train  of  night 
Your  downy  pinions  wave,  who  all  the  day 
Repose  amid  the  mountains'  cool  retreats. 

Your  course  delay  not!  The  diurnal  breeze 
Now* slumbers  on  the  tranquil  wave  exhaust: 

Fan  tin?  still  air,  ye  gales:  with  balmy  breath 
Inspire  th’  enliven'd  functions!  Now  on  high 
Refulgent  Venus  and  the  starry  train 
Spangle  the  vivid  hemisphere.  Around, 

Myriads  of  insect-meteors* , living  lamps. 

People  the  glitt'ring  air!  A fairy  world 

1 tread : a land  of  genii ! Airy  shapes. 

Oft  visible  to  contemplation's  eye. 

Roam  in  the  midnight  hour  these  sacred  shades; 

Nor  unobserv'd  while  now  the  starry  train 
Rum  with  diminish'd  lustre;  for,  behold. 

The  radiant  moon  bids  meaner  glories  fade. 

No  cloud  her  course  obscures,  and  high  she  tow'rs, 

Guiding  in  awful  majesty  thro’  hcav'n 
Her  silver  car,  triumphant  o'er  the  dark. 

Sure  'tis  illusion  and  enchantment  all ! 

For  still  fowl  fancy,  thro*  the  shadowy  glade. 

Sees  visionary  fleeting  forms:  still  hears 
Sounds  more  than  human.  Once  a gentle  race 
Own'd  these  fair  valleys.  From  the  birth  of  time 
These  groves,  these  fountains,  and  these  hills  were  their'*. 
Perhaps  e’en  now  their  spirits  delighted  haunt 
Their  once-lov'd  mansions.  Oft  the  pensive  muse 
RecaU,  in  tender  thought,  the  mournful  scene, 

When  the  brave  Incot  el,  from  yonder  rock. 

His  last  sad  blessing  to  a weeping  train 

• These  are  the  fire-flic*,  which  altound  in  the  interior  part*  of  the  country, 
and  to  a p transfer  hare  a wonderful  and  lingular  appearance.  They  consist  of 
different  specie*,  some  of  which  emit  a lipht,  rreeinhliiiz  a spark  of  fire,  from  u 
globular  prominence  near  each  eye ; aodotlnis  from  their  aidra,  in  the  art  of 
r<  *piratioii.  They  are  far  more  luminous  than  the  glow-worm,  and  fill  the  aif 
on  all  side*,  like  so  many  living  star*,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  a trv 
seller  unaccustomed  to  the  couutry.  In  the  day  time  they  disappear. 
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Dying  bequeath'd.  “ The  hour,”  he  said,  “ arrives. 

By  ancient  sages  to  our  sires  foretold ! 

Fierce  from  the  deep,  with  llcav'n's  own  lightning  arm’d. 
The  pulid  nation  conies!  Blood  marks  their  steps; 
Man’s  agonies  their  sport,  and  man  their  prey ! 

“ What  piercing  shrieks  still  vibrate  on  the  ear ! 

Th’  expiring  mother  lifts  her  feeble  arm 

In  vain  to  shield  her  infant ; the  hot  steel 

Smokes  with  their  mingled  blood;  and  blooming  youth. 

And  manly  strength,  and  virgin  beauty,  meet 

Alike  th’  untimely  grave;  ’till  fell  revenge 

Is  cloy’d  and  tir’d  of  slaughter.  See,  full  gorg’d. 

The  vulture  sickens  o'er  his  waste  of  prey, 

And,  surfeit-swell'd,  the  reeking  hound  expires! 

“ Yet  pause  not,  Spaniard  ! whet  thy  blunted  steel; 
Take  thy  full  pastime  in  the  Held  of  blood ! 

But  know,  stern  tyrant,  retribution’s  hour 

Ere  long  shall  reach  thee.  Tho’  his  once-lov’d  isle. 

For  crimes  yet  unaton’d,  dread  Zemi  thus 
To  desolution  and  to  death  consigns. 

And  thou  the  instrument  of  wrath  divine; 

Iu  yonder  orb,  now  darken’d  in  his  course, 

Read  thy  own  doom,  more  dreadful!  With  the  slain. 
The  murderer  falls!  Th’  oppressor  and  th’  oppress’d 
Mingle  in  dust  together!  Where  are  now 
Thy  blood-polluted  glories?  Ah!  too  late. 

Learn,  when  avenging  Heav’n  presumptuous  guilt 
Cues  to  its  own  fell  purposes  a prey. 

More  mark’d  its  fate,  more  terrible  its  fall ! 

“ So  perish  the  false  triumphs  and  vain  hopes 
Of  mad  ambition,  and  remorseless  pride, 

That  make  weak  man  the  murderer  of  man ! 

O my  associates,  dry  those  scalding  tears  ! 

One  little  moment,  and  we  shall  arrive 

At  those  bless'd  islands,  where,  from  guilt  refined 

By  sharp  affliction,  we  no  more  shall  feel 
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Death’s  torpid  grasp,  and  agonizing  pang! 

There,  with  our  lov’d  forefathers,  shall  we  rove 
Thro’  palmy  shades;  in  limpid  fountain  bathe; 
Repose  in  jasmin  kovr’ra  at  sultry  noon ; 

And,  when  cool  ev’ning  tempers  soft  the  air. 
Unenvied  gather,  from  his  unprun’d  trough. 

The  fragrant  guovya*.  On  our  cheeks  no  more 

The  burning  tear  shall  linger;  not  a sigh 

Swell  the  light  bosom ; but  immortal  joy 

Fill  every  thought,  and  brighten  ever)-  eye. 

Meantime,  those  happy  interdicted  shores 

Our  blood  stain'd  foes  shall  seek ; but  seek  iu  vain. 

The  hurricane  shall  rave,  the  thunder  roll. 

And  ocean  whelm  them  in  his  deepest  tide, 

Or  leave  transfix’d  on  the  liard  pointed  rock. 

The  sport  of  howling  winds.  How  shall  we  laugh 
When  the  pale  coward  slaves  we  view  remote. 
Present  th’  uplifted  hand,  th’  imploring  eye. 

To  those  their  cruelty  denied  to  breathe 

Sweet  native  air!  Their  conscious  groans  shall  fill 

Our  great  revenge ; our  wondrous  wrongs  repay  1” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

With  a view  to  promote  the  interests  of  Canada,  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  Memorial  f of  the  Citizens 
of  New  York,  in  favour  of  a Canal  Navigation  from  the  great 
Western  Lakes  and  Tide  Waters  of  Hudson's  river;  secoudly, 

* Psodikm  Jrucliconm,  commonly  called  the  guava.  It  prows  apo.il’im  oitaly 
in  all  parts  of  the  i.land,  and  to  most  people  is  a very  agreeable  fruit.  1*. 
Martyr  relates,  that  it  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  natives.  The  seeds  are 
sn  excellent  astringent  medicine  iu  fluxes. 

f New  York  Spectator,  Jau.  31, 1916. 
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to  Mr.  Hopkinson's*  Speech,  delivered  in  Congress;  and  thirdly, 
to  Mr.  King's  Motion  on  the  subject  of  retaliatory  measure* 
towards  Great  Britain,  brought  forward  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  inserted  in  a Boston  Gazette  of  a subsequent  date. 

How  far  the  commercial  interests  of  the  British  Colonies,  and 
especially  of  the  Canadas,  may  be  affected  by  the  plans  proposed, 
if  these  are  carried  into  effect,  should  be  ascertained  without  loss 
of  time. 

With  respect  to  the  canal,  the  undertaking  itself,  and  the  fund* 
it  would  require,  are  both  so  grent,  that  one  can  hardly  be  led  to 
imagine,  unprepared  as  they  are  to  meet  the  expense,  that  tliej- 
will  come  to  any  serious  determination  to  begin  it,  at  least  for  some 
time.  But  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  should  set  about  it, 
the  British  Government  has  it  completely  in  its  power  to  counteract 
their  views,  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, a task  much  more  easily  to  be  accomplished  than  the 
other,  and  in  commendation  of  which  the  very  same  arguments  will 
apply. 

Mr.  William  Weston,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  memorial 
alluded  to,  and  who  formerly  came  out  to  this  country  for  the 
express  purpose  of  surveying  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a view  to 
remove  all  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  beyond  Montreal,  is 
now  in  England  (residing  at  Guiusboroiigh),  and  could  give  more 
information  upon  this  subject  than  perhaps  any  other  individual. 

I have  never  been  informed  of  the  sum  which  Mr.  Weston  has 
considered  the  completion  of  such  an  object  would  require;  but 
from  what  I have  seen  of  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  overcome, 
and  by  a comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  similar  undertakings 
in  Great  Britain  (allowing  the  charges  here  to  be  much  higher),  I 
am  disposed  to  think  (but  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  had  better  opportunities  of  forming  an  estimate 
than  myself,)  that  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  suffice  to 
render  the  St.  Lawrence  navigable,  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  as  far  as  Lake  Erie.  The  result  would  be,  that  all  the 
advantages,  so  elaborately  pourtrayed  by  the  New  York  memori- 
alists, would  be  secured  to  the  Canadas. 

This  is  not  the  “ enthusiastic  notion  of  a visionary  philanthro- 

* United  States  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1916. 
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pist,"  but  the  calm  conviction  of  OQe  who,  during  a seven  year* 
residence  in  this  country,  has  made  the  topic  under  consideration 
his  chief  jiolitical  study— of  one  who,  having  been  twenty  years 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  is  able  to  appreciate  the  import* 
anee  of  tire  intercourse  which  would  be  thus  extended,  more  espe- 
cially of  that  with  the  West  Indies,  where  he  resided  upwards  of 
twelve  years. 

The  Jamaica  and  Antigua  planters,  who  imagine  that  these 
provinces  cannot  furnish  them  with  the  supplies  they  require,  such 
as  beef,  pork,  flour,  and  those  various  urticles  w hich  usually  come 
under  the  denomination  of  lumber,  must  have  received  their  in- 
formation from  the  United  States.  I grant  that  the  effects  of  the 
late  war  are  still  visible  in  the  high  prices  of  some  particular  pro- 
ductions, but  these  cannot  long  remain  at  their  present  rates.  The 
return  of  so  many  persons,  who  lately  bore  arms  in  defence  of  these 
provinces,  to  their  severed  occupations,  in  wood-cutting, agriculture, 
and  farming,  must,  of  necessity,  bring  the  prices  down ; add  to 
this,  that  our  trade  with  the  neighbouring  states,  whence  we  derive 
large  quantities  of  lumber  and  provisions,  being  again  revived  (and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  continued*,)  we  may  reasonably  expect 
it  will  increase  to  its  former  extent ; in  which  case  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  ship  at  such  prices  as  the  planters  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of.  The  policy  of  the  mother  country,  on  this  head, 
(that  of  prohibiting  the  W est  India  colonies  from  admitting  those 
articles  in  American  vessels,)  should,  therefore,  be  persevered  in, 
without  the  smallest  relaxation,  for  at  least  two  years,  by  which 
time  its  good  effects  would  be  fully  proved.  I feel  as  much  inter- 
ested in  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  as  in  behalf  of  this  country ; 
but  [ look  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  us  the  primary 
object  of  consideration.  How  strikingly  has  the  wisdom  of  our 
negociutors  manifested  itself  in  throwing  out  of  employ  fifteen 
hundred  American  vessels,  that  used  to  be  annually  employed  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence!  thus  transferring  and  conveying  the 
whole  benefit  of  its  valuable  fisheries  to  our  own  people.  Nor  is 
this  all : its  important  consequences,  which  are  too  obvious  to 
require  naming,  cannot  be  contemplated,  by  an  Englishman  who 

* Excluding  them,  however,  from  bringing  to  either  their  own  inanufirr. 

tgres  or  East  India  goods. 
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glories  in  the  maritime  sovereignty  of  bin  country,  without  exulta- 
tion. Equal  or  still  greater  advantages  would  be  derived  by  facili- 
tating  tiie  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

By  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  what 
would  follow — a more  general  introduction  of  steam-bouts— (the 
giqierioiity  of  which,  over  every  other  mode  of  conveyance,  was 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  Lower  Province,  during  the  late  war,) 
we  should  lie  able  to  accomplish  a much  greater  proportion  of 
trans[iort,  during  the  summer  mouths,  and  the  expense,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  diniished,  at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  thereby  making 
a difference  (as  far  as  l can  understand*,)  which,  on  the  transport 
of  military  and  naval  stores,  in  the  event  of  a future  war,  would 
[lay  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended  in  tlie 
improvement,  allowing  it  to  amount  to  one  million.  But  I shall 
proceed  to  offer  my  opinion  merely  as  a merchant.  To  our  artisans 
and  manufacturers  at  home,  and  to  our  West  India  planters  (har- 
ing so  decided  ail  advantage  in  the  cheapness  and  expedition  of 
carriage,  thus  putting  competition  at  defiance,)  we  should  be 
enabled  to  retaiu  the  custom  of  a large  aud  rapidly  increasing 
population,  already  equalling  that  of  the  two  Canadas.  To  our 
merchants  we  should  secure  the  produce  of  an  extensive  country, 
that  would  necessarily  be  received  in  payment,  thereby  giving  em- 
ployment to  an  increased  numlier  of  shipping,  the  prime  source  of 
our  national  prosperity.  To  the  Canadas  we  should  secure  u vast 
iucrease  of  population,  as  the  field  for  commercial  and  agricultural 
enterprize  would  become  so  much  more  extensive,  in  short,  all 
that  the  memorialists  sav  of  New  York,  as  to  the  advantages  site 
would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  a similar  measure,  (ami  even  n 
great  deal  more,)  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  Mon- 
treal. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  that  has  increased  in 
an  equal  ratio  with  the  two  Canadas.  “ In  1784,  General  Haldi- 
titaud  ordered  a census  of  the  inhabitants  to  He  taken,  wlieu  they 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  and  twelve, 
English  and  Freuch,  exclusive  of  ten  thousand  loyalists  in  the 
Upper  Province.”  By  the  lust  census,  which  was  taken  a few 

• We  have  no  official  report  to  go  by,  but  the  expense  is  known  to  have 

beta  cnurniuui. 
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years  ago,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  (kept  secret,  perhaps, 
for  |iolitical  purposes,)  amounted  to  near  five  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  the  average  number  in  each  of  the  difi'erent  parishes 
being  rather  more  than  four  thousand.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  more  villages  have  sprung  up  in  the  United  States;  but 
these,  being  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  state  of  New  York* 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  Cauuda  itself,  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 

But  the  trade  of  this  country  has  increased  in  a still  greater 
ratio.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  computed  that  the  annual  value  of 
imports  did  not  exceed  400,000/.  The  year  before  last,  it  exceeded 
3,i00,000/.,  rating  many  articles  very  low.  Our  last  year's  im- 
portation did  not  equal  the  one  preceding,  because  the  unparalleled 
deluge  that  was  poured  into  New  York,  (where  a great  proportion 
was  sold  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  |>er  cent,  loss,)  bud  been,  in  a mea- 
sure, anticipated  here.  Of  rum  atone,  our  importation,  by  the 
custom-house  returns,  appears  to  have  exceeded  eleven  thousand 
puncheons,  which,  according  to  Bryan  Edwards's  calculation,  is 
more  than  the  annual  consumption  of  England,  and  still  the  price 
keeps  up,  so  as  to  afTord  the  West  India  planter,  or  merchant,  a 
very  good  profit,  after  deducting  tlie  duty  and  all  other  charges. 

It  may,  perhaps,  betray  too  sanguine  a turn  of  mind,  to  suppose* 
that  for  another  half  century  the  commerce  and  population  of 
this  country'  will  continue  advancing  in  the  same  ratio  that 
they  huve  hitherto  done,  since  its  annexation  to  the  British 
empire  ; but  I cannot  lielp  indulging  the  idea,  that  from  its  geogra- 
phical and  commercial  position,  from  the  superiority  of  its  soil* 
and  climate,  from  the  advantage  it  enjoys,  or  will  hereafter  enjoy, 
of  so  great  a portion  of  West  India  \ and  other  foreigu  trade, 
assisted  and  sup|>orted  by  and  under  the  powerful  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  it  will,  in  a shorter  period  than  I have  named, 
rise  to  such  a degree  of  strength  and  power  os  to  he  fully  able 
to  make  successful  opposition  to  any  attack  the  neighbouring  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  may  make  upon  it.  1 consider,  that  the 
undertaking  proposed  would  be  the  meuns  of  forwardiug  that 

• It  is  * curious  fact,  that  most  of  the  l.ower  Canadian  farmers,  whose  farms 
have  been  under  cultivation  upwards  of  a century,  make  no  use  of  manure, 
aud  yet  their  farms  produce  a heat. 

t lu  which  I lie  United  Sums  participate  in  a small  degree,  comparatively. 

VoL.  III.— No.  V.  F 
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atrength ; and  that  then  the  provinces  would  become  the  must 
secure,  the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  lasting  ornaments  of  tlie 
British  crown.  Having  but  one  outlet,  no  power  can  ever  wrest 
its  possession  from  the  mother  country,  so  long  as  she  pursues  her 
colonial  system,  and  maintains  tier  superiority  on  the  ocean,  which 
God  grant  she  may  ever  do ! 

I am,  Sir,  your  well  wisher, 

Montreal,  1816.  Z.  F.  O. 

P.  S.  Th*  following  is  the  order  in  which,  by  calculation,  I have 
arranged  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  {or  at  least  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  expense),  beginning  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive:-— 

1.  Locks,  building  materials,  and  mechanics. 

2.  Lands. 

3.  Superintendent,  engineer,  clerks,  and  subordinate  officers. 

4.  Manual  labour  (lessened  by  the  use  of  the  cattle). 

8.  Cattle,  food,  materials  for  excavation,  &c. 

6.  Transport. 


BRITISH  SUGAR-TRADE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

Reviewing,  in  the  way  of  business,  the  market  for  West  India 
produce,  I have  been  led  to  make  observations  that  may  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  some  of  your  readers. 

The  importation  of  Sugar,  last  year,  may  be  considered  as  a 
pretty  correct  criterion  of  future  supply.  Jamaica,  although  sup- 
posed to  be  under  an  average  crop,  sent  seventy-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  nnd  seventy-five  casks  to  this  market,  a quantity 
nearly  equal  to  what  we  have  usually  received ; any  addition, 
however,  from  Jamaica,  will  be  balanced  by  the  restored  colony  of 
Surinam,  and  tlie  liberty  of  interc  ourse  Itetween  Holland  and  the 
ceded  Dutch  colonies. 

The  supply  of  Sugar  from  the'  East  Indies,  last  year,  exclusive 
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of  Batavia  and  the  Isle  of  France,  was  not  more  than  equal  to 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four  hogsheads  West  India,  and 
it  appears  that  the  average  annual  import,  from  1801  to  1805, 
was  equal  to  five  thousand  hogsheads ; so  that  no  extraordinary 
supply,  from  that  quarter,  lias  yet  taken  place.  The  West  India 
planter,  however,  must  look  with  cautious  apprehension  to  a more 
extended  competition  from  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
couragement afforded  for  an  increasing  cultivation  at  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils,  by  the  exclusive  power  they  retain  of  .procuring  a 
cheap  supply  of  slaves,  now  they  are  freed  from  the  competition  of 
other  countries  in  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  quantity  of  Sugar  delivered  from  the  West  India  dock 
warehouses,  from  the  1st  April,  1816,  to  the  1st  April,  1817,  ex- 
ceeds the  import  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
casks.  The  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  is  light.  In  the  West 
India  dock  warehouses  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty -six  casks  remain ; and  the  average  weekly  delivery',  for 
the  last  month,  is  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
casks.  There  has  been  great  uniformity  in  the  market  throughout 
the  year,  and  little  or  no  inducement  to  make  purchases,  beyond 
the  immediate  demand,  excepting  the  temporary  impulse  given  in 
October,  from  an  expectation  of  the  distillation  from  grain  being 
stopped. 

The  ample  demand  and  steadiness  in  the  raw  Sugar  market,  I 
attribute  to  the  export  of  Sugar  iu  a refined  state,  in  spite  of  the 
advance  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  refiners. 

It  must,  I think,  ever  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  eucourage  the  export  of  the  manufactured  article,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  raw  commodity,  by  continuing  liberal  bounties; 
and  I have  no  doubt,  under  such  protection,  the  superior  capital 
and  more  enlarged  experience  of  the  British  sugar  refiner  will 
enable  us  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  quantity  of  raw  Sugar,  at  such 
prices  as  will  afford  a fair  return  to  himself  and  to  the  West  . India 
planter,  for  the  skill,  industry,  and  capital  employed.  Should 
this  means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus,  from  any  mistaken  policy* 
fail,  a recurrence  to  the  disastrous  times  of  ISOti  will,  I apprehend, 
be  inevitable.  A large  surplus  quantity,  beyond  our  own  wants, 
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mutt  find  a market  elsewhere;  and  in  time  of  peace,  when,  front 
an  unrestrained  competition,  the  nicest  attention  to  economical 
management  is  indispensible,  the  expenses  on  such  a bulky  com- 
modity as  raw  sugar,  sent  circuitously  through  this  country  for 
consumption  to  the  Continent,  arc  too  heavy  to  come  in  competi- 
tion with  direct  supplies,  without  certain  loss  to  the  British  planter; 
it  being  a general  and  undoubted  position,  that  the  price  at  which 
the  surplus  can  be  disposed  of  will  regulate  the  price  of  the 
whole. 

From  this  view  of  the  Sugar  Trade,  I strongly  recommend  an 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality,  rather  than  an  increase 
of  the  quantity ; as  a large  export  of  refined  Sugar  must  require 
a corresponding  supply  of  good  strong  raw  Sugar  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  refiner,  and,  in  the  process  of  refining,  a large  quantity 
of  bustard  Sugar  and  molasses  are  produced,  which  remain  for 
home  consumption,  and  for  cheapness  supersede,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, the  use  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  raw  Sugar. 

These  observations  apply  generally,  as  the  export-trade  centres  in 
London,  and  the  price  of  Sugar,  at  the  out-ports,  must,  in  a great 
degree,  be  governed  by  the  Loudon  prices. 

London,  April  2,  1817.  C.  C. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

The  cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  England,  after  having  been  pur- 
sued for  some  time  with  success,  was  prohibited,  with  the  design, 
us  it  is  generally  represented,  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  North 
American  colonies.  The  policy  of  encouraging  any  colony  by 
means  which  form  a restraint  upon  domestic  industry,  must, 
in  all  cases,  be  questionable;  but  that  consideration,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  is  now  gone  by.  We  have  no  longer  any  Tobacco  co- 
lonies to  encourage;  and  yet  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  whom,  in  tbe  late  session,  it  was  referred,  to  consider  of 
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the  laws  prohibiting  the  growth  of  Tobacco  in  Great  Britain,  have 
Mill  found  a reason  for  continuing  the  restraint.  “ It  appears  to 
this  Committee,”  sav  they,  in  their  Report,  “ that  neither  the  soil 
nor  the  climate  of  this  country  are  ill  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Tobacco,  but  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  collection  of 
a duty  on  Tobacco  at  home,  and  the  temptation  which  would  be 
held  out  to  defraud  the  revenue,  so  long  as  the  present  duties  on 
Tobacco  imported  continued  to  lie  levied,  are  such”  os  induce  the 
Committee  to  be  of  opinion,  “ that  no  alteration,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  should  be  made  in  the  laws  relating  to  Tobacco*.” 
Lamentable,  I cannot  but  think,  is  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
should  have  come  to  this  conclusion  1 that  any  consideration,  arising 
out  of  the  revenue-laws,  should  induce  Parliament  to  shackle  that 
national  industry,  the  free  and  vigorous  exercise  of  which  is  the 
surest  source  of  revenue  itself.  Our  domestic  agriculture  is  the 
best  branch  of  our  industry,  and  every  thing  that  can  multiply  its 
products,  every  thing  that  can  give  increased  employment  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  merits  the  first  care  of  our  statesmen.  Prohibit  n 
branch  of  our  possible  agriculture  1 Why  not  prohibit  branches  of 
our  manufactures?  Why  restrain  our  best  manufactures,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  fields?  If  the  difficulty  of  collecting  a revenue 
ought  to  be  an  argument,  why  not  prohibit  the  use  of  British  grain 
in  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  ? Surely,  a more  dim-sighted 
doctrine  never  issued  from  the  mouth  of  a legislator ! 

Nor  is  the  prohibition  more  inconsistent  with  our  true  domestic 
policy  than  with  our  foreign.  Tobacco  and  Cotton  are  the  two 
staple  commodities  by  which  the  United  States  of  America  are  be- 
come enriched,  and  of  these  riches  is  to  be  made  the  means  of  an- 
noyance to  Great  Britain.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  plain- 
est views  of  our  political  interests,  that  any  measure  should  be  left 
unresorted  to  which  can  diminish  the  demand  for  the  Cotton  and 
Tobacco  of  the  United  States  ? Through  what  mistake  are  we  to 
be  ourselves  the  customers  of  those  traders  whose  wealth  is  to  be 
our  ruin  ? We  are  miserable  that  the  United  States  should  make 
cloths  that  might  have  been  made  in  England,  hut  we  can  cheer- 
fully eat  the  bread-corn  and  smoke  the  Tobacco,  those  better 
manufactures  of  the  U nited  States  ! 

• Sec  the  Report,  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  iii.  Parliamentary  l*apcr«. 
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I doubt  whether  a Tobacco,  equal  in  quality  to  that  which  is 
grown  in  the  south  of  the  United  States,  could  be  raised  under 
the  climate  of  England ; but  the  plant  is  raised  in  Canada,  and 
might  be  so  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  supply  the 
ordinary  consumption.  The  Tobacco  of  Spanish  America,  as 
coming  further  south,  is  still  milder  than  any  growth  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  fault  of  the  British  would  be  its 
strength,  and  this  would  rather  recommend  it  than  otherwise  to 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  he  its  consumers. 
In  a philanthropical  view,  I,  for  one,  can  no  more  be  pleased  with 
its  growth,  than  with  the  growth  of  opium  for  the  sots  of  Asia,  or 
with  the  distillation  of  spirits  in  Europe;  but  the  same  principle 
which  commands  us  to  promote  British  agriculture  by  distilling 
British  grain  and  British  su^ar,  should  also  command  us  to  con- 
sume British  Tobacco.  Ought  it  to  be  believed  that  we  can,  at 
this  time,  perpetuate  any  laws  which  withhold  employment  from 
the  people  ? 

By  the  way,  why  do  we  not  receive  Tobacco  in  large  quantities 
from  our  own  West  Indies,  and  why  is  it  riot  exported  from  Canada? 

BRITANN1CUS. 

London,  Feb.  8,  1817. 
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VIRTUES  OF  THE  GUACO-PLANT. 


To  I he  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

I see,  that  in  addition  to  the  important  advantages  of  a political 
and  social  class,  which  belong  to  the  design  of  your  Journal,  you 
cannot  fail  to  afford  to  your  readers  and  correspondents  a common 
centre  of  information,  on  a variety  of  scientific  and  literary  topics, 
which  belong  to  that  vast  circle  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
which  is  occupied  by  the  colonies  of  Europe.  Ranging,  as  you 
dp,  over  the  two  hemispheres,  your  pages  will  perpetually  bring 
into  view  the  resemblances  which  really  exist  between  their  natural 
and  moral  phenomena,  as  will  help  us  to  distinguish  what  really 
differs,  and  is  only  improperly  confounded.  Within  a sphere  still 
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vast,  though  narrowed  from  the  former,  you  will,  in  a particular 
manner,  have  the  western  hemisphere  under  your  eye;  you  will 
form  a repository  of  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  America ; and 
your  objects  and  vour  sources  lying  in  all  parts  of  the  continent 
and  islands  of  that  division  of  the  globe,  so  recently  and  still  so 
imperfectly  colonized  from  Europe,  you  will  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  correct  a thousand  errors,  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  things  dissimilar,  nod  from  the  separation  of  those  which 
are  but  one.  America,  colonized  by  so  many  different  nations  of 
Europe,  has  received,  for  all  the  objects  it  presents,  an  infinite 
diversity  of  names ; it  is  often  with  difficulty  that  under  these  dis- 
guises their  identity  is  perceived ; and  it  will  doubtlessly  happen 
that  your  correspondents,  euabled  to  communicate  and  deposit 
their  remarks  by  and  in  a common  vehicle  and  receptacle,  will, 
from  time  to  time,  recognize,  under  new  and  foreign  names,  thing* 
with  which  they  have  been  long  familiar,  and  which,  for  want  of 
being  stripped  of  their  strange  attire,  mislead  us  with  an  imagi- 
nary novelty,  and  throw  falsehood  and  needless  intricacy  iuto 
the  paths  of  knowledge.  I repeat  it,  therefore,  that  beside  the 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  and  moral  world  at  large,  which  it 
must  belong  to  your  publication  to  promote,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  the  Colonial  Journal  will  compose  a body  of  American 
learning  and  natural  history. 

Of  the  tendency  of  the  researches  of  these  latter  descriptions 
which  must  have  place  in  your  Journal,  to  bring  together  the 
moral  as  well  as  natural  features  of  the  world  at  large,  I may  point 
to  an  example  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  African  Superstition 
of  Obeah*,  contained  in  your  preceding  volume,  and  from  which 
it  so  plainly  appears,  that  the  Obeah  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  is  not 
only  related  to  the  antiquities  of  Eastern  Africa,  but  that  it  is 
identically  the  same  with  the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  which  the 
belief  prevails  so  generally  in  modern  Europe.  In  the  coinci- 
dences which  present  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  same  inquiry, 
between  the  Obi  of  the  West  India  islands  and  the  Mundinga  of 
Brazil,  there  is  an  instance  of  the  comparisons  which  may  be  in- 
stituted between  the  things  in  one  part  of  America  and  the  things 
ip  another. 


* Coles  is!  Journal,  vol.  ii,  page  is. 
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In  the  inclosed  essay,  derived  from  Spanish  authorities,  I think 
you  will  discover  some  additional  illustrations  of  the  subject  you 
have  introduced.  In  the  “ empiric"  of  the  text  which  l now  send 
you,  you  will  certainly  see  the  Mandingueiro,  Gris-gris  Merchant, 
Curador  de  Cobras,  and  Obeuh  Man  of  your  former  article. 
With  respect  to  the  cure  and  pretended  preservation  from  the  bite 
of  snakes,  you  will  have  explanations  of  what  you  have  before 
stated  on  other  authority.  The  Branched  Culalue*,  a species  of 
Solanum,  is  probably  the  Guaco-plant  of  the  present  treatise;-— 
and  as  to  the  Guaco  itself,  doubtlessly  some  other  correspondent 
will  inform  you,  by  w hat  name  or  names  the  same  bird  is  known  iu 
the  Portuguese,  French,  and  British  settlements,  Ac.  W bat  is 
related  of  the  instinct  of  this  bird,  is  confessedly  admirable,  but 
not  so  uncommon  os  to  be  difficult  of  belief.  The  virtue  of  the 
plant  is  obviously  that  of  being  powerfully  sedative ; the  effect  of 
the  juice  of  the  poppy  iu  external  applications  is  well  known  : as 
to  what  is  here  said  of  introducing  the  juice  into  the  circulation, 
and  of  its  power  as  a preservative  against  the  bite  of  the  snake,  I 
leave  tliese  points  to  others  If  the  Guaco-plant  is  only  a cure  for 
the  patient  already  bitten,  its  discovery  is  a blessing  of  sufficiently 
high  importance.  I am,  &c. 

TRANSATLANT1CUS. 


IT  is  an  observation  made  by  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  7,)  that  na- 
ture has,  in  one  sense,  been  more  liberal  to  brutes  than  to  man,  by 
providing  the  former  with  natural  clothing,  and  gifting  them  with 
sufficient  sagacity  to  know  and  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies; whereas  man  is  destined  to  seek  the  same  advantages  by 
dint  of  labour  and  reflection — thut  the  fact  exists,  nor  can  it  he 
proved  by  any  instance  more  remarkable  than  the  one  that  forms  the 
subject  of  this  letter. 

Among  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  discoveries  made,  in  the 
tropical  regions,  in  favour  of  suffering  humanity,  certainly  we  may 
rank  that  of  the  preservative  and  cure  for  the  bites  of  venemous  ser- 
pents, a virtue  subsisting  in  the  Bejuco  del  Guaco,  a species  of  bind- 
weed. This  secret  is  understood  to  have  been  long  known  to  some 

• Colonial  Juarnal,  tol  ii,  page  Co. 
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of  the  Indian*  in  the  tropical  part*  of  South  America;  but,  ever 
mindful  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  their  conquest,  this,  as  well 
as  the  know  ledge  of  many  other  important  facts,  preserved  by  tradi- 
tiou,  tliey  have  uniformly  refused  to  communicate  to  their  intruders! 
even  the  missionaries  sent  among  them,  on  whom  they  placed  the 
greatest  reliance  and  held  in  profound  veneration,  were  unable  to 
wrest  the  secret  from  them.  The  virtues  of  tlie  plant  in  question 
were,  however,  recently  discovered,  almost  in  an  accidental  manner, 
as  will  be  seeu  by  the  following  details;  but  as  experience  of  every 
kind  has  now  manifested  that  by  the  possession  of  this  specific,  the 
envenomed  bite  of  the  most  dangerous  reptiles  of  the  earth,  so  abun- 
dant in  all  the  West  Indies,  is  no  longer  a subject  of  serious  alarm, 
it  becomes  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  more  generally  known. 

The  Negroes  in  tire  province  of  Chocd,  dependant  on  tlie  king- 
dom of  Santa  Fe,  were  the  first  who  observed  a bird,  called  the 
Guaco,  pursue  and  fight  with  serpents ; and,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, they  discovered  that  tliese  were  tlie  common  food  of  this 
animal.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  pre- 
mise, that  this  bird  must  not  be  confounded  w ith  the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  species  of  herons,  mentioned  by  Buffon,  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  Natural  History  of  Birds,  which  be  culls  Guaco  or  Souaco, 
the  name  commonly  given  to  it  on  the  shores  of  Boulogne.  The 
American  Guaco,  a denomination  probably  derived  from  the  In- 
dians, might  rather  enter  into  the  class  of  carnivorous  birds,  under 
the  head  of  hawks,  as  Catesby  calls  the  Serpent-hawk,  ( Epervier 
try  pent,}  from  that  reptile’s  being  its  food  and  object  of  destruction; 
and  may  deserve  the  name  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  Spar- 
row-hawk, &c.  Tlie  Negroes  perceived  that  the  Guaco,  when 
wounded  iri  its  severe  battles,  always  recurred  to  a certain  plant,  and 
never  appeared  to  receive  material  injury.  When  unable  to  kill  ita 
enemy,  they  also  noticed,  that  it  availed  itself  of  the  leaves  of  the 
same  plant  to  lay  him  asleep,  and  he  then  became  an  easy 
prey.  Pushing  their  discoveries  and  experiments  still  further,  they 
eventually  ascertained  that  this  same  plant,  to  which  they  afterwards 
gave  the  name  of  Guaco,  in  reference  to  tlie  bird  which  had  taught 
them  its  virtues,  not  only,  in  all  cases,  cured  the  poisonous  bites  of 
the  above  insects,  but  also  operated  as  a preservative  ugaiust  their 
destructive  powers,  when  taken  with  a degree  of  frequency. 

Vot.  HI.— No.V.  G 
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Mu  tin,  the  celebrated  botanist  of  Santa  Fe,  previous  to  the  above 
discovery  being  properly  known,  had  been  astonished  at  the  facility 
with  which  the  Negroes,  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  and  borders 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  caught  serpents,  and  carried  them  about  in 
their  hands  and  bosoms,  without  any  dread  or  fatal  effects ; and,  ever 
active  in  that  spirit  of  research  for  which  lie  was  so  much  distin- 
guished, the  following  experiments  were  made  in  his  presence,  and 
in  that  of  several  other  botanists. 

A Negro  was  obtained,  well  versed  in  the  above  dangerous  trials, 
who  brought  with  him  a venemous  serpent,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
by  the  name  of  Taya,  in  consequence  of  the  white  spots  it  has  on  the 
back  something  resembling  the  letter  X.  The  Negro  handled  the 
serpent  in  every  way  he  was  desired,  and  gave  it  several  blows,  with- 
out its  appearing  roused  or  attempting  to  bite  him.  It  was  at  first 
imagined  that  the  serpent  was  not  of  the  most  venemous  kind,  or 
that  the  Negro  had  extracted  its  teeth ; but,  on  causing  him  to  open 
its  mouth,  the  rows  of  sharp  teeth  were  found  in  perfect  order,  and 
ample  assurances  were  moreover  given,  that  it  was  of  the  most  deadly 
species  known  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe.  No  further  doubt  was 
entertained  of  the  efficacy  of  the  preservative,  and  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen resolved  to  undergo  the  same  experiment  the  Negro  had  just 
performed. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Negro  pressed  the  juice  of  a handful  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Guaco-pinnt  into  a glass,  and  caused  the  person  to 
drink  two  table  spoonsfuls,  after  which  he  inoculated  some  of  the 
same  juice  into  the  skin.  He  made  eight  small  incisions;  one  in 
each  foot ; one  in  each  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  hands ; again  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb ; nud,  lastly,  on  each  side  of  the  breast. 
On  the  appearance  of  blood,  some  of  the  juice  was  poured  on,  and 
well  nibbed  with  the  pounded  leaves  of  the  plant ; w hich  opera- 
tion being  fully  performed,  the  |>erson,  if  bitten,  is  considered  us 
perfectly  cured,  and  besides  prepared  to  handle  any  serpent  of  the 
worst  kind  at  pleasure.  Various  experiments  were  then  tried,  both 
by  Mutis  and  his  companions,  and  all  proved  the  evident  powers  of 
the  juice.  Several  questions  were  also  proposed  to  the  Negro, 
respecting  other  plants ; but  he  assured  the  bre-standers  that  he 
knew  of  no  other  as  equally  efficacious,  and  that  this  plant  was  al- 
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wav*  eaten  by  the  Guaco  or  Serpent-hawk,  wlven  worsted  by  the  ser- 
pent* it  attacked  in  search  of  food,  moreover  declaring  that  he  had 
frequently  witnessed  the  circumstance,  and  always  noticed  that  the 
bird  uniformly  recurred  to  the  same  remedy. 

The  Guaco-plant  is  found  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mariquita,  as  well  as  in  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  vice- 
royalty of  Santa  Fe,  and  thrives  singularly  well  on  the  margins  of 
rivulets  and  in  dump  places.  Tlie  plant,  as  above  noticed,  has  been 
called  Guaco,  a name  that  was  found  preserved  by  tradition  among 
the  Negroes,  from  whom  the  communication  was  received,  but  its 
genus  is  not  yet  determined  in  botany.  Its  root  is  tibrous,  and 
extends  in  every  direction.  It  is  a species  of  creeper  or  bind- 
weed, and  its  climbing  and  udhering  shoot  is  round  when  young,  but 
angular  when  old,  and  set  with  opposite  leaves.  These  are  green, 
intermixed  with  purple,  smooth  below,  rough  above,  and  somewhat 
hairy.  The  flower  rises  like  a crest,  is  yellow,  flosculous,  and  four 
petals  are  seen  in  each  calix.  In  the  inside  of  the  tassel  of  the 
flower,  which  is  dented,  are  five'stamina  united  to  the  apices.  These, 
which  are  cylindrically  shaped,  surrouud  the  style,  and  contain 
long  and  bristly  seeds. 

Although,  as  a preservative,  it  was  at  first  supposed  unnecessary  to 
inoculate  with  the  juice  of  the  Guaco-plant,  under  an  impression 
that  its  effects  on  serpents  arose  out  of  the  disagreeable  smell  the 
plant  emits,  it  was  nevertheless  found  that  the  mode  usually  prac- 
tised by  the  Negroes  possessed  some  peculiar  advantages,  and  that 
in  like  manner  us  the  virus  of  the  small  pox,  introduced  by  the 
smallest  orifice  into  the  system,  affects  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood, 
this  also  might  have  some  strong  communicative  pro|>erties  which 
rendered  inoculation  more  safe  and  efficacious.  The  juice  operates 
as  a powerful  anodyne,  and  creates  in  the  patient  a copious  perspi- 
ration. When  the  cure  ha*  been  performed  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  native  empirics  nevertheless  say,  that  it  is  advisable 
to  continue  the  dose  five  or  six  times  during  the  successive  month, 
lest  any  of  the  venom  shmild  be  left  lurking  behind.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  aforesaid  process,  moreover,  tends  constantly  to  main- 
tain in  the  humours  of  the  body  the  strong  effect*  of  the  herb, 
which  operates  as  a shield  against  future  poison,  even  though  at 
the  time  of  being  bitten  the  plant  should  not  be  at  band  to  rub 
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the  wound  and  renew  the  dose.  They  further  add,  that  the  cura- 
tive virtue*  of  the  plant  subside  if  the  same  precaution  is  not  used 
at  the  next  increase  of  the  moon,  when  it  again  become*  necessary 
to  be  inoculated  by  the  liand  of  the  empiric.  This,  however,  is  held 
out  from  no  otlier  than  interested  views,  a*  the  curing  of  serpents’ 
bites  among  the  Negroes  is  still  a kind  of  trade;  and  both  dis- 
tinguished botanists  and  physicians  have  ltari  ample  and  frequent 
proof,  that  the  remedy  and  antidote  are  alike  permanently  effi- 
cacious. In  fact,  by  the  way  of  experiment,  serpents  have  been 
handled  long  after  the  monthly  period  of  inoculation  had  passed, 
though  it  is  strongly  recommended,  in  rases  of  trial,  that  the  per- 
son should  prepare  himself  half  an  hour  before  the  serpent  is  taken 
into  the  hand,  by  a dose  of  the  fresh  juice,  and  previously  rubbing 
his  hands  with  the  leaf,  a practice  that  has  been  frequently  followed 
with  success. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  on  this  subject,  have  not  clearly 
pointed  out  whether  it  is  the  effluvia  of  the  plant  which  act  on 
the  reptile  by  creating  a kind  of  disgust,  or  whether  an  agreeable 
sensation  is  communicated,  that  lulls  it,  and  makes  it  forget  its 
natural  malignity.  It  has,  however,  been  noticed,  tliat  on  spittle 
impregnated  with  the  juice,  being  cast  on  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
it  appears  to  become  drowsy,  notwithstanding  it  was  before  in  an 
irritated  and  restless  state ; whereas,  when  handled  by  the  person 
who  has  been  previously  prepared,  it  is  uneasy,  and  evinces  a wish 
to  escape.  A considerable  quantity  of  the  juice  being  poured  on 
two  serpents,  it  was  observed,  that  the  seusation  of  stupor  was 
not  very  durable,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  a short  period,  they  recovered 
their  accustomed  rigour,  and  were  as  active  as  before  they  had  been 
sprinkled. 

The  Guaco-plant  is  now  applied,  as  a cure  for  the  bite  of  alt 
kinds  of  serpents,  by  the  Spanish  physicians  in  the  tropical  pro- 
vinces of  South  America.  In  those  of  Venezuela  and  Caracas,  its 
use  is  become  so  general,  that  it  has  been  planted  and  reared  on 
all  the  large  estates,  aud  every  morning,  when  the  labourers  go  out 
to  work  in  the  tields,  a small  calabash  of  the  juice  is  carried  with 
them,  in  case  uny  misfortune  happens  to  any'  of  the  people.  This 
example  is  worth  follow  ing  in  the  West  India  Islands,  where  the 
plant  may  be  easily  obtained ; and  with  this  view  the  present  details 
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•re  given,  chiefly  taken  from  what  ha*  been  written  on  the  subject 
by  eminent  persons  of  the  faculty  in  Lima  and  Santa  Fe. 

As  before  observed,  tile  Guaco-piant,  although  not  in  use  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  has  been  found  to  possess  sovereign 
virtues,  and  to  counteract  the  poison  of  all  the  snakes  and  serpents 
peculiar  to  the  Spanish  main ; and  experiments  to  tins  effect  have 
there  been  made  on  the  lay  a,  as  before-meutioned ; tlie  taral,  or 
coral-snake,  called  so  from  its  red  colour ; the  cascabtl,  or  rattle- 
snake ; and  a green  one,  found  near  the  city  of  Giron  *.  Indeed, 
no  greater  proof  of  the  powerful  effects  of  the  plant  in  question 
can  be  brought  forward  than  the  case  of  the  rattle-snake.  The 
bite  of  the  latter  is  both  violent  and  grievous,  nevertheless  this 
remedy  has  proved  efficacious  to  persons  in  the  agony  of  death. 

However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  to  proceed  safely  in  the 
cure  of  persons  bitten  with  serpents,  the  fresh  leaf  of  the  plant  is 
necessary,  and  its  juice  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  a small  portion  of 
warm  water,  is  to  be  given  to  the  patient  iu  any  period  of  the 
disease,  and  without  any  previous  preparation.  The  chewed  or 
bruised  leaves  are  applied  to  the  wound  and  the  parts  affected, 
and  if  the  swelling  has  not  gained  the  furthest  extreme  of  the 
limb,  the  plant  ought  to  be  bouud  round  tlie  part  to  which  the 
poison  has  not  reached,  in  order  that  its  progress  may  be  there 
stopped.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  dose  must  be  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  patient  may  then  throw  aside  his  dread,  and  resume 
bis  customary  occupations. 

This  plant  has  been  found  so  efficacious  as  a remedy,  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  New  World;  the  various  experiments,  made 
on  both  man  and  dogs,  in  the  way  of  preventatives,  have  been  so 
completely  successful,  that,  besides  the  West  Indies,  it  might  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  Europe,  where  tlie  plant  also  deserves  the 

• Vallemont,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Raisonnl  of  Natural  History  (verb.  Serpent), 
observes,  that  in  Martinique  a species  of  serpent  is  found,  nod  there  called  the 
eoa/r-roai;,  owin';  to  the  blood's  gushing  from  every  part  of  the  person  bitten. 
It  is  a small  species  of  serpent,  inclining  to  the  viper  ; the  eyes  glariug,  the 
skin  transparent,  and  spotted  with  white  and  black.  The  body  is  thin,  and 
the  tail  very  small.  As  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  this  reptile  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  aerpent,  which  rather  tends  In  coagulate  the  blood,  possibly 
the  Guaco-plant  might  not  he  more  successful  than  alkalies,  which  in  this  case 
have  been  tried  with  less  effect  than  acids;  hut  perhaps  this  is  the  only  soli- 
tary instance  that  can  be  mentioned  as  an  exception. 
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notice  of  the  rational  philanthropist,  and  the  experiments  of  the 
public  schools  of  medicine.  Its  virtues,  once  established,  would 
render  the  plant  an  object  of  trade,  and  from  this  an  essential  relief 
might  he  derived  to  the  ills  of  the  human  frame.  The  inhabitants 
of  North  America  annually  export  a considerable  quantity  of 
snake-root ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  those  of  the  southern  continent 
will,  ere  long,  be  enabled  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  number  of 
herbs  and  gums  with  which  their  forests  abound,  for  some  of  which 
we  are  already  indebted  to  them,  and  that  then  the  Guaco-plant 
may  be  reckoned  in  their  list  of  exports. 

If  brought  to  this  distance,  perhaps  the  best  method  of  convey- 
ing it  would  be,  by  extracting  the  juice,  bottling  it  carefully,  and 
packing  it  in  a state  of  good  preservation.  This  article  might  be 
abundantly  supplied  from  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of 
the  main  continent,  and  by  a further  chemical  analysis  it  undoubt- 
edly would  be  found  to  possess  other  commendable  qualities, 
hitherto  unknown.  Even  experiments  already  made,  have  proved 
that  it  is  an  excellent  vermifuge,  and  the  peculiar  bitterness  of 
the  plant  strongly  corroborates  the  fact.  It  is  also  stomachic 
and  tonic. 

A species  of  creeper,  or  bind-weed,  of  partly  a similar  kind,  is 
said  by  Father Gumilla to  exist  in  Guayaquil;  but  its  exact  affinity 
with  the  Guaco-plaut  has  not  hitherto  been  traced.  There  is  also 
another,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jacquin,  in  bis  History  of  American 
Plants,  possessing  properties  not  unlike  those  of  the  Guaco-plant, 
though  different  in  genus  and  classification.  This  he  describes 
under  the  name  of  arisloluehiu  antftiicida,  ilipulis  cordalis,  which 
answers  to  the  description  of  the  one  called  carafe  in  South 
America,  of  which  the  flower  is  denominated  in  Cartliagena  fior  de 
alcatraz,  or  pelican-flower,  from  its  resemblance  to  tbe  bill  of  the 
pelican  ; and  its  virtues,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the 
Guaco-plant,  have  an  affinity. 

Besides  serpents,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  several  other 
animals  whose  poison  is  more  or  less  active  and  deadly,  against 
which  the  antidote  in  question  might  be  rendered  extremely  valu- 
able. Among  the  most  terrible,  is  that  of  the  blood  and  froth  of  a 
certain  species  of  lizard,  found  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  used  by 
the  natives  to  poison  their  arrows.  In  order  to  obtaiu  it,  they  suj- 
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pend  the  lizard  by  the  tail,  and  beat  and  irritate  it  till  it  emits  from 
the  mouth  a yellow  viscous  matter,  which  is  received  into  an  earthen 
cup,  and  fermented  in  the  sun.  Afterwards,  their  arrows  are  steeped 
in  it,  and  the  wounds  they  inflict  are  of  a deadly  nature.  In  these 
cases,  the  Guaco-plant  would  undoubtedly  answer  the  end  desired, 
and  certainly  it  is  on  that  account  highly  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  physicians  attached  to  the  British  armies  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  the  soldiers  are  alike  exposed  to  the  ills  of  war  and  the 
reptiles  of  the  woods. 

Several  other  herbs  and  roots  have  been  used,  with  a partial 
degree  of  success,  against  the  bites  of  serpents  ; and  many  other 
modes  of  cure  are  in  practice  among  the  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica, some  of  which  consist  in  bruizing  the  head  of  the  animal 
that  has  caused  the  wound,  and  applying  it  to  it;  but  as  none 
are  so  simple,  safe,  and  efficacious  as  the  Guaco-plant,  it  would  be 
useless  to  enumerate  them  in  this  place.  This  specific  is,  besides, 
now  well  known,  frequent,  and  easily  found  on  almost  all  the 
margins  of  rivulets,  and  in  damp  places,  and  can  also  be  readily 
transplanted,  or  propagated  by  means  of  seed. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 


SIR, 

The  anxious  desire  of  tlie  United  States  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  province  of  East  Florida,  which,  from  being  the  key  of  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  will  lay  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  in 
time  of  war,  entirely  at  their  mercy,  is  sufficiently  well  known ; and 
our  Jamaica  planters  and  merchants  ought  to  look  to  themselves, 
as  they  have  certainly  the  most  serious  cause  of  alurin  at  the  pros- 
pect of  East  Florida  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 
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In  time  of  war,  the  Utter  would  thence  have  a perfect  command  of 
the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  would  be  a measure  of  sound  policy,  were  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  cede  the  Florida*  to  Great  Britain ; and  to  induce  the 
British  Government  to  desire  the  acquisition,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  they  would  furnish  it  with  a regular  supply  of  naval 
stores,  such  its  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  masts,  and  ship-plank  ; 
with  live-oak  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  tor  ship-building,  with 
which  these  provinces  abound.  There  is  another  circumstance 
winch  ought  to  have  great  weight.  As  the  British  would  thus  ac- 
quire tlie  exclusive  possession  of  live-oak,  the  Americans  would  be 
thereby  excluded  from  its  use  in  forming  a durable  navy,  aud  he 
Obliged  to  use  their  own  worthless  oak,  which  will  not  last  above 
six  or  seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  they  must  be 
at  the  enormous  expense  of  renewing  their  whole  fleet. 

Live-oak  is  a wood  of  such  extraordinary  durability,  that  after 
the  trees  have  been  exposed  to  the  changes  and  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  for  upwards  of  a century,  it  acquires  a stony  hardness,  and 
will  resist  the  edge  of  the  best  tempered  steel.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  are  acquainted  with  its  value;  their  first 
frigates  were  built  of  this  wood,  from  trees  collected  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia ; they  also  procured  frames  for  ten  or  twelve 
seventy-fours,  which  were  deposited  in  their  arsenal,  but  were 
wisely  destroyed  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  There  are  now  only 
a few  scattered  trees  in  Carolina  and  Georgia ; perhaps  sufficient 
to  build  a frigate. 

In  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida  there  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  secure  harbours  in  America,  which  will  receive  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 

i am  induced  to  hope  that  these  observations  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Government,  and  the  Jamaica  planters  and  merchants. 

AN  OLD  OFFICER. 
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FLORIDA,  a country  of  North  America,  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  is  situated  between  25'  and  31°  north  latitude, 
and  between  80°  and  91°  west  longitude,  and  is  about  six  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  various ; the  broadest 
part  of  West  Florida  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  while 
the  narrow  peninsula  of  the  East  Florida,  extends,  in  the  sama 
direction,  from  south  to  north,  four  hundred  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west,  by  the  United  States  ; on  the  south,  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  is 
nearly  of  the  form  of  the  letter  q.  Among  its  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic,  St.  John's  and  Indian  rivers  are  the  chief.  Seguaua, 
Apalachicola,  Guatabachi,  Escambia,  Mobile,  Puscagola,  and 
Pearl  rivers,  all  rise  in  Georgia,  and  run  southerly,  through  Flo* 
rida,  into  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  principal  buys  are  St.  Bernard’s, 
Ascension,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Dauphin,  Joseph,  Apalachi,  and 
Spirito  Sancto;  and  the  chief  capes  are  Blunco,  St.  Bluize,  An- 
clotte,  and  Cape  Florida  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The 
climate  is  little  different  from  that  of  Georgia.  There  is,  in  this 
country,  a great  variety  of  sods ; the  eastern  part  of  it,  near  to  aud 
about  St.  Augustine,  is  by  far  the  most  unfruitful ; yet  even  there 
two  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  annually  produced.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  water  Florida,  and  the  parts  contiguous,  are  of  a su- 
perior quality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice  and  corn. 
The  interior  country,  which  is  high  and  pleasant,  abounds  with 
wood  of  almost  every  kind ; particularly  white  and  red  oak,  live-oak, 
laurel-magnolia,  pine,  hickory,  cypress,  and  red  aud  white  cedar. 
The  live-oak,  though  not  tall,  contains  a prodigious  quantity  of 
timber.  The  truuk  is  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  cir. 
cumlerence,  and  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  tlie  earth,  and  then 
brandies  into  four  or  five  great  limbs,  which  grow  in  nearly  a hori- 
zontal direction,  forming  a gentle  curve.  “ I have  stepped,”  says 
Bartram,  “ above  fifty  paces,  on  a straight  line,  from  the  trnnk  of 
•ne  of  these  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs.”  They  are  ever 
Vol.  111.— No.  V.  H 
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(freon,  and  the  wood  almost  incorruptible.  They  bear  a quantity 
of  small  acorns,  which  is  agreeable  food  when  toasted,  and  from 
which  the  Indians  extract  a sweet  oil,  which  they  use  in  cooking 
maize  and  rice. 

The  laurel-magnolia  is  the  most  beautiful  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  erect,  rising  in  the  form  of  a lieau- 
tiful  column,  and  supporting  a head  like  an  obtuse  cone.  The 
flowers,  which  are  on  the  extremity  of  the  brandies,  are  large, 
white,  and  expanded  like  a rose,  and  are  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete of  any  yet  known  ; when  fully  expanded,  they  are  from  six 
to  nine  inches  diameter,  und  have  a most  delicious  fragrance. 
The  cypress  is  the  largest  of  the  American  trees.  “ I have  seen 
trunks  of  these  trees,”  says  llart  ram,  “ that  would  measure  eight 
and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  for  forty  and  fifty  feet  sliaft.”  The 
trunks  make  excellent  shingles,  boards,  and  other  timber;  and, 
when  hollowed,  durable  and  convenient  canoes.  The  garden 
vegetables  are  in  high  perfection;  the  orange  and  lemon  tre<» 
grow  here,  without  cultivation,  to  a large  size,  and  produce  bet- 
ter fruit  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  intervals  between 
the  hilly  parts  of  this  country  are  extremely  rich.  The  principal 
town  in  W est  Florida  is  Pensacola;  in  East  Florida,  St.  Augustine. 

St.  Augustine  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  about  eighty  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Florida,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  east  from  St.  Mark’s,  and  three  hundred  and  sixteen  south- 
west from  Charleston  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
and  intersected  by  four  streets,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a church  and  monastery  of  the 
order  of  its  name.  The  breakers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
have  formed  two  channels,  whose  bars  have  eight  feet  of  water  each, 
north  latitude  30°,  west  longitude  81°,  30'. 

The  harbour  of  Pensacola  lies  eleven  leagues  east  of  Port  Lew  it 
and  Mobile,  und  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  west  of  the  island  of 
Tortuga.  It  is  large,  safe  from  all  winds,  and  has  four  fathom* 
water  at  ils  entrance,  deepening  gradually  to  seven  or  eight.  The 
bar  lies  in  latitude  30°  IS'  north,  and  longitude,  87°  14'  west.  The 
town,  which  lies  along  the  beach  of  the  bay,  is  of  an  oblong  form; 
aliout  a mile  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth.  It 
contains  several  hundred  habitations;  and  many  of  the  public 
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building*  and  houses  are  spacious  and  elegant.  The  governor’s 
palace  is  a large  stone  building,  ornamented  with  a tower,  built 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  defended  by  a small  fort,  called  St.  Mary 
de  Calve.  The  exports  of  Pensacola,  consisting  of  skins,  logwood, 
dying-stuffs,  and  silver  dollurs,  amounted,  while  iu  the  possession 
•f  the  British,  to  63,000 1.  annually.  The  average  value  of  im- 
ports, for  three  years,  from  Great  Britain,  was  97,000/.  The 
tow  n and  fort  of  Pensacola  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Spain,  in 
the  year  1781,  and  with  them  the  whole  province.  The  river 
Sliambe,  or  Escambia,  is  the  largest  stream  which  falls  into  Pen- 
sacola Bay.  It  aduiits  small  vessels  some  miles  up,  and  boats 
upwards  of  fifty  miles. 

The  name  of  I'lurirta  was  originally  given  to  all  the  east  coast  of 
America,  north  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
Florida  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  year  1497, 
by  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  country  here  spoken  of  was  unknown 
till  1531. 


A COPY  OF  A MEMOIR 

ON  THE 

PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  F.AST  AND  WEST  FLORIDA: 
Written  in  1810,  for  Prctenlalion  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

THE  peculiar  situation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  ought,  and, 
there  is  no  question,  is  permitted,  to  excite  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  parent  country  . The  enlightened  individuals  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  care  of  legislating  for  the  whole  empire  will  regard  the 
subject  in  its  proper  light. 

Auiono-  the  colonies  that  have  been  neglected  by  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  (having  been  possessed  by  both)  are  the  Florida*. 
The  turn  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  Americau  war  gave  no  in- 
creased consequence  to  them  ; and  they  lwve  continued  to  In?  de- 
pressed ever  since.  Their  real  importance  may  be  more  properly 
appreciated  since  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
(if  cession  it  can  be  termed),  as  the  remains  of  a barrier  to  the 
province  of  Mexico. 
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It  is  true  they  arc  the  least  fertile  parts  of  the  continent  of  North 
America ; but  those  who  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  sterility 
are  much  mistaken. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  look  forward  to 
them  as  future  possessions ; consequently  a vast  number  of  their 
subjects  have  visited  them,  with  a view  to  present  or  future  set- 
tlement. 

The  result  of  their  observations  and  inquiry'  has  been,  that  with 
a proper  cultivation,  and  an  ordinary  encouragement  to  that  culti- 
vation, the  Floridas  will  produce  cotton  of  the  finest  sort,  as  well 
as  timber  and  provisions. 

Of  the  first,  although  the  writer  has  not  with  him  any  data  upon 
which  he  cun  form  an  authentically  correct  opinion,  he  would  have 
. ll,tle  <loubt  of  his  correctness  were  he  to  say,  that  in  two  or  three 
years  from  this  time  there  might  be  produced  from  sixty  to  seventy 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  each  of  which  would  be  worth,  in  Liver- 
pool, fifty  dollars.  The  timber,  naval  stores,  icc.  would  also 
form  a considerable  export*.  There  remains  another  advantage; 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.  Good  cotton-land,  in 
Carolina,  is  worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  the  acre. 

Should  there  be  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  the  timber,  cotton,  &c.  of  the  Floridas  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  received  on  better  terras  in  the  former  country,  tlian 
those  of  the  United  States. 

1 here  is  another  and  a present  source  of  benefit,  from  which  a 
decided  and  immediate  advantage  may  be  derived.  The  advantage 
already  derived  from  the  port  of  Amelia,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
l nited  States,  will  be  easily  recollected.  This  state  of  things 
will  most  probubly  again  exist.  The  government  has  issuer!  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  unless  Great  Britain  shall  do  what 
her  policy  and  situation  forbid  at  preseut,  the  intercourse  shall 
cea  e on  the  ad  February,  181 J.  If  this  goes  into  effect,  of  which 
there  can  be  lit  lie  question,  the  southern  and  western  provinces 
will  maintain  au  indirect  iiitercoujse  with  Great  Britain,  through 
the  1 loridas.  Me*.ce,  should  the  Spanish  Government  withdraw 

* °f  ,he  ,imkfr  produced  in  that  quarter  .cm.  idea  mny  lie  formed  from  ui 

advertisement  inn  e« .paper  foi  five  tend.,  of  three  hut  ilrcd  tons 

ami  upwards,  wauled  to  lake  timber  froui  St.  Mary’s  river  to  Londoa. 
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every  baleful  tax  and  impost  on  the  produce  exported,  it  is  not 
only  probable  the  amount  of  this  produce  would  lie  great,  but  the 
colony  would  become  an  entrepot  for  British  manufactures ; and 
Louisiana,  the  Missisippi  territory,  Kentucky,  and  all  tlic  country 
bordering  on  the  Tennessee  and  Missisippi,  as  well  as  the  Carolina* 
and  Georgia,  would  be  supplied  with  British  manufactures  from 
Florida. 

Should  there  be  merely  a duty  of  five  per  cent.,  which  will  be 
twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  L'nited  States,  it 
would  l>e  sufficient  inducement  to  curry  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  through  all  the  settlements  west  and  north  of  Pensacola. 
Settlements  are  daily  making  on  the  Alabama  and  Tembigby, 
which  will  open  a new  source  of  supply.  A late  legal  decision  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  in  favour  of  some  per- 
sons in  Boston,  will  give  increased  activity  to  the  new  settlements. 

The  experiment  can  cost  nothing.  A tax  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  British  manufactures  would  l>e  more  than  enough 
to  pay  every  expense  of  government,  and  leave  a handsome  surplus 
to  make  a few  roads  to  certain  places. 

This  Memoir  is  not  intended  in  a political,  but  in  a commercial 
view;  its  object  being  to  display  tlie  proper  application  of  the 
science  of  political  economy  in  a given  colony,  and  to  a most  self- 
evident  national  advantage.  Much  might  be  said  ou  the  relative 
situation  of  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  A 
residence  for  the  two  past  years  in  that  country  would  enable  the 
writer  to  enlarge  this  Memoir  with  a detail  of  more  facts,  were  it 
necessary. 

A paper  has  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  printed  at 
Washington,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Government. 
It  proves  that  there  is  a quantity  of  fertile  laud  in  the  Florida*  un- 
cultivated ; that  the  situation  of  Pensacola  is  peculiarly  desirable; 
that  stock  and  timber,  &c.  may  be  sent  tlieuce  to  the  West  Indies; 
that  the  southern  and  western  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  will 
make  use  of  it  as  a channel  of  convey  ance  to  the  West  Indies. 

There  are  good  ports  in  the  rivers  St.  Mary  and  Mobile.  It 
is  believed,  but  uot  asserted  as  a fact,  that  there  is  one  in  the  St. 
Johu,  for  small  vessels.  There  is  another  in  the  St.  Augustine,  and 
that  of  Pensacola.  There  is,  besides,  a water  communication  from 
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Lake  Maceyo  to  Charlestown,  for  boats,  in  the  small  channels 
form ed  by  the  fertile  islands  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  healthiness  of  Pensacola  and  Mobile  give  them  a decided 
advantage.  Their  navigation  is  also  much  better  and  more  certain. 

Not  being  in  possession  of  a good  map  of  the  Florida*,  the 
writer  is  nimble  to  state  many  of  the  local  advantages  they  possess. 
It  is  also  necessary,  fully  to  comprehend  them,  to  know  the  ex- 
treme '.rounds  of  the  territory  in  (rosscssion  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  United  State*  claim  to  the  Perdido;  and,  it  is  reported,  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  fort  on  the  Mobile. 

Addendum. 

Facts  have  presented  themselves  on  this  subject,  since  the  above 
was  written,  and  they  have  proved  corroborative  of  the  contents  of 
this  Memoir.  The  writer  bus  discovered  the  circumstance  of  the 
Court  of  Spain  having  possessed  the  country  as  far  west  us  Baton- 
Rouge.  Were  the  country  repossessed,  and  a road  made  along 
the  frontier,  New  Orleans  would  sink  into  nothing,  as  a port,  before 
those  of  Mohile  and  Pensacola.  At  this  time,  the  allegiance  of 
the  province  of  West  Florida  might  be  re-obtained  with  the 
greatest  ease,  by  declaring  the  eastern  part  free  from  oppressive 
exactions.  The  United  States  cannot  go  to  war,  because  ths 
inhabitants  of  their  eastern  division  behold  the  accession  of  strength 
and  population  in  the  western  with  jealousy,  as  it  sinks  their  in- 
fluence and  consequence*  ; sluves  being  allowed  votes f in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  as  property,  a principle  of  repre- 
sentation which,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Eastern,  is  not  permitted.  In 
fact,  the  latter  would  rather  yield  altogether  the  claim  to  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas,  than  enter  into  a contest  for  them,  as  uncertain 
as  it  would  be  expensive. 

• Cannot  go  to  war"  is  too  strong  a phrase.  'The  United  States  went  to 
war,  in  I8is»f  iu  spite  of  the  Eastern  States.  Acquisitions  to  the  westward 
are  of  course  hostile  to  the  political  interests  of  the  Eastern  States;  but 
the  mischief  is  already  accomplished,  and  the  insignificance  of  those  states 
determined.— E. 

+ Slaves  arc  not  allowed  rotes,  but  the  representation  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  is  fixed  by  tbe  number  of  slares  they  coutain.— E- 
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THE  STORMY  PETREL*. 


NO  person  has  traversed  the  ocean,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
docks  of  Stormy  Petrels,  or  Mother  Carey  or  Kerry’s  Chicken*,  flitting 
past  his  vessel,  like  swallows,  or  following  in  her  wake,  and  glean- 
ing their  pittance  of  food  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Feathered  in 
black,  with  some  portion  of  white,  and  usually  making  their  appearance 
in  greater  numbers  previous  to  or  during  a storm,  they  have  Jong  been 
fearfully  regarded,  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  not  only  as  the  fore- 
boding messengers  of  tempests  and  dangers  to  the  hapless  mariner,  but 
as  wicked  agents,  concerned,  some  how  or  other,  in  ci eating  them.  No- 
body, it  is  said,  can  tell  any  thing  of  where  they  come  from,  or  how  they 
breed,  though  (as  sailors  sometimes  say,)  it  is  supposed  that  they  hatch 
their  eggs  under  their  wings  as  they  sit  on  the  water.  This  mysterious 
uncertainty  of  their  origin,  and  the  circumstances  above  recited,  have 
doubtlessly  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  they  are  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  that  personage,  who  has  been  styled  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air.  In  every  country  where  they  are  known,  their  names 
have  borne  some  affinity  to  this  belief.  They  have  been  called  Witches f, 
the  Devil’s  Birds,  and  Mother  Carey’s,  or  Kerry’s,  chickensj,  and  their  ap- 
pearance has  frequently  thrown  a damp  over  the  mind  of  the  hardiest 
seaman. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  the  least  of  the  whole  twenty-four  species  of  its 
iribe,  enumerated  by  ornithologists,  and  the  smallest  of  web-footed  birds, 
is  found  at  all  distances  from  land,  and  in  all  weathers;  but  it  is  particu- 
larly numerous  near  vessels  immediately  before  and  daring  the  continu- 
ance of  a gale,  when  flocksof  them  crowd  in  their  wakes,  more  than  usually 
active  in  collecting  their  food.  This  presentiment  of  a change  of  weather 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Petrel,  but  is  noted  in  many  other  birds,  and  common 
fo  all,  even  those  long  domesticated.  The  woodpeckers,  snow-birds, 
swallows,  are  all  observed  to  be  uncommonly  busy  after  a storm,  searching 
for  food  with  great  eagerness,  as  if  anxious  to  provide  for  the  privations  of 
the  coming  tempest.  The  common  duck  and  goose  are  invariably  noisy 
and  tumultuous  before  falling  weather;  and  though,  with  these,  the  atten- 
tion of  man  renders  any  extra  exertions  for  food  at  such  times  unnecessary, 

* Pr*>cellaria  Pelagica.— Lin  IT . 

t This  name  seems  to  have  been  originally  given  them  by  Carteret’s  sailors 
who  met  with  these  bird*  on  the  *oast  of  Cbiii. 

X This  name  belongs  to  North  America.  Mother  Carey  or  Kerry  is  said  to 
h;»*e  been  a New  England  witch,  who  used  to  ride  her  broomstick  between 
Khstie  island  and  the  Bermudas. 
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yet  they  wash,  oil,  dress,  and  arrange  their  plumage  with  uncommon  di- 
ligence and  activity  The  intelligent  and  observing  fanner  remarks  thin 
bustle,  and  wisely  prepares  for  the  is>ue;  but  he  is  not  so  rid  culously 
ab'iml  as  to  suppose,  that  the  storm  which  follows  is  produced  by  the 
agency  of  these  feeble  creatures,  who  are  themselves  equal  sufferers  by  its 
effects  with  man.  He  looks  on  them  rather  as  useful  monitors,  who,  from 
the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  and  a perception  superior  to  his  own,  point 
out  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  before  it  has  become  sensible  to  bis 
gro$*cr  feelings;  and  thus,  in  a certain  degree,  contribute  to  his  security; 
and  w hy  should  not  those  who  navigate  the  ocean  contemplate  the  appear- 
ance of  this  unoffending  little  bird  in  hkc  manner,  instead  of  eyeing  it  with 
hatred  and  execration?  As  well  might  they  curse  the  midnight  light- 
house, that,  starlike,  guides  them  on  their  watery  way,  or  the  buoy,  that 
warns  them  of  the  sunken  rock  below,  as  this  harmless  wanderer,  whose 
manners  inform  them  of  the  approaching  storm,  and  thereby  enable  them 
to  prepare  for  it. 

'The  Stormy  Petrel  breeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
Bahama  and  Bermuda  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Last  Florida  and  Cuba. 
It  breeds  in  communities,  like  the  bank-swallows,  making  Us  nest  in  the 
holes  and  cavities  of  the  rocks  above  the  sea,  returning  to  feed  its  young 
only  during  the  night,  with  the  superabundant  oily  ftxnl  from  its  stomach. 
At  this  time  they  may  be  heard  making  a continual  cluttering  sound,  like 
frogs,  during  the  whole  night.  In  the  day  they  are  silent,  and  wander 
widely  over  the  ocean.  The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  swallow.  If  this  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  mi- 
nute, twelve  hours  will  be  sufficient  to  waft  then*  a distance  of  seven  hun- 
dred an*l  twenty  miles;  a calculation  which  helps  us  to  account  for  the 
vast  distance  from  land  at  which,  even  in  the  breeding  season,  they  are 
sometimes  met  with. 

In  the  month  of  July,  says  the  author  of  the  American  Ornithology, 
while  on  a voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  I saw  few  or  none  of 
these  birds  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  our  ship  was  detained  there 
by  calms  for  twenty  days,  and  carried  by  currents  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Antonio,  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Cuba.  On  entering  the  gulf-stream, 
and  passing  along  the  coasts  of  the  Florida*  and  Carolinas,  these  birds 
made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  and  in  all  weathers;  contributing 
much,  by  their  sprightly  evolutions  of  wing,  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  af- 
fording me,  every  day,  several  hours  of  amusement.  It  is  indeed  an  inte- 
resting sight  to  observe  the*c  little  birds  in  a gale,  coursing  over  the  w'aves, 
down  the  declivities,  up  the  ascents  of  the  foaming  surf,  that  threatens  to 
Burst  over  their  heads;  sweeping  along  the  hollow  troughs  of  the  sea  as  in 
a sheltered  valley,  and  again  mounting  with  the  rising  billow,  and,  just 
above  its  surface,  occasionally  dropping  their  feet,  which,  striking  the 
water,  throw  it  up  again  with  additional  force;  sometimes  keeping  with 
both  legs  parallel,  on  the  surface  of  the  roughest  waves,  for  several  yards 
at  a time.  Meanwhile,  it  continues  coursing  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship** 
wake,  making  excursions  far  and  wide,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  now  a 
great  way  a-head,  aud  now  shooting  astern  for  several  hundred  yards# 
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returning  again  to  the  ship  as  if  she  were  all  the  while  stationary;  though 
perhaps  running  at  the  rale  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  But  the  most  singular 
peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  its  faculty  of  standiug  and  even  running  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  it  perforins  with  apparent  facility.  When 
any  greasy  matter  is  thrown  overboard,  these  birds  instantly  collect  round 
it,  and  facing  to  windward,  with  their  long  wings  expanded,  and  their 
webbed  feet  patting  the  water,  the  lightness  of  their  bodies  and  the  action 
of  the  wind  on  their  wings  enable  them  to  do  this  with  ease.  In  calm 
weather  they  perform  the  same  manoeuvre  by  keeping  their  wings  just  sq 
much  in  action  as  ro  prevent  their  feet  from  sinking  below  the  surface. 
According  to  Button  *,  it  is  from  this  singular  habit  that  the  whole  genus 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Petrel,  from  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  as  Scrip* 
ture  informs  us,  walked  on  the  water. 

As  these  birds  often  come  up  immediately  under  the  stern,  one  can  exa* 
mine  their  form  and  plumage  with  nearly  as  much  accuracy  as  if  they 
were  in  the  hand.  They  fly  with  the  wings  forming  an  almost  straight 
horizontal  line  with  the  body,  the  legs  extended  behind,  and  the  feet 
partly  seen  stretching  beyond  the  tail.  Their  common  note  of  “ wed, 
weet"  is  scarcely  louder  than  that  of  a young  duck  of  a week  old,  and 
much  resembling  it.  During  the  whole  of  a dark,  wet,  and  boisterous 
night,  which  I spent  on  deck,  they  flew  about  the  after-rigging,  making 
a singular  hoarse  chattering,  which  in  sound  resembled  the  syllables  “ pu- 
trel  tu  cuk  cuk  tu  tu ,"  laying  the  accent  strongly  on  the  second  syllable, 
u tret.”  Now  and  then  I conjectured  that  they  alighted  on  the  rigging, 
making  then  a lower,  cutting  noise. 

Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  seamen,  who  dread  the 
vengeance  of  the  survivors,  I shot,  continues  this  naturalist,  fourteen  of 
these  birds  one  calm  day,  in  lat.  33°,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Carolina,  and  had  the  boat  lowered  to  pick  them  up.  These  I exa- 
mined with  considerable  attention,  and  found  the  most  perfect  specimen 
as  follows  ,* — 

Length  six  inches  and  three  quarters,  extent  thirteen  inches  and  a half ; 
black  bill,  nostrils  united  in  a tubular  projection,  the  upper  mandible 
grooved  from  thence,  and  overhanging  the  lower  like  a bird  of  prey  ; head, 
back,  and  lower  parts,  brown  sooty  black ; greater  wing  coverts  pale 
brown,  minutely  tipi  with  white;  sides  of  the  vent  and  whole  tail  coverts 
pure  white ; wings  and  tail  deep  black,  the  latter  nearly  even  with  the  tip, 
or  very  slightly  forked  ; on  some  specimens  two  or  three  of  the  exterior 
tail  feathers  were  white  for  an  inch  or  so  at  the  root ; legs  and  naked  part 
of  the  thighs  black ; feet  webbed,  with  the  slight  rudiments  of  a hind  toe } 
the  membrane  of  the  foot  is  marked  with  a spot  of  straw  yellow,  and 
finely  serrated  along  the  edges ; eyes  black.  Male  and  female  differing 
nothing  in  colour. 

On  opening  these,  I found  the  first  stomach  large,  containing  numerous 
round  semi-transparent  substances  of  an  amber  colour,  which  I at  first  sus* 

• Buffon.  Tome  29,  p.  299- 
Voi.  HI.— No.  V.  L 
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pected  to  be  the  spawn  of  some  fish ; but  on  a more  close  and  careful 
inspection,  they  proved  to  be  a vegetable  substance  evidently  the  seeds  of 
some  maritime  plant,  and  about  as  large  as  mustard-seed.  The  stomach  of 
one  contained  a fish,  half  digested,  so  large  that  I should  have  supposed 
it  too  bulky  for  the  bird  to  swallow ; another  was  filled  with  the  tallow 
which  I had  thrown  overboard  ; and  all  had  quantities  of  the  seeds  already 
mentioned,  both  in  their  stomachs  and  gizzards ; in  the  latter  were  also 
numerous  pieces  of  bernacle-shells.  On  a comparison  of  the  seeds  above- 
mentioned  with  those  of  the  gulf-weed,  so  common  and  abundant  in  this 
part  of  the  ocean,  they  were  found  to  be  the  same.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
these  seeds,  floating  perhaps  a little  below  the  surface,  and  the  bcmacles 
with  which  ships’  bottoms  usually  abound,  being  both  occasionally  thrown 
up  to  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  vessel  through  the  waters,  in  blow- 
ing weather,  entice  these  birds  to  follow  in  the  ship’s  wake  at  such  times, 
and  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  merely  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm, 
the  greatest  violence  of  which  they  seem  to  disregard.  There  is  also  the 
greasy  dish  washings,  and  other  oily  substances  thrown  over  by  the  cook, 
on  which  they  feed  with  avidity,  but  with  great-good  nature,  their  man- 
ners being  so  gentle,  that  I never  observed  the  slightest  appearance  of 
quarrelling  or  dispute  among  them. 

One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  being  noticed,  and  shows  the  vast  range 
they  have  over  the  ocean.  In  firing  at  these  birds,  a quill  feather  was 
broken  in  each  wing  of  an  individual,  and  hung  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
which  rendered  it  so  conspicuous  among  the  rest  as  to  be  known  to  all  on 
board.  This  bird,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience,  continued  with  us 
for  nearly  a week,  during  which,  we  sailed  a distance  of  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  to  the  north.  Flocks  continued  to  follow  us  until  near 
Sandy  Hook,  New  York. 

The  length  of  time  these  birds  remain  on  wing  is  no  less  surprising. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  in  the  morning  to  perceive  them,  they  were 
found  roaming  about  as  usual ; and  1 have  often  sat,  in  the  evening,  in  the 
boat  which  was  suspended  by  the  ship's  stern,  watching  their  movements, 
until  it  was  so  dark  that  the  eye  could  no  longer  follow  them,  though  I 
could  still  hear  the  low  note  of  tceet , weet,  as  they  approached  the  vessel 
below  me. 

These  birds  are  sometimes  driven  by  violent  storms  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  One  was  shot  some  years  ago  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  Bewick  mentions  their  being  found  in  various  quarters 
of  the  interior  of  England.  From  the  nature  t f their  food,  their  flesh  is 
rank  and  disogreeablc  ; though  they  sometimes  become  so  fat,  that  as  Mr.' 
Pennant,  on  the  authority  of  Rrunnich,  asserts,  “ The  inhabitants  of  the 
Fcroe  Isles  make  them  serve  the  purposes  of  a candle,  by  drawing  a wick 
through  the  mouth  and  rump,  which  being  lighted,  the  flame  is  fed  bv 
the  fat  and  oil  of  the  body*.”  * 

A more  recent  account  of  the  Feroe  Isles  conveys  additional  particulars. 

* Bril  Zool  rol  ii  ' p 
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The  name  by  which  this  bird  is  there  known  is  Drunquiti;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  neither  this  name,  norany  othercir- 
cumstance,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  in  those  northern  solitudes  the  bird 
is  eiewcd  with  apprehension  or  disfavour.  It  builds  its  nest,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  rat,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  among  heaps  of  stones 
which  have  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  become  buried  in  the  earth,  into  which  the  bird  digs  its  hole.  From 
the  time  that  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  till  the  young  are  fttll  grown,  the 
bird  is  never  seen  abroad  bv  day ; but,  like  the  bat,  it  flies  out  in  the 
evening,  at  which  time  the  fishermen,  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  see  it 
skimming  over  the  water,  and  sometimes  when  it  is  so  dark  that  it  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  that  white  spot  on  its  rump  from  which  it  derives 
its  name ; for  Drunquiti  signifies  White  Rump.  The  disagreeable  smell 
of  its  flesh  prevents  its  being  sought  for  as  food ; but  it  is  occasionally 
caught  and  carried  home  by  the  fishermen,  when  it  becomes  so  tame  as 
to  suffer  itself  to  be  touched  and  handled  without  expressing  alarm  *. 
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Facsimile  Copy  o f an  old  printed  Tract,  entitled. 


CERTAINE  INDUCEMENTS 


Ttl  WELL  MINDED 

PEOPLE 


Who  are  lteere  straitned  in  llteir  Estates,  or  otherwise : or  such  as  are  willing 
out  of  Noble  and  Publique  Principles,  to  transport  themselves,  or 
servants,  or  agents  for  them  into  the  West  Indies,  for  the 
propagating  the  Gos  pell,  and  increase  of  Trade. 


Inducement  I. 

THERE  seemes  to  be  a great  Gate  opened  to  the  Gospells  entrance  upon 
the  Indians,  a great  part  of  them  being  already  reduced  to  Civil  Govern- 
ment, and  Co-habitation,  to  live  in  callings,  to  speake  Spanish  (which  is  a 
language  very  easy  to  be  learned)  and  some  to  writing  and  reading : yea 
the  wildest  Indians  upon  IheSouthernc  Main,  have  beetle  found  to  be  very 
open  to  conviction  in  their  Religion,  and  others  (yea  even  hundreds)  have 
earnestly  desired  to  live  somewhere  under  the  English  Government,  paying 

• Landt’s  Description  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  chap,  li,  sec.  xii. 
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tribute  and  would  desirously  leame  their  Religion : ai  being  resolved  tint 
Spaniard*  Religion  cannot  be  good,  the  Profewsour*  thereof  are  of  *o  evill 
Conversation,  they  generally  love  the  English,  and  some  are  proud  to  have 
the  English  names  put  upon  them  ; they  have  some  remaining  knowledge 
of  the  creation  of  man,  and  tif  a great  Flood,  they  abhorre  l.yars  and 
Adulterers. 


Inducement  2. 

Lasic  accommodation  for  Houses,  for  in  some  parts  there  are  some  ready 
built  j and  where  there  be  none,  a great  number  may  be  in  a few  days  fit* 
ted  for  their  present  abode ; for  there  is  no  such  rigour  of  weather  to  force 
such  exact  providing  of  Houses;  but  the  matter  of  Fortification,  Food  and 
Commodity  may  precede  better  and  more  beutifull  buildings:  there  are 
Leaves  of  a fathome  broad,  and  as  much  in  lenght,  which  will  suffice  to 
close  the  Walls  and  tioofes,  and  these  will  last  many  years;  but  when  it  is 
sesonable  to  build  fairer  Houses,  there  is  good  Timber  for  them,  as  l’ine. 
Cedar,  Oake,  (some  bearing  Acornes,)  locusts,  Ash,  Mangroves,  Manche* 
heele;  and  theworke  of  building  may  in  all  reason  befarre  cheaper  there, 
where  the  workman  is  not  burdened  with  Rents  and  provision  as  in  England. 

Inducement  3. 

There  may  be  a speedy  and  aboundant  supply  of  food  : speed  of  supply 
Ippeareth  by  the  time*  and  kind  of  supply.  English  graine  will  grow  well, 
and  yield  a pure  Flower,  Indian  Corne  yield*  a Crop  in  three  moneths;  Pease 
in  two.  Potatoes  in  five,  Pompions  in  three,  Cassavia  in  six,  Plantancs  in 
ten,  and  Angoala  Prase  in  five  mnneths,  (these  grow  on  a tier,  and  for 
three  yeares  or  more  have  little  intermission  of  bearing,)  Plantanes  con- 
tinue to  beare  well  four  yeares  without  any  intermission;  there  are 
other  roots  good,  as  Iliamus  and  Dishway,  which  will  keep  in  the  house 
most  part  of  the  ycare  in  stores:  these  things  for  fruits.  The  land  hath 
likewise  Hogs,  Deere,  Rabbets,  Guianaes,  Armadillacs,  W'estcotoones, 
Turtle,  Tilhoa,  and  where  the  Spaniard  hath  Itccnc,  or  is,  there  are  Coates 
Sheep,  also  Horses,  Assenecoes  for  service,  and  Cowes  for  food,  and  that 
very  good  and  plentiful!  In  the  rivers  of  Water,  and  on  the  Sea  coasts 
there  are  store  of  various  and  choyse  Fishes  very  good  for  food,  and  deli- 
cate as  Pike,  Breamc,  Hoglish,  Rockfisli,  Snappers,  Gropers,  Porgics,  Meg- 
fish,  Pariottish,  Grunts,  Angrlllish,  Blew  coatcs,  Velvet  coates.  Monage, 
Cunnyfish,  Lobsters,  Stingrais,  Horscis,  Gevallecs,  Pilchers,  Ambrefish, 
and  Oysters;  also  Turtle  of  divers  sorts,  Manatee  and  divers  other  sorts. 
In  the  Aire  is  great  diversity  of  Fowles,  Ducks  of  scvcrall  sorts,  Wildgcese, 
Pigeon,  Parret,  Mackow,  Turtle  Doves,  Goaling,  Curlews,  Passo,  Flem- 
ingo,  Ilernc,  Peacocke,  Cossaes,  Cohove*,  Turkcyes,  Cocke*  and  hennes. 
Blackbirds,  and  divers  other  sorts,  both  small  and  great  very  plentiful. 
The  atwundance  of  supply,  appearcth  not  only  in  what  hath  been  said, 
but  farther  ill  proportion  of  cncreasc;  one  graine  of  Indian  come  yeelds  a 
stalke,  and  each  stalke  yeelds  two  faire  eares  (besides  smaller)  each  care 
Containing  about  six  hundred  hundred  graines,  some  eight  hundred  ; so 
that  you  see  the  fruitfuU  Land  yeelds  above  a thousand  fold : fourteen 
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hundred  rare*,  yea  sometimes  a thousand  fills  a Hogshead  with  graine, 
and  that  is  eight  bushells ; so  that  sixty  four  Bushel  Is  are  commonly  pro- 
duced by  one  acre  at  one  crop,  and  on  the  same  ground  you  may  have 
three  crops  of  come  in  the  same  ycare,  if  not  four,  and  this  come  makes 
farre  better  Bread  than  what  hath  beene  usually  of  that  in  New  England 
and  Virginia;  and  indeed  it  may  be  made  as  good  as  our  bread  heer  in 
England,  and  will  make  very  good  Beere,  and  so  will  honey  likewise,  of 
which  there  is  great  store:  Pease  planted  in  an  Acre  which  three  quarts 
will  doe,  arise  in  one  crop  to  three  hogsheads,  sometimes  to  five,  though 
they  do  not  grow  at  all  times  of  the  yeere  alike ; yet  there  may  be  three 
crops  of  Pease  in  one  yeere ; there  are  divers  sorts  of  pease,  and  of  divers 
ctdours,  as  red,  white,  black  and  gray,  some  of  them  as  good  or  rather  bet- 
ter then  the  best  in  England.  Potatoes  yield  an  exceeding  encreasc  and 
are  very  delicious  for  mens  eating,  being  farre  more  pleasing  to  the  pal- 
late,  and  wholsome  to  the  Stomach  there,  where  they  eat  them  fresh  out 
of  the  ground,  then  they  are  here,  when  they  are  brought  over ; and  the 
reason  is,  because  they  are  commonly  two  or  three  moneths  old  before  they 
bee  eaten;  and  if  there  they  are  kept  but  six  dayes  after  they  are  out  of  the 
ground,  they  are  esteemed  fit  only  for  the  hogges;  Potatoes  are  also  ex- 
traordinary useful!  for  divers  sorts  of  cattell  in  the  rootes,  or  slipes,  upon 
which,  and  the  general  food  of  the  Cuntrey  usually  given  to  hogs,  doth 
yeeld  the  taste  of  the  Porke  much  more  sweet  and  pleasing  then  ours  in 
England,  and  indeed  is  as  palatsotne  and  nourishing  as  Mutton  hear. 
Plautanes  in  foure  acres  will  in  its  kind,  serve  a family  of  twenty  Persons, 
both  for  meat  and  drinke;  which  drinkc  is  pleasant,  quick,  nourishing 
strong  and  likesomc  wines;  Plantanes  are  a very  excellent  Frutc  whereof 
use  may  bee  made  in  sixteene  or  eightecne  severall  Dishes  of  different 
taste,  yet  every  one  pleasant  to  the  pallate,  wholsome  to  the  Stomach, 
hearty  and  very  nourishing  to  the  body ; they  do  make  good  bread  pud- 
dings, tarts ; and  yeeld  a fine  fiower  for  pancakes.  Cassavia  is  the  root  of  a 
Tree  which  is  a very  good  and  hearty  food,  rosted  in  the  fire  stewed 
baked,  or  boyled,  it  yeelds  likewise  a very  pure  flower,  which  makes  bread 
to  victuoll  Ships,  that  will  keepe  for  Shippes  store  some  veares,  and  continue 
very  good. 

Guyanaes,  Ariuadillacs,  and  Westcotoones  are  of  severall  shapes,  but  in 
their  eating  somewhat  last  like,  but  much  belter  than  a Rabbet.  There 
are  also  severall  other  sorts  of  Creatures  good  for  food  (not  specified)  of 
such  like  kinds.  The  Turtle  of  the  Land  is  a Beast ; very  good  wholesome, 
and  pleasant  flesh  for  meat;  of  which  there  is  reasonable  store.  Tilboa  is 
a Creature,  the  flesh  whereof  eateth  like  Biele,  and  is  almost  as  big  as  an- 
Oxe ; these  about  the  Sea  coast  are  soinwhat  rare  but  up  in  the  country,  by 
Indian  and  some  English  relations,  much  more  plentiful!.  As  for  Pish  it 
would  bee  too  tedious  to  relate  the  nature  and  quality  of  every  particular 
sort ; we  shall  only  make  a true  relation  of  some  of  the  cheifcst.  The 
liogfish  is  much  better  then  our  Salmon,  and  is  in  tast  exceeding  pleasant, 
it  is  a broad  red  fish,  and  about  the  bigness  of  an  ordinary  Salmon ; from 
which  fish  being  rested,  a pint  of  pure  fait  hath  dropped,  which  Patt  is 
good  for  divert  uses  to  dresse  victualls.  Rockfish  is  of  severall  sizes,  ordin- 
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arily  as  big  as  a Codfish,  and  some  are  much  bigger,  and  is  better  then  ft 
Codfish.  Snappers  are  about  the  bignesse  of  a Salmon,  and  arc  as  good  as 
the  Hogfish.  Gropers  are  about  the  size  of  a Codfish,  and  as  good  and  ra- 
ther  better.  Porgies  are  in  goodnesse  ncere  to  that  of  the  Hogfish  but  not 
above  halfe  so  big.  Meg  fish  is  as  big  as  the  Porgie,  and  not  much  infe- 
riour  to  it  in  goodnesse.  Of  the  Sea  Turtle  fish,  very  much  may  be  spo- 
ken, in  poynt  of  its  goodnesse ; it  is  a Creature  living  in  the  Sea,  and  feed- 
ing upon  the  grasse  growing  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Sea,  whereof  there  is 
plenty,  the  flesh  of  this  creature  is  very  good,  and  eates  much  like  Vcale; 
this  meat  out  of  a hidden  quality,  is  very  medicinall  for  the  cure  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Dropsy  and  Fluxes,  into  which  some  falls  though  sildome; 
and  gently  purgeth  their  bodies  throughly,  and  worketh  a perfect  cure ; 
the  flesh  thereof  may  very  well  be  eaten  without  bread,  and  is  marvelous 
flourishing,  and  very  desirable,  it  yeelds  good  store  of  Ovle,  which  is  so  in- 
offensive, that  halfe  a pint  may  be  drunke  at  a draught ; it  is  in  colour  yel- 
low, and  in  goodnesse  to  be  used  as  butter,  being  but  little  or  not  at  all  in* 
feriour  to  it:  it  is  also  very  soveraigne  being  composed  with  other  things 
into  a Salve,  for  any  greene  wounds,  or  old  sores  as  by  experience  hath 
appeared;  some  of  these  Fishes  in  spawning  time,  will  lay  two  or  three 
hundred  Egges,  which  Egges  arc  about  the  bignesse  of  a Hens  Egge,  and 
are  good  to  be  eaten;  this  Fish  is  very  plentifully  so  that  some  have  taken 
forty  at  a fishing,  and  sometime  more,  and  of  such  large  sizes,  that  some  of 
them  will  serve  fifty  men  at  a meale;  the  flesh  heerof  is  ordinarily  powdred 
up  in  hogsheads  for  ships  provision ; many  other  are  the  rare  qualities  of 
this  fish  (if  it  may  be  called  a Fish  for  it  is  indeed  rather  Flesh)  and  of 
these  Turtles  there  are  severall  sorts;  as  greene  Turtle,  Hawkes  Bill  Turtle, 
(of  which  is  the  Shell  for  Combs)  Logger  Haads,  Trunks  Turtle,  Lady 
Turtle,  some  better,  some  worse,  but  all  good  for  food  and  the  beat  is  most 
plentifull.  Manatee  is  likewise  a Creature  living  in  the  Sea  and  might  well 
bee  termed  a Sea  Cow,  for  the  taste  thereof  is  like  Biefe,  and  is  very  good, 
and  taketb  Salt  likewise;  this  Creature  hath  a Stone  which  is  a very  sove- 
raign  remedy  for  the  Stone  in  the  bladder,  and  very  helpfull  to  women  in 
travelJ,  as  hath  often  been  proved;  as  also  against  the  Cramp  for  which 
particulars  there  are  likewise  many  other  things,  as  Sharkcs  Stones,  Crabs 
Slones,  and  many  other  medicines  from  severall  scnsibles  and  vegitables, 
for  the  diseases  there,  and  also  for  the  diseases  raigning  in  other  parts,  of 
which  good  use  may  be  made. 


Inducement  4-. 

Sufficient  provision  for  clothing;  in  two  or  three  yeeres;  for  Cotton- 
seed being  planted,  yeelds  in  four  or  five  moneths,and  of  this  divers  kindcs 
oflinnen  cloathing,  both  inward  and  outward,  may  be  made;  as  also  stock- 
ins  and  gloves.  Besides,  there  is  a Silke  grasse,  which  growes  naturally, 
and  may  be  cut  bnce  a year;  this  by  the  Indians  is  easily  fitted  to  make 
cordage,  and  to  be  spun  into  a fine  thread,  very  good  to  make  Stuffes 
which  questionlesse  would  be  very  fine  and  rich  it  being  in  its  nature  and 
colour  much  like  raw  Silke.  The  bodies  of  Plantanc  trees,  and  leaves 
of  Pine-Apple  trees,  doe  also  yeeld  a fine  thread.  Sheep  prosper  well 
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there,  and  Silke  Wormes  are  likely  to  do  so,  yet  weareit  better  to  have  oc- 
casion to  fetch  Silke  from  the  neighbouring  East  India,  as  the  Spaniards 
use  to  do.  Hides  are  easily  in  three  or  foure  inoneths  tanned,  to  make 
leather  for  shoes  and  boots,  there  is  matter  likewise  to  make  hats. 

Inducement  5. 

Of  commodities  there  are  in  being,  Indico;  Cocheneale,  Annottoe,  Bal- 
same.  Sugar  Canes,  Ginger,  Silke  grasse,  Silke  cottor.,  and  other  Cotton, 
Sarsaperilla,  and  other  drugges.  llees  wave,  Dete  (which  is  an  excellent 
perfume,  growing  naturally,  and  there  is  some  probability  it  would  bee 
much  better  being  transplanted,  divers  sortcs  of  Dying  woods,  as  also 
Tarre,  Pitch,  Tallow,  Hides,  besides  mines  of  Silver  and  Gold,  there  is  also 
Copper  and  Iron,  it  is  supposed  likewise  that  many  of  the  East  India  Com- 
modities will  grow  there,  and  so  would  Vines  for  Wines  and  Olives  for 
Oyle  in  that  soyle  and  clime,  as  the  like  experience  shewes,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  King  of  Spaine  witnesseth ; also  there  are  Pearls  and  some 
Spices;  yea  there  is  a Bark  of  a Tree  which  is  white,  that  scemeth  a com- 
pound of  all  Spices. 

Inducement  fl. 

The  comfort  of  Fruits,  which  are  so  refined  by  the  Sunnc  and  whole- 
some, that  they  infect  not  the  body  though  eaten  in  aboundance.  There 
is  most  delightfull  gardening,  and  more  easy  then  in  cold  places.  The 
sorts  of  Fruit  besides  Plantaines,  are  Pine-apples  (which  is  a fruit  for  deli- 
cacy, delicious,  sweet  and  pleasing  fast,  to  be  admired,  and  the  scent 
thereof  very  odoriferous  and  pleasing  to  the  sence ; it  is  accounted  one  of 
the  primest  fruites  in  the  whole  world)  Orranges,  Lemmons,  Limes,  Pome- 
citrons,  Figgcs,  Pomegranates,  Coco  Nuts,  Supporters,  Ouavafs,  yellow 
Plums,  Mameele,  Custard  fruit,  Water  Millions  (a  fruite  as  bigge  as  a 
Pompion  heere,  which  yecldes  about  a quart,  some  a pottle  of  very  pleasant 
liquor,  and  very  good  against  the  Stone-Chollick  and  Stone  in  the  blad- 
der) Musk-millions,  a kind  of  Cherries  with  three  Stones,  Pricklepeares, 
and  Pinguines,  all  these  very  good,  the  trees  alsoalwais  green  and  pleasant 
to  behold. 

Inducement  7. 

The  moderation  of  necessary  charge,  and  paines  of  Railes  and  Pales  is 
avoided ; for  Lime  trees  fence  better  then  any  quickset  in  England,  any 
easy  hand  of  woman  or  lad  can  plant  them,  and  they  grow  up  and  beare  in 
two  yeares.  Three  men  will  cut  downe  the  woods,  and  fit  an  acre  of 
ground  in  eight  daics  to  be  planted,  afterward  the  ground  being  kept  cleane, 
is  alwaies  upon  a shower  of  rainc  ready  to  be  planted,  and  one  man  may 
plant  an  acre  of  Corne  in  a day  ; so  also  Plantaines  and  Pease ; and  in  two 
daios  a man  may  plant  an  Acre  of  Potatoes;  Come  and  Potatoes  need 
weeding  once  a fortnight,  and  an  acre  may  be  weeded  by  one  man  in  two 
bourcs.  Plantaines  afteronce  planting  need  little  pains  in  Husbandry,  only 
sometimes  superaboundant  suckers  to  be  taken  away.  The  Land  reedcs 
cue  dung,  nor  any  fallow  years;  the  Indian  Corn  needs  no  plowing  nor 
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haiowing:  the  labour  for  providing  hay  and  other  fodder  for  winter  Is 
needles.se,  the  gra>se  being  always  green e,  so  that  it  is  easie  to  keepe  great 
droves  of  Called;  one  man  by  labour  can  provide  for  twenty  men;  the 
Indians  are  also  apt  to  labour;  and  will  be  helpfull  in  making  cordage, 
also  iu  building  and  Smith’s  worke,  so  likewise  in  Fishing.  By  these  par- 
ticulars and  the  former  it  may  be  perceived  how  a godly  people  may  be 
inabied  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  more  liberall  to  God  in  publike  and  do- 
mestic ke  duties,  which  leisure  seemes  to  be  contrived  b)  Providence  iu 
these  benigne  partes  to  bring  in  these  Gentiles,  to  which  every  pious  fa- 
mily will  conduce  something:  also  a people  of  large  hearts  may  be  there 
more  free  to  each  other,  in  acts  of  Hospitality,  curte.de,  relife,  and  com- 
merce, neither  shall  they  be  necessitated  by  Covetousnesse,  or  rigid  deal- 
ing, to  occasion  Keproach,  under  which  some  are  here,  to  the  grife  of 
others  and  themselves;  Also  prelious  soules  settled  in  these  pries  shall  be 
exemted  from  the  drudgery,  which  they  are  put  to  in  England,  and  other 
places;  so  that  as  their  names  may  be  freed  from  reproach,  there  bodies 
may  be  freed  from  moyling,  so  their  hearts  from  a great  deale  of  care; 
yea,  though  they  have  many  Servants  and  Children  to  keepe,  they  are  uot 
burthensome,  but  helpfull;  neither  doe  heat  or  cold  procure  any  impeach- 
ment to  the  labour  of  body  or  study  of  iniude. 

Inducement  8. 

The  healthfulnesse  of  the  climate : there  is  no  Itch,  Scab,  Distillation  by 
the  Noase,  nor  Cough  nor  Lice,  upon  the  body,  nor  small  Poxe,  \1  easels. 
Consumption,  Gout,  Palsie,  or  any  plcihoriquc  diseases  are  seldome  or 
never  found  there. 

Inducement  9. 

And  farther  all  the  relations  in  this  Booke  have  bien  made  and  arc,  con- 
firmed by  severall  well  knownc  men  of  trust  and  quality,  (to  very  many  in 
this  cilty)  who  have  lived  there  many  years  some  six  some  eight,  some 
twelve  yeares  some  more  some  I esse,  which  said  Inhabitants  have  not  only 
made  this  report,  but  doe  evidence  the  truth  by  their  personal  returning 
with  the  last  tleete  in  the  year  1044)  Judging  of  it  the  most  comfortable 
place  that  ever  they  lived  in,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  have  been  tra- 
vellers in  oilier  Countries  with  great  Observation. 

The  truth  of  what  is  said,  Concerning  the  goodness  of  this  Country  is 
further  manifest  (both  by  marchants  from  severall  Parts  of  this  Kingdome, 
and  Holland,  w ho  have  a constant  Trade  with  the  English  there  planted, 
both  yearly  and  severall  times  in  the  year,  by  which  they  have  gayned 
great  estals.  And  those  Masters  and  Servants  which  have  though  meanly 

been  transported  thither  have  much  enriched  themselves  by  their  planta- 
tions. 

And  also  divers  of  New  England  who  have  transplanted  themselves  into 
the>e  parts  and  thus  reported  to  their  friends  living  in  London  which  for- 
merly lived  by  them  in  New  England,  that  if  God  had  planted  them  in 
the  West  Indies  when  they  went  first  to  New  England  they  had  beene  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  common -wcali its  iu  the  world,  by  all  which  it  doth 
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apeerc  that  those  Parts  arc  most  desirable  for  habitation  and  comfortable 
subsistance  besides  tbe earnest  desire  that  all  good  Christians  ou^ht  to  have 
in  fulfilling  the  Will  and  Command,  of  the  Ia>rd  and  Master  Christ  Jesus, 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospcll,  to  poorc  Indians  who  are  in  darkness,  and 
so  much  the  moore  in  regard  the>e  jx>ore  people  desire  the  English  to  in* 
habit  with  them. 


Inducement  10. 

fIhe  division  or  allotment  of  Lands  in  the  first  yeareisto  be  as  fulloweth, 
to  be  alt  Freehold  land  to  all  the  persons  hecrafter  mentioned,  and  their 
h circs  and  assignes  for  ever  hcerafu-r. 

1.  All  that  dull  land  at  first,  and  within  the  first  twelve  inoncths  of  the 
first  arrival),  are  to  have  six  acres  for  every  head  or  person  within  foure  miles 
of  the  Townes  circumference,  and  sixty  acres  an  head  in  some  other  place: 
and  Servants  are  to  have  the  like  quantity  when  they  come  out  of  their 
time. 

2.  All  that  shall  land  between  the  first  twelve  moneths  and  the  end  of 
the  next  six  moneths,  are  to  have  four  acres  an  head  within  four  miles  of 
the  Townes  circumference,  and  30  acres  an  head  in  some  other  place,  and 
servants  are  to  have  the  like  quantity es  when  they  come  out  of  their  times. 
Moreover  unto  every  master  or  Family  there  shall  be  allotted  a certains 
portion  of  ground  in  the  Towne  for  building  of  houses  and  for  gardens,  &c. 
and  also  to  every  Servant  when  they  come  out  of  their  times. 

3.  For  encouragement  to  well  atfected  Persons  to  contribute  money  es 
fo.  a publique  stocke;  it  is  agreed,  that  he  that  puts  into  the  said  pub* 
liqut  Stocke  one  Hundred  pounds,  shall  have  for  it  live  Hundred  Acres  of 
Land,  and  his  money  paid  him  backe  again  in  convenient  time  out  of  the 
publique  profit  and  revenue,  and  so  proportionable  for  every  tuuime  under 
or  above'  one  Hundred  Pounds ; and  that  every  man  not  going  in  Person, 
shall  notwithstanding  if  he  adventer  any  sum  me  of  money  have  the  like 
priviledges:  and  likewise  every'  man  not  going  in  Person,  but  sending  Ser- 
vants, shall  have  the  like  priviledge  for  the  said  servants  as  if  he  went  in 
person,  and  his  Servants  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  their  service,  de* 
maud  and  recive  as  theire  due  the  proportion  of  Land  above  specified. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED, 

Made  by  some  who  know  not  those  parts. 
object.  I. 

Some  will  say,  they  tkinkc  the  heat  of  the  Country  is  intolerable,  it 
being  alnais  Summer . 

ASSW. 

This  is  fully  answered  by  Experience.  There  are  some  hundreds  here 
in  London , who  besides  the  many  thousands  of  our  Countrymen  there  (that 
have  had  opportunity  of  returning  hither  aguitic  had  they  desired  it)  heart 
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witnesse  to  the  contrary ; the  one  resolving  to  end  their  (laics  there;  the 
other  that  are  heer,  generally  desiring  nothing  more,  then  to  retume  to 
those  parts  againe,  as  the  only  sweete  climate  affording  all  comfortable 
means  of  lively  hood,  beyond  any  other  latitude  Knowne  to  them  in  the 
"hall  world;  besides  the  temperatenessc  of  the  climate  is  cleared,  not  only 
by  experience  as  aforesaid,  but  by  Reason  itselfe,  for  the  coole  aire  rising 
and  increasing  with  the  risina  and  strenght  of  the  Sunne,  which  cooles  and 
qualities  the  otherwise  extraordinary  Heat. 

Againe  the  nights  arc  long,  the  Sunne  setting  twelve  iloures,  and  the 
Sunne  being  directly  under  the  Earth,  the  Aire  ami  Earth  is  much  cooled 
thereby. 

And  lastly,  the  grasse  being  alwaies  grccne,  plainly  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  such  parching  heat  as  is  conceived,  and  wee  know  to  be  in  other 
countreys. 

object.  2. 

Some  mil  my  the  heat  and  plenty  in  those  parti  are  enemies  to  procreu- 
tit m. 


The  Spaniards  who  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  luxurious  livers 
in  the  World,  doe  confute  this  opinion ; for  they  have  not  only  plenty  of 
children  begotten  in  Werllocke,  but  also  numerous  multitudes  of  a mixt 
generation,  which  they  beget  on  Aegroes  and  Indian  whonren ; the  first 
Called  Mulattoes,  the  other  Afcsteeces,  of  both  which  there  are  multitudes ; 
and  many  English  women  have  two  children  at  one  birth. 

All  which  considered  and  laid  in  the  ballance  with  the  present  sad  and 
suffering  (and  not  easily  reparable)  condition  of  many  thowsands  here,  who 
either  by  the  plundering  and  utter  ruine  of  their  Estates  by  the  cruelty  of 
their  Cavaleers,  or  through  the  decay  of  trading,  made  now  so  unable  to 
afford  that  helpe  to  the  state  in  relieving  and  supplying  others,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  subsist  themselves;  and  must  suddenly  (without  I esse  then 
a miracle)  prove  very  great  burthens  to  others,  as  already  they  are  to 
themselves,  and  when  as  so  comfortable,  yea  plentiful!  conditions  of  living 
and  providing  for  their  Families,  invite  them  to  these  more  propitious  and 
and  abounding  parts  of  the  World,  it  seemes  not  only  folly  in  multitudes  of 
men,  that  thinke  there  is  noe  living  out  of  the  smoke  of  their  ownc  Chim- 
ney’s (that  hardly  afford  any)  hot  cruelty  to  themselves  and  theirs,  to  wel- 
ter and  languish  in  a sordid  condicion  here  at  home,  that  might  so  plenti- 
fully provide  for  themselves  and  theirs ; but  ill  affection  to  the  State,  which 
they  may  serve  there  and  must  over-burthen  heer. 

And  lastly  it  is  most  of  all  ingratitude  to  the  rich  bounty  and  goodnesse 
of  the  Creator,  that  they  are  so  fane  from  making  use  thereof,  that  they  ab- 
horre  the  thoughts  of  going  to  see  his  wonders  in  tire  deep,  and  the  deep 
treasures  of  his  wonderfull  riches  in  those  l’aradises  of  the  Earth,  reserved 
(as  it  seemes)  as  a special!  part  of  the  recompeucc  of  the  straitnesse  of  his 
ownc  people  in  those  more  glorious  then  is  yet  credited  in  other  parts  of  tbs 
world. 
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A cornel  were  and  are  thought  good  food,  where  bread  is  not  knnwne, 
but  there  is  not  that  dispmpurtion  betweene  Bread  and  Acornes,  that  in- 
deed there  is  betweene  those  and  these  parts,  the  inclemency  and  barren- 
ness of  these  parts,  put  in  comparison  with  the  fertility  and  nature  cherish- 
ing sweetncs ; atfoording  scarce  any  degree  of  comparison. 

Besides  if  some  good  though  poor  people  were  intermixed  with  the  many 
thowsandsof  our  own  Countrey  men  already  planted  in  the  H'est  India , they 
might  impart  spiritual]  riches  and  treasures  unto  them  in  participation  of 
their  temporalis,  and  be  both  made  not  only  happy  thereby  themselves, 
but  communicate  much  of  the  riches  of  those  plentifull  parts  to  these  ft  hat 
are  made  indigent  and  wanting  them)  both  for  their  comfortable  refresh* 
ment  here,  and  maintaining  a great  trade  with  other  nations. 


A 

PARTICULAR 

Of  such  necessary  Provisions  as  every  Adventurer  is  to  carry 
according  to  the  number  of  his  Servants : Together 
with  an  Estimate  of  their  Prices. 


In  rictualls  for  One  Man  for  Sis  Moneths. 


T wo  Busbells  of  Mrale  ... 

- 0 

10 

00 

One  Bushel!  of  Oatmeaic  ... 

- 0 

M 

0* 

flail  a Budirll  of  Pease  - - - 

- 0 

01 

0* 

Two  Quarts  of  Oyle  .... 

. 0 

02 

00 

One  Quart  of  Viniger  ... 

. 0 

00 

0<S 

Two  Quarts  of  Aqua  Vita  - - 

- 0 

01 

00 

Halfe  a Peeke  of  Bay-Salt  - - - 

- 0 

00 

04 

20  Pounds  of  Sulfulk  or  Holland  Clieese  - » 

- 0 

"l 

02 

In  Nutmeg,  Pepper  and  other  Spices 

- 0 

01 

00 

J 

00 

00 

In  Appaueu.  and  Beddinc  for 

on*  Man  for  tzielve 

Moneths. 

One  Monmouth  Cap  or  Hat 

- 

- 0 

02 

00 

Three  Necke-Cloaths  or  Bands 

- 

- 0 

01 

03 

Three  Shirts 

- 

- 0 

07 

09 

Tw  o Suits  of  Canvas 

- • P 

• 0 

11 

00 

One  Suit  of  Demity  or  Fustian 

- 

- 0 

11 

00 

Three  Paire  of  Linnen  Stockings 

- 

- 0 

03 

00 

Three  Paire  of  Shoocs 

- 

- 0 

07 

0(3 

Inkle  for  Garters 

- 

- 0 

00 

02 

Ooe  Douzen  of  tlireed  Points 

- 

- 0 

00 

03 

One  Hanunack  to  lye  on 

- 

- 0 

00 

00 

2 

Oil 

09 
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In  Atoms  for  One  Man. 


One  Musket  ..... 

Six  Pounds  of  Gunpowder  - 

Eighteene  Pounds  of  lead  bullets 

One  Sword  - 

One  Belt  - . 

A Cartridge  of  Tinne,  covered  with  Leather  to  hold  ten  or 
twelve  patroncs  .... 

In  Match  .... 


X s.  d. 
0 16  00 
0 06  00 
0 03  00 
0 06  00 
0 01  00 

0 01  06 
0 02  00 


1 15  06 


In  IIoushold  Implements  for  five  men,  and  so 

after  the  rate  for  more. 

One  Iron  Pott  - 

. 

0 06  00 

One  Iron  Kettle 

- 

O 06  00 

One  large  Frying  Pan 

. 

0 02  06 

One  Gridiron  ... 

• 

0 01  00 

One  Skillet  ... 

_ 

0 02  06 

One  paire  of  Bellowes 

0 01  00 

Platters  Dishes  aud  Spoones  of  Wood 

0 04  00 

One  Spit 

0 02  00 

One  Grinding  Stone 

• 

0 04  00 

In  Nailes  of  all  Sorles 

- 

1 00  00 

One  Iron  Pestell  of  four  foot  long  to  beat  Corne 

- 

0 02  06 

2 12  00 

Whereof  one  fift  part  for  one  Man  is 

• 

- 

0 10  05 

In  Tooles  for  Jive  Men,  and  to  qfler  the  rale  for  more  or  lesse. 


Five  broad  Hoas  - . - 

Two  Narrow  Hoas  - 

One  broad  Axe  - - . 

Five  felling  Axes  - - - 

Two  Steell  Hand-Suwes 
One  Tenant  Saw  - 

One  Whip  Saw  set  and  filed,  with  Box,  Files  and  Wrest 
Two  Hammers  - - 

Three  Shovells  - - 

Three  Spades  - 

Two  Augers  .... 

Six  Chizells  - 

Two  Piercers  stocked  - 

Three  Gimblets  - - . . 

Two  Hatchets  .... 


£ s.  d. 
0 10  00 
0 03  01 
0 03  08 
0 07  06 
0 04  08 
0 05  00 
0 10  00 
0 02  00 
0 04  06 
0 04  0G 
0 01  02 
0 03  00 
0 00  08 
0 00  06 
0 03  06 
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Two  Frowes  to  clcane  Palos 
Four  Hand-Dills 
Two  Pick  Axes 
One  Iron  Crow 


V hereof  one  fifth  part  for  one  Man  is 


X.  s.  d. 
0 03  00 
0 0(1  08 
0 03  00 
0 02  00 


3 18  08 


0 15  09 


yin  Estimate  of  the  Whole  Charce  of  transporting  one  Servant,  pro- 
viding him  with  all  necessaries. 


In  Victualls  .... 

In  Apparell  and  Bedding  ... 

In  Armes  .... 

In  Household  Implements  ... 

InTooles  .... 

In  Starch  and  Castle  Sope  ... 

A Cask  or  Chest  to  put  his  Goods  in 
Fraight  for  his  Goods  at  the  rate  of  a Hogshead 
For  his  Victualls,  and  Passage,  and  other  accommodation 
at  Sea  .... 


X.  s.  d. 


01 

10 

GO 

03 

00 

00 

02 

00 

00 

00 

12 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

06 

00 

00 

05 

00 

01 

00 

00 

05 

10 

00 

15 

03 

00 

Whereas  we  wlio  have  had  experience  of  the  transporting  of  Servants, 
doe  find  that  the  rules  before  specified  are  to  low,  we  have  therefore  altered 
this  last  Estimate  and  have  there  expressed  what  the  least  charge  will  be 
to  those  who  either  transport  themselves  or  Servants. 

The  Gunpowder  and  Shot  herein  specified,  are  to  be  kept  only  for  service 
against  an  Enemy  ; and  therfore  for  fowling  powder  and  shot  every  man 
is  left  to  his  owne  liberty,  but  will  prove  very  necessary  for  comfortable 
subsistence. 


A Note  for  the  Adventurers  Memory  of  such  things  as  he  may  (if  he 
please)  carry  with  him  either  for  his  owne  better  accommodation 
(on  shipbottrd,  or  for  some  lime  qfler  his  arrival  on 
Land ) or  for  Trade  according  to  his  ability. 

Provision  for  Ship-Board. 

Hue  Wheat-fiower,  close  and  well  packed,  to  make  puddings,  &c.  Claret 
Wine  burnt,  Canary  Sack,  Consevcs,  Marmalades,  Suckcts  and  Spices, 
Sailet  Oyle,  Prunes  to  Stew,  live  Poultry,  Rice,  Butter,  Holland  Cheese 
or  old  Cheshire,  Gammons  of  Bacon,  Porke,  dried  Neates  Tongues, 
Biefe  parked  up  in  Viniger,  some  Weather  Sheep,  Meates  baked  in 
earthen  Pots,  I.eggs  of  Mutton  ininced  and  stewed,  and  close  packed  up 
in  tried  sewet  or  butter,  in  earthen  Pots,  juice  of  Lemmons,  &c. 
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Commodities  for  a Man's  oume  use,  or,  to  trade  with. 

Canvas  of  clivers  sortes  and  prices,  from  lOd.  to  2«.  per  Ell,  some  Vi  try 
Canvas  for  Sailes,  Lockrams  of  all  sorts,  Dowlas,  Hollands  of  divers  sorts 
from  2 shillings  to  S shillings,  Cambrickes,  Lawnes,  Scottish  Cl  oaths, 
whited  Hoans,  coloured  Callicoes,  tufted  Holland,  hrowne  and  white 
Fugeratoes,  Dimities,  Fustians,  white  and  coloured  Flaxen  Cloath  of  six 
quarters  broad  for  Table  Cloathes,  Flaxen  Cloath  ft  - Napkins,  Pouldavis 
aud  Crockers  for  packing  cloath:  Ail  sorts  of  coloured  Threed,  brown  and 
white  Threed  of  all  sorts,  from  three  shillings  to  twelve  shillings  per 
pound,  Needles  and  Pins  of  all  sorts,  knitting  needles  for  Stockings  and 
Gloves,  Cruell  and  Muckado  ends,  Worsted:  Silke  Thread  and  Haire 
Buttons:  Womens  Bodies,  Wheeles  to  spinne  withal).  Cards  to  card  Cot- 
ton Wool,  packing  Needles,  Iron  Locks  of  all  sorts.  Hinges,  Sawes,  Bolts, 
Hatchets,  and  some  quantityes  of  all  sorts  of  IronToolls  before  mentioned, 
Nailes  of  all  sortes.  Firkins  of  Butter,  old  Cheeses,  Honey,  Castle  Sope, 
Candles  of  Tallow  and  Wax,  Combs,  Iron  Wedges  of  all  sorts,  small 
Frowes  to  cleave  Lathes,  Coopers  and  Carpenters  Adzes,  Adze  to  make  a 
Trough  or  Cannow,  Plainers  to  joyne  Boards  together,  and  of  divers  sorts. 
Masons  stone.  Axes  and  Hammers,  Lathing  Hammers,  Pewter  of  all  sorts 
for  a Mans  owne  use,  Chopping  Knives,  Cleavers,  all  sorts  of  Household 
Implements  of  Brasse,  Copper  and  Tinne,  especially  Pannes  of  Copper 
covered  to  stew  Yictualls  and  Tinne  pudding  Pannes,  Limbecks  to  still,  a 
great  Iron  Screw,  Iron  Crowes,  Gimblets,  Piercers,  Threed  and  Silke 
Points,  Leather  Jacks  to  drink  in.  Fowling  Peeces,  whereof  one  or  two 
live  or  six  foot  long : a good  Spaniell,  a Mastitle  dog,  small  Wedges  to 
fasten  the  hefts  of  Axes  and  Hatchets,  to  keepe  the  Heads  on : all  sorts  of 
Seedes,  but  especially  Hemp-Seed  and  Flax  Seed,  and  the  best  sorts  of 
Pease,  and  Kernells  and  Stones  of  all  sorts  of  Fruits. 

Provision  for  Fishing. 

Chaine-hookes,  Shore-hookes,  Porge-hookes,  Breame  Hookes,  Macka- 
rell-hookes,  Turtling  Irons,  Hoopcs  and  Sockets  for  Turlling  Staves,  Seal 
lines,  Shoar-lines,  Porge  Lines,  Breame-lines ; some  30  fathomc  of  Rope 
to  fasten  the  Ashing  Boat  at  anchor,  Izinces  head  for  hunting  Pcccados, 
and  Wild  Hogs. 

Joyners,  Carpenters,  Shoomakcrs,  Smiths,  Weavers,  and  handycraftsmen 
shall  doe  well  (if  able)  to  carry  all  such  Tooles  and  Instruments  belonging 
to  their  Trade,  as  are  not  very  cumbersome,  but  the  biggest  Pieces  of 
timber  belonging  to  a Weavers  Ixxime,  and  the  like  things  of  big  bulke, 
may  be  left  behind  to  save  charges. 

Some  Things  to  re  taken  Notice  of. 

The  Fraight  or  Carriage  by  Sea  of  goods  is  after  the  rate  of  .£3  per 
Tonne:  All  manner  of  commodities  that  may  be  eaten  by  Rats  or  Mice, 
must  be  packed  up  close  in  Chests,  Cases,  Hogsheads,  Pipes  or  the  like; 
to  preserve  them  from  that  Vermine  aboard  of  the  Ships. 

Seedes  carried  over  to  be  sowue,  must  not  be  placed  in  the  Ships  hold. 
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lest  they  be  spoyled  by  the  heat  that  is  there,  but  must  be  placed  betweene 
the  two  Deckes  or  some  other  convenient  place. 

No  Leather  Cloathes  must  be  carried  over,  for  the  sun  and  the  Raine 
would  rot  and  spoile  them  ; Leather  poynts  are  also  not  so  good  as  those 
made  of  Threed.  Leather  Gloves  likewise  will  spoile  there,  but  Threed 
gloves  are  of  good  service,  as  for  Shoos  and  Bootes  they  are  of 
good  service : Linnen  and  Three]  Stockings  will  be  of 
farre  better  wearing  there  then  Woollen  ones. 

Those  that  are  able  shall  doe  well  to 
carry  all  Firelock  Muskets, 
or  as  many  of  them 
as  they  can. 

FINIS*. 


COLONIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY; 

Being  Titlet  and  Brief  Description  of  Printed  and  Manuscript  Works 
on  the  Colonies,  preserved  in  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  and 
especially  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 


No.  II. 

FURTHER  REFERENCES^. 

(22}  America , or  bound  op  with  A View  qf  the  Controvert! y,  &.C. 

(23)  America,  or  bound  up  with  An  Essay  in  Vindication , the. 

(24)  America,  or  bound  up  with  The  Objections,  &c. 

(25)  Guinea,  or  bound  up  with  Detcriptinn  et  Recit,  &ic. 

(26)  Guinea,  or  bound  with  The  Golden  Coast. 

(27)  Voder  the  article  Boston. 

(29)  Guinea,  or  bound  with  Reasons  shewing  that  the  Trade  to  Guinea,  &c. 

(p 9)  America , or  bound  with  the  American  Traveller. 

(30J  America , or  bouud  with  A Short  Description  qf  the  Ttnnassee  Government . 
1/93. 

(9|)  America , or  bound  with  Plain  Truth,  Ice. 

(321  America,  or  hound  with  American  Independence,  Icc.  1775* 

(33)  America , or  bound  with  The  Con*/i/ii/ioftol  Advocate. 

(34)  Bound  with  Estwick's  Letter  to  I)r.  Tucker. 

(35)  Quebec,  or  bound  with  Thoughts  on  the  Art.  ’ 

(36)  Fart  of  the  Appendix  to  “ The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  to 

inquire  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  1/42,"  and  is  bound  up 
with  The  Report  on  Hudson's  Bay. 

• The  date  is  wanting  to  this  Tract ; but  the  era  of  Its  publication  is  suffi- 
ciently known.  The  date  1644,  incidentally  introduced  into  the  text,  (see 
a bore,  page  64,)  must  be  wrong, — E. 

t For  previous  references  see  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  ii,  page  350. 
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19.  A List  of  the  Names  and  Stocks  of  the  Governour  and  Company  of 
the  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  Every  Hundred 
Found  Stock  is  to  have  one  Vole,  and  noe  Person  not  having  Two  Hundred 
Pound  Stock  are  capable  to  be  chosen  of  the  Committee.  1073  (28). 

[One  /olio  pagt.  ] ; 

20.  The  Case  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Reasons  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  former  Act*  (28). 

[One  f olio  page .] 

21.  The  Case  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  (28). 

[ One  folio  page.] 

22.  Reasons  humbly  offered  against  the  Bill,  for  continuing  a former 
Act,  for  the  confirming  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  their  Privileges  and 

Trade  (28). 

[Fol.pp.  3.  This  Tract  contains  an  Abstract  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Charier , dated  the  2d  of  May , 1670  + .] 

23.  The  Case  of  the  Felt-Makers,  against  the  Bill  now  depending  for 
confirming  the  Charter  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  humbly  submitted 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  (2S). 

[One  folio  page.] 

24.  The  Case  of  the  Owners  and  Proprietors  of  the  Ship  and  Goods 
Charles,  seized  by  order  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  the  said  Ship 
was  sailing  on  the  High  Seas,  in  or  near  Hudson’s  Straits  (28). 

[One  folio  page.] 

25.  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  and 
Condition  of  the  Countries  adjoining  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  of  the  Trade 
carryed  on  there.  Printed  in  the  year  1749  (36). 

[Fol.pp  Q1  j tcith  an  Appendix , containing  the  Charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  f,  and  Joseph  la  France's  Account  of  the  Countries  southward  of 
York  Fort.] 

26.  Libro  Primero  de  Provisioncs,  Ccdolas,  Capitol  os  de  Ordcnanqcs, 
Instruciones,  y Cartas,  libradas  y despachadas  en  diferentes  tiempos  por 
sus  Magestadcs  de  los  Senores  Reyes  Catolicos  don  Fernando  y dona 
Ysabel,  y Emperador  don  Carlos  de  gloriosa  memoria,  y dona  Juana  su 
Madre,  y Catolico  Rey  don  Felipe,  con  acuerdo  de  los  Senores  Prcsidcn- 
tes,  y de  su  Consego  Real  de  las  Indias,  que  en  sus  tiempos  ha  auido  to- 
cantes  albuen  gouierno  de  las  Indias,  y adrainistracion  de  la  Justicia  eu 
ellas.  Sacado  todo  ello  de  los  libros  del  dicho  Consejo  por  su  maudado, 
para  que  se  sepa,  entienda,  y sc*  tenga  noticia  de  lo  que  cerca  dello  eat* 
proueydo  despues  que  sc  descubricron  las  Indias  hasta  agora. 

E11  Madrid:  en  la  Imprenta  Real.  1596  (1). 

[fW.  pp.  462.] 

• Where  no  date  is  mentioned,  none  is  affixed  to  the  article  — E. 

t For  a Copy  of  the  Charter,  see  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  ii,  page  ss;  ami 
copies  of  the  articles  above,  numbered  22  aud  23,  will  be  given  m the  Colonial 
Journal,  Mo.  VI.— E. 
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S7.  tibfo  Tercero,  Sec. 

En  Madrid,  Sec.  1596  (1). 

[Ftl.pp.  49a  J 


28.  An  Authentic  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  the  Havana.  By  an  Officer. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a Plan  of  the  Siege  of  the  Havana,  Shewing  the 
Landing,  Encampments,  Approaches,  and  Batteries,  of  the  English  Army. 
With  the  Attacks  and  Stations  of  the  f leet. 

London : Printed  for  T.  Jefl'erys,  at  Charing  Cross ; J.  Lacey,  in  St 
Martin’s  Lane;  W.  Nicol,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard  , and  H.  Parker,  in 
Cornhill.  1763(1). 

[St  a.  pp.  44.) 

29.  The  History  of  Jamaica,  or  a General  Survey  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  State  of  that  Island,  with  Reflections  on  its  Situation,  Settlements, 
Inhabitants,  Climate,  Products,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Government.  In 
three  volumes.  Illustrated  with  Copper  Plates. 

— Men  fait  temper  hdc  in  re  voluntas  et  sentential  quemvis  ut  hoc  vellcm  tie  iist 
qui  event  idonei  tvseipere , qtiAni  me;— me,  ut  mollem,  quum  Mmnum  — Cic.  OraU 
in  Cacilium . 

London:  Printed  for  T.  Lowndes,  in  fleet  Street.  1774  (2). 

[4/o.J 

30.  A Dialogue  Containing  a Compendious  Discourse  concerning  the 
present  Designe  in  the  West  Indies.  Wherein  is  Demonstrated  the  Law- 
fulness, or  rather  Necessity  of  that  War,  with  the  unquestionable  hopeful- 
ness of  good  Success  therein.  Notwithstanding  (he  obscurity  of  disaffected 
and  non-ex  perienced  Persons. 

Jerem.  51,  81.  One  Port  shall  run  to  meet  another , anti  one  Messenger  to  meet 
another , to  shew  the  King  of  Babylon  his  City  is  take  a at  one  end. 

London:  Printed  for  R.  Lownds,  at  the  White  Lyon  in  S.  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  neer  the  West  End.  1655  (3). 

[i  am o.pp.  25  ] 

31.  An  Order  of  Parliament,  Dated  the  23d  January,  1616,  for  the 
7’ransportation  of  Commodities  to  Virginia,  Bermudas  Berbados,  and 
other  places  of  America,  duty  free  (3). 

[#W.J 

32.  Orders  and  Articles  granted  by  the  High  and  Mightic  Lords  The 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  concerning  the  erecting  of  a 
West  India  Companie ; Together  with  the  Priviledges  and  Rights  given 
onto  the  same. 

Printed  Anno  Dotn.  1621  (3). 

[4 to.  pp  13.  There  is  a copy  of  this  tract  in  Dutch.] 

[The  Same  in  Dutch.] 

33.  Brasilschc  Gelt-Sack.  Waer  in  dat  claerlijck  vertoont  wordt,  wa  i 

Vol.  Ill  — No.  V.  I. 
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dat  de  Participanten  van  de  West-Indische  Comp,  haer  Gelt  glieb- 
leven  is. 

Gedruct  in  Brasilien  op’t  Reciffin  de  Bree-Bijl.  Anno  1 647  (3). 

[4 to.pp.  38  ] 

34.  Examen  van  de  Valsche  Resolutie  vande  Heeren  Burgemeesters 
Hide  Raden  tot  Amsterdam.  Op’t  Stuck  vande  West-lndiche  Com-* 
pagnie. 

Tot  Amsterdam,  By  Abtaham  d Brnvn,  by  de  Reecliers-poort.  134d 

(3). 

[Small  4 to.  pp.  ] 

35.  Copye  van  de  Resolutie  van  de  lleeren  Burgemeesters  en  de  Raden 
tot  Amsterdam.  Op’t  Stuck  van  de  West-lndiche  Compagnie.  Genomen 
In  August  1649. 

lot  Uytrecht,  Gedruct  by  Jan  Havick,  by  de  Ganse-Merct.  1649  (3). 

[ Small  4 to  There  are  two  Edition*  of  thu  Tract , both  printed  in  the  tame  year  ; 
the  one  in  lti  Page*  the  other  in  20.] 

33.  llaerlems  Scliuyt-practjen  op’t  Retires  van  de  West-Imlische  Com- 
pagnie. 

Gedruct  op’t  Jaer.  1640  (3). 

[Small  4/o.  pp.  34.] 

37.  Vertoogh,  over  den  Toestant  der  West-Indiclie  Compagnie,  in 
Baer  begin,  midden,  ende  eynde,  met  Een  Remedie  tot  ltedres  van 
deselbe.  Ecnste  deel. 

Gcilruct  tot  Rotterdam,  By  Johannes  van  Rood,  Bouck-Verkooper  op 
de  Leuve-hane,  in't  Musijck-boeck.  1331  (3). 

[Small  410.  pp.  14.J 

38.  Reden  van  dat  die  West-lndiche  Compagnie  opt  hamlelinge,  niet 
alleen  pmfijtelijck,  maer  oock  noodtsaeckelijck  is,  tot  behoudenisse  van 
onsen  Staet. 

Ghedruckt  in’t  Jaer  ons  Heeren.  1338  (3). 

[Ato.pp.  14.] 

39.  Kort  Verhael  V'andet  staet  van  Fernambuc.  Toe-ge-cygent  de.  F. 
Heeren  Gecominitteerdeter  Vergaederinghe  van  de  negenthienc,  indt 
Geoctroyeenie  West-ludische  Compagnie,  ter  Camere  van  Ainstelredam. 
Door  Augustus  van  Quelen.  Tot  het  Francois  in’t  nederduyUch  vertaell. 

T’Amsterdam  Ghedruckt  in’t  Jaer  ons  Heeren.  1840  (3). 

[4to.  pp.  30.] 

40.  Aenwysinge  datmen  van  de  oust  en  West-ludische  Coinpaguitn, 
een  Compangie  dient  to  maeckem. 

Mitsgaders  Twintich  Considcratien  op  deTrafytjne,  Zecvaert  cn  Com- 
mertie  deset  linden.  Concordia  res  pariur  crcscunt. 

In’s  Graveu-haghe.  Ghedruckt  by  Jail  Vecli,  Boeckverkuoper  in  de 
Gort-Straet.  1 344  (4). 

[4to.  pp.  36.] 

41.  Consideration  van  Bewin-thebbcren  Dcr  Generate  Geoclrovecrde, 
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West  Indische  Coinpagnie  deser  L-rnden  over.  De  Direct ie  van  de  Co- 
lonic van  Suriname  ende  het  Gouverncment  van  den  Heer  van  Sommels- 
dyck  aldaar.  1687  (4.) 

[Fol.pp.  98.] 

42.  Octroy  ode  fondamentelc  Conditien  onder  de  Welcke  haer  Hoogh- 
Mog.  ten  besten  en  voordeele  van  de  Ingezetenen  descr  Landcn,  de  Co- 
lonie  van  Suriname  hebbcn  doen  vallen  in  handen  ende  onder  directie  van 
de  Bewindthebberen  van  de  generate  Nederlandtsche  Geoctroyeerde  West 
Indische  Coinpagnie. 

In’s  Gravcnliage,  By  Jacobus  Scheltus,  ordinaris  Drucker  van  de  Hoogh 
Mogende  Ileeren  Staten  Generael  dcr  Vereeinghde  Nederlanden.  Anno 
1682,  Met  privilcgie  (4). 

[4to.p.  15.] 

43.  Conditien,  onder  de  welcke  de  West-Iodische  Compagnie,  de  Stad 
van  Amsterdam  ende  den  Heer  van  Sommelsdyck  in  den  eygendom,  &c. 
van  de  Colonie  van  Suriname  heeft  ge  admitteert  en  aangenomen.  1687. 

[Fol.pp.  69  ] 

44.  Articul-Brief  van  deGenerale  Nederlandtsche  Geoctroyeerde  West- 
Jndische  Compagnie.  Ter  vergaderinge  vaudeThiemen  der  selver  Com- 
pagnie gearresteert,  ende  by  de  Hoogh  Mogende  Heeren  Staten  Gene- 
rael der  vrrecnighde  nederlanden  op  den  twaelfden  April,  1763,  geappro- 
beert  ende  geconhrmcert. 

In’s  Gravcnliage  By  Jacobus  Scheltus,  Ordinaris  Drucker  van  de  Hoogh 
Mogende  Ileeren  Staten  Generael  der  Vereenighdc  Nederlanden.  Anno, 
1675(4). 

[4 to.pp.  40. J 
(To  be  continued .) 


BRITISH  EAST  AND  WEST  INDIA  TRADE 


OP  THE 

■ I 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


(from  Pitkin's  Statistical  Piece.) 


1.  EAST  INDIES. 

THE  trade  oftlie  United  Stales  with  the  British  East  Indies  commenced 
not  long  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1788,  or  1789,  Earl  Cornwallis,  then 
governor  and  commander  in  India,  gave  orders  that  American  vessels 
should  be  treated  at  the  company’s  settlements,  in  all  respects,  as  the  most 
favoured  foreigners : and  the  shipCesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  that  da- 
played  the  American  colours  in  the  Ganges,  was  favoured  by  the  supreme 
council  of  Bengal,  with  an  exemption  from  the  government  customs,  which 
all  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to  pay*. 

This  trade  was  negotiated  by  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  the  19lh 


* Maepbersou's  Annals  of  Commerce, 
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*>f  November,  1704.  The  thirteenth  article,  relating  to  this  subject,  was  as 
follows,  viz. — 

u His  Majesty  consents,  that  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
pnited  States  of  America,  shall  be  admitted  and  hospitably  received  in  all 
the  sea  ports  and  harbours  of  the  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies.  And 
that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  may  freely  carry  on  a trade  be- 
tween the  said  territories  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which 
the  importation  or  exportation  respectively,  to  or  from  the  said  territories, 
shall  not  be  cutirely  prohibited.  Provided  only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  them,  in  any  time  of  war  between  the  British  government  and  any 
other  power  or  state  whatever,  to  export  from  the  said  territories,  without 
the  special  permission  of  the  British  government  there,  any  military  stores, 
or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for 
their  vessels,  when  admitted  into  the  said  ports,  no  other  or  higher  ton- 
nage duty,  than  shall  be  payable  on  British  vessels,  when  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  And  they  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges,  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  ves- 
sels, than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or  exported 
In  British  vessels.  But  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  carry  any  of  the  articles  exported  by  them,  from  the  said 
British  territories  to  any  port  or  place  in  America,  where  the  same  shall  be 
unladen;  and  sue!)  regulations  shall  be  adopted  by  both  parties,  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  due  and  faithful  ob- 
servance of  this  stipulation.  It  is  also  understood,  that  the  permission 
granted  by  this  article,  is  not  to  extend  to  allow  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  said  British  territo- 
ries; but  vessels  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  part  thereof,  from 
any  port  of  discharge  to  another,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  carrying  on 
the  coasting  trade.  Neither  is  this  article  to  be  construed  to  allow  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  to  settle  or  reside  within  the  said  territories,  or  to  go  into 
the  interior  parts  thereof,  without  the  permission  of  the  British  government 
established  there,  and  if  any  transgression  should  be  attempted  against  the 
regulations  of  the  British  government  in  this  respect,  the  ootervance  of  the 
same  shall  and  maj'  be  enforced  against  the  citizens  of  America,  in  the 
qame  manner  as  against  the  British  subjects,  or  others  transgressing  the  same 
rule.  And  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  whenever  they  arrive  in  any 
port  or  harbour  in  the  said  territories,  or  if  they  should  be  permitted,  in 
manner  aforesaid,  to  go  to  any  other  place  therein,  shall  always  be  subject 
to  the  laws,  government,  and  jurisdiction,  of  what  nature,  established  in  suck 
harbour,  port,  or  place,  according  as  the  same  may  be.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  also  touch  for  refreshment  at  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
but  subject  in  all  respects  to  such  regulations  as  the  British  government  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  there.” 

This  article  expressly  provides,  that  the  goods  exported  should  not  be 
juried  to  an/  port  or  place, 14  except  to  some  |>ort  or  place  in  America.” 
It  is,  however,  less  explicit  as  to  the  outward  cargo;  and  under  this  article, 
American  vessels  with  their  cargoes  went  directly  to  the  East  Indies,  from 
Europe  and  other  places.  The  commercial  part  of  this  treaty,  as  before 
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stated,  expired  in  1803.  Subsequent  to  its  expiration,  and  until  lately,  our 
trade  with  the  British  East  Indies  was  suffered  to  continue  on  the  »ame 
footing,  as  under  the  treaty.  In  the  treaty,  however,  agreed  to  by  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  December  31st,  180(5,  our  commissioners  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  stipulations  relative  to  this  trade,  equally  favourable 
to  the  United  Stales  as  those  in  the  former  treaty.  By  the  third  article  of 
this  treaty,  our  trade  was  limited  to  vessels  44  sailing  direct  from  the  United 
States  in  other  respects,  the  article  was  the  same  as  the  thirteenth  article 
of  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty.  The  British  commissioners  urged,  that  this  limitation 
■was  really  no  more  than  was  intended  by  the  treaty  of  1704  ; and  as  it  was 
insisted  upon,  by  the  East  India  Company,  our  commissioners  were 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Although  this  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  President,  without  even  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Senate,  for  their  advice,  yet  our  East  India  trade  was  suf- 
fered to  continue  as  before,  until  April  30th,  1811,  w hen,  in  pursuance  of 
powers  vested  in  them,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  the  37th  year  of 
George  III.  chap.  107,  the  East  India  Company  established  the  following 
regulations  “ for  the  conduct  of  the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  to  the  ports 
and  settlements  of  the  British  nation  in  the  East  Indies,  and  also  for  defin- 
ing the  duties  to  which  such  trade  shall  be  subject/’  &c. 

“ I.  Foreign  European  ships,  belonging  to  any  nation  having  a settle- 
ment of  its  own  in  the  East  Indies,  and  being  in  amity  with  bis  Majesty, 
may  freely  enter  the  British  sea-ports  and  harhours  in  that  country,  w bother 
they  come  directly  from  their  own  country,  or  from  any  of  the  ports  and 
ptaccs  in  the  East  Indies;  they  shall  be  hospitably  received ; and  shall 
have  liberty  of  trade  there  in  imports  and  exports  conformably  to  the  regu- 
lations established  in  such  places.  The  ships  may  also  be  cleared  out 
for  any  port  or  place  in  the  East  Indies;  but  if  cleared  out  for  Europe,  shall 
be  cleared  out  direct  for  the  country,  to  w hich  the  ships  respectively  belong. 

“ II.  First.  Foreign  European  ships,  belonging  to  countries  having  no 
establishment  in  the  East  Indies,  and  ships  belonging  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  may  (when  those  countries  and  states  respectively  are  in  amity 
with  his  Majesty)  in  like  manner  freely  enter  the  British  sea-ports  and  har- 
bours in  the  East  Indies;  they  shall  be  hospitably  received  there;  and 
have  free  liberty  to  traue  in  imports  and  exports  conformably  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  place;  provided  always,  that  they  proceed  from  their  oiun 
ports  direct  to  the  said  British  territories,  without  touching  at  any  port  or 
place  whatever  in  the  voyage  out ; except  from  necessity,  aud  merely  to 
procure  refreshments,  or  repair.,  in  case  ol  distress  or  accident,  in  the  course 
of  such  voyage,  the  burthen  of  which  necessity  to  rest  on  the  parties. 

44  Second.  The  vessels  of  the  said  European  powers  last  aforesaid,  and  of 
the  United  States,  shall  not  carry  any  of  the  said  articles  exported  by  them 
from  the  said  British  territories,  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port 
or  place  in  their  own  countries  respectively,  where  the  same  shall  be  un- 
laden. The  said  ships  shall  not  be  cleared  out  to  carry  on  the  coasting  or 
country  trade  in  India;  but  vessels  going  with  their  original  cargoes , or 
part  thereof,  from  one  British  port  of  discharge  to  another  British  port,  are 
.not  to  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade. 
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" Third.  The  said  vessels  shall  not  be  allowed  to  proceed,  either  with  or 
without  return  cargo,  front  the  said  British  territories,  to  the  settlements  or 
territories  of  any  European  nation  in  India,  or  to  the  territory  of  any  Indian 
or  Chinese  potentate  or  power,  except  from  the  like  necessity  as  is  before 
described,  of  which  the  proof  shall  rest  with  them.  Nor  shall  the  said  ves- 
sels be  allowed  to  enter  the  river  in  that  part  of  the  British  territory  situated 
in  Bengal,  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  proceeding  to  the  port  of 
Calcutta,  for  trade,  refreshment,  or  repairs, 

“ Fourth.  In  clearing  out  for  their  respective  countries,  the  clearance 
shall  be  a direct  one  to  the  country,  European  or  American,  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  and  to  no  other  whatever;  they  are  togi'ce  bond,  with  the 
security  of  a resident  in  the  country,  that  they  will  deliver  the  cargo  at  thf 
port  for  which  the  clearance  is  made,  and  such  bond  is  to  be  cancelled,  when 
a certificate  from  a British  consul,  or  two  known  British  merchants  resident 
at  such  port,  is  produced  of  the  bona  fide  delivery  of  the  cargo  there." 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  duties  were — 

“ First.  Goods  imported  or  exported,  in  foreign  bottoms,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  payable  on  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  British  bottoms. 

“ Second.  On  that  principle,  goods  liable  to  duty  on  importation  by 
sea,  will  be  chargeable  with  duty  on  their  importation  in  British  or  foreign 
bottoms  respectively,  agreeable  to  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  regulation 
No.  1. 

“ Third.  Pursuant  to  the  same  principle  of  subjecting  the  trade  of  fo- 
reigners to  double  duties,  they  will  be  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back receivable  by  British  subjects,  in  cases  in  which  such  drawback  may 
be  equal  to  a moiety  of  the  duty  paid  on  importation ; and  in  cases  in 
which  the  drawback  receivable  by  British  subjects  may  exceed  a moiety  of 
the  import  duty,  the  drawback  receivable  by  foreigners  will  be  adjusted  on 
a consideration  of  the  ultimate  duty  payable  by  British  subjects,  agreeably 
to  the  schedule  No.  II. 

“ Fourth.  In  cases  in  which  the  drawback  receivable  by  British  subjects 
amounts  to  less  than  a moiety  of  the  import  duty,  the  foreign  exporter  will 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  additional  export  duty,  agreeably  to  the 
detailed  schedule  No.  111. 

“ Goods  imported  for  re-exportation,  shall  on  re-exportation  be  allowed 
a drawback  of  two  thirds  of  the  amountof  the  duty  paid  on  their  importation, 
if  exported  in  British  bottoms,  and  of  one  third  of  the  duty  paid  on  their 
importation,  if  exported  in  foreign  bottoms. 

“ In  cases  in  which  goods  shall  have  paid  double  duty  on  importation, 
that  is,  the  enhanced  duty  ordrred  to  be  levied  from  foreigners,  a drawback 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  exporter  of  two  thirds  of  such  duty,  whether  the 
goods  be  exported  in  foreign  or  British  bottoms;  with  the  exceptions, 
however,  of  those  goods  on  the  exportation  of  which,  a specific  rate  of 
.drawback  is  established  by  the  Table  annexed  to  this  regulation." 

By  these  regulations,  American  vessels  must  proceed  from  their  own 
ports  direct,  to  the  British  East  Indies,  without  touching  at  any  other  port 
in  the  outward  voyage,  except  from  necessity,  Ac.  When  there,  thqy 
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cannot  carry  oh  the  coasting  trade,  nor  can  they,  either  with  or  without  a 
cargo,  proceed  to  the  settlements  of  any  other  European  nation  in  India, 
or  to  any  part  of  India  or  to  China,  nor  can  they  go  to  any  place  on  the 
River  Ganges,  except  Calcutta.  They  must  return  direct  to  some  port  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  to  give  bond,  to  deliver  their  cargo  at  the 
port  for  which  their  clearance  is  made,  and  they  are  likewise  subjected  to 
double  the  duties  paid  by  British  bottoms,  in  consequence  of  these  regu- 
lations, the  owners  of  some  American  vessels,  employed  in  the  East  India 
trade,  were  placed  in  a most  unfortunate  situation.  They  had  given  bond, 
in  India,  to  land  their  cargo  in  some  port  in  the  United  States ; on  their  ar- 
rival here,  the  non-intercourse  law  prohibited  the  landing  of  the  cargo,  be- 
cause it  came  from  a British  port ; if  landed  in  the  United  States,  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo  were  forfeited  under  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  if 
carried  to  any  other  place,  the  bond  given  in  India  was  forfeited.  Thus 
situated,  the  owners  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Congress  for  relief;  who 
granted  them  permission  to  land  their  goods,  and  finally  to  dispose  of  them, 
for  their  own  use. 

The  exports  from  theUnited  States  to  the  British  East  Indies,  have  been  in- 
considerable, except  in  money.  Thevalueof  the  imports  in  1 80 1 , amounted 
to  5,134,456  dollars.  The  articles  usually  imported,  are  cotton  goods  of 
various  kinds,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  &c.  In  1807,  the  value  of  goods  pay- 
ing duties  ad  valorem,  consisting  principally  of  cottons,  amounted  to 
4,073,910  dollars. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  lias  lately  been  renewed  and 
extended  to  the  10th  of  April  1834.  The  trade,  however,  to  India,  has 
been  laid  open  to  British  subjects  generally,  under  certain  regulations, 
from  the  10th  day  of  April,  1814.  These  regulations,  or  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  are  stated  by  professor  Hamilton,  in  his  inquiry  concerning 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  as  follows : “ That  no  vessel  shall 
proceed  on  private  trade  to  India,  without  a license  from  the  directors,  which 
shall  be  granted,  on  application,  of  course,  to  the  principal  settlements  of 
fort  William,  Fort  George,  Bombay,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island;  but  no 
vessel  may  lit  out  to  other  places,  unless  specially  authorized;  and  in 
case  the  directors  refuse  to  grant  such  special  license,  the  board  of  controul 
shall  ultimately  determine  in  regard  to  the  same.  That  no  vessel  under 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  shall  be  employed.  That  goods  imported  in 
private  trade,  shall  be  brought  to  some  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
' shall  have  been  declared  fit  for  that  purpose  by  order  in  council.  That  the 
importation  of  articles  of  silk  and  cotton  manufacture,  for  home  comimi  je- 
tton, shall  be  confined  to  the  port  of  London,  and  the  goods  deposited  in 
the  Company's  warehouses  there.  And  the  importation  of  tea  in  private 
trade,  is  prohibited  without  license  from  the  Company.  The  Company  re- 
tain, till  1 0th  of  April,  1834,  the  government  and  revenue  of  their  territorial 
acquisitions,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  hoard  of  control,  and  the  ex- 
clusive trade  to  China,  and  may  trade  as  a corporation  to  India,  in  com- 
mon with  his  Majesty’s  other  subjects.” 

The  commercial  treaty  lately  agreed  upon,  contains,  it  is  said,  regular 
Rons  relative  to  the  Amcricau  trade  with  British  India,  but  what  these  ye- 
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gulalions  are  is  not  yet  known.  The  intercourse  is  probably  limited,  to  i 
direct  one,  between  the  two  countries. 

II.  WEST  INDIES. 

Large  quantities  of  our  lumber,  fish,  flour,  beef,  pork,  horses,  live  cattle, 
Indian  com  and  meal,  peas,  beans,  ike.  &c.  have  found  a market  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands. 

Since  the  peace  of  1783,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  not 
formed  any  conventional  arrangement,  relative  to  this  trade.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  introduced  into  parliament,  in  the  winter  of  1783,  for  the 
temporary  regulation  of  the  commerce,  between  the  two  countries,  Ame- 
rican vessels  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  British  West  Jndiee, 
with  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  with  liberty  to  export  to  the  United 
States,  any  merchandize,  or  goods  whatsoever,  subject  only  to  the  san>« 
duties,  as  they  would  be  subject  to  in  British  bottoms. 

This  bill,  from  tile  opposition  made  to  it,  was  lost,  and  the  power  of  re- 
gulating this  trade  was  left  with  the  king  and  council,  as  we  have  before 
stated ; and  by  the  order  in  council  of  the  26th  of  December,  1783,  before 
mentioned,  American  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

British  vessels  were  permitted  toimport  intothe  islands,  from  the  United 
States,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  and  flax,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprit, 
staves,  heading,  hoards,  timber,  shingles,  and  ail  other  species  of  lumber ; 
horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  all  ot her  species  of  live  stock 
and  live  provisions:  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  flour,  bread,  biscuit, 
rice,  oats,  barley,  anti  all  other  species  of  grain,  the  same  being  the  growth 
or  production  of  the  United  States ; and  to  export  to  the  United  States, 
rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  anti  pimento,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  same  duties,  anil  under  the  same  restrictions,  as  thougli  ex- 
ported to  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  America. 

By  the  12th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  American  vessels  "not  being 
above  the  burthen  of  seventy  tons”  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
British  vessels,  in  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British 
West  Indies,  with  a proviso,  that  they  were  not  to  carry  molasses,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  the  United 
States,  either  from  the  islands,  or  from  the  United  States.  This  article 
was  not  agreed  to,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  both  governments  without  it.  In  1806,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  United  States  negotiated  a commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
but  were  unable  tomakeanv  arrangement  relative  to  the  West  India  trade. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  supplying  the  West  India  Islands,  during 
the  late  wars  in  Europe,  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  British  govern- 
ment to  open  their  jsorts  to  American  vessels,  almost  every  year,  forcer- 
tain  limited  periods.  This  was  done  by  proclamation,  directly  from  the 
governors  of  the  islands,  until  1807,  wheu  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
on  the  subject,  called  the  American  Intcrcouse  Bill ; since  that  period,  pro- 
clamations for  opening  the  ports  have  originated  with  the  king  and  conn,  i 
but  be.-f,  pork,  and  fish,  have  been  excluded,  since  that  time,  either  in 
American  or  British  bottoms. 
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It  is  understood,  that  the  Commercial  Treaty,  lately  negotiated,  is  slletrt 
on  the  subject  of  the  West  India  trade,  aud  the  British  have  lately  again 
shut  their  West  India  ports  against  American  vessels. 

The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  from  1795  to  1801  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Value— Doll*. 

Value — Dolls. 

1795 

• 

2,634,664 

6,426,091 

1796 

• 

5,440,559 

6,301,534 

1797 

- 

2,147,025 

3,045.045 

1798 

• 

4,283,940 

2,925,739 

1799 

- 

0,285,254 

- - 6,083,372 

1800 

6,404,785 

5,774,411 

1801 

- 

9,699,722 

6,968,032 

During  the 

years 

1802, 

1803,  and  1804, 

the  value  of  the  exports  and 

imports,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, was  as  follows,  via. — 

Exports.  Imports. 

Value — Dolls.  Value — Dolls. 

1802  - - 6,828,46*  - - 4,486,890 

1803  - - 5,824,647  - - 4,492,861 

180-1  - - 6,3 1 5,667  - - 4,739,186 

The  quantity,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  and 
imported,  for  each  of  the  said  years,  are  ascertained  in  Tables  Nos.  IX' 
and  X*,  taken  from  the  same  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
together  with  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  imports. 

During  the  years  1805,  1306,  aud  1807,  the  value  of  the  exports  and 
imparts  was  nearly  the  same,  as  in  the  preceding  years.  The  value  of  oar 
exports  to  the  British  West  Indiesf,  has  generally  exceeded  our  imports; 
and  as  the  value  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and 
of  the  latter,  at  the  place  of  importation,  the  real  difference  is  much  greater 
than  appears  by  our  custom-house  books.  Most  of  the  articles  exported 
are  bulky,  and  the  amount  of  freight  and  insurance  for  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly lumber  and  live  stock,  is  equal  to  the  first  cost.  The  freight  and 
charges  also,  of  the  articles  imported,  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
value  in  tins  country. 

As  our  own  ships  were  principally  employed  in  this  trade,  the  profits  and 
aslvantages  arising  from  these  sources,  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant. 

The  American  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade,  on  an  average  of  the 
years  1799,  1800,  and  1801,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 

A great  proportion  of  our  lumber  has  gone  to  these  islands.  The  aver- 
age quantity  of  staves  anti  treading  sent  there,  in  the  years  1805,  1806,  and 

* Sec  the  Tables  at  the  cml  of  the  Articles. 

t For  the  late  Convention  of  Commerce  between  His  Hritarmic  Majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  *m  Cocos  lac  JouaxaL,  vol.  1.  p.  18*  —It 
Vot.  III.— No.  V.  M 
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1(01,  was  seventeen  millions  six  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand,  being 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity  exported  during  these  yean.  The 
quantity  of  boards  and  plank  for  the  same  years,  on  an  average,  was  about 
forty  millions.  In  1 803,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  and  in  1807,  two  hundred  and  fifty -one  thousand  seven  hundred 
aud  six  barrels  of  flour,  were  exported  to  these  islands. 

The  value  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit,  exported,  on  an  average  of  the 
years  1802,  1803,  and  1801,  was  about  two  millions  of  dollars;  of  lumber 
of  all  kinds  about  one  million ; of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  about  eight 
thousand  dollars;  and  of  Indian  corn,  rve,  and  Indian  meal,  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  quantity  of  rum  imported  during  the  same  period, 
was  about  four  millions  of  gallons  annually,  and  was  valued  at  about  two 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  The  quantity  imported,  in  the  years  1 805, 
1806,  and  1807,  was  about  four  millions  six  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
gallons  annually. 

Opinions  have  been  advanced,  with  no  small  share  of  confidence,  by 
some  British  writers,  that  their  West  India  Islands  could  be  supplied  with 
lumber  and  provisions  from  their  North  American  colonies*.  Experience, 
however,  has  not  confirmed  these  opinions.  Until  the  adoption  of  com- 
mercial restrictions  by  the  United  States,  a small  part  only  of  the  lumber 
and  provision  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies,  came  from  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  The  amount  of  the  principal  articles  of  provi- 
sions and  lumber  imported  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  was  as  follows-)-: — 

From  the  British  G.  Brit.  5c  Other 


Flour,  meal,  and  bread,  cat. 

U.  States. 
463,505 

Provinces. 

2,789 

Ireland,  countries. 
34,495  7,GG7 

Com,  viz.  Indian  corny 
oats,  peas,  beans,  &c. 

^ bshls. 

460,189 

3,276 

183,163 

4,432 

Rice 

bbls. 

11,740 

0 

50 

139 

Pork  and  beef 

do. 

54,1 14 

1,642 

54,571 

385 

Fish,  dry  cod,  &c. 

cwt. 

138,484 

101,692 

3,302 

3,298 

Do.  salt  or  pickled 

bbls. 

38,171 

27,800 

57,693 

991 

gutter  - • 

firkins 

1 8,050 

204 

49,818 

80 

Cows  and  oxen 

- 

4,145 

3 

8 

1,123 

Sheep  and  hogs 

- 

3,484 

44 

— 

314 

Oak  and  pine  boards  1 
and  timber  / 

feet 

39,022,997 

942,122 

— 

101,330 

Staves 

pieces 

17,605,687 

525,026 

— 

264,500 

Shingles 

- 

43,051,704 

332,925 

— 

13,000 

* Tlie  reader  should  consult  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  considered 
with  relation  to  her  North  American  Provinces  and  West  India  Possessions, 
Svo.  1816;  and  American  Encroachments  on  British  Rights,  by  Nathaniel  At- 
cheson.  Esq.  P.  A.  S. ; reprinted,  with  additions,  iu  the  Pamphleteer,  vol.  ri. 
IMS.— E. 

t See  a view  of  the  importance  of  the  British  American  Colonies,  by  David 
Anderson,  printed  iu  it) is. 
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While  the  United  States  furnished  more  than  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  hundred  weight  of  flour,  meal,  and  biscuit,  the  British  provinces 
furnished  only  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  hundred 
weight ; and  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  &c.  the  British  provinces  furnished  only 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  bushels,  and  of  beef  and  pork, 
but  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  barrels,  and  of  lumber  not  a 
million  feet  of  boards  and  timber.  Indeed,  from  this  account,  given  by  a 
late  British  writer,  who  is  very  far  from  being  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
it  appears,  that  during  the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1800,  the  United  States 
supplied  the  British  West  India  Islands  with  more  than  nine  tenths  of  their 
Hour,  meal,  and  bread,  about  two  thirds  of  their  Indian  corn,  oats,  peas, 
and  beans,  about  one  half  of  their  beef  and  pork,  more  than  one  half  of 
their  dried  fish,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  live  stock  and  lumber. 

During  the  continuance  of  American  commercial  restrictions,  tire  trade 
of  the  British  provinces  increased,  particularly  in  the  article  of  lumber.  It 
is  stated,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  that  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Quebec,  in 
180tf,  was  •£'551,570  6s.  3d.  sterling,  and  that  in  1810,  the  export* 
amounted  to  XI, 070, 474  1 Is.  6d.  making  a difference  of  X5i7,t»04  5s.  3d. 
The  value  of  lumber  exported  in  1806,  is  stated  at  XI  10,740  1 Is.  6d.  and 
in  1810,  at  X505.689  15s  6d.  a difference  ofX3;>4,949  4s.  Od. 

There  was  also,  in  1810,  an  increase,  in  the  exports  of  grain,  provisions, 
and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  a diminution  in  the  exports  of  furs  and  skins. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the  articles  exported  in  1810,  found  their 
way  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  no; withstanding  the  prohibition 
of  all  intercourse,  between  the  two  countries.  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
many  American  citizens,  particularly  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade,  deprived  of  employment  at  home,  went  to  Canada  and  NeW 
Brunswick,  and  were  employed  in  procuring  lumber  in  those  provinces; 
and  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  United  States,  if  their  own  citizens  have 
not  taught  their  neighbours  how  to  become  their  rivals  in  this  trade*. 

• Mr.  Anderson  is  obliged  t#  admit,  that  the  Canadians  have  had  the  assist, 
ance  of  the  Americans  in  procuring  lumber.  “ The  American  embargo,™  sayt 
hc,“  and  the  couluiciftai  system,  have,  ever  aiuee  1307,  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary demand,  in  Canada,  both  for  lumber  and  flour.  This  great  demand  for  fish 
and  lumber  has  been  completely  answered."  tor  the  British  American  forests 
producing  timber  in  abundance,  and  “ the  population  of  these  provinces  being 
sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  it  to  market,  (st  least  with  the  rututancc  of  Iht 
American*,)  the  greatest  demand  for  that  article,  therefore,  which  lias  ever  oc- 
corred  in  the  British  colonies,  has  been  abundantly  answered.”  And  he  adds, 
“ the  late  prohibitory  laws  of  the  United  States  hare  done  a very  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  British  American  provinces,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  alternately  shutting  and  opeuiug  ihe  ports  of  unr  West  Indian  islands  to 
tba  Amrrirans." 
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* Consisting  principally  **f  pot  ashes,  apples,  beer,  barley,  boots  and  shoes,  cables  and  cordage,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  pleasurable  car- 
riages, household  furniture,  iron  castings,  &, c.  skins  and  furs,  saddlery  ; oils,  spermaceti,  fish  and  linseed,  manufactured  tobacco,  wax,  dec. 
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Consisting  principally  of  wine*,  tea*,  clicc*e,  cigarrs,  nail*,  lead,  cordage,  coal,  boot*  and  shoe*,  cucon,  iudigo,  &c. 
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THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA 

Considered  as  affording  a Passage  to  unite  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic 
or  IPestern  Ocean ; and  this  Passage  ( if  practicable ) compart'd  with 
the  Land  route,  over  the  Buenos  Ayres  Plains. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

Sir, 

Few  subjects  of  a geographical  nature,  and  great  commercial  import- 
ance, have  more  interested  the  enterprizing  world,  at  various  periods, 
than  the  possibility  of  opening  a canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
order  to  unite  the  tvro  oceans ; and  no  discussion,  perhaps,  ever  created 
more  flattering,  though  mistaken  notions.  In  all  our  old  wars  with  SpaiB, 
numberless  projectors  laid  plans  before  the  llritish  Government,  in  which 
the  undertaking  was  not  only  represented  as  possible,  but  also  as  extremely 
easy.  For  a long  time,  these  statements  were  believed,  nay,  enthusiasti- 
cally believed  ; so  much  so,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1810, 
contains  the  following  passage : — “In  enumerating,  however,  the  advan- 
tages of  a commercial  nature,  which  would  assuredly  spring  from  the 
emancipation  of  South  America,  we  have  not  yet  noticed  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  of  all — the  mightiest  event,  probably,  in  favour  of  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  nations,  which  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  globe  pre- 
sent to  the  enterprise  of  man — 1 mean,  the  formation  of  a navigable 
passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama' — the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  magnificent  undertaking,  preg- 
nant with  consequences  so  important  to  mankind,  and  about  which  so 
little  is  known  in  this,  country,  is  so  far  from  being  a romantic  and  chime- 
rical project,  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  easy."  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  detail  the  means  by  which  this  great  work  is  to  be  achieved, 
and  aflerwards  launches  out  into  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  the 
commercial  and  civilized  world  by  thus  bringing  Asia  nearer  to  Europe, 
&c. 

Had  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  substituted  “accurate  research’*  for 
“ delusive  speculation,”  the  following  remarks  might  have  been  unneces- 
sary; but,  so  late  as  the  year  1810,  to  sec  a work  like  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view attempt  to  establish  a position  equally  imaginary  as  the  existence 
of  such  a kingdom  as  El  Dorado,  argues  that  the  error  lias  been  widely 
extended,  and  that  nothing  exists,  in  print,  capable  of  correcting  it,  unless 
it  is  a few  words  from  Humboldt,  to  which  reference  will  be  aflerwards 
made.  So  much  had  this  delusive  idea  gained  on  the  minds  of  statesmen, 
that  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  believed  the  practicability  of  the  project,  and  it 
formed  one  of  the  great  considerations  under  which  he  viewed  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  New  World.  Any  coricet  details,  tending  to  dear  up  this 
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eurious  question,  must  consequently  be  deemed  acceptable ; and,  besides, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  merits  a particular  description  in  the  Colonial 
Journal,  because  it  is  a channel  through  which  large  quantities  of  British 
merchandize  are  conveyed  from  Jamaica,  for  the  consumption  of  Peru, 
Guayaquil,  Src.  —a  subject  that  will  also  be  touched  upon. 

The  principal  conquerors  of  South  America,  particularly  those  who 
Jest  visited  this  spot,  in  order  to  enhance  their  discoveries,  and  render 
them  more  impressive  to  their  Government  at  home,  represented  a travi- 
gable  communication,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  not  only  practicable, 
but  easy ; and  this  scheme  was  long  cherished  by  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
Several  reports  to  the  same  effect  were  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  often  drawn  up  by  ignorant  governors,  and 
always  for  some  interested  purpose.  Not  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir  to  deny  the  possibility  of  partly  overcoming  similar  objections 
in  an  enterprizing  country,  and  under  other  attendant  circumstances ; but, 
here,  the  expense  of  many  millions  of  money,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many 
thousand  lives,  would  only  produce  a partial  result;  since,  if  the  country  is 
only  surveyed,  and  its  situation  fully  examined,  it  will  be  found,  that  this 
must  be  done  by  locks  and  tunnels,  on  the  plan  used  in  China  and  Eng- 
land for  boats ; but,  as  a means  to  shorten-lhe  passage  to  Asia,  orthe  north- 
west roast  of  America,  the  two  main  objects  in  view,  the  configuration  of 
the  spot  and  other  physical  circumstances  render  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking utterly  impossible. 

That  a more  perfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  various  obstacles  which 
Operate  against  this  great  attempt,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a short  delinea- 
tion of  the  spot,  and  a description  of  the  country,  added  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  together 
with  other  particulars,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  this  cu- 
rious and  interesting  question  for  himself.  Not  that  it  is  in  tlte  power  of 
rite  writer  to  furnish  a geometrical  measurement,  or  even  a scrnographicaf 
survey  of  the  heights  which  intervene ; but  he  is,  however,  enabled  to  sub- 
join those  most  obvious  remarks  which  cannot  but  strike  the  observant 
eye,  and  those  calculations  which  are  convincing  to  a merchant,  lie  can, 
at  least,  present  those  ideas  collected  from  a recent  stay,  favourable  to 
the  acquisition  of  information,  of  thirty-five  days  in  the  city  of  Panama, 
fourteen  at  Cruris,  and  eight  at  Chagre,  for  the  purposes  of  conveying 
over  produce ; in-  which  operation,  many  of  the  difficulties  hereafter  enu- 
merated, were  practically  experienced,  as  well  as  in  the  nasigation  of  the 
river. 

The  city  of  Panama,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  considered  in  tFie  light  of  a fortified  town,  being  sur- 
rounded with  walls  of  free  stone.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  on  a peninsula.  A mariue  gate  faces  the  port,  which, 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  called  El  Puerto  de  Uu  Piraguat,  from  its  only  being 
capable  of  receiving  boats;  and  on  the  other  side,  faring  the  isthmus,  is 
another  gate,  called  hi  Puerto  de  Tierra,  or  land-gate,  which  makes 
the  corresponding  situation  of  the  place  greatly  resemble  that  of  Cadiz. 
To  the  south,  the  town  is  surrounded  and  defended  by  a range  of  small 
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islands,  and  the  anchoring-place  for  vessels  lies  to  the  east  of  one  of  them,- 
called  Perico.  Elamioeo  is  another  small  island,  near  which  ships  can 
also  moor,  and  the  distance  from  the  town,  which  the  Spaniards  call  one 
league  and  a half,  but  which  in  reality  exceeds  seven  miles,  renders  it 
extremely  inconvenient  for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods,  and  do. 
prises  Panama  of  the  consideration  of  a port,  since  the  harbour  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a roadstead.  The  island  of  Perico  has 
three  pearl-fishermens’  huts  upon  it,  and  that  of  Flamiueo  is  entirely  de> 
sert.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  difficulty.  Even  if  the  Isthmus  were  cut 
across,  it  would  he  necessary  to  open  a passage  of  several  miles  into  the 
sea,  since,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  bay,  no  other  than  fiat-bottomed 
boats  can  approach  the  shore. 

The  city  has  several  fortifications,  in  very  poor  order,  and  one  that  is 
honoured  with  the  name  of  fortress;  but  though  the  artillery  is  fine,  and 
chiefly  consisting  of  brass  pieces,  the  carriages  have  in  general  fallen  to 
decay,  through  the  damps  and  destructive  air  of  the  country,  which  ren- 
tiers them,  in  their  present  state  at  least,  of  no  great  service.  The  garri- 
son consists  of  a regiment  of  regulars,  who,  from  their  incomplete  state, 
do  not  exceed  four  hundred  men.  To  these  is  added  a handful  of  militia, 
formed  out  of  the  white,  mixed,  and  Negro  population. 

Panama  does  not  coutain  a single  public  edifice  that  deserves  notice,  or 
evinces  the  least  display  of  taste  or  architecture.  This  the  Panamcniaus, 
jealous  in  the  extreme  of  the  honour  of  their  town,  say,  is  owing  to  the 
successive  fires  it  has  experienced,  the  greatest  of  which  was  in  the 
year  1737,  when  the  w hole  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  Such  a general  desola- 
tion made  it  necessary  hastily  to  erect  slight  wooden  buildings,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  temporary  shelter,  and  many  of  them  yet  remaiu  in  their 
original  state,  or  have  only  been  partially  replaced  by  more  solid  aud 
sightly  structures.  The  town  contains  three  convents  for  men,  and  one 
for  women,  and  the  streets,  though  regular,  are  not  paved,  which  at  cer- 
tain seasons  renders  them  extremely  dirty. 

Since  the  late  wars  with  the  English,  however,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  many  persons  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  con- 
traband trade  carried  on  with  Jamaica,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  prohibitory- 
orders  from  home ; several  plain,  but  good  stone  houses  have  been  built, 
as  well  as  others  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  pavilions,  with  balconies,  in  the 
English  Colonial  style,  a fashion  which  the  inhabitants  have  borrowed  in 
their  late  intercourse  with  the  islands.  This  forms  a singular  contrast  with 
the  old  wooden  frames,  and  makes  them  appear  like  so  many  pigeon 
houses.  These  local  improvements,  and  the  corresponding  acquisition  of 
wealth,  being  derived  from  the  recent  trade  carried  on  with  Jamaica,  in 
order  to  supply  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  with  goods,  in  some  measure- 
makes  up  for  the  destruction  formerly  caused  by  the  adventurers  from  that 
same  island,  whose  ravages  have  been  compensated  by  the  late  credits 
given  to  the  merchants  of  Panama,  the  gTeat  protection  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  British  flag  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
means  which  have  been  afforded  them  to  sell  to  an  extensive  and  populous 
part  of  the  main  continent. 
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At  the  distance  of  three  miles,  are  still  to  beseeh  the  ruins  of  Old  Pa- 
nama, the  first  city  founded  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  continent  of 
America,  and  from  whence  the  fir-t  equipments  for  the  conquest  of  Peru 
and  Chili  were  made.  A tower  of  considerable  elevation  has  particularly 
withstood  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  and  the  lapse  of  time ; together  with 
the  naked  stone  walls  of  several  houses  and  fortifications.  This  spot  u at 
abandoned  after  the  great  burning  and  sacking  by  Morgan,  in  1670,  when 
the  inhabitants  resolved  to  fix  their  future  dwellings  where  the  city  now 
stands,  anil  where  some  population  had  already  settled,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  fishermen.  They  fixed  their  choice  of  this  situation,  as  well  from 
its  being  more  convenient  to  the  harbour,  as  Irecause  of  its  being  more 
susceptible  of  fortification  and  defence,  owing  to  the  position  being  partly 
insular.  , 

Panama  has  a rabihlo,  or  municipality,  called  lot  icintc  y quatro,  from 
the  number  of  scats  being  confined  to  twenty  four.  In  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants,  this  body  is  possessed  of  many  honours  and  distinctions,  and 
the  nomination  is  consequently  much  sought  after.  Stilt  the  stranger  can- 
not but  bh  forcibly  struck  at  these  pre-eminences  being  merely  nominal,  for 
the  authority  of  this  body  is  by  no  means  extensive,  or  exercised  ovgr  a 
class  of  people  from  whom  much  respectability  could  be  derived.  An  Eu- 
ropean of  any  character  and  consideration,  whose  fortune  may  be  rated  at  a 
few  thousands,  since  talents  there  would  not  alone  suffice,  on  marrying  a 
Panama  lady,  is  sure  of  obtaining  the  first  vacancy  of  alcadc  or  member 
of  theCabildo;  a nomination  that  in  fact  can  only  excite  the  ambition  of 
the  unlettered  adventurer,  whose  little  stock,  brought  out  with  him  from 
his  native  province,  may  have  prospered,  and  who,  by  dint  of  economy 
more  than  by  industry  or  ability,  has  risen  into  consequence  and  notice 
in  a distant  country,  where  his  own  class  are  few ; and  whilst  at  home, 
perhaps,  he  would  not  be  counted  among  the  secotfd  orders  in  society, 
here  he  may  easily  stand  among  the  first. 

The  skirts  and  purlieus  of  the  town,  without  the  land-gate,  are  a collec- 
tion of  miserable  huts,  low,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  The  prin- 
cipal street  very  much  resembles  those  of  the  generality  of  the  towns  be- 
longing to  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Africa ; and  a representative  view, 
sketched  beyond  the  walls,  might  be  taken  for  a perspective  of  the  town 
of  Benin,  in  the  district  of  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

The  streets  in  the  suburbs  are  cut  up  in  gullies,  which  renders  it  very 
dangerous  to  pass  them  in  the  night.  Heaps  of  filth  also  impede  the  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  quagmires,  in  which  the  hogs,  the  favourite  animal  of  the 
Panamenians,  wallow,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  passengers.  This 
scene  is  rendered  still  more  disgusting  by  the  quantity  of  squalid  am! 
naked  ru grating!  equally  basking  in  the  sun,  and  who  appear  congenially 
to  share  the  same  enjoyment.  1 hus  is  the  place  rendered  more  unhealthy 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  owing  to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  the  means 
to  preserve  which,  in  a quarter  possessed  of  the  convenience  of  sea  water, 
are  certainly  easily  attained. 

The  suburbs  are  larger,  and  the  population  greater  t ban  in  the  town  ; 
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but  it  only  consists  of  persons  of  colour.  Their  number  is  estimated  at'six 
thousand,  which,  added  to  the  four  thousand  contained  within  the  walls, 
piakes  the  whole  population  of  Panama  amount  to  ten  thousand  persons, 
of  whom  one  tenth  only  are  whites  or  unmixed  descendants  of  that  class. 

^he  remainder  being  composed  of  the  varied  mixtures  usual  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Spanish  main,  but  here  the  Negro  greatly  predominates. 

Agriculture,  so  much  neglected  In  all  the  Spanish  Americau  provinces,  v 
in  this  quarter  is  completely  abandoned,  though  the  surrounding  slopes 
and  fertile  grounds  are  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  particularly  the  sugar  cane,  which,  in  the  rich  bottoms,  would  find  a 
congenial  soil.  Indeed,  the  numbers  of  indigenous  plants  and  fruits  of  the 
country,  prove  that  all  exotics  found  in  other  parts  of  the  main,  would 
thrive  without  much  trouble ; yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  plantain  and 
apmc  tuberous,  roots,  vegetables  in  Panama  are  so  scarce  that  a dish  of 
salad  or  greens  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  table.  Fresh  meats,  with  the 
exception  of  pork,  are  seldom  seen  in  the  market,  and  the  latter  is  so 
flabby  and  bad,  from  merely  grazing  in  the  fields  without  any  other  more 
Mibstantial  or  nutritive  food,  that  it  is  considered  very  inferior,  and  ex- 
tremely ill  suited  to  the  stomachs  of  any  others  than  the  native  people  of 
colour  belonging  to  the  country.  Their  principal  food  is  salted  or  jerked 
ipeat,  that  comes  from  Chiriqui,  eighty  leagues  distant.  Flour  is  brought 
from  Lima,  which  place  receives  its  supplies  from  Chili,  but  owing  to  the 
clamp  and  heated  climate  of  the  isthmus,  it  soon  ferments,  and  generally, 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  is  so  much  spoiled  as  to  become  unserviceable. 
Fish  of  a variety  of  species  is,  however,  to  be  met  with,  and  Panama,  in 
the  language  of  the  Indians,  signifies  a fishery  or  place  abounding  m fish. 
Rice,  garbanzos,  a species  of  large  and  coarse  peas,  as  well  as  all  other 
kjmls  of  grain  and  pulse,  are  supplied  from  the  valleys  of  Peru,  by  the 
way  of  Paita.  Some  very  successful  experiments  have  been  made  to  rear 
the  clove  tree  in  this  quarter. 

The  Panamenians  allege,  as  an  excuse  for  the  neglected  state  of  their 
country,  with  regard  to  agriculture,  that  the  soil  is  not  productive.  By* 
experience,  this,  however,  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and,  indeed, 

It,  might  be  compared  with  many  parts  of  Peru,  which  supply  those  ne- 
cessaries for  life  Panama  has  to  purchase  at  a dear  rate,  and  surcharged 
with  the  heavy  expenses  of  carriage.  The  chief  cause  of  this  neglect,  in 
fact,  is  the  habitual  indolence  and  apathy  of  the  inhabitants,  a want  of 
enterprise  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  local  government,  added 
to  there  being  no  farmers  dedicated  to  the  raising  of  crops ; for  llic  few 
whites  who  are  active  enough  to  give  their  time  to  any  occupation,  are 
taken  up  with  traffic,  and  engaged  in  contraband  sea  speculations.  The 
poor  man,  thus  left  to  himself,  and  without  energy  or  example,  finds  an 
easy  but  precarious  subsistence  in  the  plantain,  yam,  and  other  mots 
which  almost  grow  spontaneously,  and  rather  than  till  the  earth  and  raise 
its  productions,  prefers  the  occupation  of  motetero , or  jiorter,  bearing  on 
his  head  or  shoulders  the  mot  etc , which  is  a tierce  or  case  of  goods,  a 
package,  or  a bag  of  produce  or  dollars,  with  which  these  almost  naked 
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wretches  travel  to  and  from  Cruces  to  Panama,  a distance  of  seven  leagues, 
but  equal  to  twenty  five  miles,  bearing  a galling  load  of  six  or  seven  arro- 
bas,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight ; for  mules  are  scarce,  and 
the  means  of  maintaining  them  so  scanty,  owing  to  the  country  being  still 
principally  covered  with  wood,  that  the  grass  necessary  for  the  daily  food 
of  a beast  of  burden  cost  six  rials,  or  three  shillings  and  four-pence.  This 
is  another  reason  that  would  retard,  if  not  prevent,  the  undertaking  of 
great  public  works  in  this  quarter,  and  render  them  very  expensive. 

'Phis  want  of  application  to  agricultural  pursuits,  is  Certainly  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  as  the  thick  and  lofty  fo- 
rests almost  combine  with  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  which,  besides  at- 
tracting the  descending  rains,  tend  to  preserve  a moist  and  vapourou9  at- 
mospliere.  The  earth  thence  retains  its  humid  state,  and  the  air,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  rank  and  wet  foliage,  acquires  a dampness  that  is,  in  some 
measure,  pestilential,  and  engenders  frequent  and  debilitating  intermit- 
tent fevers.  The  uncovering  of  lands  of  this  nature,  is,  by  no  meins,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  many  other  considerations  to  be  enumerated  in  the 
general  Htatemeut  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  the  attempt  to  open 
a canal  is  made,  for  the  quantity  of  verdure  that,  by  such  a circumstance, 
most  necessarily  be  left  to  putrify  under  the  operation  of  a powerful  sun, 
added  to  the  saline  vapours  rai>ed  from  lands  recently  laid  bare,  would 
fill  the  air  will)  such  an  abundance  of  deadly  particles,  that,  for  a consi- 
derable time,  the  country  would  be  scarcely  teuable  for  whites.  The 
French,  when  they  w'ere  in  possession  of  Hispaftola,  attempted  to  ch  ar  a 
space  of  land  in  the  bay  of  Satnana.  in  order  to  build  the  new  city  of  Na- 
poleon, and  for  that  purpose,  employed  two  hundred  sailors,  who  got  on 
shore  from  the  Imperial  and  Diomed,  wrecked  ami  aft  inwards  burnt  by  Ad- 
miral Duckworth;  yet  though  the  country  is  so  much  more  healthy  than 
Panama,  not  more  than  a third  of  the  number  were  in  health  at  the  end 
of  two  months,  and  greatest  part  of  the  sick  never  recovered. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  on  the  isthmus  is  humid  and  hot,  the 
combi ned  qualities  which  render  some  of  the  southern  regions  of  America 
so  unhealthy  and  destructive  to  Europeans;  and  Panama,  were  it  not  for 
the  evening  hr<*ezes  which  succeed  to  the  enervating  empire  of  the  sun, 
would  otherwise  be  scarcely  considered  habitable.  Persons  who  have 
withstood  every  other  climate  of  the  great  continent,  there  become  lan- 
guid ; without  any  exertion,  even  seated  at  table,  the  peroration  drops 
in  continued  succession,  and  the  system  is  relaxed  to  such  a degree  that 
the  effort  of  a walk  become*  a toil ; neither  are  the  aliments,  which  can 
be  procured,  of  a quality  sufficiently  nutritive  to  replace  the  exhaustion  of 
strength  that  is  thus  imperceptibly  caused.  T his  is  one  of  the  principal 
motives  of  that  general  languor  which  pervades  every  cla%s  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, so  mi|ch  opposed  to  any  active  undertaking  on  a large  scale;  for 
though  the  Negroes  appear  fat  and  hearty,  aud  are  possessed  of  jicrsonal 
strength  to  bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  yet  want  alone  impels  them  to  work, 
artd  when  their  pittance  is  earned,  tliey  return  to  that  same  state  of  srpa- 
tliized  indolence  from  which  hunger  ;««!  ttaf  cries  of  their  children  had, 
.perhaps,  roused  them.  , . • 
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The  character  of  the  heller  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama,  is  good 
and  ftiendly ; they  live  in  great  harmony  among  themselves,  are  sociable, 
well  disposed,  moral,  and,  in  general,  well  inclined  towards  strangers, 
whom  they  no  longer  view  witli  that  extreme  jealous  eye  with  which  the 
Government  has  always  watched  the  spot  they  inhabit.  Some  instances 
of  study,  and  dedication  to  the  belles  letlres,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
clerical  3nd  law  characters;  but  the  people  of  colour,  who  form  the  largest 
mass  of  the  population,  arc  almost  insupportable,  as  well  from  their  inhe- 
rent vanity  as  great  ignorance  and  laziness,  from  which  they  seem  inca- 
pable of  being  roused.  This  dangerous  race  of  natives,  where  the  hand 
of  Government  is  not  austere,  threatens  alarming  results,  the  more  to  be 
dieadcd  in  this  quarter  owing  to  tiieir  being  chiefly  composed  of  Xcgio 
mixtures,  with  few  Indians  among  them,  who,  when  once  civilized,  aic 
more  tractable,  orderly,  and  belter  citizens.  They  appear,  indeed,  con- 
fldent,  and  even  boast  that  live  superiority  and  control  of  the  whiles  is  only 
kept  up  and  maintained  by  their  not  having  wished  to  destroy  the  prepon- 
derance, since  their  number  is  equal  to  ten  to  one;  and  lately  (he  impoli- 
tic measure  has  been  adopted,  of  teaching  them  the  use  of  arms,  and  form- 
ing them  into  militias,  which  has  not  only  rendered,  them  haughty,  but 
also  engendered  symptoms  which  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  with  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Surrounded  by  so  many  examples 
in  the  late  French  islands,  and  of  suppressed  discontents  in  the  British  set- 
tlements, the  too  indulgent  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  Spaniards 
towards  their  slaves,  which  originates  from  waul  of  energy  at  well  as  ha- 
bitual neglect  and  default  of  s)  stein,  daily  becomes  more  impolitic  and 
dangerous,  where  the  number  of  blacks  is  so  disproportionate,  for  there  is 
yet  a wide  medium  between  oppressive  severity  and  Use  evils  of  licentious 
indulgence. 

Cruces,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  usually  rated  at  seven  leagues 
distance  from  Panama;  but  as  the  Spanish  league  is  extremely  indefinite 
on  all  the  roads,  it  is  particularly  so  in  this  instance,  lor  the  direct  mule 
over  the  mountains  from  La  Yrnta  de  Cruces  to  Panama  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  twenty-five  miles.  At  the  time  the  great  treasures,  corres- 
ponding to  lire  borders  of  die  Pacific,  pas-ed  over  the  isthmus  on  llwir 
way  to  Europe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
and  were  shipped  in  Porlo  Bello  for  Spain,  a good  causeway  had  been 
constructed  and  was  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  Government,  for  their  own 
convenience,  many  fragments  of  which  still  subsist,  but  . owing  to  their 
broken  and  irregular  state,  they  rather  tend  to  inqiede  than  facilitate  the 
passage.  Since  the  other  channel  of  conveyance  has  been  adopted,  this 
road  has  received  no  repairs,  and,  owing  chiefly  to  the  rains  from  the 
mountains  which  liave  cut  it  up  into  gullies,  and  certainly  injured  it  more 
than  time,  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  worst  that  possibly  can  lie  tra- 
velled. 

Cruces  is  a small  town,  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  sliehtly 
built  oi  the  reeds  which  grow  on  its  margin,  or  the  more  durable  palm- 
tree.  Tl. i town  itself  contains  about  five  hundred  persons;  and  the  plan- 
tations and  surrounding  country  dependant  upon  it,  three  hundred  more. 
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The  climate  i<  infinitely  more  healthy  than  at  Panama,  but  the  whole  of 
tht  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  half  a dozen  factor*  and  not  quite 
at  many  clergymen,  are  persons  of  colour,  anti  extremely  blended.  At 
this  place  the  treasures  and  produce,  conveyed  from  Panama  and  intended 
to  be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic,  are  put  into  large  canoes,  made  of  the 
single  trunk  of  a tree,  and  also  into  bonjos,  or  flats,  built  on  purpose, 
which  carry  equal  to  two  hundred  quintals;  but  in  descending  the  river,  in 
the  dry  seasons,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  unload  the  boats,  owing  to 
the  shallows  being  so  great,  which  makes  even  rhe  passage  down  ex- 
tremely tedious  and  uncertain.  An  empty  canoe  can  arrire  at  Chagre  in 
two  days,,  whilst  a loaded  one  frequently  requires  more  than  triple  the 
length  of  time  to  perform  the  voyage. 

The  prodigious  size  of  rhe  trunks  of  some  of  the  trees  which  grow  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  and  particularly  of  the  cedar  and  the  ceiva,  or 
cotton-tree,  renders  them  very  valuable  lor  all  kinds  of  building,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  hollowed  boats  and  canoes,  which  are  frequently  seen  nine 
or  ten  feel  wide,  and  extremely  long.  The  chatat , or  bonjos,  (flats,)  are 
built  of  several  pieces,  wide,  and  are  generally  provided  with  a cabin  for 
the  conreyance  of  passengers.  An  awning  is  spread  over  them  from  stem 
to  stern,  supported  by  wooden  staunebeons,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  sun 
and  rain.  They  are  navigated  bv  fourteen  or  sixteen  Negroes,  who,  in  as- 
cending the  river,  generally  row  one-ihird  of  the  distance,  but  the  current 
then  becomes  so  rapid,  that  they  are  obliged  to  pole  the  remaining  part  of 
the  way,  which  often  takes  them  twelve,  and  even  twenty  days.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current,  on  a general  average,  is  twenty  varrls  in  twenty-six 
seconds.  In  descending,  where  they  are  not  impeded  by  the  shallows,  its 
force  alone  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  down.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
so  thickly  covered  with  trees,  as  to  render  them  impassable  in  their  present 
state ; and  the  trunks,  washed  down  by  the  freshes,  arc  neglected  when 
they  ground  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  they  lie  till  the  sand  amt  mud 
accumulate,  by  which  means  the  passage  is  obstructed. 

The  river  Chagre  or  Cruces,  which  name  it  indiscriminately  bears, 
takes  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Chimin,  which  rise  in  the  back  of 
(he  town,  and  meanders  a distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues,  over  un- 
equal ground,  but  is  only  navigable  below  Cruces.  'I  here  it  is  about  ona 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  the  bed  of  the  river  it  never  completely  filled, 
unless  in  the  rainy  seasons,  which  occur  in  May  and  September,  when  the 
rapids  are  very  great,  and  notwithstanding  the  dexterity  of  the  boatmen,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascend  till  the  waters  partly  subside  The  course  of  this 
river,  which,  on  a general  average,  is  nne  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide, 
though  in  many  parts  much  more,  is  extremely  sinuous  ; its  hanks’ present 
a continued  and  agreeable  prospect  of  verdant  scenery,  bounded  by  thickets 
and  branching  shrubbery,  which  overhang  the  stream,  plains,  and  declivi- 
ties, and  seem  silently  to  reproach  the  listless  and  improvident  care  of 
their  possessors,  whose  feeble  efforts  even  would  suffice  to  turn  these  rich 
lands  into  so  many  ga  dens,  and  stud  them  with  useful  and  nutritive 
plants,  or  store  them  with  valuable  fruit-trees.  Occasionally  a solitary 
hut,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  emerges  from  the  gloom,  hut  instead  of 
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relieving  the  prospect  ami  rendering  it  more  diversified,  sen  e*  only  to  ram 
the  sigh  of  regret,  that  the  gifts  of  nature  should  be  so  much  01  erloofiad, 
and  squalid  poverty  be  treading  on  the  means  of  relieving  its  own  wants, 
and,  as  it  were,  regardless  of  the  benefits  by  which  it  is  turroandcd. 
Plantains,  for  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  year,  constitute  the  meagre  food  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  the  surplus  of  these,  added  to  a few  hogs  or  fowl#  which 
they  convey  to  the  markets  of  Chagre  or  Cruces,  or  sell  to  the  boatmen  as 
they  pass  by,  afford  them  the  only  means  of  obtaining  clothes.  The  dis- 
tance, by  the  windings  of  the  river,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  is  rated 
at  eighteen  leagues,  but  it  is  about  fifty-two  miles.  The  stream  then  falls 
into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  to  the  westward  of  Porto  Bello,  which  is 
about  nine  Spanish  leagues  distant. 

The  entrance  into  the  river  Chagre  is  generally  laid  down,  by  navigators, 
in  Id.  40.  N.  latitude,  and  80.  30.  W.  longitude.  It  is  defended  by  a 
.small  fort,  called  San  Lorenzo  de  Chagre,  which  stands  on  a steep  rock, 
on  tbe  east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  shore ; and  the  town,  facing  the 
harbour,  is  at  a small  distance  below.  On  a low  level  part  of  the  ground 
stands  the  royal  custom-house,  where  an  account  is  taken  of  all  goods 
going  up  or  coming  down  the  river.  Its  breadth,  at  the  entrance,  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  toises,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  yards,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water,  on  the  bar,  is  only  ten  feet,  so  that  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  this  projected  (mint  of  communication  may  be  considered  without 
a port,  for  the  Chagre  only  admits  small  schooners,  and  to  Panama,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  large  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  the 
island  of  Pericn. 

The  first  consideration  that  now  presents  itself,  in  the  important  ques- 
tion under  consideration,  is,  whether  the  river  Chagre  » to  serve  for  part 
of  the  intended  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  South  Sea,  or 
whether  a new  eatial  must  be  opened.  What  facilities  the  former  is 
capable  of  affording,  in  its  present  state,  the  short  description  already 
given  will  convey  a pretty  full  idea ; but  what  it  would  cost  to  effect  th« 
second  |>oint  to  be  considered,  is  utterly  beyond  estimation. 

The  ambition  of  the  Spanish  projectors,  on  this  gigantic  scheme,  never 
carried  them  beyond  the  hopes  of  opening  a canal  from  the  Embarcadrr a 
of  Cruces  to  Panama ; of  consequence,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
small  advantages  which  the  river  affords  were  to  be  made  nse  of.  To 
straiten  the  bed  of  the  old  stream  appears,  again,  almost  beyond  the 
powers  of  possibility,  as  well  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  during  the 
rains,  and  which  would  be  thereby  much  increased,  as  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  driving  piles,  to  support  the  earth  requisite  to  inouad  with  ; 
and  even  we  resuch  awoik  completed,  or  in  ease  even  a canal  were  pierced, 
a great  advantage,  now  experienced  in  ascending  to  Cruces,  would  be  lost, 
meaning  the  counter  current. 

Humboldt  deduces,  from  the  barometrical  heights  mentioned  in  Ulloa’s 
travels,  that  there  only  exists,  between  Croces  and  the  bed  of  the  sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chogrr,  a difference  of  forty  toises,  oc  eighty  yards, 
which  must  indeed  appear  underrated,  when  it  is  reflected,  that  a very 
small  part  of  the  velocity  of  tbe  current  is  occasioned  by'  the  accumulatiou 
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of  water  above  Cruces,  but  must  be  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  inclined 
bed  of  the  river.  Were  it  then  estimated  at  twice  that  amount,  which 
it  certainly  will  admit,  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  how  many  sluices  or 
locks  would  be  necessary  in  the  distance  from  Chagre  to  Cruces,  to  admit 
a vessel  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  feet,  which  is  almost  the  smallest 
water  drawn  by  auy  ship  sailing  to  Asia ; but  when  even  arrived  at  the 
above  point,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  more  than  one*third  overcome. 

A chain  of  mountains,  or  Cordilleras,  which  Humboldt  regards  as  it 
prolongation  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada,  runs  along  the  Isthmus, 
bending  as  it  inclines,  aud  flanked  by  other  lofty  hills,  rising  on  both 
sides.  These  intermediate  mountains,  owing  to  their  obstructive  eleva- 
tion, prevent  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  two  seas  from  a central  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  a pleasure  that  has  formed  the  boast  of  some  travellers;  bur 
they  must  rather  have  meant  towards  the  heights  of  Chiman  and  Point 
Garachiri,  which  is  considerably  the  narrowest  part,  and  where  the  eleva- 
tions are  also  the  greatest ; but,  on  the  roads  to  Cruces  or  Porto  Bello,  it 
it  not  practicable,  as  well  from  the  intervening  forests  as  the  hilh  which 
continue  to  extend  to  within  two  leagues  of  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea, 
at  which  distance  the  latter  can  alone  be  discerned. 

The  road  from  Cruces  to  Panama,  does  not  so  much  extern!  over  the 
height*  as  it  winds  round  their  sides.  For  a distance  of  about  four  leagues, 
jl  rises  and  declines,  crossing  in  that  space  three  small  valleys,  which  have 
rivulets  running  through  them  ; but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  engi- 
neer to  bring  them  to  any  perfect  level,  from  the  necessity  of  arches  in 
some  places,  and  subterraneous  passages  in  others.  On  a mule  it  takes 
seven  hours  to  travel  this  road,  and  there  are  four  miserable  ranchos  or 
inns  upon  it.  The  highest  of  these  mountains  is  of  about  an  equal  height 
witb  the  second  order  of  the  Alps,  but,  as  I have  before  noticed,  the 
w road  winds  acro$3  a very  small  part  of  its  central  base. 

It  would  appear,  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Pa- 
nama to  convince  the  government  of  the  importance  of  favouring  ahd 
encouraging  the  commerce  and  settlement  of  the  Isthmus,  in  order 
to  improve  the  advantages  of  its  geographical  situation  ; notwithstanding, 
also,  that  this  same  interesting  locality  has  been  surveyed  by  several  acade- 
micians, aud  reported  upon  in  a favourable  and  strong  manner,  the  whole 
still  remains  in  a most  backward  and  neglected  state;  nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible, even  were  the  same  locality  confessedly  more  favourable  than  it  is, 
to  carry  any  hydraulical  plan  into  effect,  till  a new  colony  of  Europeans 
has  been  sent  thither,  to  give  impulse  and  activity  to  the  present  inhabi- 
tants, or  Negro  slaves  expressly  procured,  which,  in  the  present  order  of 
things  1*  impracticable.  The  roost  that  could  be  procured  in  the  coun- 
try, at  present,  would  be  about  five  hundred  labourers,  many  of  whom 
would  not  be  worth  employing;  for,  as  was  before  observed,  the  black 
and  mixed  casts  have  been  so  long  left  to  themselves,  that  they  have  con- 
tracted the  same  supine  habits  a9  their  masters,  aud,  being  immersed  in 
sloth  and  vice,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  mix  them  with  auy  importations 
of  new  Negroes,  though  the  climate,  which  appears  unfriendly  to  Euro- 
peans, is  suitable  to  theun  Hence,  over  the  whole  Isthmus,  it  may  be 
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observed,  that  whilst  the  Spaniards  are  sick,  debilitated,  and  sank  iff 
languor,  as  well  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  as  the  impoverished  man- 
ner in  which  they  live,  the  African  tribes,  and  their  party  coloured  de- 
scendants, are  strong  and  hale,  though  lazy,  and  increase  almost  in  a ten-- 
fold  ratio  with  the  whites. 

To  shorten  the  passage  from  the  South  Sea  to  Europe,  by  cutting  off  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  at  least,  in  our  voyage,  part  of  which, 
besides  being  boisterous,  is  afterwards  extremely  tedious  along  the  shores  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  is  certainly  an  object  of  great  magnitude,  when  it  comes 
to  be  considered  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  as  connected  with  the 
fur-trade  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  Philipine  islands,  and 
the  East  Indies;  added  to  the  importance  of  the  whale  and  spermaceti 
fisheries  of  the  South  Seas*,  besides  supplying  such  extended  shores  with 
goods,  and  bringing  back  their  returns ; but  even  were  it  effected  partially, 
as  the  bounds  of  nature  would  alone  admit,  Panama  could  only  become 
au  entrepot  for  merchandize ; the  holders  of  the  Isthmus  would  be  the 
masters  of  the  key,  which,  in  lime  of  war,  would  be  closed,  and  in  time 
of  peace  a tribute  might  be  exacted,  as  a recompense  for  the  passage. 

It  may  therefore  be  expected,  that  whenever  the  Spanish  Main  become* 
possessed  of  an  enlightened  and  free  government ; when  the  trammels  which 
have  hitherto  fettered  the  commercial  enterprize  of  its  different  provinces, 
are  broken  ; when  each  port  of  its  dilated  shores  shall  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  quantum  of  goods  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  its  surrounding 
population,  and  can  ship  direct  its  own  productions ; when  an  equal  and 
secure  scale  of  traffic  shall  particularly  have  made  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  accessible  to  free  or  allied  flags,  then  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will 
lose  its  consequence;  it  will  become  a perfect  Guinea,  and  that  share  of 
commerce  which,  for  convenience,  once  passed  over  its  narrow  confines, 
will  take  a direct  route.  The  beautiful  countries  to  the  south,  the  pampas, 
or  extended  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  valuable  productions  of  Peru 
and  Chili*  will  then  also  be  called  into  notice,  and  rescued  from  that 
neglect  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  left. 

This  could  only  be  prevented  by  opening  a canal  across  the  Isthmus, 
capable  of  admitting  ships,  to  facilitate  navigation,  and  mix,  as  it  were, 
the  waters  of  the  two  seas ; but,  besides  the  local  obstacles  of  the  country 
to  overcome,  the  abject  state  of  the  natives  appears  amongst  the  great  im- 
pediments, and  to  leave  no  hopes  whatever,  that,  on  a partial  sea  e even, 
the  thing  will  be  attempted,  though  a more  accurate  survey,  founded  on 
geometrical  observations,  were  carried  into  effect,  and  art  called  in  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  ages 
must  intervene  before  this  undertaking  could  compensate  for  the  toil  and 
treasure  that  would  be  requisite  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Spanish  America,  without  falling  l>ack  into  that  uncivilised  state  in 
which  it  was  first  discovered,  and  from  which  it  has  only  yet  risen  mid- 
way, cannot,  for  a great  length  of  time,  do  without  an  intercourse  and 

• In  1808,  sixty  English  ships  went  round  Cape  Horn,  for  the  purposes  of*' 
fiftliitiy,  bui  ( V auuuiil  number  of  the  Lulled  States  is  greater. 
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added  population  from  Europe.  Framed  as  they  are  to  comparative  habi- 
tual industry,  the  sons  of  more  northern  clinics  can  alone  give  spring  and 
energy  to  efforts  of  such  magnitude  as  the  one  alluded  to ; for,  lulled  by 
the  luxuries  of  inherited  rather  than  acquired  property,  the  inhabitant  of 
Panama  courts  case  and  quiet.  Enfeebled  by  the  climate,  exertion  be- 
comes oppressive  ; he  exacts,  indeed,  rigorously,  the  service  of  the  depend- 
ant, but  example  seldom  stimulates  to  the  pursuits  of  active  labour,  or 
patriotic  ardour  urges  him  to  attempts  which  could  not  fail  of  being  crowned 
with  national  good.  Indifferent,  he  beholds  the  improvements  which 
nature  has  placed  within  his  reach,  and  the  superabundant  gifts  (hat 
might  constantly  obtrude  on  bis  contemplation.  Unmoved  by  sensations 
of  gratitude,  he  treads  a continent  of  whose  advantages  he  appears  insen- 
sible; for  that  of  America  is,  beyond  doubt,  better  watered  than  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  aids  as  well  the  support  of  life  as 
the  convenience  of  trade  and  internal  and  general  intercourse,  and  is  placed 
between  two  great  seas,  at  an  intermediate  distance,  as  it  were,  between 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Should,  therefore,  the  distresses  of  Europe,  or  the  consequences  of  th* 
recent  revolutions,  ever  stimulate  a part  of  tier  population  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  into  provinces  of  a more  congenial  climate,  and  more  analagout 
to  that  they  may  have  been  obliged  to  abandon,  the  greatest  good  may  be 
expected ; but,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  if  they  should  there  fix  their 
habitation,  their  endeavours  would  be  in  great  measure  lost ; or,  were 
they  even  to  raise  any  superstructure  of  progressive  improvement,  their 
descendants,  from  the  irresistible  effects  of  the  temperature,  and  malignant 
air,  would,  like  the  present  race,  become  enfeebled;  like  them,  they  would 
sink  into  the  same  apathetic  and  listless  state,  whilst  the  exertions  of 
others,  in  the  more  elevated  and  healthy  quarters,  would  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  rewarded  with  the  smiles  of  acquired  and  lasting  plenty. 

The  European  emigrants,  embarked  on  board  the  fleets  and  galeons, 
were  almost  all  buried  in  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Spaniards,  by  which 
name  Porto  Bello  is  known,  on  account  of  the  morbid  temperature  of  the 
air.  In  one  instance,  six  hundred  of  them  perished  in  the  space  of  a 
week ; and  such,  in  general,  was  the  mortality,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  embarkations  to  that  point. 

This  truth  is  further  proved  by  the  history  of  the  country  itself,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  contained  many  good  estates,  which 
arc  now  covered  with  thickets  of  wild  shrubbery,  and  only  serve  as  a con- 
trast with  the  surrounding  lofty  and  native  forests,  as  it  were,  sad  re- 
membrances that  those  grounds  were  once  under  the  hand  of  culture. 
Philip  the  5th  and  Ferdinand  the  6 th  fortified  the  Isthmus;  they  opened 
roads  and  built  causeys  ; at  present,  the  fortifications  are  nearly  in  ruins, 
and  the  roads  are  become  almost  impassable  for  want  of  repairs.  The 
vicinity  of  an  Euglish  man  of  war  has  often  made  the  whole  town  of 
Panama  tremble;  and  the  country,  generally,  presents  a scene  of  neglected 
tillage,  and  a want  of  energetic  industry. 

Nor  would  the  castle  of  ChagTe,  with  its  boasted  advantages  of  elcva- 
Vol.  III.— -No.  V.  O 
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tion,  resist  a well  directed  coup  de  main  of  a hundred  men.  The  carriage* 
of  the  guns  arc  nearly  decayed ; the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  arm* 
unprovided ; the  officers  are  unskilled  in  military  tactics  and  means  of 
defence  ; the  soldiers  ore  composed  of  a handful  of  dispirited  roulattoes, 
who,  in  the  pressure  of  danger,  would  only  create  confusion,  and  favour, 
rather  than  retard,  the  progress  of  an  enemy.  This  neglect  appears  the 
more  unaccountable,  and  even  blameable,  since  the  Spanish  Government 
formerly  sent  annually  a situado,  or  supply  of  funds,  from  Lima  and  Santa 
Fc,  each  of  which  places  regularly  contributed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  intended  to  pay  the  troops  of  Panama 
and  Chagrc,  and  keep  the  Isthmus  in  a state  of  defence;  of  what  use, 
then,  arc  so  many  neglected  fortified  places,  which  have  cost  Spain  mil- 
lions to  erect  and  preserve,  when  a central  and  commanding  position  like 
this,  or  rather  that  has  always  been  considered  so,  is  rendered  of  little  or 
no  use  ? 

The  most  powerful  guardian,  however,  in  this  quarter,  against  a foreign 
attack,  and  superior  to  its  fortifications,  is  the  very  climate  itself ; for  the 
country,  possessing  nothing  that  could  tempt  an  European  nation,  well- 
informed  of  its  situation,  to  pillage,  or  to  use  it  as  a central  point  of 
military  operations  against  any  of  the  shores  of  the  South  Seas,  disease 
w ill  always  be  a barrier  against  settling  upon  it  with  a view  to  improve  its 
geographical  situation,  which  it  certainly  boasts,  since  it  has  already  been 
the  tomb  of  many  Spanish  regiments  placed  there  for  its  defence,  and  in 
general  better  suited  to  the  climate  than  the  more  northern  nations  from 
whom  such  enterprizes  might  be  dreaded.  Accustomed  to  the  shores  of  Ja- 
maica, and  inured  to  the  toils  and  damps  of  a similar  climate,  the  hardy 
Buccaneers  were  iudeed  suited  to  the  hasty  and  partial  expedition  they  there 
successfully  conducted  t but,  in  the  present  day,  where  could  such  a hand- 
ful of  men  be  collected  ? Each  horca  share  in  the  happy  results  of  the  enter- 
prize,  and  all  were  impelled  by  other  motives  than  the  mere  obedience  to 
•uperior  commands. 

Their  successful  and  adventurous  expeditions  have  ever  since  served  as  a 
plea  for  Spain  to  cast  a particular  eye  of  jealousy  on  this  spot,  to  which 
has  always  been  added  the  overrated  importance  of  the  Isthmus,  as  a 
means  to  secure  the  communication  and  dominion  of  the  two  Americas, 
ideas  which  have  only  existed  in  the  alarmed  imagination  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  has  at  all  times  had  in  view  the  monopoly  of  her  dis- 
tant settlements,  and  has  rarely  consulted  their  liappincss  or  prosperity. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  therefore,  of  what  great  moment  is  the 
tenure  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  alone,  which,  like  so  many  other 
visionary  plans,  has,  during  intervals  of  war,  been  forcibly  impressed  on 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government ; since  the  uatioit  that  is  in  pos- 
session of  Peru  and  Chili  can  at  all  times  distress  it  in  the  extreme,  by 
cutting  oil  supplies  of  provisions,  or  by  harassing  parties,  seasoned  and 
adapted  to  the  country,  being  seul  against  the  invaders  ; hut  an  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  Isthmus  could  not,  by  the  same  means,  or  the  same 
force,  oblige  any  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  the  coasts  of  the 
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Pacific,  to  admit  their  controul ; nor  it  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  to  ascend 
from  Paoama  to  Lima,  in  consequence  of  the  great  adversity  of  the  cur- 
rent,  and  the  cairns,  a vessel  often  requires  more  time  than  to  cross  the  whole 
Atlantic : though  the  distance  is  short,  yet  four  months  have  sometimes 
been  requisite  to  perform  the  voyage.  This  would  be  an  impediment  to 
all  further  military  operations,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
provisions,  as  owing  to  the  danger,  in  a country  where  the  rains  and  heat 
are  incessant,  of  keeping  men  from  under  a suitable  shelter.  % 

The  reasons  on  which  the  apologists  of  the  importance  of  the  Isthmus 
ground  themselves  are,  its  geographical  situation  on  the  two  seas;  the  fa- 
cility of  navigating  the  river  Cruces,  as  a means  to  convey  up  merchan- 
dize and  warlike  stores;  the  ease  with  which  the  causey  that  formerly 
existed  from  Panama  to  the  Etnbarcadero  might  be  rebuilt,  and  which,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  traverses  an  unequal  surface  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles;  that  from  the  former  place  vessels  might  be  sent  to  the  shores  of 
the  south  and  north-west  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; and,  as  secondary 
considerations  are  also  alleged,  the  mines  of  gold  which  confessedly  exist 
there,  besides  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  and  intervening  ground?, 
suited  to  raise  any  of  the  productions  of  the  West  India  Island*. 

Before  the  discovery  of  a passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  Indies  was  carried  on  by  the  Lthmus  of  Suez,  and  was 
principally  monopolized  by  the  Italian  states  of  the  Mediterranean;  but 
no  sooner  was  a new  route  found  out,  than  the  vessels  which  formerly  went 
to  Alexandria  to  obtain  spices  and  other  commodities,  traversed  the  ocean 
on  a long  and  painful  voyage,  to  the  very  countries  where  the  same  article? 
were  produced  ; and  subsequent  experience  has  proved,  that  the  shipments 
as  well  as  their  returns,  have  been  effected  much  cheaper  under  the  pf*%rnt 
system,  and  the  scale  of  trade  thereby  considerably  increased.  From 
that  time,  the  celebrated  conveyance  through  Egypt  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  though  its  revival  at  one  time  formed  a favourite  scheme  of  the 
French  government,  which  views  with  the  jealous  eye  of  a rival  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  British  empire  in  Asia,  before  the  five  surveys  on  the  in- 
tervening country  can  be  improved  or  executed,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
traffic  now  in  use,  many  centuries  must  evolve,  and  many  local  difficulties 
be  removes*. 

Previously  to  the  Spaniards  becoming  familiar  with  Cape  Horn,  the 
commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili  was  carried  on  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
Panama  was  then  the  receptacle  of  all  the  wealth  that  came  from  Lima 
and  the  entire  shores  of  the  Pacific;  their  united  treasures  centred  there, 
in  order  to  be  conveyed  over  land  to  Porto  Bello,  and  shipped  in  the 
galeons  for  Spain.  Through  this  same  channel,  also,  the  goods  from 
Europe  got  to  Lima,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  important 
factories  were  established  there,  which  also  corresponded  with  Mexico. 
In  this  state  of  things,  indeed,  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  hold  and 
guard  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  its  being  then  the  point  of  communica- 
tion with  the  old  world,  for  all  the  countries  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  an  advantage  which  its  invasion  or  possession  by  an  enemy 
Would  have  entirely  destroyed. 
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But,  since  other  nations  have  ventured  through  the  straights  of  Magellan, 
siuce  the  English  and  Dutch  have  sailed  round  the  world,  by  doubling 
Cape  Morn,  the  Spaniards  have  followed  their  track,  in  order  to  convey 
their  cargoes  without  the  trouble  of  re-shipping  and  over  land  carriage,  to 
the  harbours  of  the  South  Sea.  This  they  effected  without  difficulty,  as 
soon  as  the  decrees  in  favour  of  free  trade  destroyed  the  monopoly  that  be- 
fore existed,  and  government  eventually  gave  orders  for  the  treasures  be- 
longing to  the  crown  to  come  the  same  way. 

The  merchants,  who  had  a larger  proportion  of  duties  to  pay  on  their 
goods,  found  this  circuitous  route  by  far  the  most  economical  means  of  re- 
mitting their  supplies ; and,  besides  saving  the  additional  expense  of  land 
conveyance,  which  was  never  less  than  30  per  cent.,  the  goods  arrived  much 
sooner  and  in  better  season,  as  well  from  the  tedious  navigation  of  Uie 
Chagre  and  land  conveyance  to  Panama,  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  thence 
to  Lima,  in  addition  to  the  risks  of  the  property  going  into  so  many  hands 
before  it  got  to  its  destination. 

This  same  inconvenience  and  expense  accumulated  on  the  returns, 
which,  for  want  of  conveyance,  was  rendered  very  scanty  ; w hence  the 
merchant  was  thus  deprived  of  his  double  gain,  and  the  government  of  the 
advantages  of  duties.  As  an  encouragement  and  example,  the  court  of 
Madrid  therefore  adopted  the  preferable  way  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and 
the  frequency  of  following  this  track  has  made  great  part  of  its  dreaded 
dangers  disappear.  By  consulting  the  proper  seasons,  the  passage  is 
rendered  comparatively'easy  and  safe ; so  much  so,  that  at  present  sloops  of 
seventy  tons  go  from  Nantucket  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purposes  of  whaling  and  smuggling  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  whence  they  return  laden  with  oil.  In  time  of  war,  when  the  Spa- 
nish flag  cannot  appear  on  the  seas,  Panama  certainly  possesses  a conse- 
quence which  it  loses  on  the  return  of  peace,  as  then  such  immense  prices 
cannot  be  obtained  in  Lima. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  from  the  preceding  description  and  accompany- 
ing remarks,  that  the  Isthmus  owes  its  character  of  importance  chiefly  to 
the  facilities  of  communication  with  Peru  and  the  adjoining  coasts  ; since, 
owing  to  its  physical  and  moral  situation,  it  possesses  no  other  advantages : 
but,  that  a just  conception  may  be  formed  how  far  these  facilities  extend, 
and  what  relative  expenses  would  be  incurred  in  conveying  over  such  re- 
turns as  arc  in  general  shipped  from  Lima  and  Guyaquil  to  Europe,  it 
must  he  recollected,  that  the  articles,  with  the  exception  of  coin,  are  bulky 
or  heavy,  and  that  consequently  the  expense,  as  well  as  the  lime,  necessary 
to  trans|K>rt  them  across,  is  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  want  of  convey- 
ance. lienee  the  contraband  trade  Jamaica  annually  carried  on,  over  the 
Isthmus,  to  ihc  amount  of  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars,  chiefly  produces 
coin;  nor  have  the  prohibitory  orders  sent  out  from  home  been  able  to  slop 
the  prosecution  of  this  traffic.  The  local  governors  answer,  they  have  no 
other  means  of  supporting  themselves,  and  paying  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  troops  sent  over  the  Isthmus  to  Lima ; a plan  adopted,  for  the  first  time, 
when  Morillos’  expedition  arrived  out. 

These  are  partial  advantages,  which  the  Spanish  government  undoubtedly 
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derives  from  the  possession  of  the  Isthmus,  but  which  would  be  lost  if  it 
were  held  by  any  other  nation.  However  as  the  subject  is  novel  and  interest- 
ing, and  it  has  always  happened  that  as  soon  as  a war  has  been  declared 
against  Spain,  projects  to  seize  on  this  spot  have  immediately  been  brought 
forward,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  a few  remarks  on  the  consequences 
that  would  result  to  Spain,  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  general,  from 
Panama  falling  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  These,  together  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  mode  of  conveying  goods  from  various  points  of  America 
Lima,  will  form  the  subject  of  another  communication. 

I am,  &c. 

London,  March  Sth,  1817.  W.  WALTON. 
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1.  Les  Trots  Ages  des  Colonies ; ou,  de  leur  ilat  passe,  present,  et 
d cenir.  Par  M.  de  Pradt,  Membre  de  1’Assemblee  Constitu- 
ante.  Three  vols.  8vo.  pp.  905.  Paris,  180-2. 

2.  Des  Colonies,  el  de  la  Revolution  Actuelle  de  VAmerique.  Par 
M.  de  Pradt,  Ancien  Archeveque  de  Malines.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  799-  Paris,  1817. 

3.  The  Colonies  and  the  Present  American  Revolutions.  By  M. 
de  Pradt,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Malines.  Translated  from 
the  French.  One  vol.  8vo.  pp.  501.  London,  1817.  Bald- 
win and  Co.  12s. 

M.  DE  PRADT  considers  the  Colonies  which,  within  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  have  been  progressively  established  by  several  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  as  forming  a subject  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  whole  European  family,  as  entering  in  the  gravest  maimer  into 
every  political  view  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  as  pressing  for  the 
earnest  examination  on  the  part  of  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  present  condition  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
under  aspects  which  come  home  to  the  thoughts  of  every  individual, 
and  as  capable  of  affecting,  in  the  most  important  manner,  the  fu- 
ture state  of  every  nation.  Ilis  work  is  written  in  a style  which 
will  probubly  procure  it  a very  general  perusal;  and  his  views. 
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whether  true  or  false,  whether  compatible  or  otherwiie  with  the  in. 
teres ts  of  this  country,  nre  likely  to  exercise  a sway  orer  the  pas- 
sions and  the  imagination  of  his  readers.  Connecting  the  Colonies, 
as  an  important  feature,  with  the  chain  of  Europcau  politics,  and  as 
eminently  brought  to  view  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he 
anxiously  recommends  their  study  to  Europe,  and  to  France  in  par- 
ticular. Europe,  he  observes,  and  France  above  all,  has  need  of  objects 
to  divert  its  attention  from  themselves.  Discord  and  misfortune, 
he  adds,  have  been  contemplated  too  long,  and  the  view  of  new  in- 
terests ought  to  take  their  place:  there  are  occupations  which  have 
the  happy  property  of  calming,  enlarging,  and  ennobling  the  mind  ; 
and  Politics,  applied  to  the  greater  concerns  of  mankind,  ought, 
like  Astronomy,  to  produce  those  effects:  if  it  is  impossible  not  to 
return  without  improvement  from  a survey  of  the  heavens,  it  is 
equally  so  not  to  lay  down  many  passions  and  prejudices  at  the 
feet  of  the  nations  of  men,  viewed  from  an  eminence  and  in  their 
totality,  and  not  to  feci  the  strength  of  selfish  interests  diminish,  in 
proportion  as  we  compare  them  w ith  those  of  all  the  world. 

The  Three  Ages  of  the  Colouies  was’ printed  in’ the  year  1 803,  and 
m the  title  of  that  work  is  contained  the  leading  principle  of  M.  de 
Pradt's  political  system  concerning  the  Colonies,  of  which,  how- 
ever, as  usual,  the  details  are  of  more  interest,  because  more  a sub- 
ject for  argument,  than  even  bis  first  and  general  proposition. 
Those  who  may  be  ready  to  admit,  tliat  to  every  Colony  be- 
longs an  age  of  infancy,  an  age  of  youth,  an  age  of  manhood,  and 
therefore,  according  to  M.  de  Pradt,  of  separation — may  still  hesi- 
tate in  acknowledging  the  application  of  such  a rule  to  any  given 
Colonial  question.  Various  other  topics,  however,  of  a sufficiently 
striking  character,  present  themselves  in  tire  Three  Ages  of  the  Co- 
lonies; and  these  are  rendered  still  more  numerous,  and  clothed 
with  new  attractions,  in  the  Colonies  and  the  Present  American 
Revolutions,  or,  as  the  author  has  otherw  ise  denominated  his  work, 
Ttie  Colonies  and  the  Present  State  of  America.  With  these  qua- 
lifications, the  second  work  is  to  he  understood  as  a second  edition 
of  the  first. 

It  is  the  plan  of  SI.  de  Pradl  to  introduce,  and,  as  it  were,  lay 
the  basis  of  his  political  reasonings,  on  an  enumeration  nnd  general 
description,  under  the  relations  of  commerce  and  politics,  of  all  the 
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existing  foreign  settlements  and  possessions  of  the  several  European 
nations  ; an  undertaking  in  the  performance  of  which  his  work  be- 
comes an  epitome  of  that  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  whose  steps,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  his  intention  to  follow,  while,  as  to  the 
rest,  he  wishes  to  avoid  them.  The  spirit  of  Raynal,  which,  os 
respecting  politics  and  religion,  is  that  of  Voltaire  and  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  is  anxious  to  shun,  and  his  statistical  facts  are 
necessarily  more  modern,  and  of  a nature  to  bring  down  the  history 
of  the  Colonies  to  a later  date.  “It  was  natural,  says  M.  de  Pradt, 
to  begin  with  a short  exposition  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Colonies 
of  the  several  nations,  from  their  settlement  to  the  latest  treaties 
that  have  fixed  the  ownership  of  each.  Such  an  analysis  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  affording  that  degree  of  information  which  every  one,  on 
all  subjects,  ut  this  day,  expects  to  obtain ; and  for  those  who  desire 
more  numerous  particulars,  there  is  the  work  of  Raynal.  Our 
own  will  serve  to  correct  some  of  the  notions  of  that  writer,  too  much 
admired  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  too  much  descried  on  the 
oilier,  at  the  time  of  their  writing;  and  to  enable  the  reader 
of  both  to  compare  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  first, 
with  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  to  be  seen ; for  if,  in  point 
of  time,  there  is  but  an  interval  of  a few  years  between  Raynal  and 
ourselves,  in  point  of  events  there  are  ages,  and  Raynal  himself 
could  not  now  recognize  that  world  to  which  his  writings  introduce 
us — the  painter  would  not  recognize  the  original  of  his  own  pic- 
ture.” 

M.  de  P.  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  an  attempt  at  impressing  on 
the  mind  of  his  reader  a sense  of  the  “ grandeur  and  importance  of 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  Colonies.”  The  mariner's  compass,  the 
invention  of  which  is  probably  of  remote  antiquity*,  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; and,  ut  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth, Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  Vasquez  de 
Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  these  events  com- 
menced the  settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies.  The 
civilization  of  Europe  had  been  previously  almost  confined  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ; it  had  now  passed  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  begun  to  shine  on  the-shores  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 

• Sec  Mr.  Barrow’s  observations  oa  tbe  ancient  voyages  of  tbc  Chinese. 
Trawls  in  China,  chap.  ii. 
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on  the  British  islands.  The  result  was  a bolder  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  hence  the  discoveries  in  Africa  and  the  new  hemis- 
phere, and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  More  glorious  and  more  fortu- 
nate, Bays  M.  de  P.,  than  the  celebrated  ancients,  the  moderns, 
who  are  the  haeknied  subjects  of  humiliating  comparisons,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  and  the  extent  of  the  abode  which  heaven 
created  for  them.  By  the  discoveries,  the  commerce  and  colo- 
nization, to  which  navigation  has  led,  the  commodities  and  arts  of 
life  have  been  multiplied,  and  the  boundaries  of  science  extended. 
Is  there  any  where  a rich  and  newly-discovered  country,  of  which 
the  Europeans  have  not  procured  for  themselves  the  productions, 
the  diffusion  of  which  has  shed  upon  all  classes  of  society  the 
blessings  of  a benificent  dew?  This  is  what  the  intercourse  with 
the  distant  parts  of  the  world  has  done  for  our  own  ; and  this  only  a 
moiety  of  its  benefits;  for,  to  estimate  them  justly,  and  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  we  ought  to  add  what  it  has  done  for  it  in  the  in- 
crease of  its  population,  in  the  multiplication  of  its  cities,  in  com- 
merce and  marine;  we  should  add  all  that  it  has  occasioned  it  to 
draw  from  itself,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  new  dominion  ; in  a word,  we 
ought  to  compare  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  at  the  moment  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Colonics,  with  tliat  in  which  we  at  present  behold 
it;  of  Europe,  ignorant  of  one  half  of  the  world,  and  ignorant  of 
itself;  confined,  as  to  its  enjoyments,  within  a circle  as  narrow  as 
that  of  its  knowledge.  We  must  compare  that  ancient  state  of 
homeliness  with  the  elegance  and  sumptuosity  of  modern  Europe; 
Europe  commanding  at  once  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  of 
which  it  might  seem  to  be  the  capital  ; covering  one  part  with  its 
scions,  and  causing  the  other  to  toil  for  its  profits,  teaching  it  its 
tastes,  its  wants,  and  its  arts,  and  transporting,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  in  a thousand  vessels,  the  productions  and  the  riches  of  a 
thousand  climates,  officious  purveyors  to  the  appetites  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  to  the  prosperity  of  their  commerce  and  the  wants  of 
their  governments,  which,  thus  supported  by  the  tributes  of  the 
world,  are  enabled  to  engage  in  enterprizes  proportioned  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  such  resources.  Three  centuries  have  sufficed  to 
produce  the  astonishing  metamorphosis.  The  Colonies  and  the 
art  of  Printing,  bestowed  on  Eurojie  almost  at  the  same  epoch, 
have  already  changed  its  face  ! 
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Portugal,  at  to  the  Colonies,  is  the  first-born  of  Europe,  though 
under  every  other  aspect,  she  seems  a younger  child.  Portugal, 
almost  a pigmy  in  Europe,  but  under  illustrious  princes,  suddenly 
became,  in  Asia,  a Colossus.  The  Dutch  followed  the  Portu- 
gueze  into  Asia,  and  progressively  stripped  them  of  nearly  all  their 
acquisitions  in  that  quarter.  The  English  appeared  last  in  India; 
and  thus  the  nation,  destined  to  reign  there  almost  exclusively, 
did  not  arrive  till  after  those  it  was  to  surpass.  Portugal  hud 
once  arrived  at  the  state  of  enjoying  dominion  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  to  Japan ; she  was  never  really  established  in  the  Philippines, 
notwithstanding  the  contested  and  transitory  cession  by  Charles  V. 
She  occupied  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  those  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  Arabia,  and  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluc- 
cas; she  had  a footing  in  China  and  in  Japan,  and  she  (tossessed 
Brazil.  Of  so  much  grandeur,  there  remains  to  her,  at  the  present 
day,  iu  Asia,  Macao,  Diu,  and  Goa;  in  eastern  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique ; in  western  Africa,  a few  factories  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  Madeira;  and  in  America,  Brazil, 

The  Dutch,  as  we  are  taught  by  M.  de  P.,  have  understood,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  the  principle  of  confining  co- 
lonial enterprize  within  the  limits  of  the  national  colonial  means. 
M e are  not,  however,  from  this  view  on  the  part  of  our  author,  to 
suppose,  that  the  Dutch  have  omitted  to  grasp  at  very  considerable 
objects,  and  that  they  have  not  been  successively  deprived  of  a 
large  and  valuable  part  of  their  possessions.  The  Dutch  had  risen 
against  Philip  II,  Philip  possessed  himself  of  Portugal,  and  Por- 
tugal had  colonies;  this  chain  of  circumstances  opened  the  path  of 
colonial  ambition  to  the  Dutch,  who,  in  Africa  and  America,  as 
well  as  in  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Colonies  of  the  Portugueze,  and  thus 
rendered  themselves  masters,  for  shorter  or  longer  spaces  of  time,  of 
Brazil,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  &c.  It  was  not  till  a 
hundred  years  after  Vasquez  de  Gama  had  sailed  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  the  Dutch  navigators  followed  his  track; 
and  for  sixty  years  beyond  even  the  commencement  of  tire  Dutch 
voyages,  neither  the  Portugueze,  Dutch,  nor  any  other  nation 
thought  of  forming  a settlement  at  the  Cape.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1630,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  on  the  representations 
of  Vankisbec,  a surgeon,  commenced  that  undertaking,  co  :5di:>g 
Vol.  IU.— No.  V.  P 
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its  care  to  the  projector  of  the  plan;  an  essential  point,  says  M.  tie 
P.,  which  is  not  enough  attended  to,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
causes  so  many  enterprizes  to  fail.  That  all  Europe  should  have 
omitted,  for  so  long  a period,  to  engage  in  an  enterprize  fraught 
with  so  many  advantages,  is  remarked  by  M.  de  P.  as  a great  and 
fair  subject  of  astonishment ; but  the  truth  is,  that  nations,  in  mat- 
ters of  invention,  are  nullities ; their  strength  may  be  made  use  of 
to  execute,  but  they  can  neither  see  nor  judge,  and  on  these  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  it  is  individuals  who  must  govern  the  fortunes 
of  a people.  Neither  is  it  at  all  unusual  for  whole  nations,  and  suc- 
cessive ages,  to  overlook  that  which  last  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of 
some  obscure  iudividual.  By  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  the 
year  1815,  the  Cape,  together  with  Berbice,  Demeram,  and  Essequi- 
bo,  in  South  America*,  has  been  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  that  power. 
The  principal  remaining  Colonies  of  the  Dutch  are  seated  in  Java 
and  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  are  of  small  limits,  and  principally  such  as  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a contraband  trade  with  their  neighbours.  St. 
Eustasia  is  the  exchange  of  the  West  Indies,  as  Amsterdam  is  that 
■of  Holland.  Our  author’s  survey  of  the  British  Colonies  is  intro- 
duced by  the  historical  reflections  tliat  follow  : 

“ IfCasar  could  comeback  again  into  (he  world,  what  would  not  lie  his  as- 
tonishment at  finding  the  descendants  of  the  savage  Piets,  the  only  inhabitants 
of  those  islands  which  ancient  Rome  considered  as  the  limits  of  the  world, 
and  who,  in  her  time,  were  not  even  in  possession  of  a boat,  now  masters  of 
the  entire  ocean,  ruling  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
and  reigning  at  once  in  two  worlds,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  he 
could  not  have  had  the  least  idea ! The  sight  of  him  who  fills  his  place  in 
the  Capitol  could  not  astonish  him  more.  In  fact,  how  can  we  restrain  out 
own  surprize  at  the  sight  of  the  immense  possessions  wliic  h England  holds 
in  America  and  Asia,  which  form,  not  only  colonies,  but  great  and  rich 
empires;  and  in  looking  at  the  singular  kind  of  government  which  Eng- 
land has  given  to  one  part  of  these  valuable  possessions  ? For,  though 
they  belong  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  they  are  not  manager!  and  enjoyed 
by  them;  but  only  by  an  infinitely  small  part,  formed  into  a company 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the  nation;  sovereigns  in  India,  subjects  in  Eng- 
land, and  sltariug  with  their  own  sovereign  the  honours,  expenses,  and  pro- 

* M.  de  P.  takes  no  notice  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson's  River, 
in  North  America,  which  have  equally  passed  from  them,  tut  Ceylon,  the  Cape, 
Brasil,  aud  so  lar^c  a ptoporlivn  of  Dutch  Gataua. 
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kts  of  the  colonial  sovereignty.  The  great  prosperity  which  has  been  en- 
joyed by  the  English  settlements,  and  by  their  mol  her  country  through 
their  means,  will,  during  the  whole  of  their  existence,  show  the  effects  of  a 
system  which  has  been  always  followed,  that  of  irresistible  dominion  by 
means  of  naval  superiority,  and  true  principles  of  colonization,  and  of  the 
relative  importance  of  colonies  with  respect  to  the  mother  country.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  bow  a nation  can  lose  immense  colonies  without  being  shaken 
by  their  separation ; and,  what  is  still  more,  how  she  is  able  to  be  a gainer 
by  the  loss,  an  event  which  gives  at  once  the  solution  of  an  important  pro- 
blem, and  points  out  the  principles  w hich  ought  to  decide  the  fate  of  co- 
lonies. Great  lessons,  then,  are  to  be  learned,  from  the  great  examples 
which  will  he  shown  in  the  examination,  into  which  we  are  going  to  enter, 
of  the  Colonies  of  England,  that  rich  and  superb  property  which  is  an 
hnndred  times  the  value  of  the  building  that  it  decorates !” 

Commencing  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  M.  de  P.  traces  the  out- 
lines of  the  several  British  colonial  possessions  on  that  continent 
and  its  islands*,  in  India  and  the  Indian  Oceanf,  in  South  and 
North  America.  M.  de  P.  enlarges  on  the  commercial  project  of 
Canada,  which  is  destined,  he  observes,  by  its  situation,  to  become 
a competitor  with  the  United  States  for  the  trade  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  But  the  most  valuable  property,  he  subjoins,  which  Eng- 
land has  in  North  America,  is  the  island  and  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. By  them  Bhe  is  enabled  to  appear  in  the  markets  of  all  the  south 
of  Europe,  a part  of  those  of  the  North,  and  almost  all  the  Colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  w ith  a kind  of  food  of  which  religious  observ- 
ances, or  habits  of  diet,  occasion  so  large  a consumption.  Arrived 
it  the  completion  of  this  pitrt  of  his  task,  the  author  thus  expresses 
the  sentiments  with  which  the  analysis  has  inspired  him 

" Here  closes  that  circle  which  the  immense  extent  of  the  English  esta- 
blishments has  obliged  us  to  survey ; having  reached  this  boundary,  let  us 
stop  here,  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  comprehend,  at  one  view,  the 
proportions,  and  the  whole,  taken  together. 

“ England  occupies  the  best  of  the  establishments  belonging  to  Europe  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  She  is  mistress  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  isle 
of  France,  of  St.  Helena,  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  peninsula  of  India;  in 
America,  she  possesses  Trinidad,  a great  part  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
many  points  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  Newfound. 

* For  minute  and  interesting  details  of  the  British  African  forts,  ace  below, 
p 197,  Parliamentary  Papers. 

t For  an  areooot  of  New  South  Wales,  wliirh  cnluny  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  oor  author,  see  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  ii,  page  4V7 
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land.  From  her  colonial  possessions  in  India,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa,  England  has  it  in  her  power  to  enjoy,  almost  exclusively,  the  trade 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  take  the  Chinese  trade  to  her- 
self: she  can  also  appropriate  all  the  advantages  of  the  South  Sea  and 
South  American  trade.  By  means  of  all  the  parts  of  this  whole,  thus  per- 
fectly linked  together,  she  is  present  at  all  points  of  the  universe;  she  draws 
wealth,  of  every  kind,  from  the  very  fountain  heads,  and  can  supply 
Europe  with  every  thing  which  she  fancies  or  needs. 

“ What  is  wanting  to  this  immense  heap  of  possessions,  to  this  almost 
overpowering  weight  of  riches?  Nothing;  and  the  less  so,  as  this  vast 
treasure  reposes  under  the  safeguard  of  principles  which,  at  the  same  time, 
create  the  power  which  bestows  Colonies,  and  the  government  which  pre- 
aerves  them.” 

Pursuing  the  same  course  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  settle- 
ments of  France  in  Africa,  in  India,  in  Guiana,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  M.  de  P.  finds  little  on  which  to  dwell  with 
complacency,  till  he  reaches  St.  Domingo,  of  which  he  sketches  the 
political  and  commercial  history 

“ But  what  are  all  these  Colonies  in  comparison  with  the  French  part  of 
St.  Domingo ; which,  reaching  in  the  space  of  fifty  years'the  highest  rank 
of  all  the  European  establishments  in  both  worlds,  presented  in  the  smallest 
division  of  that  island  such  miracles  of  labour  and  industry,  and  in  the 
largest  the  ludicrous  results  of  idleness  and  neglect?  Who  has  not  admired 
this  French  St.  Domingo,  which  covered  Europe  with  the  luxuries  of  her 
harvests,  and  from  her  confined  territory  sends  as  much  riches  to  the  parent 
state  as  the  vast  empires  of  India  give  to  England,  and  as  Spain  wrings 
from  the  continent  of  the  two  Americas? 

" St.  Domingo  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  long,  its  mean  breadth 
is  thirty,  and  its  circumference  three  hundred  leagues,  without  reckoning 
the  creeks,  which  would  almost  double  this  circumference.  The  climate 
has  only  the  ordinary  inconveniences  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
clearing  of  the  woods  having  been  effected  long  ago,  and  all  the  lands  dis- 
posed of,  the  principal  causes  of  insalubrity  no  longer  exist. 

“ The  first  French  inhabitants  arrived  from  St.  Christopher’s,  from  which 
they  had  been  driven ; they  were  adventurers,  who,  joined  to  others  of  the 
same  description,  aud  of  every  nation,  first  established  themselves  at  Tor- 
tue,  from  which  they  were  driven,  and  to  which  they  returned  several 
times.  Their  first  employment  was  the  hunting  of  cattle,  with  which  the 
island  was  covered  after  the  importation  of  them  from  Spain.  They  also 
gave  themselves  up  to  piracy  against  all  navigators,  but  principally  against 
those  of  Spain,  whose  scourge  they  were  during  forty  years.  They  were 
the  Barbary  States,  or  Moors,  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Those  terrible 
buccaneers,  those  intrepid  pirates,  the  consternation  and  astonishment  of 
the  American  seas,  who  have  filled  the  world  with  the  recollections  of 
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their  savage  valour  and  their  dreadful  exploits.  Dogeron,  whose  name 
recalls  the  idea  of  all  the  virtues,  was  the  first  to  try  the  empire  of  persua- 
sion and  paternal  authority  over  these  ferocious  hordes.  Me  commenced 
the  difficult  work  of  civilizing  them,  when  death  carried  him  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours.  After  him  the  colony  languished  till  1732.  All 
kinds  of  cultivation  had  been  undertaken.  The  sugar  cane  had  been  trans- 
ported there  from  Mexico:  cocoa  had  been  planted  by  Dogeron.  The 
colony  lost  at  once  all  that  it  possessed,  but  the  most  cruel  of  all  plagues 
which  could  fall  upon  it,  the  best  calculated  to  accomplish  its  entire  des- 
truction, were  three  privileged  companies,  which  there,  as  every  where 
else,  commenced  with  reducing  the  colonists  to  despair,  and  ended  by 
ruining  themselves. 

**  At  length,  in  1722,  liberty  reared  her  head  in  this  country,  so 
very  worthy  of  her;  and  it  is  from  that  epoch  that  it  lias  risen  from 
a state  of  absolute  nothingness  to  one  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  from 
possessing  no  more  than  a few  thousand  negroes,  to  a population  of  five 
hundred  thousand.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
the  country,  or  to  pass  any  eulogiuin  on  its  fertility.  Five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  all  colours,  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
francs  of  exports,  arising  out  of  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 
plantations,  on  which  stand  eight  hundred  sugar  manufactories,  four  hun- 
dred ships  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  those  productions,  employing  twelve 
thousand  sailors.  Such  are  the  titles  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  admiration  of 
the  universe,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  France ! The  part  of  the  island  be- 
longing to  France,  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  North,  West,  and 
South.  The  first  is  the  most  fertile,  and  contains  the  military  establish- 
ments, fixed  at  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  St.  Domingo  can  enumerate  some  towns  of  consi- 
derable importance,  such  as  Port-au-Prince  and  Cape  Francois,  particularly 
the  last,  which  is  the  staple  of  half  the  goods  of  the  colony. 

" By  the  colonial  regulations,  the  importation  of  all  the  produce,  in- 
tended for  the  European  market,  must  be  confined  to  France.  Much, 
however,  was  sent  to  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Domingo,  or  of  the  continent;  to 
the  Dutch  of  Curasoa;  to  the  United  States,  who  received  the  molasses 
manufactured  in  the  colony  in  payment  for  the  lumber,  flour,  pulse,  and 
salt  fish ; to  the  English,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
in  the  French  slave  trade,  which  was  too  confined  for  the  wants  of  the 
island.  Before  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  were  united  in  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  St.  Domingo  was  a prey  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
which  was  constantly  carried  on  between  the  two  parent  states.  Their  near 
neighbourhood  was  their  common  misfortune ; for  the  colonies,  not  being 
powers,  but  growers,  every  kind  of  hostility  is  contrary  to  their  essential  and 
primitive  destination.  The  buccaneers  were  disposed  to  drive  away  the 
Spaniards,  and  promised  the  court  of  France  that  they  would  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect;  the  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  assisted  by  the  English 
were  inclined  to  do  the  same  by  them  in  1688.  Ducasse  knew  how  to 
stop  them,  and  to  take  his  revenge  on  Jamaica : he  was  about  to  do  the 
same  on  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Dumingo.  Peace,  and  the  succession  to 
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the  Spanish  crown,  have  stopped  the  renewal  of  hostilities  during  a whole 
century.  St.  Domingo  had  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  any  till  that  catas- 
trophe arrived,  which  deprived  t rance  of  that  fair  possession. 

Subjoined  is  M.  de  P.'s  summary  of  his  observations  on  the  Co- 
lonies of  France,  in  their  present  state: 

" France  possesses  only  a few  insignificant  establishments  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  rendered  useless  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

“ At  the  extremity  of  Africa,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  remains  with  her, 
which,  by  its  separation  from  the  Isle  of  France,  costs  her  very  high,  and 
makes  no  return.  Her  factories  in  India  arc  burthensome  and  useless  to 
her. 

Her  trade  with  China  is  lost.  Guiana  is  burthensome  and  unproduc- 
tive. Newfoundland  furnishes  produce  for  her  home  consumption,  to  the 
value  of  from  six  to  seven  inillinnsof  livres 

“ Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  therefore,  compose  all  the  colonial  for- 
tune of  France,  since  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo — that  pearl  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean colonies — that  eternal  subject  of  grief  to  every  Frenchman. 

“ The  complete  loss  of  all  her  colonial  possession*  makes  France  a power 
purely  continental.” 

The  Colonies  of  Spain  occupy,  as  may  be  expected,  a consider- 
able share  of  our  author’s  attention;  and  it  is,  in  reality,  the  colo- 
nies of  that  country  and  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  the  great  sys- 
tem which  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  book  to  inculcate  upon  Europe, 
has  directed  almost  exclusive  reference.  The  Spanish  Colonies 
have  often  called  forth  the  eloquence  of  Europe,  because,  from  the 
beginning,  they  have  had  a strong  hold  on  its  imagination.  The 
countries  of  South  America  have  always  appeared  to  possess  an 
interest  in  the  eye  of  romance,  not  inferior  to  the  political  import- 
ance with  which  they  have  been  clothed  by  the  statesman,  and  the 
commercial  value  which  has  been  set  upon  them  by  the  trader. 
M.  de  P.  does  not  commence  his  review  of  them  but  in  terms  of  ex- 
cited feeling: — 

" If  the  number,  variety,  extent,  and  wealth,  of  colonial  possessions  were 
alone  sufficient  of  themselves  to  constitute  utility  with  regard  to  a parent 
•tale,  where  can  be  found  one  to  compare  with  Spain ! What  is  that  na- 
tion which  can  take  a higher,  or  an  equal  pride,  in  reigning  over  countries 
of  such  vast  extent,  in  commanding  realms  more  numerous,  or  more  va- 
rious ; in  possessing,  as  she  does,  the  sources  of  gold  and  of  other  precious 
or  useful  metals,  in  dispensing  those  signs  which  every  where  nourish  and 
reward  every  kind  of  industry,  in  such  a manner  as  that  the  whole  world 
seems  to  labour  for  Spain,  and  to  expect  their  wages  at  her  hands? 
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To  speak  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  is  to  speak  by  empires,  by  conti- 
nents; to  name  them  is  to  name  Mexico,  Peru,  and  twenty  other  realms: 
it  is  recalling  to  memory  the  riches  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  New 
World,  and  to  show,  in  the  persons  of  the  Spaniards,  the  inheritors  of  their 
opulence.  If  some  nations  have  reached  a high  degree  of  prosperity  with 
colonies  of  small  extent,  as  the  French  have  done  with  the  smallest 
portion  of  St.  Domingo,  what  should  tbe  prosperity  of  Spain  not  be  with 
all  the  advantages  of  all  her  colonics  united  togethci ! And,  uotwitlistand- 
ing,  what  is  the  condition  of  that  power  > What  a spectacle  does  she  pre- 
sent ? What  peculiar  utility  does  she  derive  from  that  heap  of  treasures, 
which  rather  seemed  to  overpower  than  enrich  her  > Spain,  it  is  true, 
like  an  immense  tree,  covets  a vast  extent  of  ground  with  her  branches, 
but  their  shade  smothers  the  fruits,  which  they  ought  either  to  protect  or 
defend. 

“ Spain  has  pushed  forth  and  expanded  her  shoots  into  countries  a 
thousand  times  more  extensive  than  herself ; and  this  dissemination,  after 
having  exhausted  her,  is  lost  upon  spaces  to  which  it  is  not  proportioned. 

“ Spain  is  mistress  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  world,  but  she  does  not 
work  them  to  her  own  profit ; site  is  no  more  than  the  channel  through 
which  their  valuable  products  are  every  where  distributed,  without  stop- 
ping with  her.  She  has  the  solicitude  which  attends  the  searching  for, 
and  the  distribution  sf  riches,  which  she  cannot  keep  within  her  own  bo- 
som: she  commands  every  where  in  the  New  World  ; she  is  commanded 
every  where  in  the  Old.  Queen  there,  slave  here;  she  draws  no  other 
advantage  from  the  strange  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  than  that  the 
chaius  she  wears  are  gilded  ! Grand  and  instructive  lesson  upon  the  na- 
ture of  Colonies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  upon 
the  nature  of  property,  upon  the  essence  of  real  riches,  irrefragable  decree 
in  favour  of  labour  against  gold,  pronounced  by  nature  herself,  who  shews 
us  that  the  last  inevitably  belongs  to  the  lirst,  and,  ill  the  end,  always  be- 
comes her  subject!” 

Spain  has  never  had  an  establishment  in  India.  The  Philippines 
are  mid-way  between  Asia  and  America.  Of  South  America,  a 
region  so  celebrated  at  the  moment  in  which  we  write,  M.  de  P. 

give*  us  the  following  geographical  statistical  outlines : — 

. . . . , . 

“ South  America  is  a country  of  vast  extent,  being  no  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  leagues  iu  length,  and  somewhat  less  than  four 
hundred  in  breadth.  Spain  is  in  |H>ssession  of  the  whole,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Brazil  and  the  two  Guianas,  which  belong  to  Holland  and  France*. 

“ The  first  Spanish  province  in  this  country,  is  Carthagena,  which 
stretches  fifty  leagues  along  tbe  coast,  and  eighty  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  town  so  called  was  built  in  1527,  burned  by  Drake  in  1585, 

* Guiana  is  at  promt  divided  between  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Great 
Britain,  aud  France.— JUT.  - . 
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laken  by  Pontis  in  1692;  and  in  1741,  Admiral  Vernon  withdrew  from 
before  it : it  is  well  fortified,  and  well  built,  but  very  unhealthy ; its  popu- 
lation is  above  thirty  thousand  souls.  St.  Martha  and  Venezuela  are  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood ; the  name  of  the  last  arose  from  the  resem- 
blance which  the  site  of  the  town  bears  to  that  of  Venice.  Charles  V 
ceded  it  to  certain  Augsbourg  merchants,  then  the  richest  in  Europe,  who 
had  become  his  creditors.  They  were  the  means  of  their  own  expulsion, 
from  their  vexatious  conduct. 

“ After  this  country,  comes  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  formed  in 
1718,  by  a dismemberment  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  It  contains 
sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  square  leagues ; its  popula- 
tion amounts  to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand.  The  conquest  is 
dated  from  1526.  The  country  is  very  rich  in  gold  mines.  The  provinceof 
of  Quito  forms  a part  of  it : the  Spaniards  inhabit  no  more  than  the  valley 
of  that  name,  which  is  eighty  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  formed  of  two 
branches  of  the  Cordeleras.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  places  to  live 
in,  and  the  finest  soil  in  the  whole  world.” 

" Peru,  that  opulent  country,  the  name  of  which  has  become  synony- 
mous with  riches,  was  discovered  by  Balboa  in  1513,  attacked  by  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  in  1514,  and  conquered  by  them  in  1531,  after  such  pro- 
digies of  boldness,  courage,  and  perseverance,  as  were  sufficient  to  cover 
a part  of  the  horrors  with  which  the  conquerors  defiled  themselves;  un- 
heard-of assemblage  of  grandeur  and  of  crimes,  at  one  time  above  man, 
at  another  below  monsters ! It  would  be  useless  to  retrace  every  thing 
which  gave  them  this  powerful  empire,  the  frauds  which  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  emperor,  and  the  horrible  death  of  that  sovereign,  the  dis- 
tractions which  followed,  and  the  wars  which  were  lighted  up  between 
the  conquerors  themselves,  now  become  implacable  enemies.  Almagro 
massacred  by  Pizarro,  Pizarro  by  the  sons  of  Almagro,  and  all  the  chiefs 
falling  by  mutual  blows,  as  if  they  were  ail  to  serve  equally  as  a monu- 
ment of  that  justice,  which  is  constantly  awake  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places. 

'*  Peru  contains  thirty  thousand  square  leagues;  its  population  amounts 
to  one  million  inhabitants.  It  is  a very  close  country,  and  bounded  by 
the  largest  mountains  in  the  world.  Chimboraco,  which  is  the  most  ele- 
vated, is  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  toises  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

“ Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  built  by  Francis  Pizarro,  in  1535,  on  a fine 
piece  of  ground ; it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1746.  Lima  means  the  toxin  of  silver,  a denomination  which  her 
riches  secure  from  the  reproach  of  usurpation.  Its  population  amounts  to 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 

“ It  never  rains  at  Lima ; and  that  verdure  which  the  firmament  refuses, 
is,  by  an  exception  almost  singular  in  the  world,  kept  up  by  a mist  which 
rises  every  day,  and  which  is  the  only  cause  of  the  fertility  which  it  en- 
joys. Guyaquil,  situated  to  the  north  of  Dina,  reckons  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants:  it  is  the  mart  for  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  two 
parts  of  Spanish  America  and  the  South  Sea.  Almost  all  the  mints  of  Peru 
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are  confined  to  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  that  country ; a circum- 
stance which  makes  it  a difficult  matter  to  export  them.  The  produce  i* 
reduced  to  a very  trifle.  We  may  easily  judge  of  it  from  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  which  docs  not  make  a higher  return  to  Spain  titan  tweuty- 
four  million  of  francs,  of  which  only  six  million  are  scut  to  the  parent 
state  ” 

"Chili  became  subject  to  Spain  in  1535.  Almagro  was  the  conqueruf, 
who  made  himself  master  of  it  withoot  opposition.  It  contains  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  leagues:  the  population 
amounts  to  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  I'ltis  country  is  the  ter- 
restial  paradise  of  Spanish  America,  a fine  soil,  a temperate  climate,  the 
Tine  and  the  fruits  of  Europe  have  succeeded  there,  all  kinds  of  animals 
have  been  naturalized  in  it  with  great  success,  and  the  horse  excels  in 
beauty  and  quality  those  of  Andalusia,  to  wham  he  is  indebted  for  Ids  no- 
ble origin.” 

A few  words  on  the  Danish  East  and  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
Swedish  East  India  Company,  complete  the  survey  ; with  the  ex- 
ception of  a complimentary  address  to  Italy,  designed  to  console 
her  for  the  absence  of  all  Colonial  appendages.  What  is  subjoined 
refers  to  tbe  Danish  Weft  Indies: — 

" Denmark  has  given  a precedent  for  the  general,  but  gradual  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  to  take  place  at  a fixed  period ; a resolution  which  is 
dated  from  the  lime  that  Count  Bernstorf  was  minister.  This  innovation, 
as  far  as  Denmark  is  concerntd,  which,  in  colonies  so  very  confined,  pos- 
sesses but  a very  small  number  of  negroes  is  inconsequential ; but  ii  is  and 
must  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  nations  which  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  employing  and  watching  over  a very  large  number. 
Such  is  the  inconvenience  of  those  mixed  possessions  which,  in  the  inidst 
of  common  interests  and  common  dangers,  have  private  interests  of  their 
own,  and  are  in  an  unequal  position  with  that  of  all  their  neighbours  round 
about.” 

Having  finished  the  details  of  his  picture,  M.  de  Pradt  proceeds 
to  sum  up  the  total  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  Colonies  to  each 
Colonial  power  in  particular,  and  to  Europe  in  general.  His  mind 
is  deeply  penetrated  with  the  value  of  the  Colonial  commerce, 
•‘that  great  branch,”  as  he  denominates  it,  “of  the  wealth  and 
public  happiness  of  Europe.”  The  principles  upon  which  his 
calculation  is  formed  hear  testimony  to  this  description  of  hut 
views: — 

“ But  how  exhibit  a table  made  up  of  a number  of  details  which  it  if 
necessary  to  mark  dowo,  of  causes  and  effects  which  it  is  necessary  to  pei» 
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eeive  as  well  in  their  principle  as  in  the  impulse  which  they  mutually  give 
to  each  other?  For  the  object  of  our  investigation  is  not  merely  what  the 
parent  states  derive  from  their  Colonics,  but  also  that  which  the  Colonies 
are  the  means  of  making  the  parent  state  produce ; this  reciprocity  dou- 
bles the  product  of  the  colonial  establishment.  In  fact,  any  thing  which 
the  Colonies  require  of  the  mother  country,  and  force  her  in  this  friendly 
way  to  add  to  her  productions  and  her  labours,  is  a new  property  which 
the  Colonies  create  in  her  bosom:  for  instance,  when  a Colony  deliver* 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  in  produce,  to  the  mother  country, 
for  the  fifty  which  it  has  received ; in  such  case,  the  Colony  is  not  to  be 
stated  as  producing  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  because  it  has  produced  fifty  in  labour  in  the  mother  country  ; which 
labour,  were  it  not  for  the  Colony,  would  not  have  answered  any  object, 
and  consequently  would  not  have  existed.  The  Colonies  and  the  parent 
states,  therefore,  mutually  re-act  upon  each  other;  and  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  Colonies  correctly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  this  sys- 
tem of  action  and  re-action ; it  will  even  be  necessary  to  go  a step  farther ; 
for,  considering  any  Colony,  when  once  formed,  under  whatever  kind  of 
government  it  may  be,  as  the  work  of  Europe,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
an  account  of  what  those  Colonies  produce,  which  have  ceased  to  belong 
to  her,  and  which  are  no  otherwise  connected  with  her  than  by  that  great 
and  universal  tie  which  unites  all  nations,  namely,  commerce.  It  is  thus 
that  the  United  States,  though  separate  from,  and  independent  of  England, 
do  not  cease  to  belong  to  our  present  subject,  inasmuch  as,  making  a part 
of  the  colonial  creation  accomplished  by  Europe,  and  consuming  largely 
her  produce,  those  states  remain  in  connection  with  England  and  Europe 
by  relations  which  political  changes,  and  that  of  sovereignty,  can  neither 
interrupt  nor  destroy.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  a just  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  Colonies,  they  must  not  be  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  what 
they  actually  produce,  but  as  the  sources  and  efficient  causes  of  produc- 
tion.” 

M.  de  P.  estimates  the  total  annua!  product  received  by  Europe 
from  the  Colonies  at  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  franre, 
obtained  in  return  for  less  than  five  hundred  inilllions  of  ex  [sorts, 
»nd  consequently  a net  product  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  M.  de  P, 
continues: 

“ We  must  add,  according  to  the  principles  before  laid  down ; first,  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  created  by  Europe,  which 
in  1806  amounted  in  exports  to  five  hundred  and  tweuty  million  francs, — 
imports  two  hundred  million.  Secondly,  all  the  activity,  commercial, 
mechanical,  and  agricultural,  which  is  produced  by  the  Colonies,  as  they 
are  the  object  of  it,  and  which  would  never  have  existed  without  them. 

"Therefore,  all  that  immense  marine  employed  in  war  and  commerce, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  connection  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  parent  states,  causes  the  sea  to  be  inhabited  like  the  land,  is  to  be 
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added;  and  that  multitude  of  cities  also,  which  the  Colonies  hare,  in  a 
mauner,  created,  or  ornamented,  on  those  very  coasts  to  u hich  they  them- 
selves are  indebted  for  their  existence,  and  by  which,  in  turn  they  have 
become  founders  in  the  very  bosom  of  their  parent  states;  and  that  popu- 
lation which  in  both  hemispheres,  either  labours  for  the  Colonics,  or  Ill's 
the  Colonies  themselves,  and  adds  a vast  number  of  subjects  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Europe.’’ 

The  total  population  of  the  Colonics  is  first  taken  at  fifty-fire 
millions  six  hundred  thousand;  but 

*'  To  this  number  of  subjects  which  the  Colonies  have  given  to  Europe, 
in  the  first  place,  the  population  of  the  United  States  should  be  added, 
v hich  amounts  to  seven  million  six  hundred  thousand  men ; and,  secondly, 
all  the  European  population,  which,  employed  in  labouring  for  the  Colo- 
nies, is  indebted  to  them  for  existence,  inasmuch  as  that  imputation  re- 
ceives its  subsistence  from  that  labour  which  the  Colonies  create.  If  it 
were  true,  that  trance  reckoned  on  more  than  five  millions  of  men  set 
apart  exclusively  to  the  production  of  such  objects  as  the  colonies  stood  in 
need  of,  namely,  men  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  sea-faring  men,  men  in  civil  and  military  employments  by 
sea  and  land  (the  ties  which  unite  countries  so  very  interesting  to  each 
other  are  numerous,  and  calculated  to  multiply  services  of  every  kind,)-  it 
would  be  found,  by  applying  the  same  calculation  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  which  are  in  possession  of  colonies,  that  there  arc  not  fewer  than 
twelve  millions  of  men  who  owe  their  existence  to  the  Colonies;  and,  by 
adding  them  to  the  colonial  subjects  of  Europe  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
three  million  two  hundred  thousand,  there  will  be  a total  of  seventy-five 
million  two  hundred  thousand,  living  in  the  colonies  for  Europe,  or  ia 
Europe  by  means  of  the  colonies." 

“ At  the  light,”  proceeds  M.  de  Pradt,  “ of  such  a magnificent 
display  of  population  and  riches,  far  from  exclaiming,  with  Raynal, 
‘ Unhappy  Europeans!  why  have  you  Colonies?’  we  will  ex* 
claim,  ‘Happy  Europeans!  is  it  possible  to  congratulate  you  too 
highly  on  possessing  Colouies?’’ 

In  a succeeding  chapter,  our  author  passes  in  hasty  review  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  Colonies  have  been  founded, 
recalls  the  origins  of  the  more  celebrated  Colonies,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, compares  the  ancient  and  modern  views  of  mother  countries 
in  relation  to  their  Colonies,  mid  discriminates  between  the  diversity 
of  ends  for  which  the  colonial  [lowers  of  Europe  actually  retain  par- 
ticular Colonies.  The  results  of  the»e  several  inquiries  are  after- 
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wards  presented  by  our  author  in  the  form  of  an  extensive  strrfig  of 
propositions: 

" I.  Colonies  are  established  from  various  causes. 

“ 2.  Dependance  and  exclusive  trade  constitute  the  essential  slate  of  the 
Colonies  belonging  to  Europe,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  an- 
cient Colonies. 

“3.  Theancients  weresuperiortothe  moderns  in  colonial  institutions,  and 
the  moderns  are  superior  to  them  in  colonial  possessions,  as  well  as  in  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  arts. 

“ 4.  The  Colonies  are  nothing  more  than  farms  belonging  to  Europe. 

*•5.  The  Colonies  differ  from  each  other,  either  in  importance,  in  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  may  be  defended,  or  as  military  posts,  as  means  of 
commerce:  they  also  differ  in  utility  and  age. 

“ 6.  Age,  in  colonial  language,  is  the  measure  of  strength,  and  not  of 
time. 

"7.  The  Colonies  are  intended  to  be  productive,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  supplied  with  the  means  of  paying  for  the  articles  which  they  borrow 
from  the  parent  states. 

• “ 8.  Free  vents  for  their  produce,  and  good  prices  for  their  articles  of 
consumption,  on  cheap  terms,  arc  the  basis  of  existence,  and  the  object  of 
ambition,  in  every  Colony. 

“9.  The  Colonies  are  the  growersof  natural  products,  and  want  manufac- 
tures. The  parent  states  are  at  once  the  labourers  and  manufacturers  who 
Ire  wanting  to  Colonics. 

“ 10.  The  interests  of  the  parent  states  is  to  cause  a speedy  consumption 
Of  the  objects  produced  by  their  arts,  and  to  compensate  by  their  sale  the 
expenditure  in  colonial  products. 

“II.  Action  and  reaction  exists  between  the  Colonies  and  parent  states, 
in  sucha  mannerthat  the  happiness  of  the  one  is  the  happiness  of  the  other! 
the  Colonics  command  the  labour  of  the  parent  states  to  the  same  degree 
as  the  parent  states  command  theirs.  A part  of  the  population  of  Europe 
arises  from  the  labour  which  the  Colonics  provide  for  it. 

“ 12.  Labour  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  colonies,  as  in  Europe, 
are  the  first  and  principal  riches:  the  precious  metals  are  only  the  second, 
and  signs  of  the  first. 

" 13.  The  parent  states  have  had  an  interest  in  retaining  possession 
of  the  colonies  during  all  the  time  of  their  youlh ; now,  they  have 
no  interest  except  in  their  commerce  and  in  the  increase  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

“ 14.  Exclusive  companies  are,  and  always  have  been,  fatal  to  Colo- 
nies. 

" 15.  The  exclusive  commerce  established  by  the  parent  states,  with 
respect  to  their  Colonies,  have  been  as  fatal  to  themselves  as  to  their 
Colonies: — it  has  not  fulfilled  any  object  which  was  proposed  by  its  esta- 
blishment 

“ to'.  The  sugar  Colonies  of  the  West  India  Islands  cannot  exist  without 
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negroes,  and  to  keep  them  will  be  impossible,  from  the  increase  of  the 
black  population. 

" 17.  The  difference  of  colour  is  a source  of  great  embarrassment  in 
every  colonial  question  : it  ends  by  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Colonies. 

“ 18.  The  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  was  commanded  by  the  danger  re- 
sulting to  the  Colonies  from  the  increase  of  blacks. 

“ If).  It  is  1 tetter  to  abandon  Colonies,  such  as  Rt.  Domingo,  which 
will  continue  to  grow  products  for  Europe  and  to  consume  its  manufac- 
tures, than  to  expose  them  to  devastation  by  an  attack,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  to  reduce  them  to  a forced  obedience  to  the  mother  country. 

•*  SO.  The  parent  states  ought  to  proportion  the  extent  of  their  Colonies 
to  their  population,  as  well  as  to  their  other  means  of  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing them. 

“ SI.  They  ought  to  proportion  their  marine  and  their  Colonies  to  the 
Colonies  and  marine  of  other  colonial  powers. 

“ CS.  They  ought  to  proportion  their  industry  to  their  capitals,  to  the 
wants  of  their  Colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  other  powers,  in  both 
these  respects. 

“ 23.  They  ought  to  establish  a proper  government  in  their  Colonies, 
which  would  dimish,  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  the  necessity  of  addressing 
themselves  to  the  parent  states. 

“24.  Naval  superiority  is  the  first  principle  of  colonial  power:  it  is  na- 
turally stronger  than  the  superiority  of  force  purely  continental. 

“ 25.  The  superiority  of  industry  and  capital  is  the  second  principle  of 
colonial  power ; a tie  which  strongly  draws  the  Colonies  to  the  parent 
States,  as  well  as  a very  powerful  attraction  to  the  colonies  of  other 
powers. 

“ 26.  The  Colonies  are  not  guarded  by  fortresses,  but  by  ships,  and  by 
the  constant  communication  kept  up  with  the  mother  countries. 

“ 27.  War  is  more  injurious  to  the  Colonist  than  to  the  Earopean. 

**  28.  The  interruption  of  communication  with  the  parent  states  des- 
troys the  Colonies,  is  equal  to  a separation  in  fact,  and  leads  to  a separation 
of  right. 

**  29,  England  is  the  sole  colonial  power,  through  the  union  of  all 
those  attributes  of  which  colonial  power  is  constituted. 

« 30.  The  nation  which  enjoys  a superiority  in  navigation,  in  industry, 
and  in  capital,  is  the  owner  of  all  Colonies.  That  nation  has  no  need  to 
take  them  into  possession,  but  only  to  trade  with  them. 

“31.  The  stations  which  England  has  chosen  on  every  sea  render  her 
mistress  of  all  Colonies,  and  lay  all  other  nations  under  an  Interdict  as  to 
naval  power. 

“ 32.  This  state  of  things  is  very  dangerous  to  Europe. 

“33.  All  the  navies  of  Europe,  together,  or  taken  separately,  are  not 
equal  to  that  of  England. 

“ 34.  Europe  can  never  have  a marine,  but  in  the  hope  of  an  union 
With  the  marine  of  the  Colonics,  when  they  have  become  independent. 

“ 35.  All  the  fleets  of  the  Colonic*  will  be  the  natural  auxiliaries  of  those 
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of  Europe,  against  that  marine  which  has  the  ascendancy  in  Europe,  to 
whatever  nation  it  may  belong. 

44  36.  The  powers  which  are  inferior  in  their  marine  and  in  Colonies, 
ought  to  do  nothing  for  their  Colonies;  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
maintaining  in  them  such  a force  as  is  necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the 
interior,  and  by  avoiding  every  expense  which  would  fall  upon  the  mother 
country. 

44  37.  Every  fortress,  all  colonial  troops,  belong  to  the  nation  which  is 
superior  in  maritime  power. 

44  38.  The  Colonies  have  state  questions  which  are  common  to  all. 

44  39.  These  questions  are,  slavery  and  exclusive  trade. 

u 40.  These  questions  cannot  be  decided  by  one  alone,  nor  by  one  weak 
in  Colonies,  against  or  without  the  strong. 

44  41 . Exclusive  trade  ought  to  be  maintained,  or  abolished,  every  where 
at  the  same  time. 

“42.  Slavery  ought  to  be  maintained,  or  abolished,  every  where  at  the 
same  time. 

44  43.  Independence  is  innate  in  the  colonies,  as  the  separation  of  fami- 
lies is,  among  mankind,  the  first  principle  of  their  independence. 

“ 44.  The  question  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  the  political,  bat  of  the  natural,  order  of  things. 

. 44  45.  The  independence  of  the  colonies  is  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
claration that  they  are  of  age. 

“ 46.  The  difference  and  inequality  of  colour  is  the  first  principle  of  the 
attachment  of  colonies  to  the  parent  state. 

44  47 • Iucrease  of  population,  when  it  suffices  for  the  colony  and  against 
the  parent  state,  is  the  second  principle  of  colonial  independence. 

44  48.  The  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  the  prevalence  of  a single  colour, 
and  accelerating  circumstances,  arc  principles  and  means  of  independence 
to  the  colonies. 

44  49.  Colonies  which  are  long  separated  from  the  parent  states  find  in 
that  separation  a principle  of  inde|>endcnce. 

44  50.  Colonies  that  are  badly  provided  for  by  their  parent  states,  find,  in 
their  wants,  a principle  of  independence. 

44  51.  All  the  faults  which  the  parent  states  commit,  in  their  manner  of 
governing  their  Colonics,  form  so  many  principles  of  independence. 

. 44  52.  The  Colonies  of  Europe  have  arrived  at  the  epoch  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  all  the  parent  states. 

44  53.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  colo- 
nial powers  of  Europe  form  a powerful  principle  of  independence  for  the 
Colonies. 

44  54.  The  interest  of  the  parent  states,  with  regard  to  the  Colonies, 
sometimes  changes,  and  passes  from  the  exclusive  system  to  that  of  liberty. 

4‘  55.  Colonics  which  are  exclusive  and  offensive  points,  in  the  hands  of 
the  generality  of  1 he  colonial  nations,  cannot  belong  to  the  power  which 
enjoys  a maritime  supremacy,  without  doing  injury  to  those  very  nations  ) 
they  ought  to  belong  to  the  weak,  or  Inland  powers. 
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« u 56-  England  emancipates  erery  Colony  which  she  cannot  keep ; she 
abandons  sovereignty  for  the  commerce  which  emancipation  gives  her. 

. “ 57.  Colonies  separated  from  the  parent  states  for  a considerable  time, 
may  be  more  successfully  attacked  by  measures  of  policy  than  by  force. 

“ 58.  Colonies  may  be  attacked  by  the  principles  of  independence,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

• 44  59.  The  enemies  of  the  revolution  in  Europe  have  been  auxiliaries  to 
Hie  Colonies  in  procuring  their  independence. 

44  60.  Colonies  with  slaves  commence  with  revolution,  and  end  with  in- 
dependence. Colonies  without  slaves  confine  themselves  to  independence, 
and  have  no  need  of  revolution. 

“ Cl.  The  revolution  of  the  Spanish  colonies  decides  the  fate  of  all  the 
Colonies  belonging  to  Europe,  even  in  Asia. 

44  6 2.  Spain  can  neither  reconquer  her  Colonies,  nor  keep  them  after 
conquest. 

44  6d.  Spain  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  reconquering  them. 

<#6l.  Europe  has  a right  to  interfere  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 
America.  f 

“ fid.  Every  European  sovereign  that  passes  over  to  America  becomes 
an  American,  and  an  adversary  of  Europe.  , 

“ fifi.  He  may  become  in  America  the  enemy  of  one  whose  ally  he  was 
in  Europe,  aud  the  ally  of  one  of  whom  he  was  the  enemy. 

“ fi7-  The  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  country  ought  to 
be  prepared  beforediand. 

“ fi 8.  A separation,  without  any  previous  preparation,  destroys  the  colo- 
nists, the  Colonics,  and  the  parent  states,  at  the  same  time. 

“ Gq*  The  form  of  government  is  a matter  of  indifference  in  the  system 
of  separation,  and  with  regard  to  it  alone. 

44  70.  Europe  can  no  longer  preserve  Colonies,  but  by  giving  up  those 
the  has,  and  by  establishing  others  on  a regular  plan. 

* 44  71.  The  separation  of  the  Colonics  conduces  to  the  establishment  of  a 
great  number  of  states. 

44  7?.  Those  states  are  more  susceptible  of  just  limits  than  the  states  of 
Europe. 

“ 7;?.  Those  slates,  by  their  nature,  are  pacific. 

44  74.  Their  maritime  position  is  their  distinctive  attribute. 

44  75.  Their  establishment  would  be  a means  of  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

44  7fi*  They  would  be  profitable  to  Euro;>c  in  general,  to  each  power  in 
particular,  and  even  to  their  ancient  possessors. 

44  77.  These  states  should  make  their  iuternal  arrangements  on  regular 
and  modern  plans. 

44  78*  Europe  ought  to  form  establishments  suitable  to  the  principal 
wants  of  the  Colonies. 

44  79.  She  ought  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  their  population. 

**  80.  She  does  not  lose  the  inhabitants  which  she  gives  them. 

44  81.  She  has  no  interest  in  any  population  that  has  not  European 
habits. 
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**  St.  She  should  apply  herself,  in  her  colonial  discoveries,  to  multiply 
European  population  and  European  habits. 

«*  83.  The  trade  with  India,  burlhensome  to  Europe,  which  is  infe- 
rior in  produets  and  industry,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  acts  as  a drain  upon  the  bullion  which  is  received  from  America. 

“ 81.  Bullion  never  returns  from  India. 

44  85.  The  right  of  sovereignty  in  India  may  supply  the  place  of  the  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals. 

44  86.  The  nation  which  is  sovereign  in  India  has  an  advantage  over  the 
nations  that  are  not. 

44  87*  She  spares  European  capital  in  proportion  as  6he  extends  her  so- 
vereignty. 

44  88.  Europe  has  an  interest  in  supporting  the  sovereignty  of  that  na- 
tion whieh  has  the  pre-eminence  in  India. 

44  89.  The  sovereignty  of  one  alone,  in  that  country,  is  more  useful  to 
Europe,  than  that  of  many. 

44  90.  The  Europeans  have  been  very  imprudent  in  their  communica- 
tions with  the  natives  of  India. 

“91.  England  will  have  no  interest  in  retaining  the  empire  of  India, 
when  the  trade  between  Europe  and  India  shall  have  become  equal. 

“ 9^.  The  United  States  will  separate  from  each  other  as  they  become 
great  and  populous,  or  rather,  they  will  form  themselves  into  a monarchy. 

“ gs.  The  embarrassments  of  the  colonial  system  can  be  terminated  in 
no  other  way  than  by  a congress : Euroj>e  has  the  greatest  interest  to  has- 
ten that  decision — the  first  of  all  interests,  humanity,  demands  it. 

44  94.  The  prolongation  of  the  disorders  in  America  exposes  royalty  to  a 
complete  abolition  in  that  country,  and  Catholicism  to  very  serious 
dangers.” 

Colonial  establishments  in  the  hands  of  exclusive  commercial 
companies  are  next  considered  by  M.  de  P.,  and  after  these,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  mother  countries.  The  chapter  on  “ Slavery  in  the 
Colonies,”  and  the  state  and  prospects  of  St.  Domingo,  should  be 
read  with  serious  attention.  M.  de  P.  takes  the  slaves  in  all  the 
European  colonies  at  one  million  six  hundred  thousand.  The 
White  population  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  and  the  Free 
Coloured  population  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand*. 

* M.  de  P.  raises  the  numbers  of  the  slave  population  of  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  continent  of  America  to  near  six  millious 

West  ludia  Islauds  ■ . . . j, Guo, 000 

Brazil  ...  . . 1, 500,000 

Spanish  America  • . . • 600,000 

United  States,  in  16 10  «...  1 >377 >300 

Total  5,7n>SOO 
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He  had  before  taken  occasion  to  remark,  that  there  is  more  mixed 
Spanish  blood  in  America,  than  mixed  British  in  India.  Heargues 
(still  referring  to  the  conduct  of  Denmark  in  her  West  India 
Islauds)  that  all  the  colonial  powers  would  have  a right  to  a voice 
upon  the  project  of  enfranchising  the  slaves  of  any  one  of  them,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  being  affected  by  such  enfranchisement.  The 
principle  of  this  argument  is  important,  and  may  be  more  widely 
applied.  The  author  bears  testimony  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Colonies  in  general,  at  the 
period  of  the  insurrection  among  those  of  the  former.  His  view  of 
the  true  causes  of  the  insurrection  (to  which  we  content  our- 
selves with  referring)  will  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader : — 

**  The  duty  which  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  of  disguising  no 
truth,  whether  it  is  in  our  favour,  or  whether  it  is  against  us,  dictates  to 
us  the  two  reflections  with  which  we  shall  terminate  this  article.  The 
first  will  be  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Colonists,  among  whom,  before  the 
revolution,  slavery  had  at  once  lost  its  rigour  and  its  indocility;  it  had  be- 
come at  the  same  time  more  submissive,  and  softer : the  master  had  nearly 
every  where  ceased  to  be  a cruel  tyrant,  and  the  slave  to  be  rebellious  and 
threatening.  In  proportion  as  the  chain  became  lighter,  the  slave  found  it 
so,  carried  it  with  greater  ease,  and  showed  less  desire  to  break  it.  The 
slave  became  daily  more  of  a domestic  servant ; bis  hardships  disappeared 
amidst  treatment  generally  more  humane;  and  he  occasioned  less  fear,  in 
proportion  as  he  had  less  to  fear  himself.  The  proprietors  were,  for  the 
most  part,  aware  how  much  their  interest  was  connected  with  the  good 
treatment  of  their  slaves : some  of  them  were  fathers,  as  much  as  masters, 
to  their  slaves,  and  the  negroes  most  usually  repaid  them,  out  of  affection, 
with  a just  return  of  fidelity  and  love.  There  arc  a thousand  examples  of 
it,  &9  honourable  to  the  master  who  could  inspire  these  sentiments,  as  to 
the  slave  who  felt  them.  Large  estates,  in  no  uncommon  instances,  pre- 
sented a picture  of  an  immense  family,  where  the  white  man  resembled  a 
patriarch,  whose  goodness  he  imitated:  and  the  slaves,  on  their  part, 
united  around  him,  recalled  to  mind  the  first  tribes  in  the  golden  age  of  so. 
ciely.  This  picture  was  growing  ever)*  day  more  common  in  the  Colonies, 
so  that  the  crimes  of  masters  against  their  slaves,  and  those  of  slaves 
against  their  masters,  were  becoming  very  rare,  and  the  proverbial  expres- 
sions, as  well  as  the  exaggerated  pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
were  become  false,  and  were  absolutely  destitute,  of  truth;  they  belonged 
to  other  times,  and  did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  present.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  there  are  still  hard  masters,  unmerciful  directors,  and  iron 
hearts,  in  the  superior  and  commanding  class ; as  well  as  that  there  are,  in 
the  inferior  and  obeying,  some  who  are  unsusceptible  of  the  feelings  of  af- 
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flection  and  attachment  arising  from  good  treatment:  but  the  number  of 
these  was  very  much  diminished,  and,  especially,  was  very  small  in  com* 
parison  with  those  who  had  adopted  another  conduct  ; and  it  is  of  the  lat- 
ter only  that  we  must  speak,  since  they  make  the  majority,  and  nearly  the 
whole.  The  positive  slate  and  general  tendency  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  was  inclining  towards  a continual  but  gradual  amelioration  ; aud 
this  system  was  certainly,  both  for  the  Colonies  and  for  the  slaves  them* 
selves,  the  best  adapted  to  fulfil  adequately  their  extensive  wishes ; for, 
being  voluntary,  and  arising  from  manners,  and  not  from  laws,  it  had  a 
tendency  more  natural  and  more  gentle,  though  more  powerful  and  more 
extensive,  than  that  which  positive  laws  could  produce ; because  laws,  in 
their  nature,  are  restrained  and  limited,  and  their  object  is  fixed  and  deter- 
minate: while,  on  the  other  hand,  manners  embrace  ever)*  thing,  and  ap- 
ply to  a multitude  of  details,  which  the  law  could  never  perceive  nor 
reach,  and  which  are  either  beyond  it,  or  evade  it.  Slavery  had  a tendency 
to  that  point,  to  which  the  most  enlightened  reason  would  endeavour  to 
bring  it,  in  default  of  the  power  of  abolishing  it,  I mean  the  common 
amelioration  of  the  condition  both  of  the  master  and  of  the  slave. 

**  The  master  was  living  without  terror  and  without  reproach,  the 
•lave  without  fear  and  without  danger;  the  one  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mand without  harshness,  the  other  to  obey  without  regret ; and  his  con- 
dition, by  being  general,  and  customary,  had  lost,  in  the  eyes  even  of  the 
slave,  a part  of  its  horror:  he  bent  himself  more  willingly  to  the  yoke 
which  was  shared  by  so  great  a number  of  necks.  The  master,  on  his 
part,  by  being  among  thousands  of  other  masters,  as  the  population 
was  always  increasing  in  the  Colonies,  was  losing  those  inflated  ideas 
which  the  ancient  masters,  being  more  insulated,  had  contracted,  while 
away  from  the  observation  of  witnesses;  the  gradual  extension  of  the  con- 
nexions with  Europe,  and  the  adoption  of  her  manners,  had  introduced 
and  strengthened  among  the  colonists  an  amelioration  of  their  conduct  to- 
wards their  slaves.  They  were  in  the  view  of  loo  great  a number  of  people 
to  v^ish  to  appear  in  an  unfavourable  light,  or  to  which  to  be  exposed  to 
the  contempt  and  detestation  which  a cruel  conduct,  when  contrary  to  the 
general  custom,  could  not  fail  to  inspire.  We  take  pleasure  in  remarking 
this  change,  equally  to  the  praise  of  the  Colonist  and  of  civilization,  which 
latter  is  evidently  the  cause  of  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  un- 
happy Africans.** 

M.  de  P.  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  removal  of  the 
House  of  Braganza  to  Brazil,  a change  of  circumstances  which  he 
chuscs  to  consider  as  permanent,  and  as  bearing  forcibly  on  the  fa- 
vourite object  of  his  contemplations,  the  generul  independence  of  the 
Colonies,  and  particularly  the  separation  of  America  from  Europe. 
His  observations  on  this  subject  occur  in  the  chapter  “ Ou  the 
change  of  Colonies  into  Mother  Countries,  and  Mother  Countiics 
into  Colonies  :** — 
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'*  A new  scene  has  opened  in  Europe,  that  which  Ihc  Dutch  proposed 
to  carry  into  execution  when  Lands  XIV  thundered  at  the  gales  of  Am- 
sterdam ; that  which  Philip  V was  projecting  when  adverse  fortune  seemed 
to  deliver  up  Spain  to  his  rival;  that  which  the  resolute  and  clear-sighted 
Pombal  pointed  out,  when  Lisbon,  swallowed  up  with  her  inhabitants, 
seemed  destined  to  no  other  repose  than  what  she  could  enjoy  over  an 
abyss;  that  which  Charles  IV,  perceiving  too  late  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking,  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Prince  of  Brazil,  in  compliance  with  that  invitation  his  title  seemed  to 
hold  out  He  is  no  longer  in  Europe,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  example 
is  derived,  which  is  given  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  of  leaving  it  for 
America:  and  of  passing  from  the  parent  state  to  the  Colony,  inverting 
their  mutual  relations.  All  the  great  changes  or  transfers  of  empire  have 
changed  its  face.  Constantine  destroyed  Rome  by  transferring  the  scat 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  Byzantium.  He  commenced  the  Lower  Empire 
— pale  twilight  of  that  of  Rome  I Rome  remained  alone  with  her  Tiber 
and  ancient  divinities ; her  power  and  her  altars  crumbled  away  together, 
and  her  Jupiter  could  no  more  defend  the  Capitol  than  the  Temple  of 
Victory ; the  Roman  eagle  refused  to  pass  over  to  the  Hellespont : the 
Greek,  now  become  sophist  and  bigot,  took  the  place  of  the  conquerors  of 
Marathon  and  of  Macedon;  cloisters,  of  the  Portico,  and  the  Lyceum: 
the  empire,  delivered  over  to  disputes,  as  unimportant  as  uuinlciligible, 
fell  on  every  side ; and  cenobites,  very  pious  but  very  idle,  disputing 
about  the  light  of  labor,  soon  introduced  Mahomet  into  Sancta  Sophia. 

“The  going  over  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  Brazil  Is  an  event  of  the 
same  nature,  calculated  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  The  ship  which  carried  him  to  Brazil,  would  have  obtained, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  more  honour  than  that  which  carried  Jason  and 
his  Argonauts.  That  Prince  has  given  the  first  example  of  the  changing 
of  a Colony  to  a mother  country — the  residence  of  an  European  sove- 
reign. 

“Let  us  examine  what  the  consequence  of  this  metamorphosis  will  he, 
whether  affecting  the  two  countries  or  Europe.  This  change  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  applied  to  every  Colony,  greater,  richer,  and  more  po- 
pulous than  the  mother  country.  It  may  be  brought  about  in  two  ways: 
by  force  or  choice.  Thus  in  nearly  all  the  casts  specified  above,  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Colonies  was  forced  : while  it  was  free  and  voluntary  inPom- 
bal's  plan.  We  find  that  a Colony  which  infinitely  surpasses  the  mother 
country  in  riches,  in  population,  and  extent,  possesses,  in  itself,  a powerful 
attraction  for  the  sovereign  who  resides  in  the  mother  country,  where  ob- 
jects meet  his  eye,  which  only  strike  or  wound  it  by  their  inferiority  to 
those  he  knows  he  cau  view  elsewhere.  The  irresistible  inclination  of 
man  for  his  welfare  urges  him  continually  to  seek  and  to  seize  it  wherever 
it  can  be  discovered.  In  this  case,  the  sovereign,  residing  in  the  mother 
country,  will  be  always  strongly  affected  towards  the  Colouy ; for  exam- 
ple, could  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  comparing  their  European 
states  with  those  of  America,  be  insensible  to  the  effect  of  this  comparison  ? 
and  when  they  have  visited  these  vast  and  delicious  residences,  would  they 
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think  of  quitting  them  for  the  confined  habitations  that  Spain  and  Portugal 
would  afterwards  offer  ? It  would  be  like  exchanging  a palace  for  a cot- 
tage. 

“ On  another  side,  policy  and  necessity  finish  the  work  begun  by  per- 
sonal satisfaction.  A sovereign,  attentive  to  every  branch  of  his  govern- 
ment, watching  in  his  march  the  progress  of  the  parties  who  attach  them- 
selves to  him,  capable  of  looking  forward  and  remarking  the  superiority 
that  the  Colonics  cannot  fail  to  acquire  over  the  mother  country,  will  ne- 
cessarily conclude  by  giving  them  the  preference,  and  cannot  avoid  being, 
in  some  measure,  taken  by  surprise. 

“The  consideration  of  their  superiority  will  operate  as  a law  upon 
him,  in  causing  him  to  be  where  his  greatest  interests  are  to  be  fountl. 
These,  in  public  as  well  as  private  affairs,  can  never  pass  the  eye  of  the 
master.  Colonies,  such  as  Mexico  and  Brazil,  must  finish,  then,  by 
drawing  to  them  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — inevitably  so:  the  states  in 
this  latter  country  having  all,  more  or  less,  arrived  at  a point  of  perfection, 
arc  not  susceptible  of  those  improvements  for  which  there  is  such  scope  in 
a soil  as  it  were  yet  new.  For  instance,  what  progress  could  Portugal 
make  in  population,  culture,  or  riches,  compared  with  those  which  are 
manifested  year  by  year,  on  the  pure  and  unbroken  ground  of  the  Brazil* 
How  would  Spain  rise  to  prosperity,  the  elements  of  which  so  energeti- 
cally devclopc  themselves  at  Mexico  and  South  America?  The  Colony, 
leaving  its  established  order,  will  some  day,  then,  become  superior  to  the 
metropolis  ; and  this  day  will  bring  the  European  sovereign  very  near  to 
her.  This  necessity  will  be  augmented  still  more,  if  the  Colonies  are 
strongly  atfected  by  a mixture  of  blood,  the  complication  of  which  is 
always  troublesome,  and  often  even  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
planters,  as  well  as  the  Colonies.  The  sovereigns,  consequently,  will  feel 
an  obligation  to  watch  ihtmsclvea  these  principles  of  discord.  The  emi- 
gration of  European  sovereigns  to  great  Colonies  is  then  possible;  that  of 
others  to  smaller  Colonies  may  also  be  brought  about  by  circumstances. 
The  Dutch  emigrated  when  pressed  by  Louis  XIV,  and  many  other 
princes  would  have  followed  the  example  of  the  sovereign  of  Portugal, 
when  threatened,  like  him,  with  the  rod  of  Napolean,  if  they  had  had 
Colonies. 

“ But  in  this  case,  what  would  become  of  the  habitual  political  state  of 
Europe,  if  Charles  IV  (arrested  at  Aranjuez  in  the  route  he  had  already 
taken  towards  America)  were  joined  to  the  Prince  of  Brazil  ? Spain  and 
Portugal  would  lose  their  direct  relations  with  Europe,  and  Europe  with 
these  states.  Henceforth  they  must  go  to  America;  consequently  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  with  a part  of  its  members,  must  no  longer  be  transacted 
in  Europe,  but  in  America.  We  leave  people  to  think  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  would  be.  What  a difference  for  Europe  altoge- 
ther, and  fav  each  European  state  in  particular,  in  having  habitually  to 
treat  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  with  authorities  of  inferior  rank  in  Europe, 
jrut  who  in  America  are  sovereigns?  To  what  delay  would  not  business  be 
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continually  exposed ? What  coldness  would  not  the  disaffected  occasion 
between  the  courts  and  inhabitants  of  two  different  worlds,  and  which 
would  be  produced  by  this  new  order  of  things?  It  is  evident  the  incon- 
veniences of  these  new  relationships  would  be  felt  in  such  a manner,  as  to 
make  it  desirable  to  court  another.  Let  us  not  forget  to  observe  what  the 
dignity  of  Europe  would  suffer  by  a transposition  of  power,  which  would 
show  it  receiving  the  laws  of  another  hemisphere,  even  from  those  to  whom 
it  once  gave  them.  One  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  submit  to  this  de- 
gradation, and  the  care  of  its  honour  lends  its  assistance  to  its  policy,  in 
pointing  out  the  remedy  for  this  evil. 

“The  last  conclusion  of  all  is,  that  each  should  conduct  its  own 
affairs. 

“ Let  the  affairs  of  Europe  be  transacted  in  Europe,  and  those  of  Ame- 
rica in  America,  and  all  will  be  well.” 

“ France,"  as  we  have  seen  it  remarked  by  M.  de  P.,  “ by  the 
complete  loss  of  all  her  colonial  possessions,  is  made  a power  purely 
Continental,”  nnd  this  circumstance,  united  with  another  on  which 
M.  de  P.  equally  insists — namely,  that  “ England  is  the  sole  colo- 
nial power,” — these  circumstances,  taken  together,  are,  as  we 
suspect,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  considerations  with  which 
M.  de  P.  endeavours  to  impress  us,  the  sole  motives  by  which  he  is 
secretly  led  to  exert  himself  for  that  which  is  the  object  of  his 
book — a revolution  which  shall  give  independence  to  all  the  Colo- 
nies of  Europe.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  fable  of  the  Fox 
that  had  lost  his  Tail ; and  M.  de  P.'s  Colonial  policy,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  is  entirely  grounded  on  that  lesson  of  eastern  wis- 
dom. France  has  lost  her  Colonies,  and  therefore  M.  de  P.  would 
have  Spain  lose  her  Colonies  also,  is  desirous  of  coaxing  Great  Bri- 
tain into  a surrender  of  all  the  Colonies  which  belong  to  herself.  If 
Great  Britain,  however,  should  be  proof  against  the  wheedlings  of 
this  new  and  wholesale  revolutionist,  he  has  also  other  engines  in 
reserve ; he  tries  to  arm  all  the  powers  of  Europe  “ purely  Conti- 
nental”, and  all  the  lesser  Colonial  powers ; he  would  call  a Con- 
gress, in  order  to  procure,  by  the  voice  of  Europe,  that  separation 
which,  he  is  not  slow  to  allow,  it  would  be  less  easy  to  obtain  by  force 
of  arms;  he  would  persuade  the  Colonies  to  reject  the  dominion  of  the 
mother  countries,  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  persuade  the  mother 
countries  that  they  would  be  gainers  from  the  loss  of  their  Colo- 
pies;  and  he  would  spread  an  alarm  through  every  colonial  territory, 
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pprsuading  the  Europeans  that  they  cannot  withstand  the  White 
Creoles,  the  White  Creoles  that  they  must  yield  to  the  Free  People 
of  Colour,  and  the  Free  People  of  Colour  tliat  they  must  be  mas- 
sacred by  the  slaves. 

The  high  value  which  M.  de  P.  sets  on  the  Colonies  has  already 
been  conspicuously  seen ; but  he  has  on  this  head  two  favourite 
views,  of  the  justness  of  at  least  one  of  which,  we  think  that  En- 
glishmen, if  no  others,  have  a right  to  doubt.  Of  these  views,  the 
first  is  this,  that  the  value  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  countries 
does  not  depend  upon  their  political  and  commercial  subjection ; 
and  the  second,  that  the  Colonies  of  the  several  Euro]>eau  nations 
are,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  Europe  in 
general,  or,  at  least,  that  their  influence  upon  the  concerns  of 
Europe  in  general  is  so  considerable,  that  Europe  has  a right  to  as- 
sume to  herself  their  property,  and  to  dictate,  in  a general  council, 
their  political  relations  and  their  internal  management.  These  last 
arc  the  necessary  results  of  the  system  proposed  by  M.  dc  P., 
whose  revolution,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  would  rather  go  to  take 
the  Colonies  from  the  dominion  of  their  resective  mother  countries, 
and  place  them  under  that  of  Europe  at  large,  as  a common  stock, 
than  give  to  the  Colonies  a real  and  universal  independence.  It  is 
with  these  objects  that  M.  de  P.  contends  for  the  necessity  of  a 
Colonial  Congress,  and  of  its  speedy  formation. 

“ Whenever  great  commotions  take  place,  whenever  a great  number  of 
interests  are  affected  and  injured,  and  serious  and  lasting  effects  follow,  good 
management  and  a regard  for  the  future  require  that  a return  of  these 
troubles  should  be  prevented,  and  that  a system  should  be  established 
founded  equally  upon  the  present  and  the  future,  upon  that  which  is  ex- 
isting and  that  which  necessarily  must  exist;  but,  in  discussions  of  this 
importance,  nature  and  justice  require  that  all  who  are  interested  should  be 
consulted:  and  this  is  one  of  their  first  laws.  Hence  has  originated  that 
kind  of  political  assembly  which  is  called  a congress.  In  all  times  this 
method  has  been  preserved,  and  has  often  beeu  attended  with  great  success. 
Such  was  the  congress  which  put  an  end,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  to 
the  troubles  which  had  divided  Europe  for  thirty  years.  Since  Europe 
thought  proper  to  have  recourse  to  this  measure  to  deliver  itself  from  the 
disturbances  which  it  had  been  experiencing  for  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years,  with  how  much  more  reason  ought  it  not  to  make  use  of  the  same 
measure  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  commotions  in  the  colonial  system 
In  order  to  form  a just  idea  of  this  necessity,  we  must  begin  by  consider- 
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ing  the  nature  and  the  number  of  interests  which  call  for  this  measure. 
W e must  take  care  not  to  judge  of  what  will  be  necessary  for  the  colouics 
by  what  has  been  necessary  for  Europe.  There  is  no  similitude  between 
them.  In  Europe,  the  sovereignty  of  only  a few  states  has  been  changed; 
in  the  colonics,  almost  all  the  slates  have  experienced  the  same  lot ; in 
Europe,  the  difference  of  colour  has  not  armed  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  other;  in  the  colonies,  colour  and  the  subdivisions  of  colour 
keep  the  inhabitants  iu  a state  of  habitual  hostility;  in  Euro|>c,  the  laws 
of  monopoly  do  not  confine  commerce  to  some  particular  places  and  to 
some  particular  markets;  in  the  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the  shackles  of 
monopoly  are  the  subject  of  dispute  between  them  and  the  mother  coun- 
tries. With  respect  to  the  latter,  therefore,  there  are  questions  from 
which  Europe  is  entirely  free,  questions  of  principle  which  require  deci- 
sions that  arc  applicable  to  them  alone,  and  which  will  be  the  first  that 
will  offer  themselves.  From  this  we  shall  perceive  the  size  of  the  evil 
which  we  have  neglected : when  we  shall  be  willing  to  look  around  and 
learn  from  what  it  originated,  then  shall  wc  know  the  extent  of  our  negli- 
gence, and  of  the  difficulties  which  it  has  created,  and  we  are  able  to  say 
with  confidence  that  the  knowledge  will  possess  more  exactness  than  it 
will  afford  consolation. 

“ In  fact,  the  colonial  system  must  be  settled  in  all  its  parts ; as  to  the 
greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  colonics,  and,  finally,  as  to  the  general  police : for  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  some  course  about  the  contraband  trade  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  Colonics  that  are  inferior  in  productions.  The  Colonies  of  the  second 
order  lie  opposite  those  which  are  superior  to  them  in  produce  and  in 
riches.  Above  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  understanding 
respecting  slavery,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  diversity  of  conduct  which 
prevails  on  this  head.  For  example,  some  have  abolished  the  slave  trade, 
others  continue  it : and  we  have  seen  some  small  Colonies  declare  that 
their  slaves  shall  be  free  at  a determinate  period.  We  must  most  carefully 
prevent  the  weak  Colonics  from  taking  the  lead  in  questions  of  state, 
which  are  in  themselves  common  to  all  the  colonial  possessions  ; and  from 
thus  deciding  the  fate  of  the  more  powerful. 

“ Passing  from  this  subject  to  that  of  the  positive  sovereignty,  such  as  it 
now  exists  in  an  aclualstate,  we  shall  find  nations  deprived  of  Colonies,  whose 
flourishing  condition  they  had  been  the  cause  of ; others  who  have  lost  the 
support  which  sustained  their  Colonies : on  one  hand,  we  shall  see  Portu- 
gal become  a Colony  in  Europe,  and  her  Colony  a mother  country  in  Ame- 
rica ; on  the  other  hand,  England  swelled  with  the  spoils  of  the  whole 
world,  ruling  over  every  sea,  and  over  every  Colony.  But  what  shall  we 
aay,  when  Spain  and  America  shall  come,  as  wc  may  say,  to  sue  fora  di- 
vorce before  Europe,  and  to  state  the  causes  which  render  them  incompati- 
ble with  each  other ! We  must  add  to  all  these  difficulties  the  breach  in 
the  maritime  equilibrium,  which  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  naval  power 
of  England.  Since  the  balance  of  power  has,  to  all  appearance,  been  re- 
stored to  some  reality  by  the  articles  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  certainly 
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all  the  efforts  of  another  congress  should  be  directed  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  some  equality  at  sea,  and  towards  securing  safety  on  the  roads 
wljich  lead  to  the  Colonies.  There  would  be  still  more  ample  work  for 
this  congress,  than  there  was  for  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

“ If  we  could  divest  our  mind  of  all  that  was  awful  in  such  a meeting, 
we  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the  picture  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  ou  one 
aide,  busy  in  regulating  between  themselves  the  interests  of  a system  so 
novel ; and,  on  the  other  side,  the  representatives  of  the  New  World  pre- 
senting themselves,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  before  the  Old 
World,  and  demanding  to  be  heard  upon  their  own  rights,  and  upon  their 
respective  duties. 

“ We  will  add  to  this  idea,  the  wish  of  seeing  it  realized  without  loss  of 
time;  for  each  day  increases  the  difficulties  which  are  already  too  numer- 
ous; each  delay  occasions  mischiefs  very  difficult  to  repair;  each  fresh 
blow  widens  the  breach  already  made  in  the  building,  which  we  must  not 
demolish  roughly,  even  when  we  shall  have  lost  all  hope  of  preserving  it.” 

The  first  propositions  which  M.  de  P.  would  make  to  a Colonial 
Congress,  he  leaves  us  a little  at  a loss  to  discover.  At  the  head  of 
the  whole  list  would  be  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Colonies  of 
Spain,  an  event  for  which  he  may  find  many  in  England  as  eager  as 
himself,  but  the  recommendations  of  which  he  states  in  a manner 
that  will  perhaps  induce  a pause  in  the  aspirations  of  the  real  Eng- 
lish patriot.  The  independence  of  Spanish  America  he  regards  as 
the  inevitable  forerunner  of  the  general  independence  of  America, 
and  of  the  Colonies  at  large : — 1 

“ Every  thing  that  has  been  laid  down  above  is,  as  we  may  say,  only 
preliminary  to  this  great  question,  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  all  the  Co- 
lonies: the  whole  system  depends  upon  the  result  of  the  present  struggle 
between  Spain  and  America:  for,  if  the  latter  remains  independent,  as  every 
thing  induces  us  to  believe  will  be  the  case,  from  this  very  cause  all  the 
other  Colonies  will  become  so.  In  fact,  what  other  Colonies  are  there,  but 
the  West  Indies  and  Canada?  Will  the  latter  alone  remain  dependent, 
when  all  America  shall  be  free,  at  the  very  door  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  the  interest  which  they  have  in  increasing  the  general  independence  of 
-America,  and  with  the  immense  expense  of  protection  which,  in  that  state 
of  hostility  and  impending  separation,  it  will  cost  England  ? It  would  be 
curious  to  know  how  much  Canada  has  cost  England  during  the  la-t  war 
with  America:  wc  should  conjecture  that  the  expenses  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts in  a tenfold  proportion.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the  West  In- 
dies, which,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  great  independent  Colonies,  could 
not  Ire  defended  against  them,  and  would  not  even  he  worth  the  trouble  of 
preserving,  and  which,  in  this  state  of  dependence,  would  not  be  ab'e  to 
stand  a competition  in  cultivation  with  the  independent  Colonies.'* 
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' In  the  twenty -second  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  the  author 
discusses  at  large  “ the  rights  of  Europe  in  the  war  between  Spain 
and  America.”  In  this  chapter  he  proposes  a serious  considera- 
tion— that  is,  W hether  the  troubles  on  the  new  continent  may  not  be 
ultimately  fatal  to  the  cause  of  kingly  government  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ? He  unites,  with  that  consideration,  a similar  one  on  the 
subject  of  the  Roman  church.  The  following  is  a part  of  his  lan- 
guage on  these  subjects 

" America  is  divided  between  two  contending  armies,  the  royalists  and 
the  republicans.  The  independent  party  has  formed  itself  in  Congress, 
which  certainly  aims  no  more  at  the  advancement  of  royalty  in  general 
than  that  of  Spain  in  particular.  Republican  ideas  become  strengthened 
by  the  merely  being  opposed  to  the  royalists,  and  those  ideas  constitute 
the  opinion  of  a large  part  of  the  population  of  America : supposing  even 
that  this  latter  be  crushed  in  the  struggle,  her  fall  would  not  extinguish 
those  ideas  in  minds  soured  by  misfortune,  and  whose  principal  character- 
istic is  tenacity. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  if  America  conquer,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve she  will,  and  as  she  herself  promises  by  the  mere  prolongation  of 
the  contest,  we  behold  her,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  a republican 
state,  exposed  to  the  view  of  Europe,  which  is  entirely  royalist.  What 
effects  may  not  such  a contemplation  produce,  particularly  when  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  appear  to  follow  on  the  one  side,  and  misery  to  be  the 
result  of  the  other  f The  Spaniards,  by  their  system  of  war  and  extermi- 
nation, expose  royalty  to  the  probability  of  being  banished  from  the  soil  of 
America,  as  the  Tyrants  formerly  caused  its  annihilation  all  over  Greece. 
The  King  of  Brazil  has  been  the  preserver  of  royalty  in  his  own  territory, 
and  if  it  maintains  one  point  of  support,  it  is  to  him  that  it  will  be  owing. 
Without  him,  Brazil  must  have  followed  the  torrent  by  which  that  country 
las  been  surrounded. 

“ The  Catholic  religion  governs  in  America  with  the  same  plenitude  as 
in  Spain : it  admits  no  more  modification  in  the  one  country  than  in  the 
cither.  In  America,  as  every  where  else,  the  clergy  have  shown  them- 
selves decidedly  opposed  to  Liberty.  The  mere  name  of  liberty  has  the 
power  of  striking  them  with  terror.  The  clergy  employ  all  their  weight 
to  support  the  empire  of  Spain,  and  that  perhaps  from  a secret  instinct,  for 
which  they  themselves  cannot  account. 

" If  Spain  fall,  may  not  the  republican  spirit,  suspicious  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Spain,  (as  it  always  happens  with  regard  to  those  who  have 
espoused  the  opposite  interest),  and  irritated  against  Rome  and  her  thun- 
ders, be  disposed  to  adopt  measures  dictated  by  forecast,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  example  offered  in  other  parts,  against  a persuasion  whose 
ministers  have  been  so  long  mistrusted  i When  we  examine  the  perplexi- 
ties which  the  Catholic  clergy  never  (ail  to  introduce  into  civil  attain; 
Voi»  Ul— No.  V.  S 
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when  west*  Ireland,  fur  ages,  disunited  from  England  through  the  mink* 
ters  of  the  worship  preponderating  in  that  country  ; when  we  contemplate 
the  intrigues  with  which  the  Belgian  Clergy  have  begun  with  regard  to  the 
government,  and  taluted  the  infant  throne  of  the  Netherlands,  we  may 
well  be  allowed  to  anticipate  that  America  will  adopt  powerful  measures  hi 
protect  herself  from  similar  inconveniences.  Those  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  may  well  be  expected  to  deliver 
themselves  from  the  power  of  Rome.  When  the  republics  of  Mexico,  of 
Paraguay,  shall  have  to  receive  from  such  a distance  the  ministers  of  their 
religion ; when  the  preservation  and  interests  of  that  religion  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  a distance,  the  duration  of  an  establishment,  containing  in 
itfrlf  so  many  difficulties,  becomes  extremely  precarious. 

" Considerations  which  involve  such  interests  as  the  future  existence  of 
Catliolicism  and  royally  in  a whole  world,  ought  surely  to  weigh  as  heavy 
in  the  councils  of  Enro|>e  as  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  I No  less  is  at  stake 
than  the  two  most  important  relations  which  exist  among  men,  and  whose 
inOueiicc  on  existing  society  is  such  as  to  subject  it  to  all  the  changes  they 
themselves  may  undergo.” 

But  M.  de  P.’s  second  proposition  to  a Colonial  Congress  wntild 
Tie — “ a general  and  simultaneous  abandonment  of  the  Colonies'* 
on  the  |>art  of  the  mother  countries;  and,  here,  it  is  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Biitniu  concerning  which  alone  the  rral  anxiety  prevails. 
tVI.  de  P.  is  no  ungenerous  nor  illiberal  enemy— he  Hoes  not  vilify, 
But  rather  exalts  and  extols  Great  Britain — hut  still  it  is  an  alien 
enemy  that  he  writes,  ami  it  is  any  thing  hut  the  political  interest* 
of  Great  Britain  that  lie  can  he  sup]»»ed  to  hare  at  heart,  lie 
iviews  her  power  as  overwhelming,  he  describes  her  policy  as  irresist- 
ible, and  hence  he  seeks  to  arm  the  two  worlds  against  her.  The 
chapter  on  the  “ Influence  of  the  state  of  tlie  Colonies  upon  the 
Navies  of  Europe”  tells  the  wliole  of  M.  de  IVs  story.  We  have 
room  only  for  a short  passage ; 

• 11  The  revolution  hat  given  up  the  ocean  to  England,  and,  wilh  it,  al) 
the  Colonies  and  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  By  her  position  in  th« 
centre  of  the  European  ocean,  England  slops  all  comniunicauen  between 
the  North  and  South.  Where  can  they  have  any  iutercmirse  r Every 
thing  that  would  pass  through  the  Sound  would  be  slopped  at  Heli- 
goland and  at  Ferae  : it  would  have  to  pass  under  that  long  Ixitlery, 
which  extends  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth:  the  Channel  is  a sea  en- 
closed by  the  English  ports,  and  is  completely  an  English  ruadsted, 
through  which  the  squadrons  of  France  and  Holland  wuuld  not  dare  to 
pass.  At  thetirst  signal,  Brest,  Cadiz,  and  luulun,  would  he  blockaded. 
Gibraltar  commands  (he  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  Malta  occupies 
•hr  centre  of  it,  and  Corfu  rules  the  Adriatic:  where  cad  we  unite,  or 
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through  where  can  we  pass?  When  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  after 
the  most  laborious  efforts  and  skilful  combinations,  have  been  at  length 
able  to  form  a junction,  wliat  have  they  done,  except  changed  their  pii- 
ton,  and  lessened  the  trouble  of  their  enemy,  w ho  is  able  to  blockade  one 
port  with  greater  facility  than  two?  If  they  venture  to  put  out  to  sea, 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  meet  with  partial  or  complete  overthrows, 
such  battles  as  those  of  Trafalgar  or  of  Ferro  I . It  is  just  the  same  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world:  England  lias  possessed  herself  of  situations 
which  deprive  other  nations  of  any  hope  of  success.  So  that  a coalition 
between  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  against  England  is  a creature 
of  the  imagination.  Some  of  the  parties  to  this  coalition  arc  too  much 
ex|xi$ed,  both  in  their  commerce  and  in  their  Colonies,  not  to  prefer  their 
present  sulferings  to  an)  aggravation  of  them,  which  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  a rupture  with  England.  She  lias  just  left  them 
Colonies  and  commerce  enough  to  form  a bond  composed  of  fear  and  of 
an  attention  to  that  conduct  which  she  is  always  dictating.  An  eve:  last- 
ing stalu  quo  is  the  only  calculation  of  those  powers ; provided  that  lasts 
they  are  satisfied.  Spain,  slow  in  her  preparations,  and  tardy  in  her  steps, 
will  always  be  an  embarrassment  rather  than  an  assistance.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  she  keeps  up  with  her  allies.  There  is  but  une 
power  independent  of  England,  and  that  is  Russia;  and  England  is  obliged 
to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  her  for  the  sake  of  her  trade.  But  the  power 
of  Russia  extends  no  further.  Let  her  rule  and  domineer  over  the  Baltic : 
but  how  can  she  get  out  of  it  ? The  pas  docs  not  hclongto  her:  and  where 
does  she  possess  arsenals  or  harbours  upon  the  ocean?.  Russia  can  have 
fleets  only  upon  two  seas,  which  she  is  not  able  to  go  beyond,  being  stopped 
on  the  south  by  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  north  by  the  sound. 

“ At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Ceylon,  at  Trinidad,  at  Barbados,  and 
at  Halifax,  the  English  are  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  Colo- 
nies, as  they  arc  at  Heligoland,  at  Gibraltar,  and  at  Malta,  with  regard  to 
Europe.  Every  thing  is  in  subjection  to  them  there,  as  it  is  here.  While 
things  are  in  this  state,  all  the  naval  force  of  Europe  is  a useless  expense 
— a subject  of  triumph  prepared  for  England  ; and,  since  we  must  speak 
out — a complete  absurdity.  In  fact,  what  other  name  can  wegve  to  an 
ex|>ense  which  is  of  no  utility,  cither  in  attack  or  defence ; and  which,  in- 
plain  trulls,  is  of  no  advantage  but  to  the  enemy  ? For  ill'll  is  the  only  end 
all  the  navies  of  Europe  now  (end  tn.  Europe  must  not  look  at  home  for 
the  means  ol  obtaining  maritime  freedom,  she  cannot  rest  firmly  here  the 
lever  which  shall  raise  the  burthen  that  is  crushing  her;  it  must  be  rested 
upon  America.  From  this  time  forth  her  liberation  must  originate  there. 
We  have  just  had  a proof  of  this,  in  the  war  which  the  United  States  have 
been  waging  against  England:  they  have  tormented  England  more  than  all 
the  navies  of  Europe  united  together  have  done.  The  reason  it  very 
simple;  it  is  the  distance  of  America.  England,  at  such  a distance  from  the 
scat  of  empire,  lost  part  of  the  advantages  which  render  iter  so  formidable 
in  Europe;  consequently  the  greater  number  of  states  that  are  in  America, 
similar  to  the  United  Slates,  the  greater  number  of  allies  will  there  be  for 
Europe:  for  all  these  slates  bciug,  liku  the  United  States,  in  their  very  na- 
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tore  maritime,  and  possessing  an  infinite  number  of  ports  and  rivers  in  sit- 
ing navigation  and  commerce,  will  lave  the  greatest  interest  in  the  liberty 
of  the  seas ; and,  in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  weaker  maritime 
powers  against  the  stronger,  who  are  the  natural  oppressors  of  the  former; 
consequently  every  standard  of  liberty  planted  in  America  will  cover  the 
seas  of  Europe  with  a tutelary  shade.  Let  us  suppose  some  free  states  in 
America,  like  those  of  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico ; and  on  the 
other  side  of  that  continent,  Peru  and  Chili,  to  be  in  that  state  of  freedom 
which  they  must  arrive  at  sooner  or  later.  Is  it  not  plain  that  in  them  are 
raised  up  as  many  rivals  to  England,  as  many  fleets,  and  as  many  arsenals 
as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  them  at  the  service  of  Europe 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  whatever  name  she 
bears  ’ For,  by  being  mistress,  she  is  an  enemy  to  all  who  are  weaker  than 
herself,  and  all  are  equally  enemies  to  her.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  a general 
contest  for  the  independence  of  the  sea  will  arise  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it,  a contest  which,  in  this  case,  could  not  fail  of  having  its  effect, 
favoured  as  it  would  be  by  the  position  of  the  nations  who  would  take  part 
in  it,  while  it  is  impossible  that  Europe  alone  should  institute  such  a con- 
test, on  account  of  its  position  and  its  proximity  to  England  ? She  is  an 
enemy  whom  we  cannot  affront  till  we  have  drawn  her  far  from  home,  and 
forced  her  to  divide  her  strength.  When  England  shall  have  to  blockade  at 
once  both  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  whole  of  America,  that  blockade, 
instead  of  being  an  iron  chain  which  it  is  impossible  to  break,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  these  last  twenty  years,  will  be  only  a cobweb  which  can  be 
pierced  at  nlcasure.  When  her  vessels  shall  have  to  guard  stations  at  the 
distance  limn  England  of  many  thousand  leagues,  and  without  secure 
harbours ; and  when  her  commerce,  banished  from  the  two  continents,  and 
pursued  by  swarms  of  cruisers,  shall  stretch  its  suppliant  and  afflicted  arms 
towards  the  mother  country  for  peace ; then  will  a maritime  independence 
be  established  for  Europe  which  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  by  its  own  means. 
We  say,  without  hesitation,  that  without  the  independence  of  the  Colonies, 
Europe  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  burn  all  its  vessels ; for  there  is 
not  a single  one  which  is  not  destined  to  be  led  in  triumph  to  London, 
a Week  after  it  shall  have  dared  to  put  to  sea : without  the  independence  of 
the  Colonies,  all  the  ships  of  war  in  Europe  will  either  be  taken,  or 
will  rot  in  port:  such  is  the  decree  of  fate  of  which  England  is  the 
minister. 

“ The  chief  error  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  this ; he  wished  lo 
render  the  seas  free  by  means  of  Europe,  while  it  was  only  by  means  of 
America  that  it  could  be  done : he  turned  his  back  upon  the  object  he 
aimed  at  when  he  went  to  seek  for  it  in  Russia,  where  it  certainly  was 
never  to  !>e  found.  Such  is  still  the  error  of  Spain  : she  does  not  perceive 
that  by  labouring  to  re-establish  the  dependence  of  America,  she  is  only 
confirming  her  own  dependence  upon  England,  who  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  turn  all  the  force  against  her,  which  would  otherwise  be  required  against 
jkmerica.” 

The  subsequent  chapters  of  M.  de  P.’s  work  present  a succession. 
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of  interesting  topics,  more  or  less  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
principal  features  of  his  system,  but  into  the  examination  of  which* 
we  must  not  stop  to  enter.  M.  de  P.,  after  dedicating  a chapter  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  those  powere  of  Europe  which  fill  only  a secon- 
dary rank  in  the  maritime  scale  ought  to  retain  their  Colonies,  and 
after  pronouncing  that  they  ought  not,  recapitulates  the  plans  that 
from  time  to  time  Imre  been  proposed  for  the  Colonies,  and  finally 
declares  his  own. 

“ Our  plan  for  the  Colonies  turns  on  three  principal  points. 

" 1.  Their  absolute  and  complete  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, those  of  India  excepted,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  given  below. 

“ 2.  Their  formation  into  free  and  independent  states,  in  proportions 
most  suitable  for  good  government. 

“ 3.  Ail  the  arrangements  for  this  important  affair  to  emanate  from 
Europe.” 

In  the  chapter  on  the  “ English  empire  in  India,  and  its  dura- 
tion," M.  de  P.,  consistently  with  his  system,  remarks. 


“ It  appears  to  me,  that  the  law  which  prohibits  British  subjects 
from  acquiring  landed  property  in  India,  and  from  establishing  themselves 
there,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  object  which  England  should  propose  to 
herself.  So  far  from  removing  the  English  from  India,  she  should  endea- 
vour to  establish  them  there.  A million  of  English,  established  in  India, 
might  become  independent,  but  they  would  continue  to  consume  English 
produce,  and  to  send  India  goods  in  return,  the  only  thing  which  she 
has  need  of,  and  would  become  the  support  of  her  authority.” 


Iq  the  chapter  on  the  question,  “ What  will  the  United  States  be- 
come," M.  de  P.,  taking  up  the  calculations  of  Franklin,  gives  us 
the  following  estimate  of  tlie  progressive  population  of  those  conn- 
tries: — 


"In  1817 
In  1840 
In  1863 
In  1886 


8,650,000  men. 

17.300.000 
34,000,000 

69.200.000 


And,  by  continuing  the  progression, 
there  will  be  found  in  1919  - 138,400,000 


Or,  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Europe. 

And  this  is  entirely  derived  from  internal  causes ; for  emigration  hardly  pro* 
duces  4,000  annually  to  the  United  States,  and  almost  an  equal  number 
leaves  them,  to  settle  in  Canada,  or  other  countries. 

The  anmud  increase  of  blacks  is  • 210,000” 
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But  this  progress  in  population,  be  comes  afterwards  to  argue, 
ensures  their  ultimate  subdivision : — 

* . . - 1 

" States  over-extensive,  such  as  Russia,  Spanish  America,  the  United 
States,  only  remain  united  because  they  are  deserts;  people  them,  and 
they  will  fall  into  divisions.  What  government  can  manage  the  affairs  of 
100,000,000  of  men,  where  is  the  eye  capable  of  following  the  movement  I 
of  such  a mass,  the  head  capacious  enough  to  direct,  or  the  arms  strong 
enough  to  keep  it  within  bounds?  The  day  that  Russia  shall  be  able  to 
reckon  such  a population  she  will  submit  to  division,  and  the  great  strides 
which  she  has  made  in  Europe,  and  in  civilization,  are  nothing  more  than 
a preparation  for  a division  into  several  states. 

" In  the  extreme  and  highly  improbable  case  of  the  United  States  hold- 
ing together,  assuredly  the  government  must  change,  or,  if  not,  the  notions 
Of  every  thing  which  governs  men  must  have  changed  ; and  it  seems  con- 
formable to  every  rule  of  probability,  that  the  United  Stales  will  do  that 
Which  England  ought  to  have  done,  in  erecting  a throne  in  America, 
instead  of  being  at  the  expense  of  100,000  men,  and  2000,000,000 
livres,  to  maintain  her  owu  there,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  probability. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  United  States  a ill  do  that  which  France  in  its 
(urn  should  have  done — by  establishing  a French  Prince  in  Canada, 
instead  of  making  it  an  English  province  by  endeavouring  to  keep  it  a 
French  one.  . It  will  belong  to  the  United  States  to  repair  those  capital 
mistakes.” 

The  real  causes  of  the  division  of  over-extensive  states  are  proba- 
bly more  powerful  in  their  nature,  and  certain  in  their  effects,  than 
those  particularized  by  M.  de  P.  A hundred  millions  of  men  are 
as  easily  governed  as  a single  million,  provided  a single  interest  is 
eornmon  to  the  whole  body;  but  the  truth  is,  that  a vast  extent  of 
surface  introduces  opposite  circumstances,  purely  geographical  in 
their  origiu,  but  eminently  political  in  their  operation,  and  whence; 
it  more  or  less  results,  that  the  measures  beneficial  to  one  portion  of 
the  people,  are  injurious  to  another. 

M.  de  P.,  always  considering  the  Colonies  as  belonging  to 
Europe  at  large,  nud  desirous  that  Europe,  in  advancing  their  pros- 
perity, should  minister  to  its  own  interests,  concludes  his  observa- 
tions by  recommending  establishments  in  Europe  designed  to  as- 
sist the  [jrogress  of  the  Colonies. 

Jt  can  scarcely  be  needful,  after  the  detail  into  which  we  have  en- 
tered, that  we  should  repeat  the  remarks  with  which  we  set  out,  on 
the  grave  ehurueter  of  the  work  of  which  we  are  now  to  take  leave, 
sod  of  the  eagerness  with  which,  by  very  numerous  classes  »f 
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readers,  it  will  probably  be  sought  for.  The  writer  fs  not  wholly 
free  from  the  vice  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cull  French  declama- 
tion, but  which  is  no  more  than  the  abuse  of  a style,  that  in  a 
better  state,  attracts  us  by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  by  uppeala 
to  the  imagination.  His  geographical,  historical,  uud  political 
summary  of  the  European  settlements  will  be  received  ns  an  object 
of  permanent  utility,  even  by  those  who  may  be  less  induced,  by 
their  usual  subjects  of  contemplation,  to  weigh  the  value  of  his  po- 
litical inquiries.  On  our  part,  he  cannot  but  have  our  thanks  for 
the  strong  and  just  light  in  which  he  has  placed  the  connection  of 
Europe  with  the  Colonies,  which  ever  way  we  may  be  disposed  to 
turn  the  force  of  the  argument  which  he  founds  on  that  connection. 
In  truth,  M.  de  P.,  alter  convincing  us  of  the  value  of  the  Colo- 
nics, can  hardly  expect,  we  thiuk,  to  persuade  us  very  easily  to 
agree  to  part  with  them.  We  ore  not  liberal  enotlgh  to  make  a 
present  to  Europe  of  those  advantages  which  it  is  practicable  to  re- 
serve exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  We  do  not  understand  the 
claims  of  Europe  in  general  to  the  participation;  and  we  are  sure 
that  Great  Britain  hns  need  of  all  her  resources,  to  enable  her  to 
stand  the  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
When  M.  de  P.  tells  us,  that  “ riches  are  at  present  tlie  basis  of 
power,  and  that  Colonies,  being  undoubtedly  the  most  abundant 
source  of  modem  riches,  are  consequently  the  basis  of  power  also*,” 
—our  conclusion  is,  that  Colonies  ought  not  to  be  easily  abandoned 
by  Great  Britain.  M.  de  P.  is  strong  when  he  contends  that 
independent  Colonies  have  their  value,  us  well  as  Colonies  that  are 
dependent  ; he  is  probably  equally  strong  when  he  asserts  that  all 
Colonies  which  are  able  to  maintain  their  political  independence 
have  a right  to  enjoy  it;  but  we  neither  think,  with  him,  that  alt 
the  existing  Colonies  are  in  a condition  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, nor  that  mother  countries  do  not,  in  general,  derive  su- 
perior advantages  from  those  that  are  dependent.  Our  doctrine  is 
simple,  and  easily  told — Let  us  have  Colonies;  dependent  Colonies 
while  we  can;  hut  let  us  hare  Colonies.  M.  de  P.  is  seeking  to 
raise  a new  engine  against  the  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain,  some- 
what on  the  scale  and  of  the  character  of  the  armed  neutrality.  In 
this  cause  he  aims  to  embattle  Europe,  and  to  have  the  Colonies 

* Chap  xiii. 
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for  allies.  England,  we  may  readily  believe,  will  content  to  no  Ca» 
lonial  Congress. 

M.  de  P.  is  said  to  be  at  present  employed  upon  a work  upon 
Brazil  and  South  America,  designed  as  a sequel  to  the  “Colonies." 
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THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


THE  libel  on  the  Aides  de-Camps  of  Sir  James  Leith,  and,  in 
them,  on  the  whole  West  India  public,  which  the  African  Insti- 
tution, in  prosecution  of  its  malignant  industry,  thought  fit  to  print 
in  its  Tenth  Report,  has  been  sullenly  withdrawn,  every  expression, 
on  the  occasion,  being  avoided,  by  which  a decent  sense  of  the  out- 
rage committed  could  have  been  marked.  The  following  are  the 
terms  of  the  reluctant  admission: — 

" At  a Board  of  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  tlth  day  of  February,  1817,  it  was  resolved, — 

“ That  this  institution  having  received  a further  communication  from 
the  West  Indies  since  the  publication  of  their  Resolutions  of  the  12lh  and 
2Uth  day  of  October  last,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  their 
conviction,  that  the  information  relating  to  the  Aid-de-Camp  of  Sir  James 
Leith  in  the  Island  of  Antigua,  which  they  had  received  front  the  West 
Indies,  and  inserted  in  I heir  Tenth  Report,  is  totally  unfounded. 

“ N.  B.  The  sheet  of  the  Tenth  Report,  containing  the  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  Island  of  Antigua,  was  long  ago  cancelled,  and  another  sheet, 
omitting  that  paragraph,  inserted  in  its  stead,  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Re- 
tenaining  in  the  possession  of  the  institution." 

The  publisher  of  the  libel  has  since  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
convicted.  He  will  receive  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  ensu- 
ing terra,  nfter  which  a full  report  of  the  trial  will  be  given  in  the 
Colonial  Journal. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  African  Institution,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  instant,  Mr.  Steplien  delivered  a speech,  in  which,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Registry  Bill,  there  was  manifest,  perliaps,  some  lit- 
tle loss  of  temper,  and  rather  a warm  feeling  of  disappointment. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  systematic  hostility  with  which  the 
West  Indies  have  long  been  treated  by  certain  active  individuals, 
aud  latterly  by  the  African  Institution— an  establishment  which, 
however  inconsistently  with  its  professed  design,  is  converted 
into  a great  political  aud  mercantile  engine  against  the  existing 
Sugar  and  Coffee  Colonies  of  the  empire — that  systematic  hostility 
is,  for  tire  moment,  in  a small  degree,  smothered  and  silent — bowed 
under  the  weight  of  erents— and  doubtlessly,  under  that  of  the 
rebuke  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  which  has  not  hesitated  to 
charge  the  promoters  of  it  with  mi  “ uncharitable  vehemence,”  and 
to  intimate',  tolerably  strongly,  that  tliey  are  persons  “ not  willing 
to  be  convinced”  of  the  falsehood  of  the  clutrges  they  advance*. 

On  the  19th  of  December  last,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ja- 
maica was  prorogued  to  the  2l»t  of  January,  Ills  Grace  the  Go- 
vernor's assent  being  first  given  to  sixteen  bills,  the  three  follow- 
ing inrlusive:  I.  “ An  Act  in  furtherance  of  the  Abolition  Laws 
within  this  Island;”  2.  “ An  Act  for  providing  Curates  for  the  se- 
veral Parishes  of  this  Island,  and  for  promoting  Religious  Instruc- 
tion among  the  Slaves;”  and,  3.  “ An  Act  for  the  Subsistence, 
Clothing,  and  tlie  better  Regulation  ami  Government  of  the  Sluvcs ; 
for  enlarging  the  Powers  of  the  Council  of  Protection  ; for  prevent- 
ing the  impn>|ier  Transfer  of  Slaves,  and  for  otlier  pur|ioses.”  A 
bill,  entitled,  ••  An  Act  fora  more  particular  Return  of  Slaves  in  this 
Island,  aud  the  Enrolment  thereof”,  had  received  ilia  Grace'susscut 
at  an  earlier  period  of  tlie  sesaiou. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rurbados  lias  also  passed  an  act, 
intended,  like  the  last  mentioned,  to  effect  the  purpose  of  a regis- 
tration of  slaves  consistently  witli  the  rights  of  the  proprietors. 

From  a comparison  of  the  subjoined  Summaries  of  Git  ingg-in,  in 
Jamaica,  there  appears  a decrease,  between  the  years  1 8 1 .1  and  fS.6 
of  804  Slaves,  5, 150  stock,  and  (>,487  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

• Message  from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Ottolier  ant,  1816. 

VoL.m.— No.  V.  T 
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JAMAICA  SUMMARY  OF  GIVINGS-IN. 


MIDDLESEX. 

ISIS  1816. 


Slacet. 

Stock. 

A cres  of 

Si  n et. 

Stock. 

Acres  of 

Land . 

Land.  ‘ 

St.  Catharine 

*7,563 

•4,813 

64,4*9 

7,140 

6,833 

64,489 

St.  John 

6,oso 

9,597 

58,646 

6,026 

2,930 

58,646 

St.  Dorothy 

8,985 

4,049 

35,204 

4,781 

9,964 

33,803 

St.  1 ho.  in  the  Vole  11,665 

6,773 

76,640 

11,814 

6,921 

77,565 

St.  Mary 

34,773 

17,131 

1 16,649 

25,568 

18,462 

117,576 

St.  Ann 

93,675 

25,717 

251,922 

22,7 1 8 

96,389 

244,356 

Clamidon 

10,534 

17,098 

219,484 

18,854 

16,462 

2 1 8,073 

Verc 

15,331 

8,154 

131,324 

15,393 

6,917 

124,344 

Total 

113,509 

86,339 

953,357 

112,294 

87.997 

938,851 

KU 

RRY. 

Slaves. 

Stock. 

Acres  of 

Slaves. 

Start. 

Acres  of 

Land. 

Land. 

Kingston 

6,499t 

529 

1,786 

6,406] 

505 

1,777 

Pnrt*Royal 

6,818 

437 

25,774 

6,306 

791 

25,789 

St.  Andrew 

14,493 

4J03 

83,658 

1 4,539 

4,653 

83,212 

St.  Tho.in  the  East 

95,517 

18,668 

143,529 

95,671 

16,569 

■36,364 

St.  David 

7,589 

9,966 

45,657 

7,356 

3,973 

46,393 

Portland 

7,889 

3,827 

67,-7 1 

7.690 

4,749 

65,611 

St.  George 

1 3,903 

6,6so 

99,995 

19,766 

6,905 

»9dHI 

Total 

82,000 

31,810 

461,170 

90,754 

38,144 

449,087 

CORN 

WALL. 

>. 

' 

Slaves. 

Stock. 

Acres  of 

Slaves. 

Slock. 

Acres  tf 

Land. 

Land. 

St.  Elizabeth 

92,0*4 

25,919 

971,975 

32,996 

25,358 

276,918 

Westmoreland 

90,540 

21,000 

182,956 

20,340 

21,420 

180,974 

Hanover 

91,996 

17,557 

103,079 

23,187 

7,759 

107,303 

St,  James 

22-909 

16,6*7 

139,706 

93,907 

17,749 

140,866 

Trelawny 

27,249 

19,741 

169,110 

26,913 

14,780 

180,767 

Total 

115,617 

100,164 

866,726 

1 17,273 

87,066 

886,828 

• As  taken  from  the  Poll-Tax  Roll. 

+ The  inhabitants  of  this  city  not  being  compelled  to  git*  in,  it  ia  generally 
supposed  taxes  are  not  paid  for  more  than  one  half  of  the  Slaves  it  contains, 
vhicbtnay,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  13,000.— AikMan'aJamaicaAlmanac.  1816. 

_ J In  eonseqncuce  of  the  great  proportion  of  Slaves  that  are  neglected  to  be 
girea  m [for  this  parish,]  it  i«  generally  believed,  that  when  the  returns  ahall  be 
made  under  the  uc>  Slave  Population  Act,  the  amount  will  far  exceed  double 
the  present  number.  Mkman't  Jamaica  Almanac.  1817. 
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GRAND  TOTAL. 


t 

Middlesex 

Surry 

Cornwall 

ISIS. 

Slaves.  Slock. 

113,508  86,332 

J 82,000  31,810 

15,617  100,164 

Acres  of 
Land. 

953,357 

461,170 

866,726 

19 16. 

Slaves.  Stock.  Acres  of 

Land. 

112,294  97,997  939,851 

80,754  38,144  440,097 

117,273  97,015  886,828 

Total 

311,133*  21  3,3o6 

2,281,253 

31 0,3V  1 313,136  3,374,766 

COMPARATIVE  TAI 

iLE. 

Slaves. 

Stock. 

Acres  of 

Lund. 

1915 

.111,125 

2 IS,  3o6 

2,281,253 

1816 

310,321 

213,156 

8,274,766 

Decreased  804 

5,150 

6,487 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Slaves  appears,  from  official  do- 
cuments, to  be  common  to  alt  the  West  India  Islands,  Barbados 
alone  excepted;  but  we  must  beware  of  drawing  improper  conclu- 
sions from  that  fact.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  number 
of  males  and  females  sold  as  slaves  in  Africa,  and  consequently 
of  those  imported  into  the  Colonies,  (the  superiority  being  on  the 
side  of  the  males,)  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  forbids  the 
expectation  that  the  Slave-births  should  stand  a competition  with 
the  deaths,  for  many  years  to  come.  When,  in  the  progress  of  mor- 
tality, the  existing  generation  of  African  natives  shall  have  passed 
away,  and  when  their  place  shall  be  wholly  supplied  by  Creoles,  Or 
Slaves  bom  in  the  Colonies,  (where  the  usual  proportion  between  the 
sexes  is  to  be  looked  for,)  it  will  then,  and  then  only,  be  reasonable 
to  insist  on  the  due  natural  increase,  and  consequent  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths.  The  question,  indeed,  whether,  by  any  possibi- 
lity, Under  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade,  the  Slave  population 
can  be  maintained,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  support 
of  the  Colonial  agriculture,  is  one  which  has  been  always  agi- 
tated, and  which  is  not  yet  solved.  Mr.  Edwards  anticipated, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Abolition,  the  whole  of  the  Slaves  would 
disappear  in  thirty  years.  To  the  writer  of  this  article,  it  seems 

• This  total  varies  cousifterubly  from  thnt  given  iu  the  Colonial  Journal, 
vol.  I,  p.  340;  a disagreement  which  is  not  explained. 
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evident,  that  the  Colonies  will  never  do  themselves  justice,  unless 
they  cause  to  !>e  kept  accurate  registers  of  the  Slave-births;— unless 
they  distinguish,  in  their  enumeration  of  Slaves,  the  Creoles  from 
the  African  born ; — unless  they  separately  enumerate  Male  and  Fe- 
male Slaves;— nor  unless  they  mark,  with  equal  distinctness,  the 
African  and  the  Creole  deaths.  The  number  of  births,  set  against 
the  gross  number  of  deaths,  is  a document,  the  only  effect  of 
which  it  is  to  deceive,  and  to  create  the  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sion against  the  Colonies.  To  judge  of  the  matter  fairly,  we  ought 
to  set  the  number  of  females  by  the  side  of  the  births;  we  ought 
also  to  distinguish  the  adult  females  from  the  infants;  and  we 
ought  to  compare  the  births  with  the  Creole  deaths  alone.  We 
ought  also  to  know  the  ages  at  which  the  Creoles  die.  In  a return 
from  the  French  island  of  Martinico,  (Colonial  Journal,  vol.  i,  p. 
340,)  the  proportion  of  the  Slave-births  to  the  Slave  population, 
and  to  the  White  and  the  Free  Coloured  births,  is  seen  a*  follows:— 


1810. 


Whites  . 
Free  Coloured 
Slaves 


Population, 
. 0,206 
. 8,630 
. 77,377 


Birlhi. 

71 

- 80 
. 1,230 


This  table,  rendered  more  full  and  explanatory,  as  above  sug- 
gested, is  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  British  Colonies ; and  the 
registrations  above  proposed  miglit  be  made,  for  each  property,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  schedules. — 

Schedule  I. 


NUMBER  OF  SLAVES. 


Name. 

Age,  or 
reputed  age. 

j -a|.K 

V 

= 

X 

•i. 

Where  born. 

c 

8 

■— 

< 

Gram) 

Total. 

George  Williams 

10 

1 

Jamaica 

1 

1 

John  Baker 

50 

1 

Africa 

l 

1 

Phillis  Smith 

30 

1 

West  Indies 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

1 

2 

3 
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Schedule  II. 

SLAVE  BIRTHS. 


— 

Date. 

Name. 

Name  of  Mo- 
ther. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 

Total. 

1816,  Sept.  4. 

John  Sni  nli 

Phillis  Smith 

1 

i 

1817,  Feb.  M. 

Sarah  Price 

Mary  Price 

1 

i 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

Schedule  III. 

SLAVE  DEATHS. 


Date. 

Name. 

v.|pjy 

2 

V 

U- 

Age,  or 
reputed 
age. 

Where  bom. 

5 

< 

£ 

I 

w 

1 J 

Grand 

Total. 

1816,  Oct.  8. 

18 17,  Mar.  0. 

John  Bill 
Sarah  Jones 

1 

1 

68 

80 

Jamaica 

Africa 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

The  result  of  this  registry  would  doubtlessly  be  that  of  demon- 
strating, that  while  the  gross  number  of  Slaves  diminishes,  the  num- 
ber of  Creole  Slaves  increases;  that  is,  that  the  Slave  population  of 
the  Colonies  has  a natural  increase,  and  only  an  artificial  diminu- 
tion, or  diminution  from  plain,  peculiar,  and  inevitable  causes.  The 
apparent  exception  afforded  by  Barbados,  to  the  general  progress  of 
decrease,  has  certainly  no  other  cause  than  the  peculiar  preponder- 
ance of  Creole  Stares  in  that  island. 

As  to  the  fact  of  the  decrease,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  alone, 
since  the  period  of  the  Abolition,  tint  is  placed  beyond  controversy. 
By  a table  printed  in  the  first  number  of  the  Colonial  Journal,  (al- 
ready referred  to,)  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  Slaves  in  that 
island  was,  in  181  2 . . . 319,913 

1813  . . . 317,434 

1814  . . . 315,383 

- 1815  . . . 313,814 

A uniform  decrease  of  two  thousand,  more  or  less,  per  annum,  with 
which,  if  the  number  313,814,  for  1815,  is  given  correctly,  the 
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number  310,331,  for  1816,  will  more  than  correspond;  while;  if 
the  real  number  for  ISIS  was  311,135,  the  excess  of death*  in  18)6 
was  unusually  moderate.  Some  error,  in  the  mean  time,  appears  to 
have  crept  into  the  enumeration;  for,  if  the  lesser  number  for  1815 
is  the  true  one,  the  excess  of  mortality  in  that  year  was  greatly  be* 
yond  the  excess  of  the  other  years*. 

After  all,  there  are  various  other  considerations  belonging  to  the 
subject,  which  must  embarrass  our  inquiry,  preventing  us,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  hastily  attributing  the  decrease  to  ill  usage,  and,  on 
the  other,  from  being  too  sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  an  increase, 
or  even  of  an  arrest  of  the  rapid  progress  of  diminution.  The  va- 
rious diseases  which  are  brought  by  the  Negroes  from  Africa; 
the  diseases  to  which,  like  Europeans,  they  are  exposed  in  a new 
climate — the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  aggravates  the  dis- 
' proportion  of  the  sexes,  and  the  licentious  intercourse  too  preva-  *' 
lent  among  the  Slaves — both  of  which  charges  are  admitted,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  of  removalf — all  concur  to  op|>ose 
the  natural  increase  of  the  Slave  population  of  the  Colonies. 

Many  causes  have  been  shown  to  exist,  which  interfere  with  our 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  births.  The  only  fair  question  is, 
what  becomes  of  tire  children  that  are  born  ? The  worst  enemies  of 
the  Colonies  allow,  that  the  planters  have  the  same  interest  in  the 
health  and  lifeof  their  Slaves,  that  the  European  farmer  has  in  those 
of  his  cattle,  and  they  expressly  reject  all  medical  arrangements 
from  among  the  proofs  of  humanity,  because  they  are  irresistibly  de- 
manded by  self-interest.  It  is  also  unequivocally  allowed,  that, 
since  the  Abolition  at  least,  every  planter  has  u direct  interest  in 
the  number  of  births  on  bis  estate.  Nay,  an  odious  avarice  of 
births  is  even  in  the  list  of  the  Colonial  crimes^.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  what  becomes  of  the  children  that  are  born?  Do 
they,  in  the  ordinary  proportion,  arrive  at  adult  age?  And,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  age,  do  they,  in  the  ordinary  proportion,  enjoy 
length  of  life?  These  are  the  inquiries  which  the  Colonial  regis- 

* The  Jamaica  readers  of  the  Colonial  Journal  will  probably  enable  us  to 
decide,  in  a future  number,  between  tbe  two  conflicting  accounts  to  which  we 
allude.  Tbe  first,  which  is  an  i(i  Account  of  Sugar,  Slaves,  ftc.”  appended  to 
tbe  Committee  of  Assembly  ou  tbe  Ucgistry  Bill,  states  the  Slaves  withio  tbe 
island,  on  tbe  30/A  September,  ISIS,  at  313, sis  ; while  the  Summary  of  tbe 
(jiving,. in  makce  the  number,  m March,  in  the  same  year,  only  at  I, Its. 

t See  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p tso.  \ Idem,  p.  41. 
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Ifir*,  for  the  sake  of  the  Colonies,  should  answer.  Mr,  Edwards, 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1790,  quotes  the  observation  of  a friend, 
which,  supported  as  it  is  by  general  experience,  forms  an  appro- 
priate and  valuable  conclusion  to  these  hasty  remarks : — “ That 
the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies,  even  be- 
fore what  lias  been  lately  done  by  the  Colonial  assemblies  to  me- 
liorate their  condition,  was  not  systematically  bad,  is  to  me  convinc- 
*ng>  from  this  fact,  which  all,  who  are  acquainted  with  Negroes  on 
the  plantations,  must  admit — That  the  Creole  race,  (with  some  few 
eminent  exceptions,)  exceed  the  African,  in  intellect,  strength,  and 
comeliness,  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  If  a better  horse  is  pro- 
duced from  an  inferior  breed,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  colt 
has  had  a better  groom,  and  a better  pasture,  than  the  common  on 
which  the  dam  usually  fed.” 

Mr.  Edwards's  views  of  the  effects  of  the  Abolition  on  the  nura- 

< 

bers  of  the  Slaves,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  are  given  as 
follow.  The  intention,  in  citing  them,  is  not  that  of  creating  any 
impression  favonrable  to  the  Slave  Trade,  but  solely  to  show,  that, 
under  the  Abolition,  a diminution  was  to  be  anticipated,  and  that 
now  to  make  its  existence  a charge  against  the  Colonies,  would 
be  an  act  of  the  deepest  injustice:— 

" The  effect  which  a partial  Abolition  would  probably  have  in  our  Sugar 
Islands,  is  now  to  be  considered ; and  here  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  ob- 
served, that  it  seems  not  to  be  known,  or  is  not  adverted  to,  in  England, 
that  the  sugar  estates  arc  not  only  very  much  understocked  in  general,  but 
there  is  scarce  one  of  them,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  be  seen,  that 
possesses  a sufficient  number  of  Negro  women  in  proportion  to  the  men;  of 
course,  there  being  fewer  pairs,  there  are  fewer  children  born.  Thus  si- 
tuated, there  must  necessarily  happen  a decrease  on  the  whole  number  of 
the  Slaves,  even  under  the  mildest  treatment,  and  enjoying  the  greatest 
plenty  of  wholesome  provisions.  Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
most  of  the  sugar  estates,  having  been  settled  on  credit,  are  burthened 
with  heavy  incumbrances  to  persons  in  Great  Britain.  Many  planters 
are  under  covenant  to  consign  annually  certain  specified  quantities  of  sugar 
and  rum.  The  effect  therefore  of  a direct  and  unqualified  abolition  would 
be  this,  that  while  the  few  persons  who  have  money  at  sommand,  would 
be  waiting  and  periiaps  contriving  opportunities  to  stock  their  plantations 
with  the  slaves  of  their  distressed  and  harassed  neighbours,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  planters  would  find  themselves  iif  a most  cruel  and  uncomfortable 
situation,  their  estates,  already  weak-handed,  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
selling  their  lands,  and  no  means  in  their  power  of  augmenting  their  stock 
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of  labourer*  by  purchase ; their  creditor*  at  the  same  time,  clamorous  and 
importunate  for  produce,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  great  exertions  of 
labour ; in  such  circumstances  what  are  they  to  do?  1 cannot  better  illus- 
trate this  part  of  my  subject,  than  by  the  case  of  the  Dutch  planters  of 
Essequibo  and  Demerary : by  an  impolitic  interdiction  of  foreign  slave- 
ahips  into  those  provinces,  they  have,  for  some  time  past,  felt  all  the  effects 
of  a virtual  Abolition  ; and  here  follow*  the  account  which  they  give  of 
their  situation,  transcribed  from  a Memorial  to  the  States  General : — “ It  is 
impossible,"  say  the  petitioners,  " to  inform  Your  High  Mightinesses  of 
the  real  annual  diminution  of  our  Slaves,  but  it  is  generally  calculated  at 
five  in  the  hundred,  or  a seventieth  part.  This  is  little  felt  the  prior 
year:  nineteen  Negroes  hardly  perceive  that  they  do  the  work  which  the 
proceeding  year  employed  twenty.  But  the  second  year  the  same  work 
falls  to  the  share  of  eighteen,  and,  if  another  year  passes  without  an  aug- 
mentation by  purchase,  seventeen  must  do  the  work  first  allotted  to  twenty. 
This  must  give  rise  to  discontent,  desertion,  and  revolt;  or,  if  the  Negroes 
put  up  patiently  with  this  surcharge  of  labour,  illness  and  an  early  death 
must  be  the  consequence.  Or,  lastly,  if  the  planter  seek  to  avoid  all  these 
inconveniences,  they  must  gradually  contract  the  limits  of  their  planta- 
tions, and  of  course  diminish  their  produce.'’ 

Mr.  Edwards  adds  the  following,  as  a note  ; — 

“ The  present  annual  decrease  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies 
is  estimated  at  two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number ; but  if  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  which  they  now  perform,  shall  continue  to  be  ex- 
acted from  them  as  their  numbers  diminish,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
loss  will  be  greater  every  year,  and  augment  with  accelerated  rapidity. 
The  sugar  estates  will,  undoubtedly,  suffer  most,  and  it  is  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  calculate  in  what  time  they  will  be  entirely  dismantled.  In  Ja- 
maica, the  number  employed  in  that  line  of  culture,  in  1789,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  all  of 
whom,  without  fresh  supplies  from  Africa,  would  probably  be  extinct  in 
less  than  thirty  years*.” 

See,  also,  the  subject  of  the  diminished  number  of  Slaves  dis- 
cussed at  large  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly, Colonial  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  335. 

In  this  place,  it  may  be  further  proper  to  remark,  that  conform- 
ably with  the  tenor  of  the  notes  at  p.  138,  above,  an  apparent  in- 
trease  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  Slaves  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
next  year’s  Jamaica  return ; an  increase  on  the  list,  however,  which 
■will  have  no  other  cause  than  the  operation  of  the  new  Slave  Popu- 
lation Act,  for  which  due  allowance  will  be  necessary  in  all  future 
accounts. 

* History  of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  book  lV.ebsp.  iv. 
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Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  Management  of 
the  Crown  Estates  in  the  Colony  of  Berbice , to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  Trea$uryt  dated  20  May,  1810.  Rtf  A Papers  marked 

B,C,E,F,G. 

Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers,  C.  ARBUTHNOT. 

26  June,  1816. 


(Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July,  1816.) 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OP  HIS  MAJESTY'* 
TREASURY. 


London , May  20,1810. 

May  it  please  your  Lordships, 

IN  the  view  of  the  approaching  termination  of  our  charge  as  Commis- 
sioners for  the  management  of  the  Crown  Estates  in  Berbice,  it  seems  due, 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  those  unfortunate  fellow  creatures  who  were  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  a Report  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  trust  reposed  in  us  has  been  discharged,  of  the  effects  which  have 
followed,  and  of  the  present  situation  and  prospects  of  the  slaves  belonging 
to  the  crown. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  lead  back  the  recollection  of  your 
Lordships  to  the  origin  of  our  commission,  and  the  principles  and  views  on 
which  it  was  founded  : for  these  null  Iks  material  to  show  whether  the  inten- 
tions of  his  Majesty’s  government  have  been  properly  pursued  by  us,  and 
how  far  the  results  have  answered  or  disappointed  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions that  were  formed. 

The  estates  and  slaves  committed  to  our  care  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown  on  the  capture  of  Berbice  by  his  Majesty’s  forces.  They  were 
then  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  such  was 
the  impression,  as  wo  understood,  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  when  they 
were  committed  to  our  charge;  nor  *had  we  any  information  of  their  being 
private  property  until  we  heard  of  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  Berbice 
Company,  hi  the  late  treaty  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  until  the  time  that  the  estates  were  taken 
possession  of  by  our  agents,  they  were  managed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
colonial  government ; and  the  general  effects  were,  that  while  they  sustained 
a progressive  deterioration  in  all  respects,  but  especially  in  the  reduction  of 
the  numbers  and  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  they  yielded  no  net 
revenue  to  the  crown. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Staple,  to  take 
a lease  for  fourteen  years  of  all  the  estates  and  slaves,  including  the  descrip^ 
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tion  of  workmen  called  winkcls;  for  which  lie  offered  to  pay  annually  a 
certain  specified  rent. 

After  some  extended  negotiations  between  him  and  the  Treasury  Board, 
and  the  consideration  of  other  proposals  which  were  found  less  advantageous 
to  the  crown,  the  offer  of  Mr.  Staple  was  accepted ; and  a lease,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  agreement,  was  prepared,  and  was  afterwards,  by  direction 
of  your  Lordships,/ laid  before  Mr.  Stephen  as  a counsel  conversant  with 
colonial  affairs,  to  be  settled  under  his  advice.  It  is  believed  that  this  re- 
ference was  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a view  that,  in  a transaction  so  novel,  and  so  essentially 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  slaves,  every  proper  precaution  should  be  used 
for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  Stephen,  on  perusing  the  lease,  found  that  it  was  deficient  in  cove- 
nants which  are  usual  in  all  private  leases  of  like  property,  commonly  called 
covenants  of  appraisement  and  re-appraisement,  by  which  the  lessee  engages 
to  pay  to  the  lessor,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  difference  of  value  of  the 
slaves  demised,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  decreased  upon  comparison  of 
nn  appraisement  then  to  be  mode,  with  an  appraisement  to  be  made  or 
agreed  upon  at  the  delivery  of  possession  to  the  lessee.  These  covenants 
Mr.  Stephen  regarded  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the 
crown,  and  as  virtually  implied,  though  not  expressed,  in  the  agreement. 
But  lie  conceived  it  to  be  further  necessary,  iu  consequence  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  that  new  covenants  should  be  framed  for  the  prevention 
of  irreparable  waste;  such  as  obliging  the  lessee  to  adopt  the  most  probable 
means  for  keeping  up  the  numbers  of  the  slaves,  by  native  increase,  and  to 
make  periodical  returns  of  the  births  and  deaths ; and  enabling  the  crown 
to  determine  the  lea.«e,  whenever  it  should  appear  that  the  loss  by  mortality 
was  so  dangerously  great  as  to  demand  that  remedy. 

In  consequence  of  these  objections,  Mr.  Staple  personally  attended  Mr. 
Stephen,  and  declared  to  him  that  he  could  not  possibly  admit  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  so  far  as  to  make  himself  responsible  for  losses  by  mortality  ; 
because  he  alleged  that,  from  the  known  unhealthiness  of  the  colony,  or  of 
the  places  in  which  the  estates  are  situated,  and  from  abuses  which  had 
prevailed,  the  gangs  had  long  been  in  a sickly  and  declining  state,  and  had 
incurred  an  annual  loss  for  some  years  past  of  no  less  than  five  per  cent. ; 
and  that  though  he  was  disposed  to  adopt  even’  humane  regulation  to  check 
this  mortality,  he  could  not  rely  on  accomplishing  that  object,  so  as  to  avoid 
a ruinous  loss  if  the  covenants  of  appraisement  and  re-appraisement  sliould 
be  inserted  in  the  lease. 

Mr.  Stephen  observed  in  reply,  that  though  on  these  premises  the  objec- 
tion to  those  usual  covenants  might  be  reasonable  enough  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee,  it  would  be  opprobrious  to  the  crown  to  dispense  with  them,  because 
it  would  be  in  effect  to  contract,  for  the  sake  of  a rent  to  be  raised  by  the 
labour  of  the  unfortunate  negroes  (upwards  of  a thousand  in  number),  that 
they  should  be  exterminated  during  the  term  ; which  it  was  evident,  on  tha 
expectations  of  Mr.  Staple  himself,  would  be  the  result  of  the  bargain. 

Tliis  consequence  was  not  denied  by  Mr.  Staple,  lie  only  contended,  and 
with  apparent  probability,  from  the  facts  stated  by  him  as  having  fallen 
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within  his  own  knowledge  in  the  colony,  that  no  better  fate  awaited  the 
slaves  under  the  existing  management ; and  that  his  own  intended  treatment 
of  them  would  at  least  much  promote  their  present  comfort  and  welfare. 

Finding  that  Mr.  Stephen  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  approve  the  lease  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  without  the  covenants  in  question,  he  declared  that, 
if  so,  the  agreement  must  be  at  an  end. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  state,  nor  are  we  able  to  do  fo,  what  afterwards 
took  place  between  Mr.  Staple  and  your  Lordships,  as  to  the  rescinding  of 
the  contract ; hut  Mr.  Stephen  soon  afterwards  understood  from  Mr.  Per- 
ceval that  it  was  at  an  end,  and  that  it  was  the  determination  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s government  not  to  grant  any  lease  of  the  estates ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  suffer  them  to  remain  under  the  then  system  of  management, 
but  to  adopt  any  practicable  plan  that  could  be  devised  for  tlic  benefit  and 
preservation  of  the  slaves. 

Mr.  Perceval  at  the  same  time  particularly  requested  Mr.  Stephen  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  tn  communicate  any  practical  suggestions  that 
might  occur  to  him,  as  be  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what 
course  to  take. 

It  was  out  of  these  circumstances  that  the  plan  of  our  commission  arose. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  deliberations,  and  of  further  communications 
between  him  and  Mr.  Perceval,  was,  that  they  were  both  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  disposing  of  the  estates  in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  slaves,  without  retaining  them  in  die  possession  of  the 
crown  ; because,  from  the  precarious  and  probably  very  brief  tide  by  which 
the  colony  w as  held,  tlicy  could  not  lie  sold,  and  the  possessory  interest,  if 
transferred  to  any  private  person,  whether  by  lease  or  otherwise,  would  be 
rather  opposed  to,  than  identified  with,  those  future  and  permanent  interests 
which  might  be  promoted  by  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

It  was  felt  at  the  same  time  to  be  due  to  humanity,  and  even  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Majesty’s  government,  that  these  estates  should  no  longer  be 
held  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  without  some  attempts  to  iutroduce  such  im- 
provements as  the  government  itself,  at  the  request  of  Parliament,  had  re- 
commended to  the  colonial  assemblies  to  adopt  and  to  euforce  upon  private 
masters. 

But  the  carrying  into  execution  of  any  plaus  for  imparting  to  the  slaves 
religious  instruction,  improving  their  moral  cliaracter,  and  promoting  by 
alterations  in  their  present  treatment  dieir  health  and  native  increase,  could 
not,  it  was  thought,  be  safely  left  to  the  colonial  government,  or  to  individual 
agents  on  the  spot,  without  the  intimate  superintendoncc  and  controul  of 
some  authority  in  England. 

Mr.  Perceval  therefore  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of  placing  the 
estates  and  slaves  under  the  directiou  of  persons  in  this  country,  by  whom 
the  managers  should  be  appointed  and  dismissed,  and  under  whose  imme- 
diate instructions  they  should  act ; and  that  the  same  persons  should  have 
power  to  appoint  a receiver  or  consignee  of  the  produce,  to  superintend  his 
conduct,  and  audit  his. accounts  as  wall  as  those  of  the  managers  abroad. 
Ii  was  obvious  that  all  these  functions  could  not  be  conveniently  exercised 
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either  by  your  Lordships  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  De- 
partment ; and  besides,  the  devising  and  regulating  such  progressive  meliora- 
tions of  the  existing  system  as  might  best  effectuate  the  benevolent  ends  in 
view,  was  a work  that  required  the  assistance  of  minds  previously  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

In  short,  it  was  found  that,  unless  the  crown  slaves  at  Rerbice  were  to 
be  left  to  perish  without  an  effort  for  their  preservation,  it  was  necessary 
to  constitute  such  a commission  as  that  under  which  we  have  had  the  honour 
to  act. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  justify  tho  choice  of  Commissioners  that  was 
made,  but  it  is  right  perhaps  to  say  that,  expecting  the  olhce  to  be  dilHcult 
and  laborious,  we  accepted  it,  not  merely  from  the  hope  of  being  the  instru- 
ments of  materially  improving  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  slaves,  and 
stipulating  that  our  services  should  have  no  other  reward ; but  even  still 
more  from  the  conviction  that  the  only  alternative  was,  that  these  poor 
creatures  would  all  be  worn  out  and  consumed  in  no  long  period  of  time. 

It  will  appear  from  this  review,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Berbicc  com- 
mission was  not,  as  some  have  lately  represented  it  to  have  been,  a measure 
solicited  on  our  part  as  an  experiment  of  the  practicability  and  advantages  of 
improvements  in  the  colonial  system,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  slaves. 
If  such  had  been  the  case,  we  must  have  desired  the  failure  rather  than  the 
success  of  our  experiment,  since  we  were  perfectly  aware  that  a worse  field 
for  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  chosen. 

We  knew  not,  indeed,  in  how  bad  a situation  the  estates  then  actually 
were ; but  we  knew  that  the  main  object  of  our  improvements,  and  that 
which  was  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  proof  of  their  success,  tho 
maintaining  and  increasing  without  purchases,  the  existing  uumbers  of  tho 
slaves,  would  be  opposed  by  that  most  formidable  obstacle,  the  peculiar 
unkealthiness  of  the  place.  The  climate  of  Dutch  Guiana  in  general  is 
proverbially  bad,  even  in  comparison  with  the  most  sickly  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands.  The  extensive  marshes  and  swamps  to  which  tho 
plantations  are  for  the  most  part  adjaceut,  and  the  intersection  of  all  tho 
fields  by  ditches  full  of  stagnant  water,  are  causes  that  not  only  produce 
much  sickness  and  mortality  among  Europeans,  but  are  also  extremely 
unfriendly  to  the  negroes  ; who,  though  exempt  from  the  yellow  fever,  the 
most  destructive  disease  of  the  islands,  are  liable  no  less  than  the  whites  to 
tho  intermittent  fevers,  fluxes,  and  other  diseases  of  debility,  with  which  a 
wet  country  between  the  tropics  is  sure  to  abound. 

We  also  knew,  from  such  information  as  we  then  possessed,  that  the 
crown  estates,  or  some  of  them,  were,  in  this  important  respect,  among 
the  worst  situated  in  the  colony;  and  the  mortality  which  had  been  long 
experienced,  however  it  might  have  been  aggravated  by  abuses,  which  wo 
might  have  power  to  correct,  were  ascribed  by  Mr.  Staple  chiefly  to  the 
remediless  influence  of  the  climate. 

We  were  not  unconscious  that  our  plans  of  improvement  would  find,  in 
this  local  disadvantage,  other  formidable  obstacles.  The  dangers  of  the 
climate  must  enhance  of  course  the  charge  of  management,  must  narrow 
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the  choice  of  proper  managers  and  agents ; and,  what  is  more  advene  to 
the  success  of  systematic  plans  of  improvement,  must  probably  occasion  a 
frequent  change  of  those  persons  who  are  the  immediate  instruments  of 
their  execution. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  result  of  our  short  experience  how  strongly  these 
disadvantages  hare  been  felt. 

But  auotlier  and  still  more  decisive  consideration  would  have  prevented 
our  choosing  Berbice  as  the  theatre  of  improvements,  which,  from  their 
nature,  and  from  the  respect  due  to  local  feelings  and  opinions,  must  be 
slowly  progressive ; and  the  good  effects  of  which  could  not  be  materially 
felt  and  demonstrated,  as  to  the  grand  object  of  population,  till  they  should 
have  been  persevered  in  for  many  years.  We  did  not  suppose,  indeed,  that 
the  estates  and  slaves  would  ever  cease  to  belong  to  the  crown,  while  Ber- 
bice should  be  under  the  British  flag.  If  we  had,  we  certainly  would  not 
have  undertaken  the  trust,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  But 
we  knew  that  as  the  colony  was  held  only  by  right  of  cooquest,  it  would 
probably  be  restored  at  the  eod  of  the  war ; unless  Great  Britain  should  be 
able  to  dictate  her  own  terms  of  peace  to  France,  which  at  that  period  we 
could  not  reasonably  hope. 

We  foresaw,  therefore,  that  while  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  forming 
our  new  establishments  in  the  colony,  and  introducing  our  system  of  im- 
provements, would  be  immediate  and  certain ; the  expected  future  advan- 
tages might  be  precluded  or  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  a change  of  government, 
and  a consequent  reversal  of  our  measures. 

It  was  highly  probable  that  the  very  event  would  happen,  which  now, 
though  from  a different  cause,  threatens  the  unfortunate  slaves.  We  might 
have  time  enough  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  the  ignorance  and  die 
prejudices  of  the  poor  negroes  themselves,  and  the  bad  habits  to  which  they 
bad  been  inured,  would  add  to  the  other  difficulties  of  our  undertaking,  and 
make  them  feel  seusibiy  their  own  inestimable  interest  in  the  reformations 
we  should  have  made  ; and  then  have  the  pain  to  see  all  suddenly  reversed, 
and  their  former  lot  made  more  bitter  and  intolerable  to  them  than  ever,  by 
contrast  with  the  short-lived  alleviations  and  comforts  we  hod  been  permitted 
to  impart. 

This  latter  objection  might  justly  have  induced  us  to  decline  the  cominis* 
sion,  if  it  had  not  been  softened  and  counterpoised  by  two  expectations, 
both  of  which  have  faded ; the  one,  that  our  charge,  if  so  terminated, 
would  be  surrendered  to  a foreign  government,  with  whom  our  own  might 
stipulate  in  favour  of  the  slaves  : the  other,  that  we  should  probably  have 
the  satisfaction  at  least  of  prosecuting  the  same  improvements  in  other 
colonies,  whore  their  benefits  would  not  be  liable  to  he  in  the  same  manner 
reversed  or  lost. 

The  estates  then  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  at  Martinique  and  Gua- 
deloupe were  held,  indeed,  by  a tenure  equally  precarious  ; but  his  Ma- 
jesty, as  we  understood,  was  owner  of  like  property  in  some  of  the  British 
islands,  of  which  by  his  agents  he  was  in  actual  occupation  ; and  though 
there  was  no  express  engagement,  either  on  the  part  of  government  to 
commit  to  us,  or  on  our  part  to  accept  the  charge  of  these  estates,  it  was 
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certainly  understood  by  us  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Perceval’s  contemplation  to 
propose  to  us  that  additional  trust. 

Whatever  were  the  reasons  why  this  was  not  immediately  done,  the  fact 
might  alone  suffice  to  show  that  our  commission  was  no  voluntary  experi- 
ment, but  an  expedient  of  strict  moral  necessity,  both  in  the  view  of 
government  and  our  own.  It  would  be  disparaging  to  both  parties,  and  an 
affront  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  a man  whose  humanity  and  liberality 
require  no  eulogium,  to  suppose,  that  if  the  motive  had  been  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  humane  improvements  in  a rising  or  future  generation  of 
slaves,  or  even  on  the  adults  now  living,  the  worst  possible  field  would  have 
been  chosen,  instead  of  one  of  the  best ; and  a field  where  the  prosecution 
of  the  experiment  could  not  be  insured  for  a single  year,  instead  of  one  in 
which  the  crown  had  power  to  engage  that  it  should  be  fairly  and  fully 
tried. 

Unquestionably  in  that  case  the  Treasury  would  have  offered,  or  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  experiment  would  have  required,  if  not  a place  and  a gang  of 
ordinary  healthfulness,  at  least  an  estate  the  permanent  property  of  his 
Majesty  in  one  of  the  British  islands. 

It  will  in  the  next  place  abundantly  appear,  from  this  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  our  commission  arose,  that  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tion could  have  been  formed  of  soon  deriving  from  the  estates  any  consider- 
able net  revenue. 

The  machinery  of  the  commission  itself,  including  agents  and  teachers  in 
the  colony,  must  of  course  form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  former 
expenses  of  the  estates,  though  the  Commissioners  were  to  have  no  remu- 
neration. But  besides  this,  it  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  doubted,  that 
the  proposed  improvements  would  both  add  to  the  ordinary  charges  of  tha 
estates,  and  diminish  their  immediate  returns.  At  the  outset  especially, 
these  financial  disadvantages  of  our  plan,  compared  with  ordinary  private 
management,  were  likely  to  be  felt. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  independently  of  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances then  unknown,  and  of  the  adverse  subsequent  occurrences 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice,  that  these  estates,  which  had  under  the 
former  management  yielded  nothing  to  the  crown,  would  not  become  largely 
er  suddenly  productive.  If  any  thing  should  be  brought  into  the  Treasury, 
after  payment  of  all  expenses,  it  would  be  a financial  improvement ; but  if 
not,  still  the  preservation  of  the  slaves  was  an  object  for  which  the  crown 
was  bound,  by  selt-interest,  as  well  as  humanity,  to  provide,  by  every  present 
sacrifice  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Such  were  the  views  on  which  the  commission  was  founded,  and  such  the 
principles  on  which  we  agreed  to  superintend  the  inanagemeut  of  theBerbica 
estates. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  our  expectations  of  satisfactory  results,  especially  in 
a financial  view,  could  not  be  very  sanguine.  They  were  greatly  depressed, 
however,  before  we  had  even  commenced  our  labours,  by  a communication 
made  to  us  by  your  Lordships,  of  two  letters  from  Robert  Gordon,  EsSq.  tha 
Governor  of  Berbice,  which,  as  far  as  they  related  to  the  crown  estates, 
were  in  the  following  terms,  viz. - 
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Eetraet  of  a Letter  from  Robert  Gordon , Esq.  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool^ 
dated  Berbice , 2 May,  1811. 

u With  respect  to  the  revenues  arising  to  the  crown  within  this  colony, 
the  only  permanent  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  consists  in  four  planta- 
tions formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  now  vested 
in  the  crown  by  right  of  conquest. 

“ These  estates,  from  bad  management,  short  crops,  and  the  late  and 
present  low  prices  of  colonial  produce,  have,  I believe,  never  been  pro- 
ductive of  much,  if  any,  revenue,  more  than  was  sufficient  to  defray  their 
annual  expenses ; and  from  the  state  of  deterioration  in  which  I found  them 
on  entering  on  this  government  in  November  last,  they  cannot  produce  any 
clear  revenue  to  the  crown,  after  paying  their  expenses,  for  two  years  to 
come.  The  present  year,  I fear,  the  estates  will  fall  in  debt ; and  should 
this  be  the  case,  I request  your  Lordship  to  inform  me  on  what  fund  I 
must  draw  for  the  deficiency.  The  negroes  have  been  without  clothing  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  the  expense  of  finding  them,  should  the  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  cease,  will  be  very  considerably  augmented. 

**  I have  had  these  properties  appraised,  and  by  this  packet  transmit  to 
Mr.  Harrison  of  the  Treasury  the  appraisements  of  each  plantation  sepa- 
rately, accompanied  with  some  observations  thereon,  which  will  point  out 
their  defects,  capability,  and  certain  improvements  and  alterations  which  I 
recommended  to  be  made  to  them. 

“ I am,  however,  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  more  the  interest  of 
the  crown  to  lease  or  sell  these  properties  than  to  retain  them ; and  th© 
general  and  universal  distress  of  the  West  India  planters,  even  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  industry  and  frugality,  will  point  out  to  your  Lordship  the  little 
prospect  there  is  of  any  benefit  arising  to  the  crown,  by  bolding  property  of 
this  description.” 

Copy  of  a iMicr  from  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.  to  George  Harrison , Esq. 
dated  Berbice , 3 May,  1811. 

u Agreeably  to  the  promise  I made  to  you  when  in  England,  I now 
transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  appraisements  of  the  four  plantations  belonging  to  tlu» 
crown  in  this  colony,  namely, 

M Plantation  Sondvoort,  a coffee  estate,  with  253 

negroes,  appraised  at  - - - f 534,980 

u Plantation  St.  Jan,  a coffee  estate,  with  128 

negroes,  appraised  at  - • - - f 213,015 

u Plantation  Dankbaarheid,  a sugar  estate,  with 

241  negroes,  appraised  at  - - - f 393,110 

u Plantation  Dageraad,  a sugar  estate,  with  169 

negroes,  appraised  at  - - - - f 297,020 

u In  all  791  negroes — total  appraised  at  - f 1,438,125 

which,  at  thirteen  guilders  to  the  pound  sterling  (the  present  current  ex- 
change of  the  colony),  is  equal  to  110,625/. 
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* These  estates,  notwithstanding  the  large  sum  thej  appraise  for,  have, 
I believe,  never  been  productive  of  much,  if  any,  net  revenue  to  the  crown, 
niter  paying  for  their  annual  expenses;  and  from  the  ruinous  state  in  which 
I found  them  on  entering  on  this  government,  and  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  will  be  required  to  repair  and  preserve  the  buildings  and  works,  several 
of  which  are  in  a state  of  decay,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  cultivation,  inde- 
pendent of  the  charge  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  negroes ; I am  very  certain 
they  will  not,  for  a very  considerable  time,  yield  any  clear  revenue ; and  I 
shall  be  happy  if,  during  the  present  year,  they  pay  their  ordinary  expenses, 
and  the  debt  of  3,200/.  with  which  they  were  burthened,  when  I took  them 
over,  to  individuals  in  the  colony  for  supplies,  &c.;  but  this  I fear  the 
crops,  owing  to  the  present  low  prices,  will  not  enable  me  to  accomplish : 
fur  by  some  unaccountably  bad  management  the  stock  of  ground  provisions 
on  the  estates  lias  been  totally  neglected,  and  the  estates  being  destitute, 
are  obliged  to  purchase  food  for  the  slaves  at  a very  heavy  expense.  I have 
mode  it  my  first  care  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  plauting  provisions,  which  will 
not,  however,  bo  yielding  any  return  for  twelve  months  to  come.  Add  to 
tiiis  the  clothing  for  the  negroes,  which,  even  if  purchased  in  England  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  will  exceed  1,000/. 

“ I am  quite  at  a loss  to  procure  these  necessary  supplies  from  Europe, 
having  no  funds  on  which  to  draw,  and  must  therefore  request  you  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty  VTreasury  to  draw 
upon  a shipment  of  100,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  sent  to  the  address  of  Prinscp 
aud  Saunders,  from  the  crown  estates,  by  Gen.  Dalrymple. 

M In  short,  as  I see  not  the  least  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  crown  by 
holding  these  properties,  I strongly  recommend  them  to  be  leased  or  sold 
on  almost  any  terms ; and  though  this  would  certainly  be  attended  with  a 
very  considerable  diminution  of  my  emoluments,  which,  even  at  present, 
will  not  meet  the  expenses  of  my  situation,  it  is  painful  for  me  to  derive  a 
profit  from  u concern  the  proprietor  of  which  is  a loser  by  it.” 

On  receiving  from  your  Lordships  these  official  statements  of  the  condition 
of  the  estates  about  to  be  takcu  under  our  care,  we  felt  such  serious  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  economical  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  embarrass  us 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  plans  of  improvement,  and  the  discredit  which 
might  in  consequence  redound,  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to  the  practical 
principles  upon  which  it  was  our  purpose  to  act,  that  we  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  frame  and  record  a clear  and  deliberate  exposition  of  the  views  on 
which  we  had  undertaken  to  execute  the  commission,  the  objects  we  had  iu 
view,  and  the  measure  of  the  hopes  we  entertained. 

We  accordingly  drew  up,  and  entered  in  our  proceedings,  a minute,  dated 
9 July,  1811,  a copy  of  which  was  immediately  after  communicated  to  your 
Lordships,  and  which  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ If  the  inteutiuu  of  the  commission  had  been  a mere  voluntary  experi- 
ment, to  ascertain  what  good  eflects  cun  be  produced  by  improvements  in 
the  management  of  West  India  plantations  and  slaves,  the  Commissioners 
would  even  then  have  found  reason  enough,  antecedently  to  the  communica- 
tion of  Governor  Gordou’s  letter  of  May  3,  1811,  and  its  enclosures,  to 
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deCer  them  from  the  acceptance  of  the  trust  which  the  Lords  Commissioner! 
of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  done  them  die  ljotiour  to  repose  in  them. 

“ A worse  field,  or  a less  favourable  time  for  such  an  experiment,  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen  : the  mortality  whiob  lias  attended  the  slaves  on 
these  estates,  from  the  time  at  least  of  the  conquest  of  the  colony;  the 
ordinary  tendency  of  such  an  evil  progressively  to  increase;  the  general 
sickness  of  the  place,  which  is  commonly  reported  to  exceed  that  of  our 
West  India  islands : and  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  the  colony  is  held, 
as  not  having  yet  been  ceded  to  the  crown,  are  disadvantages  which  distin- 
guish these  estates  as  unfit  subjects  for  experimental  improvements,  espe- 
dally  for  improvements  the  chief  object  of  which  would  be  to  preserve  the 
slaves,  and  augment  their  numbers,  if  possible,  by  natural  increase.  But, 
to  sepure  the  necessary  perseverance  in  such  an  experiment,  and  its  imita- 
tion if  successful,  it  ought  to  hold  forth  the  prospect  of  at  least  an  adequate 
return  from  the  capital  to  die  proprietors,  as  well  as  tend  to  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  the  slaves. 

u To  embark,  therefore,  in  such  an  enterprise,  upon  estates  that  may 
cease  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown  before  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
wisest  plans  of  improvement  can  be  felt;  and  at  a time  when,  through  the 
unparalleled  depression  of  colonial  produce,  the  most  successful  plantations 
can  hardly  be  supported  by  the  whole  proceeds  of  their  crops,  seemed  to 
afford  uo  very  sanguine  hope  of  success. 

“ The  facts,  however,  now  disclosed  by  Governor  Gordon,  make  the 
case  still  more  discouraging  in  a financial  view  than  the  Commissioners  pre- 
viously conceived  it  to  be.  They  were  aware,  indeed,  that  no  revenue  from 
the  estates  had  been  remitted,  or  accounted  for,  to  the  crown,  from  the 
commencement  of  its  possession ; but  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  no 
clear  profit  had  been  received  by  die  person  charged  widi  the  management 
of  the  estates  within  the  colony,  or  not  more  than  enough  to  defray  their 
ordinary  expenses.  Yet  to  this  fact  Governor  Gordon's  testimony  seems 
now  to  be  given,  since  he  does  not  mention,  or  at  all  intimate,  that  any  net 
revenue  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  over  to  the  crown  has  been  misapplied 
or  retained  by  the  colonial  managers  or  receivers.  What  is  still  worse,  a 
debt  of  3,200/.  sterling  is  stated  to  have  been  contracted  : the  crop,  now 
on  its  passage  to  Europe,  or  which  has  recently  arrived  there,  is  drawn  upon 
early  iu  die  year  for  current  expenses ; and  above  1,000/.  sterling  is  wunted 
for  clothing  for  the  slaves,  even  on  the  ordinary  parsimonious  scale  of  allow- 
ance of  such  articles.  The  Governor,  in  May  last,  in  the  West  Indies, 
supposed  that  the  prices  of  produce  in  Europe,  according  to  die  latest  ac- 
counts he  had  received,  would  not  suffice  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
year.  The  present  state  of  the  European  market  is  still  more  unfavourable 
dian  it  was  then.  The  letter  adds,  diat  large  sums  of  money  will  be  re- 
quired to  repair  and  preserve  the  buildiugs  and  works,  several  of  which  are 
in  a state  of  decay  ; of  this  the  Commissioners  were  not  wholly  uninformed  : 
but  it  is  added,  that  large  sums  are  wanted  also  to  “ restore  the  cultiva- 
tion,” which  implies,  it  is  feared,  a species  of  neglect  not  to  he  soon  or 
easily  repaired. 

u But  the  most  disheartening  fact,  disclosed  by  Governor  Gordon,  is, 
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that  in  a colony  which  has  usually  depended  little  on  imported  provisions 
the  culture  of  articles  of  food  for  the  support  of  the  slaves  has  been  neg- 
lected. The  estates  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  food  of  their  own  growth, 
and  obliged  to  buy  food  at  a very  heavy  expense.  This  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance is  not  only  different  from,  but  the  very  reverse  of,  the  expecta- 
tions hitherto  entertained  by  the  Commissioners.  Whatever  the  causes  may 
have  been,  the  evil  is  extremely  great.  The  Commissioners  have  now,  for  a 
year  at  least,  to  calculate  on  great  expenses  in  providing  for  the  slaves  that 
liberal  supply  of  food  which  is  a most  essential  branch  of  their  proposed 
improvement ; and  much  of  that  labour,  which  it  may  be  their  duty  to 
diminish  rather  than  increase,  must  be  diverted  to  the  restitution  of  old,  or 
the  laying  out  of  new,  provision  grounds.  It  is  a serious  aggravation  of 
this  evil,  as  well  as  of  the  consequences  of  the  dilapidated  and  ruinous  state 
of  the  buildings  and  works,  that  the  prices  of  American  provisions  and 
lumber  bad,  by  the  latest  accounts  from  the  West  Indies,  risen  to  an 
alarming  pitch ; and,  from  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  were  expected  to  rise  still  higher. 

**  The  united  effects  of  these  considerations  would  be  decisive  against  the 
attempt  for  which  the  commission  is  designed,  if  the  object  were  matter  of 
voluntary  experiment ; in  the  conception  of  the  Commissioners,  and, 
they  presume,  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  the  measure  is  of  a very  diffe- 
rent nature.  It  is  a necessary  expedient  to  rescue  from  eight  to  twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  human  beings  from  a state  which,  if  continued  without 
amelioration,  must  soon  end  in  their  destruction.  To  commit  them  to  a 
lessee  must  accelerate  that  event;  and,  there  is  much  reason  to  conclude, 
would  be  ultimately  as  unprofitable  to  the  crown  as  their  labour  on  these 
estates  has  hitherto  proved.  As  to  a sale  (the  other  plan  suggested  by  the 
Governor),  it  is  presumed  that  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  this  conquered 
colony  would  raise  some  formidable  objections  to  the  title  : and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a purchaser  at  half  the  real  value, 
even  if  the  permanent  enjoyment  were  warranted  by  the  crown;  unless  the 
purchase  money,  or  great  part  of  it,  were  left  as  a charge  on  the  estates,  to 
enable  some  eager  speculator  to  take  the  chances  of  more  productive 
management,  and  better  markets  in  Europe. 

“ However,  it  is  as  much  from  moral  objections  to  either  of  those  mode) 
of  alienation,  as  from  prudential  ones  (as  the  Commissioners  understand) 
that  the  expedient,  of  which  they  are  to  be  the  instruments,  is  choseu.  It 
is  in  that  view  that  they  are  willing  to  contribute  their  best  endeavours  to 
promote  the  just  and  humane  views  of  his  Majesty’s  government.  Bad  as 
the  case  is,  they  conceive  that  the  comfort,  welfare,  and  preservation  of  the 
•laves,  are  ends  that  may  with  certainty  be  promoted ; provided  the  regula- 
tions to  be  devried  by  them  are  duly  carried  into  effect.  But  in  order  to 
the  promotion  of  these  ends,  in  connexion  with  the  culture  and  restitution 
of  the  estates,  it  is  evident  that  a very  considerable  expense  must  be  in- 
curred at  the  outset ; and  for  which,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  in- 
curred, there  are  no  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  consignees  or  receivers ; nor 
can  the  produce  of  the  estates  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  be  expected 
to  discharge  these  demands  j nor  are  they  likely  to  be  speedily  provided  for 
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©at  of  the  future  crops.  How  far  the  profits  from  the  labour  of  the  arti- 
ficers, if  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  commission,  may  form  an  adequate 
fund  for  such  purposes,  the  Commissioners  have  not  yet  information  enough 
to  enable  them  to  calculate. 

u If  the  measure  shall  proceed,  his  Majesty’s  government  will  ere  long  be 
better  able  to  estimate  its  probable  effects,  and  the  propriety  of  perse- 
verance. Meantime  the  Commissioners  are  anxious,  and  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  minute  to  request  that  they  may  not  be  understood  as  putting 
to  a fair  practical  test  any  general  opinions  they  may  entertain,  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  humane  improvements  in  the  West  indies,  by  the  issue  of 
the  present  undertaking. 

u There  is,  however,  another,  and  a more  immediate  source  of  expense 
for  which  no  provision  has  been  made,  but  for  which  funds  are  at  this  mo- 
ment required.  The  Commissioners  allude  to  the  salaries  of  the  agents, 
whom  they  have  engaged  to  go  out  to  Berbice,  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending fhe  interests  intrusted  to  their  care  in  that  colony.  The  salary  of 
their  chief  agent  has  been  fixed  at  1,000/.  sterling  per  annum ; and  that  of 
an  assistant,  at  300/.  sterling  per  annum.  To  both  these  persons  some 
advance  on  account  of  salary  is  necessary,  as  well  as  some  compensation 
for  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  expecting  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  embark  for  bouth  America.  The  Commissioners,  therefore, 
beg  to  suggest  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury,  the 
propriety  of  forthwith  placing  at  their  disposal  such  a sura  of  money  as  may 
enable  them  to  proceed  without  delay  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  their 
commission,  by  sending  abroad  the  persons  who  have  been  selected  as  their 
agents  in  this  business ; and  they  submit  that  the  sum  of  1,000/.  be  ad- 
vanced to  Z.  Macaulay,  Esq.  their  secretary,  for  this  purpose ; to  be  ac- 
counted for  when  the  accounts  relating  to  this  transaction  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  their  Lordships.” 

Having  thus  recalled  to  the  view  of  your  Lordships  the  origin  of  our 
commission,  with  the  principles  and  expectations  upon  which  we  entered  on 
the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  our  duty  as  Commissioners. 

We  felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  success  of  our  labours  would,  in  all 
probability,  chiefly  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  persons  we  should  employ. 
After,  therefore,  choosing  for  our  secretary  and  consignee  of  the  estates,  Mr. 
Zachary  Macaulay  (who,  by  his  experience  in  West  Indian  agriculture  and 
commerce,  his  pre-eminent  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  negroes, 
from  his  long  residence  in  Jamaica  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  by  his  well-known 
talents  and  principles,  was  pointed  out,  without  his  own  application,  as  the 
fittest  person  we  could  collect  for  those  offices)  we  made  anxious  inquiries 
for  a proper  person  to  fill  the  still  more  important  situation  of  agent  at 
Berbice. 

As  there  were  four  different  estates,  which  must  each  have  their  respective 
managers,  conversant  with  the  planting  business,  it  seems  to  us  the  most 
eligible  plan,  either  to  retain  those  who  were  already  employed,  or  if  not 
found  worthy  of  confidence,  to  replace  them  by  other  persons  of  experience 
in  the  colony ; but  to  send  out  from  Europe  a person  on  whose  principles 
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and  prudence  we  could  depend,  who  should  be  the  delegate  of  our  authority 
on  the  spot,  like  the  attorney  of  private  proprietors  resident  in  Europe;  and 
who  should  direct  and  superintend  the  execution  of  all  our  plans  of  reforma- 
tion and  improvement,  and  to  that  end  have  full  power  to  appoint,  suspend, 
or  dismiss  the  managers  at  his  discretion. — The  requisite  qualifications  for 
an  office  so  highly  important  and  confidential  were  not,  however,  easily  to 
be  found  in  any  gentleman  willing  to  reside  in  a sickly  West  India  colony, 
and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  commission  ; for  wa 
held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  him  from  holding  any  estate  on 
his  own  account,  and  from  engaging  in  any  other  profitable  occupation  in 
the  colony  ; and  yet  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  a person  respectable, 
not  only  from  his  moral  character,  but  also  from  his  manners  and  former 
station  in  life.  The  delicacy,  as  well  as  importance,  of  his  functions,  and 
the  jealousy  and  opposition  within  the  colony  which  his  mission  was  likely 
to  excite,  made  it  necessary  that,  to  personal  respectability,  he  should  add 
integrity  and  firmness,  good  sense,  and  conciliatory  manners. 

Such  a character,  after  some  delay,  we  thought  we  had  found  in  the  late 
Lieut.  Col.  Duncan  Macalister.  He  was  personally  a stranger  to  us  all ; but 
was  recommended  to  U9  strongly  by  the  late  Lord  Auckland  and  by  Mr. 
Liston,  who  had  long  known  him  in  Holland,  as  a gentleman  on  whose  prin- 
ciples and  disposition  we  might  entirely  depend.  His  manners  confirmed 
that  favourable  testimony ; but  our  own  experience  of  his  conduct  was  too 
short  to  enable  us  to  form  from  thence  any  accurate  judgment  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  have  performed  his  functions.  He  ndded  one  recom- 
mendation, which  seemed  to  us  of  great  weight,  that  of  his  being  respect- 
ably acquainted  in  Holland,  where,  as  an  officer  in  the  Scotch  Brigade,  he 
had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  till  the  Revolution  obliged  him,  as  a 
faithful  adherent  to  the  House  of  Orange,  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  We 
saw  in  these  circumstances  possible  means  of  recommending  our  plans,  at 
least  by  facilitating  the  explanation  of  them  to  the  Dutch  government,  and 
thereby  averting  the  cruel  reverse  of  which  the  slaves  would  be  in  danger, 
if  the  colony  should  be  restored  to  Holland.  We  thought  it  also  of  soma 
account  that  he  could  speak  to  the  negroes  in  the  language  which  they  best 
understood.  He  was  appointed  our  principal  agent ; and  at  his  particular 
request,  supported  by  the  considerations  last  mentioned,  we  appointed  as 
his  assistant  Mr.  A.  A.  de  la  Court,  a native  of  Holland,  who  had  been 
known  to  Col.  Macalister  from  his  earliest  years,  and  for  whose  talents  and 
integrity  he  vouched  in  the  strongest  manner. 

It  was  deemed  by  us  necessary  to  have  an  assistant  agent,  not  only  for 
clerical  and  other  subordinate  purposes,  which  the  priucipal  could  not  be 
well  able  fully  to  discharge  alone ; but  because  grent  inconvenience  and 
dangers  might  arise  from  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter,  or  such  effects 
from  the  climate  as  might  compel  him  to  return  to  Europe,  unless  there 
were  a successor  on  the  spot  to  fill  the  office  provisionally  till  a new  appoint- 
ment could  be  made.  We  therefore  directed  that,  in  case  of  the  death, 
absence,  or  temporary  incapacity,  of  the  principal  agent,  the  assistant 
should  succeed  to  his  authorities  till  our  pleasure  should  be  known. 

The  charges  brought  on  the  estates  by  these  appointments  were  consider- 
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able,  but  not  more  than  we  deemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  They  were 
to  Mr.  Macaulay  as  Secretary,  including  the  expense  of  an  office  and  clerks, 
a salary  of  300/. ; to  Col.  Macalister,  1,000/.  per  annum ; and  to  Mr.  de  la 
Court,  300/. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  agent  and  assistant  from  this  country, 
these  gentlemen  were  furnished,  by  the  Commissioners,  with  ample  and 
very  particular  instructions  to  govern  them  in  every  branch  of  their  duty. 
They  were  dated  Aug.  27,  1811 ; and  a copy  was  soon  after  transmitted  to 
their  Lordships,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harrison,  to  which  we  beg  leave 
to  refer. 

They  comprise  directions  for  the  regular  transfer  of  the  various  estates, 
for  framing  the  necessary  inventories,  and  for  rendering  to  the  Commis- 
sioners distinct  returns  of  the  slaves,  land,  buildings,  stores,  stock,  &c. ; 
and  contained  the  roost  explicit  and  anxious  injunctions  to  pursue,  towards 
the  Governor  and  other  public  functionaries  in  the  colony,  the  most  re- 
spectful and  conciliatory  conduct ; and  to  act,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
improvements  which  we  recommended,  and  in  their  other  daties,  with  ths 
utmost  prudence  and  moderation,  in  order  to  obviate  any  jealousy  or 
offence  which  the  nature  of  their  mission  might  have  a tendency  to  excite 
among  the  colonists. 

In  laying  down  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  estates,  we  parti- 
cularly required  that  the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  without  delay 
for  raising  on  the  estates  a copious  and  permanent  supply  of  native  provi- 
sions for  the  slaves ; and  this  without  depriving  them,  in  any  degree,  of 
their  rest  on  the  Sunday ; on  their  labour  on  which  day,  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  slaves  are  made  almost  exclusively  to  depend  for  their 
subsistence.  Our  further  orders  were,  to  supply  the  slaves  with  abundant 
and  comfortable  clothing,  to  keep  the  houses  in  proper  repair,  and  to  make 
the  preservation  of  their  health,  and  their  due  medical  treatment  in  sickness, 
the  object  of  special  care  and  attention. 

On  the  important  subject  of  labour,  we  laid  it  down  as  a general  principle 
that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  should  never  be  employed  where  cattle  or 
machinery  could  be  substituted ; and  inculcated  as  a fundamental  maxim 
that,  however  desirable  it  was  that  the  estates  should  be  made  productive 
in  a financial  view,  that  end  was  not  to  be  pursued  by  a culture  more  ex- 
tensive or  laborious  than  might  be  consistent  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  slaves.  We  also  especially  directed 
that  the  cart-whip  in  the  hands  of  the  driver,  as  an  instrument  of  compelling 
labour,  should  be  laid  aside;  and  that  other  and  less  objectionable  methods 
of  maintaining  due  subordination  on  the  estates,  and  of  obtaining  the  proper 
quantity  of  labour,  should  be  adopted. 

In  particular,  we  recommended  the  immediate  establishment  of  a system 
of  moderate  task-work,  accompanied  by  regulations;  which  would  supersede 
the  driving  system,  and  accustom  the  slaves  to  better  and  higher  motives  for 
exertion  than  the  influence  of  present  pain,  or  the  dread  of  its  immediate 
infliction.  • . 

We  laid  down  besides  various  rules  for  the  discouragement  of  polygamy 
and  the  promotion  of  marriages,  for  the  care  of  pregnant  women,  nursing 
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mothers,  and  young  children;  and  anxiously  directed  the  adoption  of  proper 
means  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves. 

For  the  detail  of  these  regulations,  we  beg  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the 
annexed  extracts  from  our  original  instructions,  marked  (B). 

Thus  instructed,  our  agents  proceeded  to  Berbice,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  month  of  December,  1811.  But  before  the  close  of  that  month  the 
crown  estates,  together  with  such  of  the  mechanics  known  by  the  name  of 
winkel  negroes,  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  New  Amsterdam,  as  were  not 
employed  at  the  Governor’s  house  or  at  Fort  St.  Andrew,  were  placed 
under  the  controul  of  Col.  Macalister. 

But  we  were  very  soon  deprived  of  that  gentleman’s  administration.  He 
had  not  been  more  than  five  weeks  in  the  actual  superintendance  of  those 
estates  when  he  fell  a victim,  after  a short  illness,  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  assistant  agent,  Mr.  de  la  Court. 

Of  the  talents  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  suitableness  in  other  respects  to 
fill  the  office  to  which  he  had  thus  suddenly  been  advanced,  we  were  led  to 
think  favourably,  not  only  from  the  high  character  we  had  received  of  him 
from  Col.  Macalister,  but  from  the  intelligence  displayed  in  his  correspond- 
ence ; and  from  the  energy  with  which  be  seemed  to  have  conducted  him- 
self under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  occasioned  by  the  opposition 
and  discontinuance,  not  only  of  the  private  colonists,  but  of  the  local 
authorities  and  government. 

We  nevertheless  should  not  have  confirmed  Mr.  de  la  Court  in  the  office 
of  principal  agent,  if  we  had  been  immediately  prepared  to  send  out  a 
successor,  whose  age,  experience,  and  tried  moral  principles  and  prudence, 
entitled  him  more  fully  to  our  confidence.  But  liaving  no  such  person  then 
in  our  choice,  and  it  appearing  to  us  very  imprudent,  at  that  critical 
period,  to  give  umbrage  to  the  only  person  in  the  colony,  to  whom  we  could 
immediately  look  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  commission  against  its 
numerous  enemies,  we  thought  it  best  on  the  whole  to  continue  Mr.  de  la 
Court  in  his  situation  for  the  present,  so  as  to  make  a fair  trial  of  his 
fitness  for  its  important  duties. 

His  communications  continued  for  some  time  to  he  in  a considerable 
degree  satisfactory.  They  indicated  both  vigour  and  independence  of  mind ; 
and  he  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a strong  desire  to  obtain  our  confidence, 
by  carrying  our  instructions  faithfully  into  effect.  We  received  from  him, 
repeatedly,  the  most  explicit  assurances  of  his  being  zealously  occupied  in 
promoting  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  slaves,  according  to  our  wishes. 

At  our  suggestion  he  prevailed  upon  the  Rev.  John  Wray,  a very  respect- 
able and  successful  missionary,  to  remove  from  Demerara  to  Berbice,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  crown 
negroes ; and  seemed  to  manifest  a strong  desire  to  second  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  Mr.  Wray  and  his  wife,  in  that  interesting  work. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1813,  we  received  from  Mr.  de  la  Court  the  first 
return  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  slaves,  viz.  during  the  year  1812. 
The  number  which  had  been  transferred  to  us  was  1,131.  The  decrease,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  had  amounted  to  17.  On  receiving  this  account, 
our  secretary  was  directed  to  w rite  os  follows  to  Mr.  de  la  Court. 
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H Die  Commissioners  have  perused  with  great  attention  the  list  of  the 
negroes  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  their  management,  and  are  disap- 
pointed and  greatly  concerned  to  find,  that  there  has  been  so  considerable  a 
decrease  of  their  numbers  ; and  that  there  should  have  been  so  few  births, 
particularly  among  the  winkels.  They  are  aware  that  this  is  a case  in  which 
the  most  studious  care  may  be  frustrated  by  unpropitious  circumstances; 
and  that  a certain  time  must  be  expected  to  elapse  before  the  effects  of  a 
former  bad  system  can  be  obviated,  and  the  full  benefit  of  a better  system 
be  experienced. 

u Still  this  is  a part  of  the  case,  to  every  minute  circumstance  of  which 
they  look  with  the  utmost  degree  of  solicitude ; and  on  which,  therefore,  they 
wished  to  have  the  fullest  and  most  precise  information.  The  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  population  seems  to  them  to  be  a matter  which  lies  at  the 
very  root  of  their  usefulness." 

The  explanations  given  by  Mr.  de  la  Court  in  return  were  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory;  nor  could  we  fairly  expect  that  the  customary  decrease  by 
mortality  should  be  suddenly  arrested  on  estates  where  it  had  hitherto  been 
so  great. 

There  were,  however,  some  other  points  in  Mr.  de  la  Court's  system  of 
management,  on  which,  at  this  period,  the  Commissioners  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  animadvert;  and  we  took  the  occasion  of  re-stating  to  him  their 
general  views,  and  renewing  their  injunctions  with  respect  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as  on  ®ne  or  two  other  points,  in  strong 
and  explicit  terras. 

The  Commissioners  have  annexed  (C.)  a copy  of  those  parts  of  their 
secretary's  letter  of  the  21st  April,  1813,  to  which  we  now  allude. 

The  result  of  the  succeeding  year's  management,  as  it  respected  the 
slaves,  proved  still  more  unfavourable.  The  decrease  in  their  number 
amounted  to  37. 

This  information  created  a very  serious  alarm  in  our  minds.  We  had 
also  obtained  information  which  led  us  to  suspect  that  our  orders,  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  slaves,  had  been  but  partially  fulfilled. 
It  appeared  indeed,  even  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  de  la  Court  himself,  that 
in  one  most  important  particular  be  had  been  very  remiss.  Instead  of 
having  provided  for  the  slaves,  agreeably  to  our  express  injunctions,  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  the  native  produce  of  the  estates,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  want  of  provisions  had  become  so  press- 
ing, as  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  large  purchases  of  plantanes. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  directed  our  secretary  to  address  to  Mr. 
de  la  Court  a very  strong  remonstrance,  under  date  22d  April,  1814 ; in 
which,  after  pointing  out  and  condemning  his  deviation  from  our  orders,  at 
it  was  to  be  inferred  from  his  own  communications,  and  explicitly  an- 
nouncing to  him  the  purport  of  some  unfavourable  rumours  which  had 
reached  us  from  other  quarters,  we  called  for  distinct  explanation  on  these 
several  points;  and  in  the  mean  time  directed  him,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  instructions  we  had  given.  The  eaplanationt 
furnished  by  Mr.  de  la  Court  in  reply  proving  unsatisfactory,  we  determined 
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on  removing  him  from  his  office  as  soon  as  a fit  person  could  be  found  to 
succeed  him. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  we  soon  after  were  fortunate  enough  to 
make  choice  of  Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Edinburgh;  a gentleman  who,  to 
high  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  for  the  office,  added  that  of  expe- 
rience in  West  Indian  agriculture.  About  the  same  time,  we  had  the  far- 
ther good  fortune  to  engage  as  assistant  agent  Mr.  William  Scott,  a gentle- 
man well  acquainted  with  the  estates;  and  who,  while  acting  in  an  inferior 
station  under  our  agent,  evinced  a strong  disposition  to  promote  the  success 
of  our  undertaking. 

We  have  annexed  a copy  (E.)  of  such  parts  of  the  instructions  given  by 
us  to  Mr.  Walker,  on  his  leaving  this  country,  in  December,  1814,  as  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  management  of  the  estates,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
slaves. 

Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Scott  did  not  reach  Berbice  until  the  middle  of 
February,  1815 ; and  on  the  15th  of  that  month  they  entered  on  the  duties 
of  their  office. 

They  found  the  plantations  in  a state  of  great  destitution  in  respect  to 
native  provisions,  and  a heavy  expense  daily  incurring  for  the  purchase  of 
the  necessary  food  for  the  slaves.  About  a month  previous  to  their  arrival, 
the  evil  had  risen  to  such  an  height,  that  a complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  Fiscal  upon  the  subject,  and  an  examination  having  in  consequence 
been  instituted  by  that  officer,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  punish  the  neglect, 
by  imposing  a fine  of  1,000  guilders  on  the  estates. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Walker  were  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
remedy  of  this  evil.  The  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  plant  150 
acres  with  provisions.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  expense  of  subsist- 
ing the  negroes  proved  extremely  heavy,  not  less  than  250£  a month. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  provide  a sufficiency  of 
food,  will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the  new 
agents. 

“ 19th  April,  1815. 

u I have  visited  the  estates  various  times,  to  see  the  progress  making  in 
the  preparation  of  provision  grounds ; except  on  this  unhappy  matter  of 
scarcity,  things  are  on  the  whole  agreeable  and  promising ; and  the  negroes 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  exertions  made  to  supply  them.” 

“ ltt  July  1815. 

u It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  our  plantane  walks,  having  been 
spared  in  consequence  of  our  late  continued  purchases,  are  turning  out  well.*' 
**  As  to  our  new  and  extended  operations  in  this  way,  which  must  and  should 
be  gradual,  we  are  carrying  them  on  steadily.”  M In  short,  I trust  we  shall 
now  get  out  of  the  distress  of  scarcity,  without  any  other  bad  consequence 
than  the  expense  of  our  purchase  supply,  which  I think  it  my  duty  not  to 
spare ; and  I do  hope  that  we  shall  not  again  be  subjected  to  such  an  evik 
The  Commissioners  may  rely  upon  it,  that  this  object  shall  always  be  the 
first  one  in  my  administration  of  their  concerns.” 
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M 10th  November  1815. 

u I send  you  herewith  a statement  of  the  expense  incurred  for  the  purchase 
of  plantanes,  (amounting  in  all  to  1,1*20/.)  since  we  took  over  the  crown 
estates.  And  I feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state  to  you,  that  the 
heavy  expense  has  now  ceased ; and  that  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
provision  fields  on  all  the  properties,  I do  not  think  there  is  the  least  proba- 
bility of  its  ever  being  renewed,  while  the  present  management  of  the  crown 
properties  continues.” 

* **  I shall  not  in  all  probability  have  a guilder  to  pay  for  plantanes,  for  we 

now  have  a great  superabundance  of  them,  both  on  Dankbaarheid  and  Sand- 
voort;  although  our  young  walks,  which  are  thriving  remarkably  well,  have 
not  yet  begun  to  bear.  Indeed  many  planters  in  my  situation  would  be  now 
selling  large  quanties  of  plantanes:  but  after  what  the  negroes  experienced 
some  time  ago  from  want  of  provisions,  I feel  pleasure  in  allowing  them  to 
enjoy  plenty,  even  approaching  to  waste,  and  shall  not  therefore  dispose  of 
any  plantanes  except  to  the  winkels  department,  till  our  young  walks  come 
into  full  bearing.” 

Nor  were  the  highly  commendable  exertions  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Scott 
confined  to  this  great  object;  they  were  extended  to  every’  other  to  which  we 
had  directed  their  attention.  Besides  their  regular  allowances,  separate  pro- 
vision grounds  were  allotted  to  each  family  of  slaves,  proper  time  allowed  for 
cultivating  them,  and  care  taken  that  the  time  so  allowed  should  he  applied 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given.  The  slaves  were  encouraged  to  raise 
poultry  and  other  live  stock  ; and  facilities  were  granted  for  enabling  them  to 
dispose  of  such  stock,  and  of  the  surplus  provisions  they  might  raise,  so  as 
to  add  to  their  comforts  and  enjoyments.  They  were  well  supplied  with  com- 
fortable clothing,  and  their  houses  put  into  good  repair.  A plan  was  begun 
for  raising  cattle  and  sheep,  with  the  express  view  of  affording  a frequent 
distribution  of  animal  food  to  the  slaves.  Measures  of  a very  judicious  kind 
were  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  marriage;  separate  houses  were 
erected  for  persons  afflicted  with  yaws  and  leprosy.  Comfortable  lying-in 
hospitals  and  nurseries  were  established  ou  the  different  estates.  A system 
of  encouragement  amd  rewards,  combined  with  a judicious  plan  of  moderate 
task-work,  was  steadily  pursued,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  harsher  methods  of 
obtaining  labour;  and  various  other  regulations  were  adopted,  all  tending  to 
the  same  humane  end,  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 


After  this  summary  account  of  our  proceedings  and  those  of  our  agents, 
it  may  be  proper  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  such  facts  and  observations 
as  may  better  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  actual  effects  of  our  labours  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  estates,  if  the  same  system  of  management  were 
still  to  be  pursued. 

Though  the  great  objects  of  our  commission  were  the  preservation  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition;  the  raising  the  estates  by 
prudent  management  from  their  former  unproductive  state  to  the  capacity 
not  only  of  sustaining  their  own  expenses,  but  yielding  a surplus  of  net  pro- 
fit to  the  crown,  was  die  object  next  in  importance.  To  improve  the  pro- 
duce of  the  estates  therefore,  and  to  keep  down  their  expenses,  by  all  the 
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exertions  and  all  the  economy  that  were  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  the 
Slaves,  were  objects  to  which  our  attention  has  been  much  and  anxiously 
directed. 

The  letters  of  Governor  Gordon,  inserted  above,  will  show  what  was  tht 
almost  ruinous  condition  of  the  estates,  in  a financial  point  of  view,  when 
they  were  taken  possession  of  by  us.  A debt  of  3,200/.  sterling,  dilapidated 
buildings,  neglected  cultivation,  an  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  slaves,  and  all  necessary  stores  for  the  use  of  the  estates,  were 
only  part  of  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  with  which  we  had  to  cope  at  * 
the  outset  of  our  undertaking. 

If  a private  proprietor  had  been  to  receive  possession  of  the  estates,  by 
inheritance  or  otherwise,  in  such  a condition,  and  to  manage  them  pen» 
fconally  upon  the  ordinary  principles,  he  could  not  have  well  hoped  to  clear 
off  the  debt,  to  purchase  all  needful  supplies,  And  restore  the  estates  to  A 
proper  condition,  so  as  to  obtain  any  clear  income  from  them,  for  several 
years.  How  much  less  was  this  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  crown, 
and  consistently  w ith  those  humane  improvements  which  we  were  appointed 
to  effect  t In  the  salaries  of  the  agents  and  secretary  we  had  standing  charges 
to  sustain,  from  which  private  proprietors  are  in  general  exempt,  even  when 
they  reside  in  Europe.  We  had  also  to  provide  for  an  expense  very  rarely 
indeed  incurred  by  private  proprietors,  in  any  degree,  that  of  maintaining 
religious  instructors  for  the  slaves.  Nor  could  we  look  to  any  effectual  im- 
provements in  their  temporal  condition,  that  would  not  demand  modes  of 
management  more  expensive  and  less  productive  as  to  immediate  labour, 
than  are  common  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  these  necessary  sources  of  an  expenditure  permanently  large,  we  had 
to  add,  at  the  outset,  the  charges  attending  the  passage  of  our  agents  from 
Europe,  and  such  portions  of  their  first  year’s  salaries  as  arose  from  the  time 
of  their  appointment  to  that  of  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  estates  in 
Berbice;  for,  as  we  could  not  insure  the  permnnency  of  their  situations,  even 
fur  a single  year,  and  had  restrained  them  from  any  other  occupation  in  the 
Colony,  it  would  not  have  been  reasonable  to  require  them  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  passages,  and  to  date  their  appointments,  as  to  salary, 
only  from  their  arrival. 

From  delays  which  unavoidably  occurred,  we  had  on  these  accounts  to  incur 
a charge  for  agency  of  about  1,000/.  before  our'possession  commenced. 

On  Col.  Macalister’s  taking  possession,  he  was  obliged  immediately  to 
draw  on  us  to  the  amount  of  about  1,500/.  for  clothing  for  the  slaves,  then 
almost  naked,  and  for  food  and  stores,  which  were  indispensably  necessary. 

From  these  causes,  and  various  expenses  on  the  spot,  incident  to  the 
change  of  possession,  the  estates,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  our  manage- 
ment (that  is  to  say)  at  the  end  of  1812,  were  loaded  with  an  incumbrance 
to  the  extent  of  6,500/. 

Adverse  occurrences,  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  and  prevent,  far- 
ther added  to  our  financial  disadvantages. 

We  had  instructed  the  agents  to  restrict  their  purchases  of  supplies  in 
the  colony  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  to  furnish  without  de- 
lay, a list  of  all  the  stores  necessary  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  they  might 
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be  supplied  from  this  country;  for  we  were  aware  that  the  colonial  prices  of 
imported  articles  are  commonly  very  high,  and  that  we  should  also  be  ex- 
posed to  imposition  in  our  dealings  there,  while  our  agents  were  yet  inexpe- 
rienced in  their  business. 

The  lists  of  requisite  stores  being  accordingly  received,  we,  in  the  proper 
season,  via.  in  the  fall  of  1812,  shipped  on  board  a vessel,  called  the  Sydney 
Smith,  a cargo  amounting  to  upwurds  of  5,000/.  hut  this  vessel  was  most 
unfortunately  captured  by  au  American  privateer,  when  within  sight  of 
Berbice. 

As  soon  as  this  disaster  was  fully  ascertained,  wc  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  shipping  a fresh  cargo,  consisting  of  the  most  essential  and  most 
urgently  wauled  articles,  on  board  the  Kghaiu. 

This  shipment,  amounting  to  upwards  of  2,500/.  took  place  in  the  month 
of  May  1818;  but  owing  to  a variety  of  accidents  winch  befel  the  vessel  in 
the  Channel,  she  did  uot  reach  Berbice  until  the  month  of  November  in  that 
year. 

By  these  misfortunes  a serious  loss  was  sustained ; although  tire  property 
on  board  the  Sydney  Smith  was  insured  to  nearly  its  full  amount,  and  the 
value  recovered  from  the  underwriters.  During  nearly  two  year?,  it  became 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  slaves  and  of  the  estates,  by  purchases 
within  the  colony,  at  the  extravagant  rate  at  which  alone  European  articles 
were  to  he  bought  there. 

The  amount  of  stores  and  supplies  so  purchased,  was  about  70,000  gilders, 
or  5,800/.  sterling. 

We  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  labour  of  the  winkel  negroes,  a considerable 
source  of  nett  revenue  m aid  of  our  improvements.  As  a large  proportion 
of  these  slaves  were  represented  to  be  skilful  mechanics,  and  us  the  remune- 
ration attending  mechanical  labour  is  notoriously  high  in  the  West  Indies, 
we  concluded  this  at  least  was  a brand)  of  the  crown  property  in  Berbice, 
which  would  immediately  yield  returns  exceeding  tire  expense  of  its  manage- 
ment. la  this,  however,  we  were  disappointed.  Such  of  the  winkel  negroes 
as  our  agents  obtained  possession  of  from  the  colonial  government,  have  not 
only  produced  no  profit,  but  have  subjected  the  Commissioners  to  consider** 
hie  expense.  The  cause  of  this  disappointment  will  be  found  in  the  papers 
hereunto  annexed,  marked  (F.)  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer.  It  will  thence 
appear  bow  it  has  happened  that  the  winkels,  instead  of  assisting  the  other 
property,  have  rather  proved  an  incumbrance  upon  it. 

While,  from  these  and  other  causes,  the  expenses  of  the  estates  as  well 
as  the  debt  subject  to  which  wc  received  them,  have  much  exceeded  our 
calculations;  we  have  been  untortunate  also  m the  disposal  of  their  pro- 
duce. In  the  course  of  the  year  1812,  the  prices  of  all  kind  of  West  Indian 
produce  were  greatly  depressed.  Our  first  crop,  therefore,  came  to  u dis- 
advantageous market. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1813,  and  the  first  months  of  1814,  the  prices  of 
West  Indian  produce  rose  to  an  almost  unprecedented  height;  and  lull  it 
been  possible  to  have  sent  to  this  country  the  crop  of  1813  at  the  usual 
period,  the  proceeds  would  probably  have  been  amply  suiheient  to  hate 
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cleared  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  upon  the  estates.  It  happened,  however, 
contrary  to  all  former  experience,  and  to  every  rational  expectation  that 
could  be  entertained  on  the  subject,  that  shipping  for  the  transmission  of  tho 
produce  to  England  could  not  be  found  at  the  colony  during  the  usual  ship- 
ping season;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  June  1814,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  crop  of  1813  was  received  in  this  country,  by  which  time  the 
markets  of  West  Indian  produce  had  again  taken  an  unfavourable  turn. 

Room  indeed  had  been  obtained  by  our  agents  for  a considerable  quantity 
of  produce,  towards  the  close  of  1813,  on  board  a vessel  called  the  Mullett; 
which  ought  to  have  arrived  in  time  for  the  high  markets:  but  the  vessel 
having  sprung  a leak,  and  a necessity  having  thus  arisen  for  relanding  the 
produce,  a considerable  time  elapsed  before  it  could  be  again  shipped  on 
board  another  vessel.  Besides  the  loss  consequent  on  this  delay,  occasioned 
by  the  subsequent  depression  of  the  European  markets,  an  average  loss  of 
uear  600/.  was  incurred  by  tht  accident  itself ; for  which  nothing  has  been 
recovered  from  the  underwriters,  in  consequence  of  a legal  decision  that  the 
ship  was  not  sea-worthy;  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  ship  owners  which  has 
since  occurred  has  terminated  our  hope  of  recovering  any  thing  material 
from  them. 

After  these  details  your  Lordships  will  not  expect  to  hear  that  the  financial 
result  of  our  undertaking  has  yet  been  very  good;  or  that  we  have  effected 
much  more  than  making  the  income  from  the  estates  meet  the  whole  of  tha 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  during  our  possession.  More  than 
this,  however,  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  four, 
comprised  in  this  account  of  our  management ; for  though  the  debt  of  6,500/., 
which  wc  have  shown  was  in  effect  almost  all  incurred  nearly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  management,  had,  in  consequeuce  of  the  various  losses  and  dis- 
appointments we  have  noticed,  increased,  by  the  close  of  1813,  to  about 
10,000/.,  it  had,  by  the  end  of  1814,  been  reduced  to  about  3,000/. 

The  large  exj>ense  incurred  during  the  last  year,  for  provisions  for  the 
slaves,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  our  former  agent,  (an  expense  which 
has  now  ceased,  and  w ill  not  recur)  prevented  the  liquidation  of  a great  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  this  debt;  which  somewhat  still  exceeds  2,000/.  But 
we  hope  that,  from  the  proceeds  of  produce,  lately  received  by  our  con- 
signee, and  of  more  which  is  soon  expected  to  arrive,  we  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  present  low  prices,  derive  sufficient  funds  to  clear  off  the  re- 
maining debt ; and  prevent  our  applying  to  your  Lordships  for  any  farther 
pecuniary  aid. 

Injustice  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Scott,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
they  had  introduced  a number  of  economical  reforms  into  the  administration 
of  the  estates,  which  could  not  have  failed,  if  time  had  been  given  to  expe- 
rience their  effect,  to  produce  the  most  advantageous  results. 

On  that  most  important  object  of  the  commission,  the  preservation  of  the 
slaves,  wc  huve  to  report  to  your  Lordships  results,  very  far  indeed  below 
your  Lordships*  wishes  as  well  as  our  own ; still  they  are  such  as,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  unsatisfac- 
tory or  discouraging ; and  certainly  they  are  considerably  less  unfavourable 
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Chan  what  had  been  represented  as  the  usual  rate  of  decrease  on  the  estates 
by  Mr.  Staple;  or  than  that  gentleman  had  led  your  Lordships  to  expect  in 
future. 

The  following  statement  will  confirm  the  general  impressions  derived  from 
the  representations  of  Mr.  Staple,  and  under  which  we  entered  on  the  exe- 
cution of  our  trust;  and  it  will  show  your  Lordships  that  a more  unfavoura- 
ble field  could  hardly  have  been  selected  for  the  attempt  to  maintain  the 
numbers  of  slaves,  by  native  increase. 

When  the  estates  were  transferred  to  the  Commissioners,  the  numbers  of 
slaves  belonging  to  them,  who  were  wholly  incapacitated  from  labour,  either 
by  old  age,  or  inveterate  leprosy,  or  by  the  effects  of  yaws,  or  lues  venerea, 
amounting  to  204. 

Besides  these,  there  were  119  who,  though  able  occasionally  to  do  a little 
light  work,  were  labouring  under  the  same  evils,  or  others  which  were  no  less 
likely  to  terminate  fatally ; us  consumption,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  &c. 

These  two  classes  of  invalids  formed  a total  of  323 ; and  this  number  w-as 
independent  of  children  under  13  years  of  age;  among  whom  there  were 
many  afflicted  with  yaws  and  other  disorders,  tending  to  undermine  tlie 
constitution. 

This  mass  of  disease,  it  i6  also  to  be  observed,  was  wholly  exclusive  of  those 
more  ordinary  sources  of  mortality  to  which  persons  in  health  or  in  the  prime 
of  life  are  liable,  especially  in  a swampy  climate  like  that  of  Guiana ; we 
mean  inflammatory  disorders,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  aud  fluxes; 
and  was  of  course  independent,  also,  of  the  effects  of  casualties.  The  enu- 
meration is  confined  to  disorders  properly  styled  chronic*  some  of  which, 
however,  as  the  leprosy  and  yaws,  are  likewise  contagious. 

The  discouraging  view  of  these  properties  which  this  statement  was  calcu- 
lated to  give,  both  as  it  marked  the  peculiar  unhealthiness  of  the  colony,  and 
the  unusually  diseased  state  of  the  crown  negroes,  was  confirmed  by  the  com- 
munications of  our  agents.  M.  de  la  Court,  in  a letter  dated  June  17, 1813, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  decrease  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  preceding  years,  observes,  That  in  the  colony  of  Berbice  “ an  in- 
crease is  very  seldom  found  except  on  coast  estates,  where  the  air  is  more  con- 
genial to  human  nature  than  in  the  rivers;  and  that  he  understood  the  lowest 
calculation  tliat  was  made,  at  the  rate  of  decrease,  was  " five  in  a hundred 
every  year,  and  tliat  some  estates  lost  ten.”  He  afterwards  adds, u Decrease 
is  so  usually  the  case  in  our  rivers,  that  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity  may 
lessen  in  some  measure,  but  is  not  able  to  produce  an  opposite  effect.  On 
the  coast,  where  they  have  not  the  disadvantage  of  old  gangs  corrupted  in 
body  and  mind;  where  they  have  not  so  much  to  struggle  with  from  obeah 
or  sorcery,  that  kills  many  a poor  negro ; where  most  estates  have  been 
formed  by  gangs  picked  out  of  the  Guinea  yards,  by  proprietors  who  ever 
since  have  themselves  had  an  eye  over  them ; and  where,  above  all,  the  air 
is  more  salubrious,  we  find  an  increase  of  Creoles  exceeding  the  deaths. 
Now  our  estates  labour  under  all  these  inconveniences,  as  well  of  the  spot,” 
(meaning  the  situation)  “ as  of  the  constant  change  of  superintendents  which 
has  taken  place,  and  the  constant  want  of  an  actual  master.” 

In  a letter,  dated  Berbice,  28  August  1814,  the  same  gentleman  repeats 
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fait  remarks,  with  a view  to  explain  the  mortality  of  the  preceding  year:  * I 
hare  already  stated,”  he  says,  “ that  there  is  a constant  decrease  in  the 
river:  that  old  gangs  are  corrupted  in  body  and  mind ; that  there  is  lea* 
ohcah  going  on  in  new  gangs ; that  the  coast  gongs  have  been  selected  by 
those  the  roost  interested  in  their  being  choice  and  strong  people,  namely* 
their  proprietors;  that  these  proprietors  have  themselves  bad  the  constant 
care  of  their  gangs;  that  the  air  is  more  salubrious  on  the  coast ; that  our 
estates  labour  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  old  gangs,  corrupted  is 
body  and  mind,  where  the  finest  young  people  are  often  to  be  fonnd  lepers 
and  vencreals ; where  the  infection  is  often  discovered  after  the  unsuccessful 
doctoring  of  some  obeah  man,  and  where  the  end  is  death,  or  misery  for 
the  rest  of  their  existence ; where  some  old  negroes  have  bad  time  to  get 
influence  over  the  minds  of  die  gangs,  enforce  obedience  by  terror,  and  sa- 
crifice their  fellow-creatures  to  their  resentment.  These  Africans  also,  by 
whom  were  they  chosen  ? By  attornies,  not  by  proprietors.  I could  say 
■nach  on  this  subject,  if  I could  prove  what  is  reported  as  to  the  manner 
these  purchases  were  made ; and  instead  of  being  under  au  actual  master, 
they  have  been  subject  to  constant  changes  in  their  administration  and  mar 
aagetuent.  No  regular  plan  of  discipline  and  comforts  could  ever  have  bees 
pursued.  If  the  properties  bad  remained  under  the  governors  in  the  last 
two  years,  the  following  changes  of  attornies,  without  speaking  of  managers, 
would  have  happened;  vis.  Governors  Gordon,  Grant,  Murray,  Gordon, 
Grant,  Murray  Grant,  Bentick.” 

These  representations  receive  a strong  confirmation  from  the  couumimca- 
tions  of  Mr.  Walker;  of  which  we  give  the  following  extracts ; — 

“ X run  erecting  yaws  houses  on  the  estates.  Tlteee  properties  evidently 
appear  to  have  been  much  and  long  neglected  in  the  most  important  respects, 
from  the  remote  period  of  their  first  settlement,  it  appears  to  me  that  yaws, 
leprosy,  and  similar  disorders,  must  huve  been  allowed  to  take  root  and 
spread  with  little  opposition;  and  I cannot  disguise  that  I see  more  disease, 
and  more  effects  of  disease  among  us,  than  among  our  neighbours.  Our 
hospitals  are  often  distressingly  full ; for  when  a bad  subject  receives  an  ac- 
cidental cut  or  bruise,  or  is  attacked  with  a slight  cold  or  feverish  disorder, 
what  would  in  other  cases  be  a trifle  becomes  difficult  of  cure-” 

“ You  are  aware  of  the  propriety  of  having  lepers  secluded,  as  well  as 
negroes  with  yaws.  We  have,  unhappily,  so  many  who  are  more  or  less 
leprous,  that  I believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a separate  establishment 
for  these  people. 

« As  to  our  invalids,  numerous,  as  yon  know,  beyond  all  ordinary  pro- 
portion, we  must  expea  them  to  swell  our  bills  of  mortality  for  years.” 

It  was  plainly  quite  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  that  any 
change  of  management  could  speedily  check  the  decline  of  these  unfortunate 
gangs,  so  as  to  prevent  the  balance  of  births  and  deaths  from  continuing  for 
some  years  at  least  on  the  side  of  mortality.  Constitutions  already  broken 
eonld  not  be  restored.  Incurable  diseases,  though  alleviated  and  retarded 
in  their  progress,  must,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  stage  they  had 
arrived  at,  terminate  in  dissolution.  Where  the  prolific  powers  of  nature 
had  been  ruined  among  the  females,  whether  by  disease,  by  severity  of 
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labour,  or  other  oppression*,  or  by  vicious  habits,  the  native  increase  during 
the  present  generation  was  so  far  inevitably  reduced.  Nor  could  the  im- 
provements, physical  or  moral,  which  it  was  our  endeavour  to  introduce, 
Operate  immediately  and  visibly  on  the  side  of  population.  Had  habits,  in 
general,  are  not  to  be  easily  changed  ; and  the  influence  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious education  in  favour  of  henlth,  longevity,  and  fruitfulness,  were 
chiefly  to  be  expected  among  those  slaves  who  were  yet  of  too  tender  an  age 
for  marriage. 

Without  attempting  to  fix  the  shortest  term  within  which  the  good  effect* 
of  such  improvements  may  he  demonstrated,  by  an  increase  of  numbers, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  four  years  is 
not  a period  sufficiently  long  for  that  purpose;  and  that  even  checking  a 
numerical  decline  when  long  and  habitually  established,  little  can  be  done 
in  a year  or  two. 

Your  Lordships,  for  these  reasons,  though  much  concerned,  wHl  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  since  the  crown  estates  came  into  the  possession  of 
our  agents  in  December,  1811,  reckoning  to  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  there 
has  been  a serious  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves ; though  the  loss  lias 
been  very  far  inferior  to  what  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Staple  to  have  been 
usual  under  the  former  management.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
decrease  in  1819  was  17;  and  in  1813,  37  slaves.  In  1814  the  decreaM 
amounted  to  30.  The  returns  of  1815  have  not  yet  been  received;  but 
from  the  information  we  have  obtained  orally  from  Mr.  Walker,  and  from 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Scott,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  putting  it  down  at  not  , 
more  than  15.  The  decrease,  therefore,  has  not  amounted  to  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  five  per  cent.,  which,  as  we  before 
observed,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Staple  to  have  been  the  minimum  of  yearly 
loss,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  charge. 

To  have  mitigated  this  calamity  by  one  half,  in  four  years,  furnishes  a 
sufficient  earnest  that  we  should  have  been  able,  by  a louger  fierseveranoe 
in  the  same  measures,  wholly  to  remove  it,  and  to  turn  the  balance  in 
femur  of  native  increase. 

But  this  reasonable  expectation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance, 
which  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  there  were  faults  in  the 
management  of  M.  de  la  Court;  by  the  consequences  of  which  the  slaves 
have  materially  suffered,  and  our  progress  towards  the  grand  object  of  main- 
taining their  numbers,  in  some  measure  obstructed. 

To  his  neglect  of  the  provision  grounds,  we  fear  was  added  remissness  in 
the  attention  which  he  ought  to  have  paid  to  many  practical  details  inime< 
diately  connected  with  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  slaves,  and  the  care  of 
the  breeding  women  and  children. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  a reference  to  our  instructions,  that  this  was  not  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  earnestness  on  our  part  to  enforce  upou  our  agents 
those  very  important  duties. 

It  may  be  seen  also,  from  the  preceding  details  that  we  were  not  slow  to 
Correct,  by  strong  admonitions,  every  degree  of  such  neglect  that  we  heard 
of,  or  found  reason  to  suspect ; and  that  as  soon  os  misconduct  was  clearly 
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brought  home  to  that  gentleman,  wo  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  him  from 
his  office. 

If,  in  the  disobedience  or  supineness  of  our  own  agents  or  managers,  of 
which  we  could  specify  some  mortifying  instances,  we  have  met  with  the 
common  ill  fortune  of  non-resident  West  India  proprietors — it  is  to  be  re- 
collected, that  Mr.  De  la  Court  was  not  the  agent  of  our  choice;  that  we 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  in  a few  weeks  the  gentleman  on  whose 
known  character  we  had  relied  for  a conscientious  observance  of  our  in- 
structions ; and  that  the  charge  of  the  estates  devolved  suddenly  on  Mr.  De 
la  Court,  under  circumstances  that  almost  imposed  upon  us  a necessity 
of  leaving*it  in  his  hands,  till  experience  should  determine  whether  he  was 
fit  to  sustain  it. 

We  might  further  urge,  even  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  in 
defence  of  our  own,  that  he  was  from  the  first  moment  engaged  in  the  nu- 
merous controversies  with  the  local  authorities,  proceeding  from  their  hos- 
tility, and  that  of  the  colonists  at  large,  to  the  principles  of  our  intended 
improvements ; and  perhaps  partly  also  from  regard  to  private  and  personal 
interests,  which  had  been  superseded  by  our  commission. 

The  consequence  was,  that  while  he  recommended  himself  to  us  by  a firm 
and  intelligent  defence  against  our  enemies,  of  the  interests  committed  to 
his  charge,  his  time  and  industry  were  greatly  diverted  from  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  estates,  to  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  suits,  and 
the  discussion  of  official  questions  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  to  the  cor- 
respondence with  our  secretary,  which  was  necessary  to  our  information  on 
those  subjects. 

We  doubt  not  that  he  could  and  would  have  accomplished  more  for  the 
estates  and  slaves,  if  he  had  not  met  with  great  opposition  and  embarrass- 
ment from  the  public  and  private  enemies  of  the  Commission;  from  some 
of  whom  he  might  justly  have  expected  rather  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  these  allusions,  by  extracts  from  our  mi- 
nutes and  from  the  correspondence  of  our  agents ; but  we  are  unwilling  to 
enlarge  the  present  Report  beyond  what  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

There  were,  however,  some  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  our  plans  of  im- 
provement, not  imputable  to  our  agents  or  managers,  or  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Commission,  but  arising  from  peculiar  local  circumstances,  of  which  we 
were  not  aware  till  wc  found  their  effects. 

We  will  here  trouble  your  Lordships  only  with  the  notice  of  one  of  them, 
but  one  of  first  rate  importance. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  contribute  to  the  sickness  and  mortality 
of  slaves  on  sugar  estates,  we  consider  the  practice  of  uight-work,  in  the 
crop  season,  as  one  of  the  most  decidedly  noxious  influence,  and  the  most 
generally  admitted  to  be  so. 

The  practice  is  said  to  have  been  pretty  generally  disused  in  one  of  our 
islands,  and  we  had  directed  the  same  reformation  to  be  made  on  the  two 
Crown  Estates  at  Derbice,  viz.  Dankbaarheid  and  Dageruud,  on  w hich  sugar 
was  grown.  But  here  it  was  found  impossible  fully  to  obey  our  orders. 
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' ’ The  mills  for  grinding  sugar-canes  on  the  crown  estates  are  turned  only  by 
the  ebb  spring  tides  in  the  river;  and  consequently  during  the  night  tides,  it  is 
found  indispensably  necessary  that  the  slaves  should  be  employed,  otherwise 
fit  would  be  impossible  that  the  crops  should  be  taken  oft'  without  very  se- 
ctions loss,  if  taken  oflf  at  all.  We  were  for  a time  ignorant  of  this. pecu- 
liarity, and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  wholly  discontinuing  night-work. 
"When  fully  apprised  of  it,  we  resolved,  as  soon  as  the  bea\y  debt  upon  the 
estate  had  been  somewhat  reduced,  to  remove  it,  by  the  erection  of  a steam 
‘engine;  and  waited  only  for  such  advice  and  estimates  as  might  prevent 
waste  in  the  considerable  expense  to  be  encountered. 

Having  obtained  those  estimates,  we  were  on  the  point  of  sending  out  a 
•team-engine,  to  be  erected  on  Dankb&arheid,  when  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  onr  charge  was  announced  to  us,  and  of  course  arrested  that 
important  measure  of  improvement. 

But  if  any  doubts  had  remained  whether  or  not  we  were  justified  in  ex- 
•pecting  in  future,  from  the  continuance  of  our  labours,  more  satisfactory 
results  than  we  had  hitherto  experienced,  those  doubts,  we  are  convinced, 
will  be  effectually  removed,  when  we  shall  have  brought  before  your  Lord- 
ships  a view  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  vigorous  prosecutiou  of  our  plans, 
during  the  past  year,  on  the  conduct  and  comfort  of  the  slaves,  of  their 
actual  situation,  and  of  their  feelings  on  the  apprehension  of  a change. 

This  information  will  be  roost  fairly  and  roost  satisfactorily  conveyed  by 
the  following  extracts: — On  the  10th  March  1815,  Mr.  Walker  writes : 
u I have  satisfaction  in  stating  to  you,  that  notwithstanding  a change  of 
administration,  which  is  always  naturally  a trial  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
slaves,  nothing  that  can  be  called  particularly  unpleasant  has  come  under 
either  Mr.  Scott’s  notice  or  my  own,  among  the  crown  negroes,  numerous  as 
they  are,  and  various  in  situation.  One  wrong  thing  occurred,  not  important 
enough  to  be  detailed,  and  a single  negro  was  iu  consequence  of  it  ordered 
into  confinement  for  a short  period.” 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walker,  who  lmd  left  the  colony  on  the  ICtli  Oc- 
tober, to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  altered  prospects  in  respect 
to  the  estates,  produced  by  the  treaty  with  Holland;  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  7tli 
December,  states  as  follows  : — 

M After  the  many  imputations  made  against  the  conduct  of  the  crown 
’negroes  here,  and  the  mode  of  managing  them,  you  will  lie  pleased  to  hear, 
that  since  Mr.  Walker’s  departure  not  a single  instaure  of  disobedience,  or 
any  other  misconduct  among  them,  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

**  Their  general  conduct  has  l>een  such,  as  to  strengthen  my  conviction  of 
the  excellence  of  the  system  of  management  introduced  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ; and  I boldly  affirm,  that  there  are  no  estates  in  Berbice,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  labourers,  mid  the  quantity  of  land  under  culti- 
vation, making  more  produce  than  the  crown  estates  are  now  doing,  besides 
•applying  themselves  abundantly  with  provisions.” 

On  the  13th  January  the  same  gentleman  thus  writes:*— 

M In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Walker  and  myself 
took  over  the  estates  from  Mr.  I)e  la  Court,  the  number  of  deaths  among 
the  crown  negroes  was  very  great ; but  l feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
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to  inform  you,  for  the  last  six  months  the  births  have  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths ; and  siuce  the  pregnant  women  have  been  induced  to  go 
into  the  lying-in  hospitals  to  be  delivered,  there  has  not  been  a single  child 
lost  on  either  of  the  concents.  The  good  effects  resulting  from  the  erection 
of  yaws  houses  and  nurseries  on  the  different  properties  already  begin  to 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  aud  wise  system  of  management  introduced  on 
the  crown  estates  by  the  Commissioners,  not  only  renders  the  negroes  them- 
selves more  comfortable  and  happy,  but  tends  to  promote  the  real  interest 
of  die  planter  iu  a high  degree.”  He  adds,  that  Sandvoort  has  made  a 
larger  crop  than  it  was  ever  known  to  do  before ; and  yet  the  negroes  have 
increased  in  number  on  that  estate. 

Vi e frankly  confess,  that  under  these  altered  circumstances  it  has  been  to 
us  a subject  of  deep  regret  that  an  end  is  about  to  be  put  to  our  authority, 
and  of  course  to  our  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  slaves. 

This  regret  was  not  a little  augmented  by  a lettar  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walker,  under  date  17th  October  1815;  in  which  Mr.  Scott  thus  describes 
the  probable  effects  of  the  expected  transfer. 

“ In  consequence  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  letters,  respecting  the  intentions  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government  to  transfer  the  properties  under  our  charge  to  the 
Ilerbice  Association,  I beg  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  one  of  us 
going  to  London  by  this  packet,  to  represent  to  the  Commissioners  the  real 
state  of  the  crown  property ; and  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avert  the 
hard  and  miserable  fate  which  awaits  the  poor  negroes  belonging  thereto. 

“ You  are  aware,  my  dear  Sir,  of  the  general  prejudice  w Inch  exists  here 
against  the  wise  and  benevolent  system  of  the  Commissioners ; and  you  also 
know,  that  notwithstanding  the  seeming  support  of  the  colonial  government, 
aud  all  our  own  exertions,  several  instances  have  occurred  in  which  indivi- 
duals have  not  only  attempted,  but  have  actually  succeeded  in  wreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  the  poor  people,  who  have  experienced  the  blessings 
of  that  system. 

“ I believe  you  will  give  me  credit  when  I state,  that  1 feel  a strong  in- 
terest in  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  crown  negroes ; and  I do  shudder 
when  I think  of  the  intolerable  punishments  and  annoyances  to  which  they 
w ill  be  subjected,  under  the  iron  rod  of  Dutch  management,  merely  because 
tliey  have  been  for  some  time  under  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
and  I much  fear  that  even  good  conduct  will  not  screen  tlvem  from  the  effects 
of  prejudice.” 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Walker  himself,  is  equally  decisive: — 

“ If  a change  of  system  should  unhappily  take  place,  the  most  formidable 
consequences  may  be  expected  to  follow.  I shall  not  here  enter  on  what  the 
negroes  will  suffer;  on  this  head,  I confirm  wlmt  Mr.  Scott  has  said;  but 
the  Berbice  Association  will  have  their  property  in  most  perilous  circum- 
stances. This  is  a truth,  which  I humbly  think  it  would  be  of  great  con- 
sequence they  should  have  plainly  aud  fully  set  before  them.  The  system 
under  which  the  negroes  have  been  happy  has  given  them  ideas  and  habits 
which  cannot  now  be  eradicated  from  their  minds.  The  result  is  such,  in 
short,  that  a West  Indian  of  the  old  school,  looking  at  the  properties  at  the 
present  moment,  would  probably  pronounce  them  quite  spoiled,  and,  »©• 
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cording  to  his  sense  of  the  term,  he  would  be  correct  in  applying  it.  To 
such  an  one  they  are  really  spoiled.  I do  not  mean  to  admit  that,  in  truth, 
a deterioration  has  happened  to  them ; on  the  contrary,  I think  their  value 
under  the  Commissioners  would  be  greater,  in  a certain  number  of  years 
hence,  than  it  has  probably  ever  been ; but,  undoubtedly,  they  are  com- 
pletely put  out  of  the  common  track  of  plantership ; nor  will  it  be  possible 
to  bring  them  back  again,  but  by  means  the  most  disastrous  to  masters  as 
well  as  slaves.  A deadly  spirit  of  disaffection,  a general  prevalence  of  de- 
sertion, perhaps  even  open  violence  ; in  short,  consequences  truly  to  be  de- 
precated, and  which  would,  when  too  late,  be  lamented,  would  unquestion- 
ably follow  the  re-establishment  of  the  system  of  unqualified  coercion. 

u Let  the  Barbie©  Association  be  intreated  not  to  listen  to  the  represen- 
tations of  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,  who,  in  spending  their  lives  on  a 
spot  there,  seem  not  to  perceive,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  do,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  their  own  property  stands.  In  Guiana  these  circumstances 
are  particularly  striking.  Immediately  behind  the  settlements,  the  woods  of 
South  America  stretch  their  immeasurable  extent : and  already,  in  various 
places,  the  Maroons  are  so  formidable,  that  frequent  expeditions  against 
them  are  judged  necessary.  In  such  a situation,  what  can  be  a security 
that  a slave  shall  remain  at  his  labour,  and  train  his  children  to  follow  his 
example,  but  making  the  service  a more  agreeable  home  to  him  than  the 
forest  would  be? 

“ The  conduct  of  the  four  run-away  negroes,  of  whom  I wrote  you  in 
April  and  July  last,  is  a proof  of  the  correctness  of  what  I have  represented 
in  the  beginning  of  this  letter. 

“ Having  left  the  estate  of  Dankbaarheid,  in  consequence  of  the  harsh 
treatment  of  a manager,  all  endeavours  to  recover  them  were  vain.  At 
last,  hearing  that  a new  agent  and  a new  manager  hail  tiie  charge  of  the 
plantation,  and  that  they  were  to  be  forgiven  if  they  returned,  they  came 
from  the  woods  of  their  own  accord.  They  would  have  been  otherwise  lost 
to  the  property.”  \ 

He  adds,  in  a private  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary,  There  is  one 
view  of  this  unexpected  change,  which  quite  weighs  down  ray  spirits ; it 
regards  the  poor  negroes  on  the  estates.  I am  afraid  it  would  have  been 
happy  for  them  if  the  Commissioners  had  never  existed.  Methinks  I hear 
the  whip  sounding  again  without  mercy.  No  principle  I fear  will  be  re- 
garded , but  the  absolute  necessity,  as  it  will  be  called,  of  bringing  back  the 
gangs  to  a proper  state  of  discipline,  &c. 

“ In  short,  I am  afraid,  that  not  merely  a difference  of  system,  but  even 
a vindictive  spirit,  may  operate  against  the  people ; for  I .cannot  easily 
describe  to  you  how  high  parties  have  run  here  about  the  Commission.  I 
was  beginning  to  succeed,  in  some  degree,  in  allaying  this  bitterness,  at 
least  among  the  English.  I know  that  the  news  will  come  to  many  people 
here  quite  as  a triumph ; and  you  will  readily  perceive  how  unlikely  it  is 
that  the  triumph  will  be  very  moderately  enjoyed.  I dread  also,  disaffection 
and  desertion  among  the  slaves ; indeed  I know  not  to  what  excesses  gangs 
of  negroes  might  be  driven,  who  bare  undergone  so  many  chafes  of  mag- 
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ters,  if  great  precaution  is  not  used,  and  if  they  should  be  in  future  treated 
with  severity. 

“ Various  important  points  press  upon  me.  Some  of  the  winkel  and 
estates  people  are  intermarried.  Now  when  the  latter  shall  be  given  over, 
I should  not  wonder  to  find  that  all  intercourse  between  the  concerns  shall 
be  cut  off.  Might  not  some  exchanges  or  purchases  of  some  of  the  slaves, 
he  effected  in  such  cases  ? What  is  to  become  of  our  church  and  school  ^ 
They  were  beginning  to  promise  favourably.  The  estates  ought  to  be  bound- 
to  supply  the  winkels  with  plantanes  gratis,  till  the  latter  can  have  them; 
raised  for  themselves.  This  would  be  no  great  hardship,  or  rather  would 
be  an  equitable  recompense , for  the  winkel  people  have  worked  a good, 
deal  on  the  estates;  not  only  in  bringing  on  plantaue  grounds  and  advancing 
other  cultivation,  but  in  erecting  permanent  buildings,  and  valuable  machi- 
nery. 

u It  will  also  be  necessary  that  proper  lots  of  ground  in  town  be  effectu- 
ally conveyed  to  the  winkels.  At  present  the  latter  seem  to  be  held  ns 
tenants,  by  the  colonial  government,  who  appear  to  consider,  for  instance, 
that  if  a building  is  taken  down,  the  land  on  which  it  stood  reverts  to 
them ; nor  are  the  winkels  supposed  to  possess  a legul  claim  to  a single  inch 
of  ground,  even  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  beyond  what  the  roofs 
of  the  respective  buildings  cover.” 

The  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Scott,  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  the  proposed  transfer,  seem  to  gather  strength  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  received  by  the  negroes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  white  colonists  on  the  other. 

“ The  Treaty  with  Holland,”  Mr.  Scott  observes,  under  date  the  13th 
January  1816,  u appeared  in  the  papers  brought  by  the  packet;  and  it  was 
soon  made  known  to  the  poor  negroes,  by  persons  hostile  to  the  plans  and 
views  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they  were  all  indiscriminately  to  be  given 
up  to  their  former  owners.  This  of  course  threw  them  into  deep  distress, 
and  1 have  had  much  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  pacify  them.  1 shall  be 
most  anxious  till  I bear  again  from  you  on  this  important  subject.” 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wray  thus  expresses  his  views  on  this  painful  subject, 
in  a letter  dated  January  11,  1816. 

“ Many  here  rejoice  that  the  estates  arc  to  be  given  bock  to  the  society 
iu  Holland,  not  on  their  account,  but  because  the  Commissioners,  they 
hope,  will  not  be  able  to  carry  their  plans  of  amelioration  aud  instruction 
into  effect.  The  Dutch  here  are  very  much  prejudiced  against  every  thing 
the  Commissioners  have  done  or  ure  doing ; and  I believe  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  well-disposed  people,  that  the  poor  negroes  will  suffer  very  much- 
out  of  spite.  Several  of  the  negroes  came  crying  last  Saturday  evening,  to 
know  if  it  was  true.  They  are  well  aware  what  must  be  their  fate,  if  the 
Dutch  become  their  masters.  Lust  Saturday  evening  the  printer  of  the 
Gazettee  hailed  with  pleasure  the  time  of  the  estates  being  given  back, 
when  a different  policy  will  be  adopted  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  colony. 
The  policy  which  he  means,  is,  no  doubt,  the  old  system  of  cutting  them, 
up  with  the  cart-whip,  making  them  work  ou  the  Sunday,  giving  them  more 
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labour  in  the  field  ; abridging  their  allowance  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
comforts ; driving  them  out  of  the  sick  houses  with  the  whip,  except  they 
are  half-dead;  and  of  course  banishing  religious  instruction,  and  substi- 
tuting cursing  and  swearing;  and  thumping  them  with  the  fist,  with  sticks* 
like  dogs,  instead  of  reasoning  with  them  to  convince  them  of  their  errors 
and  faults.  i 

u By  this  system  so  happily  done  away  with  by  the  present  agents,  they 
will  no  doubt  ruin  themselves ; for  the  negroes  will  take  it  to  heart,  and 
either  pine  away  with  grief,  or  run  into  the  forests  with  rage,  to  be  th©> 
companions  of  wild  beasts  and  snakes  ; and  the  estates  will  soon  be  depo^ 
pulated.  Besides,  by  humane  and  kind  treatment,  their  flesh  has  become 
tender,  and  they  cannot  bear  the  whip  as  formerly ; and  it  is  a blessing,, 
that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  The  very  large  crop  of  coffee 
last  year  has  been  picked  without  any  trouble,  and  certainly  without  oaths, 
curses,  and  whips  ; and  since  comfortable  lying-in  rooms  have  been  establish- 
ed, not  a child  has  died  of  the  locked  jaw,  that  has  been  bom  in  them, 
which  is  now  about  a year  ; and  before,  hardly  one  was  raised. 

“ All  on  the  estates  seem  cheerful  and  happy ; there  is  hardly  a complaint 
to  be  heard.  The  quarrels  between  men  and  their  wives  are  settled  without 
separation,  and  without  oaths,  curses,  whips,  and  stocks.  Mr.  Walker  and- 
Mr.  Scott  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  exertions,  and  the  negroes  have 
plenty  of  every  thing.  But  if  the  old  system  be  re-established,  ruin  must 
follow.” 

It  will  be  some  confirmation  of  the  views  exhibited  in  these  extracts,  to 
state  the  terms  in  which  the  expected  change  was  announced  in  the  Gazette© 
of  Bcrbice ; a paper  known  to  be  under  the  controul  of  the  local  government. 

u New  Amsterdam,  Jan.  6th,  1816. 

**  By  the  Barbadoes  packet,  we  have  received  London  papers  to  the  18th 
November,  to  which  we  subjoin  extracts.  Our  readers  will  see,  by  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Holland,  the  colony  estates 
are  to  revert  to  their  former  owners ; and  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  dawn  of 
another  policy  in  conducting  them,  for  the  general  interest  of  the  colony  at 
large.” 

Considering  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  Commissioners  had  been 
sanctioned  by  his  Majesty's  government,  it  appears  scarcely  decorous  to 
employ  such  language  in  the  othcial  paper.  It  proves  how  strongly  the 
common  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Colonists  operate  against  the  adop« 
tion  of  plans  of  improvement ; and  yet,  alter  the  details  which  have  been 
given  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Commissioners,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  any  part  of  them  to  which  a wise  or  humane  man  should  ieei 
tiie  slightest  objection.  The  language  of  the  Berbice  Gazettee  furnishes, 
however,  an  illustration  of  that  hostile  spirit  to  which  the  Commissioners 
looked,  from  the  first,  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  they  would' 
havo  to  contend,  and  which  has  certainly  not  proved  less  in  their  actual 
experience  than  they  had  anticipated. 

We  feel  it  to  be  due  both  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Scott,  to  say,  that 
we  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  cordial  interest  they  have  both 
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taken  in  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  slaves. 
Thej  have  zealously  seconded  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wray  to  that  end;  and  the  benefits  arising  from  these  labours  hare  cer- 
tainly exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Commissioners. 

To  this  cause,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  much  of  that  progress  in 
improvement,  which  we  bare  already  stated  to  your  Lordships. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  religious  instruction,  given 
to  the  negroes  under  their  charge,  we  beg  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  an- 
nexed documents  marked  (G.)  being  the  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wray  to  Governor  Murray,  dated  in  September  1818;  and  the  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Walker  to  the  secretary,  and  dated  3d  January 
1816. 

To  these  letters,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case  are  fully  stated,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Scott’s  recent  communications 
on  the  same  subject: — 

“ Mr.  Wray’s  exertions,”  he  observes,  “ on  the  different  estates,  con- 
tinue unremitted.  Daring  the  holidays  Mr.  W ray  baptized  a number  of  the 
negroes,  whom  he  conceived  were  in  a fit  state  of  mind  to  receive  that 
sacred  ordinance.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  his 
exertions  for  their  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  is,  that  they  now 
consider  their  attendance  in  chapel  during  the  holidays  quite  as  a jubilee ; 
and  seem  to  prefer  it  much  to  their  former  way  of  spending  Christmas,  us 
drinking,  dancing,  fee.” 

Much  might  be  added  on  this  head,  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wray ; but 
we  conceive  that  sufficient  information  has  been  laid  before  your  Lordships, 
on  this  head. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  your  Lordships,  that  we  were  not 
prompted  to  engage  in  this  undertaking  by  the  hope  of  exhibiting,  in  the 
instance  of  these  estates,  a specimen  of  the  happy  effects  of  a mild  and 
liberal  system  of  management,  combined  with  religions  and  moral  improve- 
ment. How  sanguine  soever  might  have  been  our  hopes  from  the  result  of 
such  an  experiment,  wherever  it  could  be  fairly  tried,  we  were  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  ruinous  condition  of  these  estates,  not  to  have  been  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  the  very  height  of  imprudence  to  select  such  a field 
as  this  for  such  a trial.  We  were  influenced  to  accept  the  trust  proposed  to 
us,  merely  by  this  consideration,  that  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  slaves 
would  otherwise,  even  avowedly,  have  been  the  alternative.  The  difficulties 
and  obstacles  with  which  we  had  originally  to  contend  were  many  and 
great.  These  were  not  a little  augmented  by  the  early  death  of  our  chief 
agent,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his  assistant,  who  on  his  death  assumed  tbe 
management  of  our  affairs,  in  neglecting  to  carry  into  effect  some  most  im- 
portant directions.  Yet  your  Lordships  will  have  observed  with  pleasure, 
that  no  sooner  were  the  estates  placed  under  agents  who  had  thoroughly 
embraced  the  principles  and  roles  of  management  that  we  had  laid  down, 
and  wbo  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  execute  them,  than  things  began  to 
improve ; and  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months  so  hnppv  a change  was 
manifest,  more  especially  in  tbe  state  and  dispositions  of  the  slaves,  as  to 
exceed  our  expectations ; and  to  convince  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
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heartening  circumstances  in  which  we  commenced  our  operations,  we  might 
reasonably  entertain  the  persuasion,  that  the  best  results  would  ultimately 
follow  a steady  perseverance  in  our  plans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  with  these  prospects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge,  that  we  have  contemplated  with  deep  concern  the  approaching 
surrender  of  these  estates  to  the  Berbice  Association,  and  the  change  in 
the  plan  and  principles  of  management,  which  cannot  fail  to  follow  that 
event ; and  that  this  concern  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  intelligence 
received  from  our  agents,  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  distressing 
effects  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  this  transfer,  on  the  condition 
of  the  slaves.  The  experience  and  character  of  these  gentlemen  entitle 
their  opinions  and  statements  to  the  utmost  credit ; and  we  foel  ourselves 
called  upon,  by  every  consideration  both  of  humanity  and  policy,  respect- 
ively, to  press  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  your  Lordships,  in  the  hope 
that  some  expedient  may  yet  be  found  by  which  the  poor  creatures,  who  have 
been  so  long  under  our  care,  might  be  rescued  from  their  impending  fate.— 
We  have  felt  it  our  duty  frankly  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  the  conse- 
quences to  be  apprehended  from  a change  of  management,  and  thus  to  re- 
lieve ourselves  from  the  responsibility  which  might  otherwise  attach  on  us, 
were  we  to  practise  that  reserve  w hich  delicacy  might  prescribe.  Your 
I.ordships  will  be  enabled  also,  by  the  preceding  details,  to  form  a judg- 
ment of  the  benefit  likely  to  arise  from  a steady  prosecution  of  those  plaus 
of  instruction  and  improvement,  for  which  the  commission  was  originally 
instituted,  on  which  so  much  expense  and  labour  have  been  already  bes- 
towed ; and  which  certainly  appears  to  us  to  promise,  if  persevered  in,  the 
happiest  results  : but  which,  if  now  abandoned,  will  only  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  loss  to  the  government,  of  disappointment  to  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  increased  misery  to  the  wretched  objects  of  the  benevolent 
solicitude  of  your  Lordships. 

W e have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Lordships'  most  obedient, 
and  very  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  W.  Wilbekforce. 

N.  Vaksittart. 

James  Gordon. 
W»«.  Smith. 

James  Stephen. 

Since  tbe  above  report  was  written,  a letter  has  been  received  from  W. 
Scott,  Esq.  dated  Berbice,  19th  March  1816  : of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

“ I feel  much  pleasure  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  inform  you,  that  al- 
though a general  scarcity  of  plantanes,  and  other  provisions  for  the  negroes, 
prevails  throughout  the  colony,  yet  the  negroes  on  the  crown  estates  enjoy 
abundance  ; notwithstanding  the  young  walks,  that  have  been  planted  since 
Mr.  Walker  and  myself  took  over  the  estates,  have  not  yet  come  into  foil 
bearing. — As  soon  as  they  do,  I expect  to  be  able  to  sell  several  thousand 
bunches  weekly. 
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“ On  the  whole,  things  are  ngreeable  and  promising ; and  the  negroes  are 
contented  and  happy,  except  from  the  unpleasant  idea  of  changing  masters, 
which  has  cast  a gloom  over  them  all. 

“it  has  been  very  sickly  for  some  time  past,  particularly  among  the 
children.  Coughs  and  inflammatory  complaints  have  been  very  prevalent, 
but  I am  happy  to  say  we  have  not  lost  even  a child. — Indeed  our  deaths  for 
the  last  six  months  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  a few  very  old  in* 
valid*.”  » 

[The  Papers  marked  B,  C,  E,  &c.  referred  to  and  cited  in  this  Report, 
consist  in,  (B)  An  Extract  from  the  original  Instructions  of  the  Commission- 
ers for  managing  the  Crown  Estates  in  Berbice,  addressed  to  Duncan  Ma- 
calister,  Esq.  their  principal  Agent : and  dated  London,  27th  August,  1811. 
(C.)  An  Extract  of  a Letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary,  &c.  to  their  Agent  $ 
dated  London,  21st  April,  1813.  (F.)  An  Extract  of  a Letter  to  James 

Walker,  Esq. ; dnted  December,  1814.  (F)  A Copy  of  a Letter  from  James 
Walker,  F.sq.  to  the  Secretary ; dated  London,  6th  February,  1816;  with 
F.nclosures.  An  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Court  of 
Policy,  Berbice,  &c.  (G)  A Copy  of  a Letter  from  James  Walker,  Esq. 
to  the  Secretary  ; dated  London,  3d  January,  1816  ; and  a Copy  of  a Letter 
from  the  Rev.  John  Wray,  to  His  Excellency  Major  General  Murray, 
Governor  of  Berbice.] 


[“  Papers  relating  to  the  Crown  Estates  in  Berbice,”  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  previously  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  will  be  given  in 
a future  Number.] 
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JAMAICA. 


Return  of  His  Majesty’s  Troops  stationed  at  Jamaica. 
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Royal  engineers,  Port-Royal 

1 

Roval  artillery,  ditto 

1 

S 

5 

1 

2 

6 

4 

212 

15 

18th  (Royal  Irish')  regiment,  Up-Park-Camp 

3 

3 

16 

8 

2 

45 

18 

780 

58 

Sixt'i  battalion  60th  regiment,  Falmouth 

2 

« 

12  1 

2 

36 

22 

499 

59 

Fifth  West  India  regiment,  Fort-Augu.sta. . . . 

I 

2 

16  I 

2 

61 

17 

1021 

York  C assrurs,  Stony-Hlll 

1 

5 

17 

3 

2 

47 

18 

735 

54 

York  light  infantry  voltmteer9,Up-Park-Camp 

2 

7 

22 

3 

1 

72 

20 

1025 

65 

First  European  garrison  comp.,  Port- Antonio 

I 

4 

61 

4 

First  black  garrison  comp..  Apostles’  battery 

1 

* 

5 

96 

Second  black  garrison  comp.,  Fort-Nugent. . 

1 

& 

1 

97 

Total 

* 

2991 

1 

11 

" 

281 

100|4526 

255 

N.  B.  The  5th  West  India  regiment  under  orders  for  the  Bahamas 
to  sail  in  about  ten  days. 


Wm.  Fraseb,  Acting  Deputy  Adjutant-general. 
Head-quarters,  Jamaica, 

3d  Nov.,  1816. 


His  Majesty’s  Ships  and  Vesselsupon  the  Jamaica  Station,  under  the  Command 
of  John  Erskine  Douglas,  Esq.  Rear-admiral  of  the  Blue. — Nov.  1816. 


Ships. 

Guns.  Commanders. 

Salsbury  - 

Active  - - 

- - - - 38 — P.  Carteret,  C.  B. 

Pique  - - 

- - - - 36 — J.  H.  Tait,  Esq. 

Esk  - - - 

- - - - 20 — G.  G.  Lennock,  Esq. 

Tay  - - - 

• - - - - 20 — Samuel  Roberts,  C.  B. 

Briseis  - - 

- - - - 10 — G.  Domett,  Esq. 

Bermuda  - 

- - - - 10 — John  Pakenham,  Esq. 

Rifleman  - 

- - - - 18 — Houston  Stewart,  Esq. 

Primrose  - 

....  18 — C.  G.  R.  Phillott,  Esq. 

N.  B.  The  Primrose  is  under  orders  to  return  to  England,  to  he  hove 
down  and  coppered.  The  Speedwell  cutter  is  manned  from  the  Salisbury. 

J.  E.  Done  las. 

Rear-admiral  and  Commander  in  Chief. 


Vox..  III.  N°  V.  2 A 
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Returns  of  the  several  Maroon  Establishments. 
Moon e-Town.  Scot's  Hall. 


Officers  -------  6 

Men  - --  --  --  - 74 

Women  - --  --  --113 

Boys  - --  --  --  - 32 

Girls 20 

Children  -------  148 

393 

Accompoxg-Town. 

Officers  - --  --  --  9 

Men,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
who  reside  in  town  - - - 51 
Men,  ditto,  in  the  country  - 8 

Boys  who  reside  in  the  town  - 99 
Boys  who  reside  in  the  country  10 
Women  residing  in  the  town  - 56 
Girls  in  the  town  - - - - 47 
Women  residing  in  the  country  15 
Girls  residing  in  the  country  - 16 
Maroons,  and  their  children,  be- 
longing to  Old  Maroon-Town  16 
Increase  of  the  maroons  in  1815 
and  1816  - - - 19 

Total  - 286 


Officers  - --  --  --  z 
Men  - --  --  --  - 16 

Women  - --  --  --21 
Boys  - --  --  --  - 3 

Girls 4 

Children 24, 

70 

Chahles-Towx. 

Officer#  - --  --  --  9 

Men  - --  --  --  -64 

Women  - ------91 

Boys,  including  seven  of  thir- 
teen years  and  upwards  - 58 
Girls,  nve  of  eleven  years  and 
upwards  ------  46 

Superannuated  and  invalids  - 9 


Total  resident  - 277 
Non-resident  - 29 

Total  maroons  - 306 


A General  Return  of  the  Tonnage  of  all  Vessels  trading  to  and  round  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  between  the  29/A  Day  of  September , 1815,  and  the  29/Ao/  &p- 
tember9  1816. 


North  of  the 
Tropic. 

Witbiw  th*  Tropics. 

Great  BH 
Uia  md  Ir. 
land. 

America. 

k^MUali  Main 
and  nrisfcbnnr- 
io(  uiui4a 

Orujtsfr. 

Y.ucli  trading 
under  fr*»|x>rt 
art. 

S5, 1 62 
64,  289 

36,082 

19,807 

20,803 

3,090 

18*9 

.K4 

12,520 

4,478 

99,451 

55,869 

24,493 

3063 

16,998 

James  Greenfield,  Naval  Officer. 
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To  Great  Britain 

British  plantations 

United  States 

Spanish  Main  and  Islands  within  the  Tropics. . 

Total  from  Kingston 

To  Great  Britain 

Ireland ........ 

British  plantations 

Spanish  Main  and  Islands  within  the T ropics . . 

Total  from  the  out-ports 
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List  of  Slave*,  Stock , and  Acres  of  Land , Amount  of  Land-Tax  and  Poll-Tax 
Rolls , in  the  Island  of  Jamaica , /or  Year  1818. 


pnri.br*. 

Sl.tr*. 

Stock. 

Acre*  of  lud. 

Amount  "f  land* 
Uk  roll*. 

Amount  of  poll* 
roll*. 

14,557 

*,807 

84, *1* 

£. 

350 

1. 

17 

rf. 

8 

£. 

1,625 

f. 

11 

d. 

S 

*3,740 

*7  ,*80 

*44,356 

1,018 

3 

0 

2,796 

17 

11 

7,1*4 

5,5*0 

60,749 

*53 

2 

5 

1,662 

17 

11 

19,092 

9,955 

218,073 

908 

12 

9 

1,956 

7 

11 

7,311 

1,69# 

46.303 

193 

6 

1 

668 

11 

8 

4,661 

*,904 

33,80* 

140 

6 

8 

567 

12 

11 

23,497 

*6,6*9 

*76,918 

1,153 

16 

6 

3,115 

4 

2 

12,766 

4,356 

89,941 

377 

4 

4 

1,189 

3 

4 

Hanover 

*3,133 

*3,907 

8,235 

7,120 

107,303 

140,866 

447 

610 

1 

18 

11 

0 

2,259 

2,802 

8 

19 

9 

2 

6,162 

1,03* 

60,812 

253 

7 

8 

549 

18 

11 

6,406 

505 

1,777 

7 

8 

1 

4,231 

18 

9 

*5,568 

8,092 

117,576 

489 

18 

0 

2,413 

12 

11 

7,715 

1,979 

65,611 

273 

7 

7 

767 

17 

11 

6,806 

791 

25,789 

107 

9 

1 

57* 

14 

2 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Ka.-! 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Vate 

*5,700 

11,811 

28,203 

5,420 

3,042 

6,904 

136.364 

77,565 

180,767 

568 

333 

753 

a 

7 

a 

8 

11 

11 

2,26* 

1,151 

3,181 

17 

17 

4 

11 

6 

2 

15,4** 

4,851 

124,344 

518 

2 

0 

1.575 

15 

5 

Westmorland 

*0,454 

13,631 

180,974 

754 

i 

a 

2,490 

0 

3 

314,038 

143,949 

2,274,192 

9,511 

18 

5 

37,842 

12 

ii 

An  Account  of  the  Receits  of  Cash  for  the  four  Quarters,  ending  the  SO*  A 
cf  September , 1816. 


£.  s.  d. 

Poll-tax,  1816 29,245  1 10 

Land-tax,  1816  --  - — 6,886  13  5 

Deficiency,  1816  - --  --  --  - * - - - 2,257  2 0 

Arrears  of  taxes,  1815  - --  --  --  --  20,617  1 11 

Arrears  of  former  years  - --  --  --  --  3,023  10  3 

American  duties  - --  --  --  --  --  - 38,159  5 5 

Anns  and  gunpowder-  - --  --  --  --  1,222  5 0 

Surplus  of  the  revenue  - --  --  --  --  20,124  16  0 

Loan  at  6 per  cent  - --  --  --  --  --  80,000  0 0 

Rum  duty  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  12,966  11  9 

Additional  duties  - --  --  --  --  --  - 14,112  11  10 
Tax  upon  tonnage  - --  --  --  --  --  3,656  15  2 
Transient  poor’s  tax  - --  --  --  --  - 4,161  19  1 
Duty  upon  tea  - --  --  --  --  --  --  2,272  3 0 
Stamp  duties  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - 25,238  13  8 
Tax  upon  transient  traders  -------  482  17  5 

Fees  on  private  bills  - --  --  --  --  - 160  0 0 

Public  provisions  on  hand,  rum-butts,  &c.  7,301  17  8 

Trustees  of  Manning's  Free-school  - - - 200  0 0 


272,089  5 5 
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AFRICAN  FORTS. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Papers  relating  to  the  African  Forts. 
Ordered , by  the  House  of  Commons , to  be  printed,  26  June  1816. 

TIIE  Committee  to  whom  the  several  papers  which  were  presented  to  thf 
House  upon  the  9th  day  of  this  instant  May,  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  were  referred,  to  examine 
the  matter  thereof,  and  report  the  same,  with  their  observations  there- 
upon, to  the  House;  and  to  whom  the  petition  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  and  the  Copy  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  sent  out  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  Settlements  and  Forts  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  were  also 
referred ; aud  whojnrere  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  them  to  the  House ; — Have,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  examined  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the 
following  Report. 

Your  Committee  regret,  that  the  late  period  of  the  Session  at  which  they 
were  appointed  has  precluded  them  from  entering  into  the  detailed  exami- 
nation, without  which  they  feel  it  impossible  to  make  any  Report  on  the 
subject  referred  to  them,  which  can  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  or  the 
House. 

They,  however,  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  hope,  that  the 
House  will,  early  in  the  next  session,  re-appoint  a Committee  to  inquire 
more  in  detail  into  the  subject. 

26  June  1816.  


MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 

Afercurii,  12°  die  Junii , 1816. 

Earl  Compton  in  the  Chair. 

Simon  Cock,  Esq.  called  in,  and  examined. 

The  Committee  observe,  that  the  grant  of  parliament  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  invested  in  the  African  Company  here,  upon 
goods  which  are  sent  out  to  the  coast;  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to 
know  at  what  rate,  or  upon  what  terms,  these  goods  are  issued  upon  the 
coast,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  there  disposed  of  ?— They  are  issued  at 
what  is  termed  a Company's  price,  which  upon  on  average  is  about  50  per 
cent,  dearer  than  they  cost  in  England,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  expense 
of  freight,  insurance,  and  different  charges,  which  may  amount  to  about 
12k  P^r  cent,  so  tbat  the  public  gain  by  the  manner  of  issuing  about  37£ 
per  cent. ; they  are  distributed  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  several 
persons  in  the  Company’s  service  on  the  coast,  but  certain  parts  are  used  for 
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repairing  the  forts  and  defending  them,  such  as  gunpowder,  bricks,  mortar, 
stone,  and  so  on. 

Then,  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of  transacting  the  business,  the  grant 
of  parliament  becomes  more  productive  than  it  would  be,  if  the  supplies 
wanted  for  the  ports  were  bought  oil  the  coast,  and  bills  drawn  for  the 
amount? — In  what  degree  it  is  more  profitable  on  the  Gold  Coast  I cannot 
say,  because  we  have  never  had  but  one  practice ; but  I have  seen  accounts 
of  goods  bought  at  Sierra  Leone,  which  appear  to  me  (indeed  I have  copies 
of  these  accounts  by  me)  to  have  cost  the  public,  upon  an  average,  more 
than  100  per  cent,  beyond  what  similar  goods  cost  the  public  as  supplied  by 
the  African  Company. 

How  had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  accounts  ? — A letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  YVh alley,  of  the  Accountant’s  Office,  to  which  office  the 
Sierra  Leone  accounts  had  been  referred,  requiring  the  African  Committee 
to  state  the  prices  at  which  they  had  shipped  goods  of  a certain  descrip- 
tion at  a period  therein  named;  the  letter  referred  to  is  a document  I have 
already  given  in. 

What  document  is  that? — A copy  of  my  letter  in  answer  to  Mr.  Whalley; 
upon  that  occasion,  I requested  the  gentleman  who  came  from  the  Account- 
ant’s Office,  to  let  me  see  the  Sierra  Leone  accounts,  in  order  that  I might 
Select  for  him  articles  of  the  same  description  as  those  which  we  had  shipped 
at  a corresponding  period.  Being  very  much  struck  with  the  prices  as 
therein  charged,  I desired  my  clerks  to  take  copies  of  the  accounts  in  ques- 
tion ; I have  brought  them  with  me,  and  they  are  now  here ; but  as  they  are 
very  complicated,  I have  made  an  abstract  of  them. 

[ The  Witncu  delivered  in  the  Abstract.] 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  prices  of  Goods  shipped  by  the  African 
Committee  for  the  supply  of  the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast;  and  of 
the  like  articles  bought  at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  supply  of  that  settlement. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 


COMMODITIES. 
Gunpowder,  per  barrel 

Price*  of  the 
African 
Committee. 

jr  >.  d. 

6 6 0 

PRICES. 

£ *• 

12  7 

d . 
0 

Beet,  per  tierce  - - 

. 

• 

10 

0 

0 

15 

13 

6 

Pork,  per  barrel  - - 

. 

- 

6 

12 

0 

10 

9 

0 

Flour  ----- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3 

8 

Bejutapauts,  per  piece 

- 

• 

1 

0 

3 

{l 

18 

1 

6 

r 

N iccanees,  do. 

Bomui’s  Bonny  Blue 

_ 

. 

0 

13 

a 

i 

T 

T 

- 

. 

0 

12 

5 

i 

9 

8 

Do.  Tape  - - 

- 

- 

0 

12 

5 

1 

4 

0 

Sustracnadees  - - 

- 

. 

0 

14 

0 

i 

8 

9 

Cuchtecs  - - - 

. 

. 

0 

13 

4 

i 

10 

1 

C helloes  - - - - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

i 

12 

0 

Cordage,  per  cwt. 

- 

- 

8 

9 

• 

18 

12 

5 

Canvas,  bolt  - - - 

- 

- 

4 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Linseed  oil,  per  gallon 

9 

- 

0 

9 

6 

u 

17 

0 

6 

0 
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COMMODITIES. 


Rum  - - - - 
Iron  bars,  each 

Do.,  per  cwt. 

Tar,  per  barrel 
Lead  bars,  per  cwt. 
Wrought  brass 

White  lead,  per  cwt. 
Black  paint  - - 
Yellow  do.  - - 
Bright  red  - - 


Price,  of  the 
African 
Committee. 

£ d. 

0 5 8 

0 a io 

0 0 0 

none  shipped 

1 IS  6 

0 0 0 

3 14  3 

6 6 0 

3 3 0 

2 IS  0 


PRICES. 

£ »•  d. 

0 8 6 
0 6 6 
[ 0 18  6 
1 1 10 
3 0 0 

3 7 2 

0 0 0 
f 6 8 O 

\ 7 1 11 

fll  4 0 

111  10  O 

f S 12  O 
l 8 17  0 

/ 5 12  O 
1 4 17  0 


Note. — This  has  been  made  out  in  such  haste,  that  there  has  not  been 
time  to  examiue  if  it  is  correct. — S.  Cock. 

What  do  you  make  the  difference  of  the  average  prices  paid  at  the  two 
places  ? — About  twice  as  much,  being  50  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost. 

Can  you  prevent  your  officers  from  buying  from  any  other  merchants? — 
Certainly  not. 

Then  when  you  send  out  these  articles,  your  officers  select  the  articles 
they  wish  to  have? — No,  they  do  not;  they  send  home,  upon  the  return  of 
the  ship,  a list  of  the  cargo  they  wish  to  receive ; we  inquire  at  what  prices 
the  goods  may  be  bought,  and  if  we  fiad  wo  can  comply  with  their  wishes, 
and  yet  give  the  puhlic  an  average  of  50?.  per  cent,  profit,  we  then  comply 
with  their  desire ; but  if  not,  we  then  send  a small  quantity  of  the  goods 
which  are  dear,  and  a larger  quantity  of  those  that  are  cheap. 

Do  they  in  that  list  state  the  quantities  of  each  article  ? — They  do. 

And  you  think  yourselves  at  liberty  to  send  more  than  they  ask  for?—. 
More  or  less,  as  we  judge  expedient. 

If  they  thought  proper  to  desire  only  one  article,  sliould  you  think  your- 
selres  bound  to  pay  the  whole  salaries  in  that  article  ? — Certainly  not. 

Ou  the  other  haud,  you  would  send  out  that  article  which  is  the  cheapest  ? 
— Yes;  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  attend  to  the  public  interest,  we  at- 
tend to  their  interest. 

Do  yoa  not  perceive,  that  if  you  were  to  send  out  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  any  article,  it  must  lower  its  price ? — No;  the  trade  price  in 
Africa  never  varies. 

I suppose  you  mean  by  that,  the  merchants  never  sell  the  articles  under 
this  trade  price?— I mean,  that  a barrel  of  gunpowder  upon  the  Gold  Coast 
has  gone  for  fifty  years  at  the  same  price  that  it  does  now. 

What  price  is  that? — Twelve  pounds  a barrel  in  Company’s  pay. 

By  18/.  a barrel  in  Company's  pay,  do  you  mean  that  this  barrel  of  gun- 
powder would  be  worth  12 1.  in  Africa?— No,  we  issue  it  at  12/.  without  re- 
gard to  what  it  is  worth  there ; it  may  uot  be  worth  more  than  Si.  there. 

Vol.  III.  N°  V.  2 B 
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If  you  were  to  issue  the  w hole  of  your  remittance  in  gunpow  der  at  the  rate 
of  12/.  and  if  the  value  there  is  about  5/.  it  is  clear  that  all  your  officers 
would  lose  7/.  in  12/.  of  their  salaries? — So  they  would;  and  therefore  we 
do  not  do  it,  because  it  would  be  an  injustice. 

There  is  nothing  however  to  prevent  your  doing  it  ? — Except  a sense  of 
justice  to  the  officers;  they  do  often  complain,  that  we  have  attended  too 
much  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Then  when  you  state,  that  the  price  of  gunpowder  in  Africa  is  alw  ays  the 
same,  do  you  mean  the  price  at  which  you  deliver  it  to  your  officers,  or  the 
real  price  the  Africans  will  pay? — -The  nominal  price  to  the  Africans  is  al- 
ways the  same,  but  in  buying  it,  he  will  give  less  of  the  article  which  he  has 
to  exchange  it  for. 

That  will  depend  upon  the  goods  sent,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  he  ex- 
changes it  for?— -If  there  is  an  article  that  is  dear,  that  would  fetch  four 
ounces  of  gold,  lie  will  not  give  it  for  a thing  that  he  must  take  for  three 
ounces  of  gold,  that  is  clear. 

Is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  your  officers  from  trading  with  the  settlement 
at  Sierra  Leone? — The  geographical  situation  of  the  two  places  is  a pre- 
ventive. 

Is  there  any  law,  or  anv  custom  of  either  your  forts  or  the  settlement  to 
prevent  such  a trading  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  trading  the  one 
with  the  other ; but  I understand,  that  recently  the  Authorities  at  Sierra 
Leone  have  declared  it  to  be  on  the  footing  of  a British  colony,  and  if  T 
tiuderstand  the  colonial  laws  right,  that  would  prevent  the  trading  with  any 
other  British  colony,  Jamaica  for  instance,  there  being  no  act  of  parliament 
to  make  Sierra  Leone  a free  port. 

I wish  to  nsk,  whether  there  are  frequent  communications  between  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Cold  Coast,  so  that  either  party  can  be  advised  of  the  state 
of  the  markets  in  the  other?— The  communications  are  very  rare  from  the 
Gold  Const  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  I believe  now,  I mean  since  the  new  esta- 
blished regulations  at  Sierra  Leone,  they  are  becoming  less  frequent  from 
thence  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

llow  do  you  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  these  forts,  do  you  pay  te 
one  person  a certain  quantity  of  gunpow’der,  to  another  person  a certain 
quantity  of  cloth,  and  to  another  a certain  quantity  of  sugar,  or  do  you  di- 
vide the  whole  quantity  of  the  various  articles  amongst  the  whole  of  the 
officers? — -The  Governor  and  Council  arrange  that,  and  I am  not  competent 
to  answer  it. 

Are  those  goods  which  are  sent  out  objects  of  traffic  among  the  country 
people  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  those  goods,  which  having  cost  an  hundred  pounds 
in  England/  you  give  in  payment  150/.  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  may  not  those 
goods  probably  obtain  from  the  natives  the  price  of  200/.?— That  must  dfr* 
pend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  trade  at  the  time  the  goods  arrived; 
but  it  is  the  particular  care  of  the  Committee,  after  tliey  have  determined 
upon  the  good;*  they  will  send,  to  secure  a proper  profit  to  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  utmost  protit  that  it  will  admit  of  to  their 
servants. 
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Do  you  not  perceive  therefore,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  possible 
that  the  nominal  salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  may  be  considera- 
bly larger  than  the  real  salaries,  on  the  other  hand  the  rpal  salaries  may  be 
as  considerably  larger  than  the  nominal  salaries? — From  a competition  in 
trade,  I think  that  scarcely  possible ; but  I have  always  hoped  and  believed, 
that  the  goods  we  ship  do  give  to  our  servants  their  salaries  in  sterling  equal 
or  nearly  to  their  nominal  amount. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  purchase  European  goods  at  100/.  per 
cent,  above  the  prime  cost,  do  you  not  think  it  very  probable,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Gold  Coast  may  also  purchase  European  goods  at  the  same 
advance? — From  the  competition  of  privute  traders,  I hold  that  to  be  quite 
.impossible  upon  the  Gold  Coast. 

Is  there  more  competition  upon  the  Gold  Coast  amongst  European 
traders,  than  at  Sierra  I^one  ? — The  trade  is  more  free. 

I suppose  you  mean,  there  is  a greater  competition  of  trade  among  other 
European  nations  upon  the  Gold  Coast? — It  is  more  free  upon  the  Gold 
Coast. 

Are  British  vessels  permitted  to  put  in  and  trade  upon  the  Gold  Coast  ? — 
Yes. 

Are  they  permitted  so  to  do  at  Sierra  Leone  ?— Till  lately  they  were. 

Do  they  now? — I would  wish  to  refer  to  n statement  of  the  Committee  of 
Merchants,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a communication  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury ; it  is  stated  iu  a letter  dated  the  2 2d  of  June  last,  which  I 
will  put  in. 

[The  w it  nest  delivered  in  a paper  which  was  read  as  follows  :] 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  African  Committee,  to 
George  Harrison,  Esq.,  dated 

SIR,  • 22d  June,  1815. 

I am  directed  bv  the  Committee  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
Africa,  to  enclose  copy  of  a letter,  which  by  their  orders  I have  this  day 
addressed  to  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  on 
the  object  of  the  obstruction  to  the  legitimate  trade  to  Africa,  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  vessels  and  cargoes  at 
Sierra  Leone. 

I also  enclose  a copy  of  the  application  of  the  Liverpool  merchants, 
therein  referred  to,  and  am  instructed  to  request,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  draw  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  pressing  necessity,  as  stated 
in  the  concluding  part  of  the  application,  of  issuing  some  orders  for  the 
transmission  of  the  accounts  and  proceeds  to  this  country,  of  property  so 
condemned. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  as  the  petition  of  John  Caton  is  already  before 
their  Lordships,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  enclose  a copy  to  you  on  the 
present  occasion. 

I have  the  honour,  &c.  &c. 
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Copy  of  the  Letter  above  referred  to,  from  the  Committee  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council. 

MY  LORDS, 

I am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  to  lay 
before  your  Lordships,  copy  of  an  application  which  has  been  made  to  them 
by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  engaged  in  that  trade,  on  the  subject  of  tho 
recent  seizure  and  condemnation  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes  at  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  large  amount  of 
British  property  that  has  been  already  confiscated,  and  the  serious  obstruc- 
tion thereby  given  to  the  legitimate  commerce  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  which 
it  is  so  much  the  object  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  and  the  endeavour  of 
this  Committee  to  promote ; I am  instructed  to  express  their  earnest  hope, 
that  the  subject  may  have  the  early  consideration  of  your  Lordships. 

Besides  the  general  application,  the  Committee  have  received  from  John 
Catoa  of  Liverpool,  a copy  of  his  petition  to  the  Lords  of  theTreasury,  in  the 
case  of  the  seizure  of  his  vessel,  the  Margaret,  and  part  of  her  cargo,  which, 
as  explaining  in  more  detail  the  nature  of  the  grievance  complained  of,  I 
am  directed  also  to  annex  for  your  Lordships’  information ; and  as  your 
Lordships  may  probably  require  information  on  the  alleged  fact,  that,  until 
lately,  the  trade  to  the  British  settlements  was  under  no  restriction  but  such 
as  arose  out  of  war,  the  Committee  have -directed  me  to  annex  a list  of  tbo 
arrivals  and  departures  of  foreign  vessels  at  and  from  the  Gold  Coast  since 
the  year  1809,  amounting  to  eighty-five  in  number,  which  fully  establishes 
the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  merchants. 

I have  the  honour,  &c.  fcc. 

Copy  of  Application  above  referred  to,  from  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool 
to  the  Committee. 

GENTLEMEN, 

We  beg  leave  to  state  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  represent  to  his 
Majesty’s  government,  that  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa  is  exposed  to 
the  most  serious  interruption,  and  that  many  merchants  and  ship-owners 
engaged  in  it  have  been  subjected  to  very  heavy  losses*  by  the  proceedings 
of  persons  exercising  authority  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  have  lately  made  nu- 
merous seizures  of  vessels  and  goods,  upon  the  pretence  that  the  owners  or 
masters  have  been  guilty  of  some  infraction  of  the  revenue  and  navigation 
laws  of  Great  Britain. 

As  the  particular  cases  will  be  made  the  subject  of  individual  remonstrance 
or  procedure,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  aggrieved,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  into  the  details  of  them  on  the  present  occasion ; but  we  beg  to  submit 
to  your  consideration,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  as  soon  as  possible,  some 
public  declaration  from  government,  in  what  light  merchants  and  ship-owners 
are  to  consider  the  British  settlements  on  the  African  coast. 

Until  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  we  believe  tbe  trade  to  the 
British  settlements  in  Africa,  from  the  periods  of  their  original  establish- 
ment, had  been  subject  to  no  restrictions  but  such  as  arose  out  of  war  ; but 
now  uuder  some  local  regulations,  which  the  persons  holding  offices  at  Sierra 
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Leons  have  thought  fit  to  make,  of  which  no  publication  that  wo  can  learn 

has  ever  been  made  in  England,  those  person*  exercise  the  power  of  demand- 
ing the  papers  of  every  vessel  that  touches  at  the  place,  and,  without  regard 
to  what  the  intention  of  the  parties  may  be,  if  any  thing  appears  to  thorn  to 
be  contrary  to  the  strict  regulations  of  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws,  as 
applicable  to  the  British  plantations,  an  immediate  seizure,  condemnation, 
and  sale,  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Being  satisfied  that  government,  in  conferring  upon  the  officers  of  Sierra 
Leone  the  necessary  powers  to  put  a stop  to  the  slave  trade,  and  to  introduce 
and  encourage  u different  species  of  commerce  in  its  stead,  could  never  in- 
tend to  give  them  the  destructive  authority  which  they  now  exercise  without 
restraint,  to  the  ruin  of  the  valuable  trade  that  would  otherwise  be  esta- 
blished with  that  country,  we  entreat  that  you  w ill,  as  soon  as  possible,  take 
the  requisite  measures  for  making  government  acquainted  with  this  most 
serious  evil,  being  perfectly  assured  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  tho 
attainment  of  a speedy  remedy. 

In  the  cases  of  seizure  and  condemnation  which  have  occurred,  the 
cluiraanta  in  general  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  prosecuting  an  np- 
peal,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  finding  persons  competent  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  task  of  serv  ing  the  officers  in  question  with  the  admiralty 
process,  for  compelling  the  transmission  of  the  accounts  uud  proceedings; 
and  we  therefore  beg  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
some  general  and  peremptory  order  being  given,  for  the  immediate  trans- 
mission of  the  accounts  and  proceeds  to  this  country. 


Are  you  aware  whether  the  purcliases  at  Sierra  Leone  have,  since  the  year 
1809,  been  made  at  the  same  prices,  or  not? — I do  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  prices ; but  1 believe  the  practice  to  be,  for  the  government  of  Sierra 
Leone  to  buy  articles  us  they  want  them,  on  the  spot. 

Can  you  famish  any  account  of  trade  with  the  coast  of  Africa? — With 
respect  to  the  Gold  Coast,  I can  deliver  in  a paper  or  two,  if  the  Committee 
wish  it.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Lindegreen  of  Portsmouth,  to  request  he  would  let 
his  clerk  transcribe  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  gold  dost  brought  by  men 
of  war  from  Africa  to  Portsmouth,  from  1808  to  1815,  the  amount  of  which, 
at  the  rate  of  4/.  an  ounce,  is  255,000/. 

[Account  t delivered  in.] 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Gold  Dust  imported  into  the  Port  of  Ports- 
mouth from  Africa,  in  Ships  of  War,  from  the  Year  1808  to  tho  Month 
of  November  1815,  inclusive; — and  the  Value  thereof,  estimated  at  4/. 
Sterling  per  Ounce. 

Note. — It  should  be  observed,  that  passengers  from  Africa  generally  bring 
their  own  gold,  to  save  the  agent’s  commission  at  Portsmouth,  which  would 
not  therefore  appear  in  this  account. 
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An  Account  of  Elephants’  Teeth  imported  into  the  Port  of  Portsmouth  from 
Africa,  in  Ships  of  War. 


ABSTRACT  - - Year  1807 
1808 

1809 

1810 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 


At  £.  20  per  Cwt. 


Ctrl.  qr».  lb*. 

- 254  1 4 

82  — 26 

- 279  3 6 

- 204  1 14 

- 317  2 14 

- 995  — 19 

- 1,355  — 2 

- 1,209  2 25 
4,698  — 26 

20 

£.  93,960 


Imports  from  Africa  into  Liverpool,  per  13  Vessels,  iii  1815. 


f 

• 

l 

War  Price. 

£. 

£.  J.  d. 

1,950 

Tons,  Palm  Oil 

117,000 

60 

Per  Ton 

38 

Do.  Ivory 

19,916 

_ 

*6 

Per  Cwt. 

8 

Do.  Goinea  Pepper. ... . 

4,000 



25 

Do. 

i 

Do.  Guinea  Grains,  or  ) 

Grains  of  Paradise  J 

150 

— 

15 

Do, 

I, MO 

Do.  Rarwond 

36,960 



24 

Per  Ton 

130 

Do.  Camwood 

4,550 

_ _ 

35 

Do. 

12 

Do.  Ebony 

600 



50 

Do. 

:ij 

Do.  Bees  Wax 

875 

_ 

250  

Do. 

5 

Do.  Gum  Copal 

1,960 

_ 

— 3 6 

Per  Lb. 

* 0 

Do.  Gum  Senegal 

4,480 



_ 1 . 

Do. 

41,321 

Hide*. 

18,655 

17  6 

7 

Do. 

60 

Lbs.  Scamorse 

63 

1 1 - 

Do. 

4,000 

Oz.  Gold  Dust 

*0,100 

— 

5 3 6 

Per  Oz. 

£_ 

2*9,909 

17  6 

PlfWOt  ' 
Price. 


£.  s.  d . 

35 

19 

17 

5 

8 

21 

15 

140 

— 1 


— 15  - 
3 18  - 


Present  Duties,  and  proposed  Duties  on  African  Produce. 


r 

Present 

Daly. 

Propo-n-d^ 

Duty. 

Palm  Oil 

£ . ».  d. 
6 6 8 
79  * — 
1 7 

Per  Ton 
Do. 

£■  *•  d. 

1 15  — 
38 

Ivory 

Guinea  Pepper 

_ 4 

Guinea  Grains..... 

— n 

1 IS  — 

Do. 

Harwood 

16 

Camwood 

1 18  — 
24  14  — 

69 

— 1 7 
—11  104 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Per  Lb. 
Per  Cwt. 

Bees  Wax 

14  — — 

Gum  Copal 

Gmn  Senegal 

lnj 

Hides 

Scamorse  Teeth 

U 1 7 

Per  Lb. 

- 1 3 

The  above  duties  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
importation. — The  Duty  as  proposed  on  Palm  Oil,  to  extend  to  the  Palm 
Oil  now  in  bond,  and  to  all  importations  after  1st  April,  1816.  * 
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To  the  best  of  your  belief,  lias  there  been  an  importation  to  this  amount 
from  the  Gold  Coast  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  return  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Liverpool? — No  ; I have  not. 

Do  any  of  the  parties  at  Liverpool  ship  from  Sierra  Leone? — No,  I be- 
lieve not;  the  value  of  the  cargoes  of  13  ships  which  arrived  from  Africa 
at  Liverpool  in  1815,  was  229,909/.  according  to  a statement  sent  me  from 
thence. 

Did  any  of  tliose  ships  load  at  Sierra  Leone  ? — I imagine  not,  they  sent 
me  up  this,  to  show  the  greatest  quantity  of  things  that  liad  been  imported 
in  that  year,  and  the  subsequent  falling  off  in  cousequeuce  of  the  duty  being 
so  high. 

Does  not  this  return,  alluding  to  a general  account  of  imports  received 
by  the  Custom  House,  take  in  the  coast  of  Barbary  ? — I dare  say  it  does. 

I presume  the  returns  from  the  Gold  Coast  are  in  gold  dust  ? — Principally 
in  gold  dust  and  ivory. 

I would  ask  whether  tlie  British  commerce  on  the  Gold  Coast  could  be 
carried  on  without  these  Forts  ?— I think  decidedly  not. 

Are  these  Forts  capable  of  giving  protection  to  British  shipping  ?— Yes, 
from  all  I have  ever  heard. 

Were  they  of  sufficient  force  to  protect  them  against  enemies’  privateers 
in  time  of  war  ? — I cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  all  1 
have  ever  heard,  they  were. 

Have  tlie  Committee  ever  taken  any  measures  to  promote  education  upon 
the  Coast  of  Africa?— Yes,  1 can  show  you  the  instructions  to  our  school- 
master; we  took  a great  deal  of  pains  to  get  a schoolmaster.  Dr.  Babington 
recommended  us  a young  mulatto,  who  had  lamed  his  hand;  he  recom- 
mended him  as  a person  qualified  to  instruct,  and  he  was  sent  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle. 

[The  ait  nets  then  delivered  in  a paper , which  a at  read , as  follows  :] 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  African  Committee,  to 
Mr.  Charles  Williams,  Schoolmaster,  dated 

« SIR,  " 30th  October  1815. 

%t  Yot*  will  receive  herew  ith  a commission,  appointing  you  a teacher  in  the 
service  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa. 

u The  vessel  in  which  you  are  to  take  your  departure  for  Cape  Coast,  is 
the  Lord  Mulgrave,  Captaiu  Tindale,  intended  to  sail  from  Gravesend 
on  Thursday  next.  On  your  arrival  at  Cape  Coast,  you  will  put  yourself 
under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  whose  directions  you  are  to 
follow  implicitly,  and  who  will  give  you  all  tlie  necessary  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing a school  for  the  instruction  of  the  servants  of  the  Company; 
natives  of  Africa. 

u On  board  the  Lord  Mulgrave  is  a supply  of  books,  slates,  Stc.  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Bell,  as  necessary  for  tlie  instruction  of  persons  upon  his 
system  of  education,  viz. 

100  Books,  No.  I.  in  leaves  ; 100  National  Society  School  Books,  No  2 ; 
100  Ditto,  No.  3;  100  Sermon  ou  the  Mount;  100  Church  Catechism ; 
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100  Psalters ; *0  Slates ; 20  Copper  Plate  Copies ; 20  Arithmetical  Tables 
for  Madras  Schools ; 6 Sand  Boards. 

“ A further  supply  will  be  sent  as  the  Gasproof  and  Council  may  report 
them  to  be  required.  Having  qualified  yourself  ia  the  art  of  instruction  at 
the  National  School,  ami  Dr.  Bsbington  having  recommended  you  as  com- 
petent tn  the  task,  the  Committee  entertain  the  most  confident  hopes,  that 
you  will  by  diligence  and  zeal  become  the  instrument  of  imparting  to  their 
native  servants  the  advantages  of  education  ; and  they  instruct  me  to  state  to 
you,  that  yourown  fnture  advantage  in  their  service  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  success  of  your  exertions  in  accomplishing  that  object.  Your  salary  iu 
the  first  instance  will  be  that  of  a writer,  1601.  per  annum.  Company’s  pay, 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  increase,  provided  that  within 
n reasonable  time  you  succeed  in  instructing  the  persons  who  will  be  com- 
mitted to  yonr  care,  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
other  respects  conduct  yourself  to  their  satisfaction. 

“ Besides  the  daily  attention  to  those  duties,  which  will  be  prescribed  to 
you,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  you  to  make  a report  every  quarter  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  of  the  progress  you  nuke,  the  aids  yon  require, 
and  the  difficulties  you  meet  with,  who  will  report  their  sentiments  thereou 
to  the  Committee. 

“ Althoogh  the  Committee  anticipate  the  best  resalts  from  your  exer- 
tions, they  nevertheless  desire  me  to  state  to  you  thus  explicitly,  that  if 
they  should  be  disappointed  in  this  hope,  they  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  re- 
lieve the  public  of  what,  in  that  cose,  will  be  an  useless  expense,  by  giving 
you  your  discharge. 

“ You  will  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  to 
signify  in  reply,  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  your  appointment,  as 
herein  stated,  are  such  ns  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with.  Wishing  your 
health  and  success,  I am,  &c.” 

Have  any  measures  been  taken  to  promote  religious  instruction  ? — We 
have  a black  man,  a clergyman  there,  who  has  been  there  50  years  ; he  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  aud  about  two  years  ago  he  sent  for  his  tomb-stone. 
We  endeavoured  to  find  a clergyman  to  go  out.  We  found  one,  but  he 
refused  to  go,  uuless  he  had  something  secured  to  him  after  he  had  been 
there  a certain  period  of  tune. 

[Tie  witness  then  delivered  in  a paper,  which  teat  read  at  follow!  :] 
Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  African  Committee,  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Bathurst,  dated 
“ MY  LORD,  9th  April,  1816. 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  Africa,  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  enclosed  letter,  which  they 
hnve  received  from  the  Rev.  Willian  Phillip,  a very  respectable  clergyman, 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  engaging  as  chaplain  to  the  Forts  and  Settlements 
under  their  management  on  the  Coast ; by  which  yonr  Lordship  will  per- 
ceive, that  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the  office,  provided  a reasonable  pen- 
sion can  be  secured  to  him,  after  a due  portion  of  service. 

“ It  has  for  several  years  been  the  constant  object  of  the  Committee's 
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endeavours,  to  procure  a chaplain  properly  qualified  for  the  office,  whosa 
character  might  enable  them  to  rely  with  confidence  both  upon  his  exertions 
nnd  example;  but  owing  to  the  unbealthiness  of  the  climate,  they  hare  not 
before  been  successful. 

“ As  they  have  now  so  far  accomplished  this  very  desirable  object,  I am 
directed  respectfully  to  recommend  Mr.  Phillip’s  wishes  to  your  Lordship's 
favourable  consideration,  and  to  request  that  such  a pension  as  your  Lord- 
ship may  think  proper,  may  be  granted  to  him,  after  such  a period  of  ser- 
vice, as  under  all  circumstances  of  the  case  your  Lordship  shall  deem  rea- 
sonable. I have  the  honour,  Ac.  fkc.” 

Copy  of  the  Letter  above  referred  to,  from  the  Rev.  W.  Phillip  to 
the  Committee. 

« GENTLEMEN, 

“ I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  beg 
to  assure  you,  that  I am  willing  to  accept  of  the  term*  of  stipend  which 
you  propose  for  my  service,  as  your  chaplain  at  Cape  Coast,  provided  you 
are  enabled  to  place  me,  after  a due  time  of  service,  upon  a similar  plan  as 
the  chaplain  at  Sierra  Leone,  which  I lament  is  not  in  your  power  to  do. 

“ In  a letter  which  I have  lately  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  gave  me 
hopes  that  a reasonable  pension  would  be  granted  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  your  chaplain,  upon  retirement  or  ill  health,  upon  your  application, 
and  due  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  service  I am  about  to  enter  upon  ; 
I have  therefore  to  request  of  you  this  favour,  and  beg  to  assure  you,  that 
every  exertion  on  my  port,  compatible  with  my  duty  in  the  settlement,  shall 
be  exerted  to  promote  the  views  of  government  in  propagating  the  gospel 
amongst  the  Datives,  nnd  which  accords  so  entirely  with  my  duty  and  the 
best  feelings  of  my  heart. 

“ I have  now.  Gentlemen,  only  to  add  my  thanks  for  the  handsome  and 
considerate  manner  you  have  attended  to  my  former  wishes,  and  to  hope 
that  my  present  solicitation  may  not  give  you  offence,  nnd  that  it  may  prove 
successful,  being  so  requisite  to  the  peace  of  my  mind,  by  having  in  view  a 
future  support,  in  the  case  of  returning  to  my  native  country. 

“ 1 have  the  honour.  See.  Sec. 

REPLY. 

« SIR,  • 

“ I have  received  and  laid  before  Earl  llathurst,  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instnut,  and  I am  directed  to  acquaint  you  iu  reply,  that  his  Lordship  has 
not  the  means  of  acceding  to  the  request  conveyed  in  your  letter,  by  assign- 
ing a pension  to  any  chaplain  engaged  iu  the  service  of  the  African  Com- 
mittee. I am.  See.  St c.’’ 

(Signed) 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  one  to  go  oot  with  the  salary  we  could  give, 
which  was  300/.  a year,  and  a seat  at  the  Governor’s  table. 

Do  you  ever  send  any  Africans  from  hence  to  their  own  country,  that  they 
may  promote  cmKaation?-— We  hove  never  neglected  sending  back  any  Gold 
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Coast  negro  that  applied  to  be  sent  back.  The  last  Autumn  several  of  these 
persons  who  had  been  discharged  from  ships,  applied  at  the  office  in  great 
distress;  and  when  the  Committee  chartered  their  store-ship,  they  made  it  a 
condition,  that  these  poor  people  should  be  taken  to  the  Coast  at  the  mode- 
rate rate  at  6/.  a head.  On  the  peace  writh  France  taking  place,  two  black 
men  came  to  this  country,  who  had  several  years  before  been  in  England  for 
their  education;  they  were  sons  of  some  principal  people  on  the  Gold  Coast," 
they  had  been  captured  and  taken  prisoners  to  France.  On  their  return  to 
this  country,  being  intelligent,  wrell-educated  men,  the  Committee  applied  to 
the  Admiralty  for  a passage  for  them  by  a man  of  wrar;  but  not  succeeding 
in  that,  and  the  store-ship  not  being  at  that  time  about  to  go  out,  they  made 
it  their  special  business  to  provide  a passage  for  them  in  a merchant  vessel. 

I do  not  believe  that  any  Gold  Coast  man  ever  applied  to  the  office  without 
being  provided  with  a passage,  if  it  was  possible. 

Would  any  inconvenience  arise  to  the  servants  upon  the  Coast  from  tl»e 
annual  grant  not  being  supplied? — -They  would  be  in  absolute  want,  the  half 
year’s  salaries  are  now  due. 

What  time  do  you  generally  send  your  store-ship  out? — As  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  we  get  the  grant. 

You  said  when  you  was  nsked,  whether  the  British  commerce  could  be 
carried  on  without  these  forts,  you  thought  decidedly  not — Why  not?— 
From  the  hazard  to  Europeans  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Hazard;  of  what  nature? — I found  my  opinion  on  this  subject  upon  the 
answers  of  the  several  governors  of  the  African  forts  which  were  given  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  I have  no  know  ledge  but  what  I derive  from 
documents  and  information  I have  received  from  other  persons. 

Have  you  ever  been  upon  the  coast  of  Africa? — I have  no  personal  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject,  never  having  been  upon  that  part  of  the  coast. 

[The  xi- it  ness  delivered  in  an  account  of  ordnance  at  the  several  British  forts 
upon  the  Gold  Coast , according  to  the  last  returns , with  the  observations 
of  the  officers  in  command  of  them  respectively,  upon  the  state  of  the 
trade.] 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ordnance  at  the  several  British  Forts  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  according  to  the  last  Returns ; with  the  Observations  of  the 
Officers  in  command  of  them  respectively,  upon  the  State  of  the  Trade. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE.  ^ 

Six  42  pounders ; nine  24  do.;  two  18  do.;  eleven  12  do. ; eighteen  9 
do. ; five  6 do.;  twenty-six  3 do. ; two  13-inch  mortars;  one  7 do. 

Remarks. — This  part  of  the  coast  so  immediately  within  my  knowledge, 
docs  not  exhibit  those  signs  of  improvement  my  sanguine  hopes  led  me  to 
fancy  were  perceptible  a few  years  past. 

The  people  of  Cape  Coast  are  peaceably  disposed  and  well  behaved  to- 
wards the  whites.  Quarrels  between  one  pari  of  the  town  and  another  oc- 
casionally take  place,  but  they  are  easily  terminated  in  un  amicable  manner 
by  the  interference  of  the  castle.  Gold  and  ivory  are  brought  from  the  in- 
terior in  exchange  for  East  India  and  Manchester  goods,  guns,  powder,  lead 
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ind  iron.  Cape  Coast  may  be  considered  the  emporium  of  trade,  probably 
owing  to  the  number  of  free  traders  residing  in  the  town ; and  was  peace 
established  on  a permanent  basis,  no  doubt  the  trade  would  benefit  very 
considerably.  I have  frequently  exerted  myself  to  effect  so  desirable  an 
event,  but  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  Fantees  have  as  frequently  failed. 

April  30 thy  1814.  (Signed)  E.  W.  White. 

ANNAMABOE. 

Seven  24  pounders;  five  18  do.;  four  12  do.;  fourteen  3 do. ; five  6 
do.  Mounted. 

One  24  pounders ; three  18  do.;  three  12  do. ; seven  <5  do.  Dismounted. 

Remarks My  last  observations  respecting  the  trade  and  cultivation  was 
at  Accra.  During  a residence  at  Annamaboe  these  nine  months,  there  ap- 
pears no  improvement  in  agriculture,  but  some  in  the  structure  of  their 
houses.  The  blacks  who  live  near  the  fort  were  very  turbulent  when  I re- 
sided in  the  fort  ten  years  ago ; they  appear  at  present  much  better  disposed, 
and  have  less  disputes  among  themselves.  There  is  a stagnation  in  trade 
owing  to  the  war  between  the  Fantees  and  Ashantees,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  paths  are  frequently  intercepted.  Some  of  the  principal  people 
of  Annamaboe  town  for  these  three  months  past  have  been  in  the  country 
negotiating  for  peace,  and  when  that  desirable  end  (peace)  is  accomplished 
among  them  the  trade  will  be  considerable  in  ivory  and  gold  dust,  and  there 
may  be  a change  for  the  better  in  other  instances.  It  is  more  than  five  years 
since  the  paths  from  Accra  to  Cape  Coast  were  stopped,  a distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  by  land ; but  within  these  few  months  the  Accras  and  Fantees 
have  come  to  terms  of  peace,  and  the  roads  from  Accra  to  Cape  Coast  are 
free  for  travellers. 

April  1,  1815.  (Signed)  Joseth  Dawsoh. 

# ACCRA. 

Three  18  pounders;  two  12  do.;  nine  9 do.  Mounted. 

Four  4 pounders ; two  24  do. ; three  12  do. ; four  18  do.  Dismounted. 

Remarks. — The  trade  of  British  Accra  consists  of  gold  dust  and  elephants’ 
teeth  only,  brought  down  by  the  Ashantees,  and  exchanged  for  gundowder, 
rum,  cowries,  India  goods,  &c.  The  gold  trade  is  carried  on  to  a greater  ex- 
tent here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  when  the  country  is  in  a set- 
tled state ; this  at  present  is  not  the  case,  as  the  Accras  have  been  for  the 
last  three  years  in  a continued  warfare  with  the  Fantees,  indeed  more  or  less 
so  since  the  year  1807,  at  which  period  the  king  of  Ashantee  waged  war 
against  the  latter  people.  The  war  between  the  Fantees  and  Accras  arose 
from  the  former  supposing  the  latter  to  have  given  their  aid  to  the  Ashantees 
against  them ; the  consequences  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  Accras,  as 
il  has  not  only  prevented  the  intercourse  with  the  Ashantees,  but  in  some 
seasons  hindered  their  usual  attention  to  agriculture,  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  much  distress  to  them.  The  king  of  Ashantee  has  shown  a 
good  disposition  to  settle  the  affair  with  the  Fantees,  to  which  purpose  he, 
m the  year  1809,  dispatched  his  Canes  and  Sword-bearer  to  the  chief  of 
James  Fort,  intimating  his  wish  for  a peace,  that  the  paths  might  be  opened 
ibr  the  general  good  of  the  country;  however  the  Fantees  could  not  he 
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brought  to  accede  to  his  terms.  The  Accras  are  more  peaceably  disposed 
than  the  natives  residing  under  the  other  forts,  and  pay  overy  respect  and 
attention  to  the  commands  of  the  chief  of  James  Fort.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  has  made  no  alteration  at  Accra,  except  that  it  has  lowered 
the  circumstances  of  a few  of  the  blacks.  There  is  no  improvement  whatever 
in  agriculture. 

April  28, 1814.  (Signed)  Joseph  Dawson. 

TANTUM  QUERRY. 

Two  6 Pounders ; fourteen  8 do. 

Remarks. — -Hie  trade  consists  of  gold,  ivory,  and  palm  oil,  which  are 
given  in  exchange  for  British  and  East  India  manufactures ; cowries  pass 
current,  aud  are  preferred  by  the  natives  of  this  part  to  gold.  The  popula- 
tion of  Tantum  is  but  small,  500  is  the  utmost.  The  inhabitants  of  a town, 

mile  to  the  eastward,  called  Lagoe  (the  chief  of  which  receixes  pay 
from  the  fort)  are  more  numerous.  They  employ  themselves  in  fishing  and 
agriculture,  the  principal  part  in  the  former  pursuit,  and  some  few  get  a 
livelihood  by  trade.  They  are  peaceably  and  well  disposed ; and  during 
nay  residence  here,  which  is  upwards  of  three  years,  have  in  general  be- 
haved with  propriety.  The  soil  on  the  sea-side  is  not  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  only  during  the  rainy  season  will  vegetation  thrive.  Previous  to 
the  rains  commencing,  the  natives  clear  and  cultivate  a few  spots  along  the 
sea-coast ; and  after  the  crop  (maize)  is  gathered,  the  wood  soon  grows  up, 
and  the  country  resumes  the  appearance  of  an  immense  forest.  Yams, 
plantains,  bananas,  and  other  indigenous  plants  are  cultivated  more  in  the 
interior,  where  the  soil  is  richer,  and  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sea 
breeze,  so  very  injurious  to  vegetation ; rain  also  falls  more  frequently 
inland  than  near  the  sea.  Cotton  is  the  only  article  of  tropical  produce 
calculated  for  the  culture  of  this  part,  as  it  does  not  require  much  moisture, 
nor  are  the  plants  effected  by  the  sea  breeze.  The  country  is  mountaiuous, 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  with  timber.  Water  is  at  times  very  scarce 
here,  so  much  in  the  dry  weather,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  go 
the  distance  of  four  miles  to  procure  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes : this 
may  be  obviated ; but  they  prefer  depending  on  a precarious  supply  to  em- 
ploying a little  labour,  which  would  ensure  them  enough  for  the  season. 
They  possess  as  little  energy  and  enterprise  as  their  neighbours,  aud  aro 
equally  strangers  to  industry ; all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily  procured, 
and  their  wants  are  supplied  without  much  labour.  Certain  kinds  of  work 
are  performed  by  the  men,  but  the  drudgery  devolves  entirely  upon  the 
women. 

The  gold  and  ivory  trade  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  traders  who  fre- 
quent this  part  are  Fantees,  whose  manners  and  customs  are  similar  to  the 
natives  of  the  sea-side ; they  possess  in  general  strong  natural  abilities,  but 
their  moral  character  is  licentious  in  the  extreme. 

They  are  all  particularly  rigid  in  observing  the  customs  peculiar  to  thq 
country,  in  which  superstition  and  its  concomitant  evils  are  connected. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  disputes  amongst  the  natives  have 
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not  so  frequently  occurred,  and  the  oppressive  system  of  panyarring  is 
seldom  restored  to. 

April  25,  1815.  (Signed)  John  Hope  Smith. 

appollonia. 

Sis  9 pounders ; twelve  1,  2 and  3 do. 

Remarks. — The  trade  of  Apollonia  has  of  late  been  very  indifferent,  owing 
to  quarrels  between  the  Cabboceer  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  It  is 
expected  soon  to  revive  again.  It  consists  in  gold  and  ivory  in  exchange 
for  East  India  and  British  manufactures,  with  powder,  lead,  and  iron. 

April  1,  1815.  (Signed)  Diggi.es  Bet  let. 

. DIXCOVE. 

Fifteen  6 pounders ; thirteen  8 do. 

Remarks. — The  trade  consists  of  gold,  ivory,  and  palm  oil,  for  which  you 
give  in  exchange  India  and  Manchester  goods,  also  rum,  gunpowder,  iron, 
and  lead  bars,  Ac.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  trade  since 
the  last  state  and  condition  was  rendered  in. 

April  1,  1815.  (Signed)  Js.  Mollah. 

SUCCONDEE. 

The  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1779,  and  has  not  since  been  re- 
built. 

Remarks.— .The  trade  chiefly  consists  in  gold  dust,  for  which  are  given 
British  and  India  manufactures,  rum,  tobacco,  iron,  lead,  &c.  &c.  The  re- 
turns of  which  continue  at  the  old  average. 

April  8, 1815.  (Signed)  Wm.  II.  Blexiabhe. 

COMMENDA. 

Four  0 pounders ; seven  4 do. ; two  18  do.  Mounted. 

Seventeen  12  pounders ; three  6 do. ; seven  4 do. ; five  9 do.  Dismounted. 

Most  of  these  were  taken  from  the  Dutch,  when  their  fort  at  Commenda 
was  destroyed,  in  the  year  1782. 

Remarks. — There  appears  to  have  been  no  particular  change  or  improve- 
ment in  trade  or  agriculture  lately. 

* April  10, 1815.  (Signed)  W.  B.  Sewell. 

The  nature  of  the  trade  here  is  the  barter  of  East  India  and  Manchester 
goods,  also  powder,  iron,  lead,  and  rum,  for  gold,  ivory,  palm  oil  and  redwood 
boards.  The  extent  of  one  year’s  trade  would  not  exceed  100  ounces  of 
gold,  60  puncheons  of  palm  oil,  half  a ton  of  ivory,  and  1,000  boards.  The 
character  of  the  people  much  the  same  as  in  the  Fantee  country,  except  not 
so  addicted  to  drinking  and  pilfering.  Conduct  very  peaceable  towards  the 
fort.  The  progress  of  agriculture  has  decreased  since  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  there  not  being  that  vent  for  their  commodities,  which  there  was 
when  shipping  had  frequent  recourse  here.  The  abolition  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  any  visible  effect,  except  making  the  natives  poor  and  dis- 
satisfied. 

April  26,  1814.  (Signed)  J.  Moli.ah. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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JAMAICA. 

To  hit  Honour  the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the  Honourable  House  of 
Assembly. 

Tli*  Memorial  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  People  called  Methodists^  in 
the  said  island,  humbly  showeth, 

Tuat  your  Memorialists  are  in  connexion  with  that  body  of  religious  peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  usually  called 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  have  been  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
by  the  authorities  of  their  denomination  in  England  : 

That  the  avowed  and  real  object  of  your  Memorialists,  and  that  of  all  tho 
preachers  of  their  connexion,  is  one,  and  which,  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions,  they  endeavour  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  namely,  to 
render  their  hearers,  in  temper  and  conduct,  upright  and  humble  Christians: 
Their  design  is  wholly  uuconnected  with  politics,  it  is  purely  moral  and  re- 
ligious i and  (heir  principles  and  discipline  aro  altogether  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  being  absolutely  opposed  to  every  thing  that  would 
endanger  the  quiet  of  the  land  : 

That  your  Memorialists  are  conscious  of  the  most  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  disinterestedness ; and  are  well  assured  of  the  useful  effects  of  their 
labours,  in  the  reformed  lives,  the  humble  and  peaceful  deportment,  of  hun- 
dreds of  their  people,  as  well  as  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  re- 
spectable witnesses : 

That,  nevertheless,  your  Memorialists  feel  themselves  obliged  to  state  that 
much  misconception,  misrepresentation,  and  censure  have  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  object  of  their  mission ; that  it  has  been  blended  with 
other  associations  or  institutions,  and  confounded  with  every  description  of 
religious  teaching ; and  that,  in  consequence,  your  Memorialists  have  from 
time  to  time  suffered  much  opposition  in  their  endeavours  to  exercise  their 
calling: 

That  your  Memorialists,  however,  are  humbly  confident  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  their  system  of  doctrines  and  discipline  which  can  justify  these  opi- 
nions, and  the  consequent  opposition  they  experience.  With  regard  to  their 
doctrines,  they  enforce  (agreeably  with  the  Scriptures)  on  the  minds  of  tho 
people,  together  with  the  fear  of  God,  subjection  to  the  higher  powers,  obe- 
dience to  magistrates,  speaking  evil  of  no  man,  contentment,  quietness,  and 
prompt  attention  to  business ; in  like  manner  they  exhort  servants  and  slaves 
to  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour,  to  be  obedient  to  them,  and  to 
please  them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering  again,  not  purloining,  but 
shewing  all  fidelity,  and  in  singleness  of  heart  to  fulfil  their  duty  ; and,  in 
respect  to  their  discipline,  they  do  not  recommend  or  even  countenance  im- 
moderate or  frequent  fasting,  nor  do  they  hold  or  sanction  any  religious 
meetings  at  improper  hours : They  disapprove  of  a regard  to  dreams  and 
superstitious  fancies  of  every  kind : They  endeavonr  to  make  men  happy, 
contented,  and  industrious,  not  miserable,  ambitious,  or  slothful,  being  stu- 
dious to  render  them  fruitful  in  every  good  word  aud  work,  that  they  mar 
always  possess  a solid  hope  of  eternal  felicity  : 
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That  your  Memorialists  are  dearly  and  fully  persuaded  that  their  doc* 
trines  and  discipline,  with  the  manner  of  enforcing  them,  have  a direct  and 
powerful  tendency  to  promote  general  concord,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
their  tenets  subversive  of  good  order  or  public  prosperity,  nor,  although  the 
best  system  may  be  abused,  has  a single  instance  occurred  to  their  knowledge 
of  their  members  being  concerned  in  any  one  of  the  evil  designs,  or  disor- 
derly and  discontented  associations,  by  which  the  public  has  lately  or  at  any 
time  been  alarmed : 

Further,  that  your  Memorialists  have  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
contributions  made  by  their  societies  for  the  support  of  the  mission,  and  the 
nature  of  their  connexions  in  England  : To  which  they  respectfully  answer, 
that  they  neither  receive  nor  wish  for  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  means, 
inclination,  and  welfare  of  any  member  of  their  societies,  nor  have  they 
more  than  a reasonable  and  necessary  provision  for  food  and  raiment  and  un- 
avoidable contingencies,  and  even  this  is  supplied  them  by  the  stewards  of 
the  societies,  who  receive  the  contributions  from  the  people,  and  state  a re- 
gular account  of  the  whole,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  leaders  or  elders 
of  the  societies  : With  respect  to  their  friends  at  home.  Memorialists  receive 
no  salary  or  emoluments  from  them,  nor  any  instructions  but  what  are 
usually  printed  and  made  public,  and  are  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
affairs  of  government ; nor  have  they  any  correspondence  w ith  political  par- 
ties : In  short  they  are  not  influenced,  by  their  office,  duty,  instructions,  or 
inclinations,  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  legislation  of  the 
colony : 

Aud  lastly,  that  your  Memorialists,  willing  to  have  their  mission  better  un- 
derstood and  appreciated,  could  cheerfully  lay  before  your  Honourable  House 
a full  and  accurate  account  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  forms  and  govern- 
ment, of  their  societies ; the  nature,  qualifications,  appointments,  and  duties 
of  the  offices  of  their  preachers,  stewards,  and  leaders,  with  every  other  par- 
ticular concerning  their  economy ; but  they  apprehend  such  detail  would  be 
found  inconveniently  tedious : your  Memorialists,  however,  humbly  and  con- 
fidently trust  that  the  statement  now  submitted  will  be  found  worthy  the  at- 
tention, and  entitled  to  the  favourable  opinion,  of  your  Honourable  House : 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  most  earnestly  solicit  your  Honourable  House 
to  relieve  them  froiji  the  unfavourable  impression  which  has  so  long  operated 
against  the  integrity,  good  faith,  and  success  of  their  mission,  by  indulging 
them  with  a greater  degree  of  confidence  and  credit  than  has  hitherto  been 
manifested,  and  by  affording  them  such  facility,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  as  to  your  Honourable  House  may  appear  reasonable  and  expedient ; 
for  which  benign  interference  they  will  feel  the  liveliest  gratitude,  and  in  all 
their  proceedings  unceasingly  study  to  deserve  its  continuance. 

Joun  Wiggins. 

John  Shipman. 

W m.  White. 

Chapel  House,  Kingston , October  31,  1816. 
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To  the  Honourable  James  Lewis,  Esquire,  Speaker , and  others  the  Membertf 
of  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly . 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  People  of  Free  Condition  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  of  his  Majes- 
ty's free  subjects,  most  humbly  showeth, 

That  your  Petitioners,  with  the  utmost  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's person  and  government,  beg  leave,  on  approaching  your  Honourable 
House  for  the  second  time,  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  deeply  impressed 
with  sentiments  of  affectionate  gratitude  for  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
disabilities  and  incapacities  under  which  they  laboured ; that  they  contem- 
plate with  decided  predilection  the  admirable  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  that  they  agsure  your  Honourable  House  of  their  entire  and  un- 
alterable devotion  to  their  king  and  country : 

That  your  Petitioners  have  ever  borne  an  equal  share  in  all  taxes  and  con- 
tributions, without  deriving  an  equal  benefit  in  return,  with  the  white  popu- 
lation, and  have  on  all  emergencies  come  forward  with  cheerfulness  and 
promptitude  to  devote  their  lives  and  property  in  the  service  of  their  king 
and  country ; notwithstanding  such  services,  your  Petitioners  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow  have  to  state,  that  they  are  in  great  degradation  and  contempt, 
and  are  still  excluded  from  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  white  subjects, 
to  which  your  Petitioners  must  ever  consider  themselves,  as  a free  people, 
entitled: 

That  your  Petitioners  humbly  submit  to  the  Honourable  House,  that  as 

* taxation  and  representation ’ have  ever  been  considered  constitutionally, 

* as  inseparable,’  your  Petitioners  should  be  permitted  to  claim  such  rights 
in  general : 

That  your  Petitioners  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  express  that,  by  virtue  of 
divers  laws  now  in  force,  his  Majesty’s  free  subjects,  wIk>  form  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  population  of  this  island,  and  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
resources  and  contingencies  thereof,  do  yet  labour  under  many  incapacities, 
restraints,  and  privations,  which  affect  them  with  peculiar  severity  in  every 
station  of  life:  Your  Petitioners  most  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  the  humiliating  system  of  exclusion  and  reproach, 
which  those  laws  generate  and  keep  alive  in  this  their  native  land  : 

That  your  Petitioners  had  looked  forward  that  their  condition  would  have 
been  bettered  by  their  exemplary  conduct  and  peaceable  demeanour,  evinced 
on  all  occasions : Your  Petitioners  therefore  cannot  but  regret,  that  no  effec- 
tual amelioration  has  been  literally  produced,  notwithstanding  the  late  grants 
of  your  Honourable  House,  which  have  had  only  a partial  effect : 

That  your  Petitioners  humbly  submit  to  your  Honourable  House  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  undue  advantage  or  partiality  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  your  Petitioners  should  be  tried  by  their  peers,  or  by  a division 
thereof,  as  has  been  from  time  immemorial  granted  to  aliens  by  the  British 
constitution ; so  that  your  Petitioners  may  be  enabled  to  enter  the  courts 
of  justice  with  that  becoming  confidence,  which  the  nature  of  British  juris- 
prudence should  invariably  inspire : 

That  your  Petitioners  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  your  Honourable 
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House,  that  the  present  usage  of  compelling  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  free 
condition,  in  giving  testimonies  in  courts  of  justice,  to  produce  their  certi- 
ficates of  baptism  and  privilege,  has,  instead  of  promoting  the  ends  contem- 
plated by  your  Honourable  House,  been  productive  of  great  inconvenience 
and  expense,  from  the  unnecessary  production  of  these  papers  already  re- 
corded, and  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
your  petitioners  have  been  invariably  required,  however  frequent,  to  produce : 

That  many  of  your  Petitioners  have  beeu  baptised  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  late  Privilege  Act ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  rectors  of  several  parishes 
not  having  kept  records  of  baptism,  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  that  act,  and  your  Petitioners  are  unwilling  to  be  rebaptised 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  Protestant  faith : 

That  the  White  Deficiency  Law,  as  far  as  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  fre$ 
condition  are  affected,  may  be  repealed  ; and  that  the  present  disqualification 
of  such  others  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  free  condition,  born  iu  the  other 
British  colonies,  and  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
or  elsewhere,  whose  right  to  freedom  cannot  be  doubted,  should  also  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  it  appears  reasonable  and  expedient  to  your  Petitioners  to 
relax  the  disabilities  and  incapacities  under  which  they  still  labour,  and 
that  it  must  tend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment in  this  island,  that  his  Majesty’s  free  subjects  of  all  denominations 
professing  the  Christian  religion  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a free  con- 
stitution, and  should  be  bound  to  each  other  by  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
affection. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray  your  Honourable  House  will 
m its  wisdom  and  liberality  deem  the  several  laws  now  in  force  against  them 
no  longer  necessary  to  be  retained,  and  that  his  Majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects  of  free  condition  may  be  effectually  relieved  from  the  operation  of 
those  laws ; and  that  so  they  may  participate  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  of  the  British  constitution,  and  to  every  inducement  of  attachment  to 
that  constitution  equally  and  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects,  and  grant 
such  relief  iu  the  premises  as  to  your  Honourable  House  may  seem  meet. 

Aud  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

To  the  Honourable  James  Lewis,  Speaker , and  others  the  Mefnbers  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Humble  Memorial  and  Representation  of  the  uudersigned  Persons 
of  Colour  most  humbly  showetb, 

“ Tuat  your  Memorialists,  fully  assured  of  the  justice  and  liberality  which 
have  ever  distinguished  your  Honourable  House,  beg  leave  to  approach  your 
Honourable  House  for  the  purpose  of  expressiiig  their  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  were  conferred  on  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  scssious 
of  the  year  1813,  and  likewise  to  assure  you  that  they  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  constituted  authorities  of  this  island,  and  ever  will  be  devoted  to  bis 
Majesty’s  government,  and  the  security  of  their  native  country. 

Your  Memorialists  have  ever  confidently  expected  that  the  boon  conceded 
to  their  body  would  not  only  be  received  and  cherished  with  gratitude,  but 
would  have  been  the  means  of  firmly  establishing  their  peaceable  and  or- 
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derly  character,  and  evincing  a continuance  of  that  cheerful  acquiescence  to 
the  laws  of  their  country  which  has  ever  distinguished  them. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Honourable  House,  that 
they  lament  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  any  part  of  their  body  should,  by 
precipitancy  and  indiscretion,  have  claimed  an  extension  of  privileges,  in- 
somuch as  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  your  Honourable  House,  and 
affect  the  general  good  opinion  hitherto  entertained  of  them ; but  your  Me- 
morialists feel  sensibly  assured,  from  the  liberality  and  justice  of  your  Ho- 
nourable House,  that,  as  human  nature  is  not  infallible,  your  Honourable 
House  will  be  pleased  to  ascribe  the  motive  to  have  originated  more  from 
error,  than  any  latent  desire  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety : They  sincerely  hope  that  their  body,  by  their  peaceable  demeanour, 
will  manifest  a just  sense  of  the  benefits  derived  from  your  Honourable  House, 
and  merit  a continuance  of  your  considerate  regard  und  paternal  solicitude 
for  their  future  interest  and  welfare. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

January  28 th,  1817. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

Extract  from  the  Speech  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

« JN  Indin,  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of  Nepal  to  ratify  a Treaty  ol 
Peace  winch  had  been  signed  by  its  Plenipotentiaries,  occasioned  a renewal 
of  military  operations. 

■I  The  judicious  arrangements  of  the  Governor-General,  seconded  by  the 
bravery  and  perseverance  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces,  and  of  those  of  the  East 
India  Company,  brought  the  campaign  to  a speedy  and  successful  issue ; 
and  pence  has  been  finally  established  upon  the  just  and  honourable  terms  of 
the  original  Treaty.” 

Thursday,  Primary  Oth. 

The  Karl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  Thanks  of  the  House  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  for  his  conduct  in  the  Nepal  War.  He  would  not  enter  at  any 
length  into  a discussion  on  the  objects  and  policy  of  that  war,  because,  by 
the  vote  which  he  should  propose  to  the  Governor-General  and  the  Officers 
engaged  in  it,  he  should  pledge  their  Lordships  to  no  opinion  on  the  question 
of  its  justice  or  expediency.  He  however  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a word  or 
two  on  a subject  mentioned  by  a Noble  Earl  (Grey)  on  a former  night. 
That  Noble  Earl  was  completely  misinformed  when  he  supposed  that  any 
protest  had  been  made  by  two  Members  of  the  Supreme  Council  against  the 
commencement  of  hostilities ; indeed  he  was  authorised  in  saying,  that  not 
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merely  did  the  opinion  prevail  universally  in  India,  but  also  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  India  Company  at  home,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  war.  If  any 
Noble  Lord  had  read  the  papers  which  he  had  laid  upon  the  table,  he  would 
have  seen,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  an  encroachment  merely,  that  we 
had  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Nepal  Government,  but  that  a series  of 
aggressions  and  insults,  offered  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our  Allies,  and 
which  therefore  could  uot,  with  any  regard  to  our  character,  be  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed,  had  left  us  no  resort  but  an  appeal  to  arms.  Nevertheless 
he  should  not  propose  to  the  House  the  declaration  of  any  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  he  should  not  have  said  a word  respecting  it  but  to  do  away 
the  erroneous  impression  which  had  existed.  Wars  in  India,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
carried  on,  were  severe  in  their  trial  of  the  soldier,  and  called  for  the  greatest 
ability  in  those  who  had  the  direction,  and  the  most  spirited  exertion  in  the 
officers  who  w ere  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  plans.  To  die  war  to 
which  their  attention  was  now  called  this  remark  would  particularly  apply. 
The  scene  of  operations  was  on  the  frontier  of  India,  in  a mountainous  coun- 
try, impeded  with  mountain-forts  and  chains  of  redoubts ; and  the  greatest 
perseverance,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  therefore  necessary  to  bring  the  war 
to  a successful  issue.  He  should  not  enter  into  a detail  of  the  military  opera- 
tions, but  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  them,  to  show  the  desperate 
nature  of  some  attacks  which  had  been  made,  in  which,  unfortunately,  many 
brave  men  and  distinguished  officers  had  fallen.  He  should  only  name 
General  Gillespie.  The  British  arms  had  at  last  triumphed,  and  terms  of 
peace  were  proposed  and  signed  which  afforded  a security  against  the  renetval 
of  the  aggressions  complained  of.  After  the  treaty  was  signed  the  Nepal 
Government  refused  to  ratify  it.  The  Governor-General  had  consequently 
no  alternative  but  a renewal  of  hostilities.  And  though  the  Ilajah  of  Nepal 
iiad  meantime  taken  every  precaution  to  ensure  success,  the  contest  was  ter- 
minated with  glory  to  this  country  by  those  measures  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  wisdom  of  the  Govemor-Geuernl.  Though  terms  more 
advantageous  might  have  l>een  insisted  upon,  the  Governor-General  display- 
ed his  moderation  by  adhering  to  the  original  treaty.  For  the  whole  of  this 
transaction  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  the  Thanks  of  the  House  to 
“ General  the  Marquis  of  Hostings,  Governor  of  India,  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  forces  there,  for  his  judicious  arrangements  for  conducting  the 
military  operations  against  Nepal,  which  had  brought  that  war  to  a success- 
ful termination,  and  had  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a peace  on  safe  and  honour- 
able terms." 

* After  a few  words  from  Earl  Grosvenor,  which  were  replied  to  by  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  the  motion  was  agreed  to ; as  was  a vote  of  thanks  to  Major- 
General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  and  the  Officers  and  Troops  under  his 
command. 

Thursday , March  20th. 

REGISTRATION  OF  SLAVES. 

Lord  Grenville.  **  I rise,  my  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  yotir 
Lordships’  atteutiou  to  a subject  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests. 
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and  still  more  to  the  character,  of  the  Country,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. It  wiH  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships,  that  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  session,  we  had  under  our  consideration  the  subject  of  a 
Registration  of  Slaves,  with  a view  to  giving  furtherance  and  effect  to  the 
great  measure  of  the  abolition  of  that  odious  and  detestable  traffic,  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  more  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating 
the  unhappy  condition  of  an  immense  population  unfortunately  detained  in 
our  West  India  Colonies.  I then,  my  Lords,  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to 
call  your  Lordships*  attention  to  the  subject  early  in  the  present  session. 
On  the  former  occasion,  I called  your  I/irdships*  attention  to  some  of  the 
most  important  points  of  the  subject ; at  the  same  time  stating  my  reasons 
why  I then  refrained  from  proposing  any  specific  measures  for  the  adoption 
of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  Registration  of  Slaves  in  the  British  West 
India  Colonies.  My  principal  reason,  as  I then  stntcd  to  your  Lordships, 
was,  that  at  the  time  a strong  expectation  was  expressed  that  this  impor- 
tant subject  would  be  speedily  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  of  those  islands,  and  that  measures  would  be  adopted  by 
them  for  fulfilling  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  The  reason,  mv  Lords,  of  my  not  having  come  forward  earlier  in 
the  present  Session,  is,  that  I have  been  informed  that  several  of  those  local 
legislatures  had,  in  point  of  fact,  such  measures  under  consideration;  and 
that  in  our  principal  Colony,  a Bill  has  been  actually  passed  for  the  very 
object  I have  in  view.  Anxious  as  I am,  my  Lords,  that  every  measure 
should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
condition  of  the  Black  population,  I have  deemed  it  advisable  on  every  sen- 
timent  of  poliry,and  adue  regard  to  the  real  furtherance  of  the  object  iu  view, 
to  wait  for  the  operation  of  those  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
local  legislatures,  and  to  wait  the  opinion  which  may  be  formed,  as  to  the 
result  of  those  experiments,  in  another  place.  Though  I have  thus  acted  on 
the  opinion  that  the  regulation  of  such  measures  may  bo  better  left  to  the 
colonial  authorities  in  the  first  instance,  I certainly  do  not  mean  to  recognize 
the  principle,  that  by  the  act  of  any  authority  whatever,  there  can  be  placed 
out  of  the  protection  or  the  contruul  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  more  than  a million  of  the  subjects  of  this  empire.  At  the  same 
time,  my  Lords,  though  I say  this,  1 freely  admit,  that  with  regard  to  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  the  question,  if  the  local  legislatures  would  adopt 
such  measures  as  should  accomplish  the  great  object  in  view,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  leave  the  work  to  them.  In  this  view,  my  Lords,  I am  anxiously 
desirous  it  should  be  effected  by  the  colonial  authorities ; and,  in  this  hope, 
and  waiting  until  the  interesting  experiment  should  bo  tried,  before  any  in-^ 
terterence  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  take  place,  I have 
forborne  (what  otherwise  1 should  fcd  my  duty,)  to  call  the  earliest  attention 
of  your  Lordships  to  i his  important  subject.  In  one  of  the  Colonies,  from 
every  account  l have  received,  I learn  that  n measure  of  the  description  to 
which  I allude  has  actually  been  determined  upon  ; and  I now,  my  Lords, 
beg  leave  to  put  the  question  to  my  noble  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonial  Department,  whether  he  can  inform  me  what  has  been  done  by 
the  local  legislatures  on  this  important  subject,  and  more  particularly  if  » 
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measure  of  this  description  has  not  passed  the  legislature  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  ; and  whether  such  Bill,  or  any  other  Bill  that  has  been  passed  by 
any  of  the  other  islands,  has  been  received  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 

Earl  Bathurst.  u In  answer,  my  Lords,  to  what  has  fallen  from  my 
noble  friend,  I have  to  state,  that  about  the  time  when  the  subject  alluded  to 
was  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  circular  letters  were  addressed  by  his 
Majesty's  government  to  the  governors  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
with  instructions  recommending  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  and  to  take  steps  with  a view  to  their  passing  some  acts,  for 
the  purpose  of  u new  Registration  of  Slaves,  and  to  persuade  them  to  adopt 
measures,  with  a view,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
those  uufortunatc  persons.  Since  that  period,  my  Lords,  intelligence  has 
been  received,  that  in  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  an  Act  for  the  Registration 
of  Slaves  has  been  actually  passed,  and  also  another  Act  for  giving  further- 
ance and  effect  to  the  Abolition  Laws.  Intelligence  has  also  been  received 
from  Barbados,  that  an  Act  has  been  passed  there  for  the  due  Registration 
of  Slaves,  which  it  was  intended  to  follow  up  there  by  some  auxiliary  mea- 
sures ; but  that  those  proceedings  had  beeu  suspended,  until  they  should 
learn  what  would  be  done  on  the  subject  by  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 
And  intelligence  has  beeu  also  received,  that  some  other  Bills  were  passed  in 
other  islands  where  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  and  all  the  Colo- 
nies were  expected  to  follow  the  example  of  Jamaica.  Further  accounts  to 
the  same  effect  are  daily  expected.  The  Acts  which  have  been  received 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  that  most  of  the  colonial  legislatures  have  evinced  a disposition  on 
their  parts  to  attend  to  the  dcsiies  which  have  been  officially  communicated 
to  them  on  the  subject." 

Lord  Grenville.  u It  is  impossible,  my  Lords,  that  I should  not  feel 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  what  is  now  communicated  by  my  noble  friend, 
and  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sincere  pleasure  at  the  assurance 
given  by  my  noble  friend,  not  only  that  the  desired  measure  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  several  of  the  islands,  but  that  the  colonial  legislatures  have  evinced 
an  earnest  desire  further  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  unfortunate  por- 
tion of  the  West  India  population.  I trust,  my  Lords,  there  will  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  my  noble  friend  to  communicate  to  the  House  with- 
out delay  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  in 
order  that  we  may  see  how  far  they  ure  calculated  to  answer  the  great  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view,  and  whether  they  are  of  such  nature  and  effect,  as 
may  discharge  us  from  that  legislative  duty,  which  otherwise  is  still  imposed 
upon  us.  It  agreeable  to  my  noble  friend,  I shall  now  propose  a motion 
with  that  view. 

Earl  Bathurst.  **  1 do  not  think,  my  Lords,  such  a motion  on  the 
part  of  my  noble  friend  is  either  necessary  or  expedient,  and  possibly  soma 
difficulty  may  arise  in  drawing  up  one  suitable  to  the  occasion.  I believe, 
my  Lords,  I shall  be  able  to  lay  those  documents  on  the  table  before  the 
Easter  recess,  and  it  is  my  intention,  if  possible,  to  accompany  them  by 
such  Acts,  if  any,  as  shall  be  received  by  his  Majesty’s  goveramcot  in  the 
interval." 
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Lord  Grenville.  " I feel  perfectly  satisfied,  my  Lords,  at  what  my 
noble  friend  has  stated.” 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday,  February  6th. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

Mr.  Canning  said  that,  in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
notice  he  had  given  relative  to  the  vote  of  its  thanks  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  and  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  services  of  the  Bengal  Array, 
be  was  fully  impressed  with  the  force  of  the  contrast  by  which  such  services, 
greatand  successful  as  they  were,  roust  be  diminished,  when  compared  with 
the  magnificent  victories  and  splendid  triumphs  that  had  so  frequently  of  late 
attracted  the  admiration,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Country.  He  felt  strongly  that  distance,  and  the  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  theatre  of  contest,  tended  even  to  obscure  the  real  glory  of  military 
achievements  in  a remote  part  of  the  British  Empire.  But  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  justice  and  policy  did  not  permit  the  services  in  India  to  he 
passed  over.  In  whatever  part  of  our  extended  Empire — on  whatever  thea- 
tre, however  circumscribed,  British  valour,  when  and  wherever  exerted, 
deserved,  as  he  was  sure  it  would  receive,  the  gratitude  of  that  House  [hear, 
hear,  hear !]  Called  to  whatever  part  of  our  Empire,  he  it  near  or  be  it 
remote,  under  the  impulse  of  a generous  feeling  of  patriotism,  the  British 
soldier  was  ready  to  exercise  his  best  faculties,  and  of  course  should  be  en- 
titled to  national  commendation.  When  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  the 
native  branch  of  the  military  force  in  India  with  this  country  were  consi- 
dered, the  House  would  feel  with  him  that  justice  as  well  as  policy  required 
it,  rather  to  seek  than  to  spurn  the  opportunity  of  recognizing  their  splendid 
and  successful  exertions  [hear,  hear,  hear !].  It  was  good  policy,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  in  conveying  to  the  governments  and  servants  in  India,  that 
the  legislature  kept  a watchful  eye  upon  their  measures  and  pursuits,  and 
was  as  anxious  to  convey  praise  w here  it  was  merited,  as  it  was  determined  to 
controul  abuse  where  it  existed.  The  Nepalese  power  hud  within  a half 
century  grown  in  a great  degree  into  its  late  strength.  It  bordered  on  the 
British  frontier,  and  was  peopled  by  a hardy  and  warlike  race.  It  was  con- 
stituted, both  in  theory  and  practice,  to  be  a conquering  nation.  Ambitiou 
and  success  had  encouraged  the  incitement,  because  it  was  the  only  Hindoo 
power  in  India  that  had  never  bowed  its  neck  to  a Mahometan  conqueror.  That 
particular  distinction  could  be  considered  in  no  light  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
history  of  India  had  illustrated,  that  after  the  successful  progress  of  the  Ma- 
hometan victor,  the  arms  of  an  European  force  were  generally  successful. 
(The  Honorable  Member  here  proceeded  to  trace  the  consolidation  of  the 
Ghoorka  power  in  its  progress,  until  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.)  In  con- 
cluding the  arrangement  of  peace,  no  addition  of  the  British  territory  was 
contemplated.  The  Rajahs  dispossessed  by  the  Ghoorka  amis  were  restored 
to  their  former  possessions,  w here  restoration  wus  possible,  and  of  the  por- 
tion of  territory  dismembered  from  the  Ghoorka  power,  calculated  at  ont 
third,  a third  of  that  third  w as  annexed  to  British  India  from  the  controul  of 
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circumstances,  which  prevented  its  restoration  to  the  original  possessors. 
It  were  impossible,  in  the  review  of  the  brilliant  operations,  not  to  mention 
the  names  of  some  distinguished  officers  whose  efforts  were  most  conspicu- 
ous.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  enterprising  General  Gillespie,  iu 
storming  a mountain-fort,  lost  his  life,  rashly  it  might  be  thought  by  some, 
but  if  rashly,  it  was  hazarded  under  the  impulse  of  heroic  valour,  and  atoned 
for  by  his  regretted  fall  [Hear,  hear!].  Col.  Nicholls,  the  officer  next  in 
command,  achieved  the  object  of  that  division  of  the  army.  General  Och- 
terlony,  by  a succession  of  splendid  and  successful  operations,  which  those 
who  have  read  the  Gazettes  with  a soldier's  eye  would  best  appreciate,  ter- 
minated the  war  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Ghoorka 
territory.  When  the  war  was  renewed,  on  the  refusal  of  the  enemy  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  that  gallant  officer,  with  full  military  and  political  powers,  was 
directed  to  concentrate  all  his  efforts  against  the  capital,  a service  which  he 
• successfully  effected,  until,  when  within  a few  miles  of  that  capital,  he  was 
met  with  the  ratification.  No  addition  was  made  to  the  original  treaty 
derogatory  to  the  honour  or  disparaging  to  the  interests  of  the  enemy.  Hi* 
power  was  felt  to  be  sufficiently  crippled — his  resources  diminished,  without 
any  necessity,  from  inclination  or  interest,  of  pushing  to  extermination. 
Such  was  the  final  close  of  hostilities  against,  not  what  might  be  considered* 
formidable  rival,  but  an  active  and  daring  enemy.  The  discomfiture  he  has 
received  has  dissipated  any  inducement  that  other  powers  of  India,  weary 
perhaps  of  our  ascendancy,  or  inclined  to  profit  by  any  embarrassment, 
might  have  encouraged  from  such  co-operation.  The  firmness  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  thus  successfully  terminated  u war,  that  his  moderation  in  the 
outset  had  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  which  his  moderation  at  the  close 
had  marked  with  a magnanimous  forbearance  [Hear,  hear!].  The  Right  Ho- 
norable Gentlemen  then  moved  the  thanks  of  that  House  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Governor-General  of  Indiu,  for  those  judicious  arrangements 
which  led  to  a successful  war  and  to  on  honourable  and  permanent  peace 
[Hear,  hear !].  Likewise  to  General  Ochterlony  aud  the  other  officers  and 
troops  employed  in  the  Nepal  war. 

Jx>rd  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  assent  to  the  motion,  because  it  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  military  view  of  the  question.  Were  political  considerations 
blended,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  called  for  previous  informa- 
tion, because  he  had  understood  that  there  existed  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Noble  Governor-General,  and  the  most  distinguished,  as  they 
were  the  senior,  members  of  the  council  at  Bengal.  He  meant  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone  and  Mr.  Dowdeswcll.  Those  two  gentlemen,  who  had  filled  with  the 
highest  credit  the  most  efficient  offices  under  the  unparalleled  administration 
of  Marquis  Wellesley,  had,  he  was  led  to  believe,  differed  from  the  Gover- 
nor-General, either  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war,  or  the  ulterior  policy  arising 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  that  war,  and  the  state  of  the  negociation.  The 
Honourable  Member  also  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  late  limitation  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  which  limitation  was  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  officers 
of  the  Company's  service,  men  who  had  to  struggle  with  the  climate  and  the 
enemy  iu  a remote  country,  separated  from  family  and  connections  for  twenty 
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yean,  before  in  the  progress  of  promotion  they  could  obtain  the  rank  of  * 
field  officer,  a rank  usually  acquired  at  home  in  six  years.  Had  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  been  consulted  on  that  limitation, 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  sure  he  was  that  the  one, 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  merits  of  his  old  servants,  and  the  other, 
feeling  for  his  early  companions  in  arms,  would  never  have  advised  such  a 
prejudicial  exclusion  [Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  Cask  1 no,  in  explanation,  stated  that  he  never  heard  of  any  difference 
4»f  opinion  existing  in  the  council  at  Calcutta. 

The  motions  were  then  put  aud  carried  ncm  cob. 

Wednesday,  February  Ilf  A. 

COLONIAL  AUDIT. 

Mr.  Lusujkgtow  laid  on  the  table  the  estimates  of  money  paid  by  this 
country  to  France  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war  during  the  years 
1815-16;  likewise  copies  of  all  treasury  warrunts  transferring  the  audit  of 
public  accounts  from  the  Audit  General  Office  to  any  other  department. 

Mr.  HmiMW  rose,  not  for  die  purpose  of  making  auy  objection  to  the 
printing  of  those  papers,  but  radier  to  thank  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleinau  who  moved  for  dieir  production.  The  members  of  that  House 
had,  no  doubt,  perused  a statement  in  the  ordinary  vehicles  of  intelligence, 
by  which  it  did  appear  that  a sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  issued 
to  him  in  an  official  capacity,  with  a special  instruction  that  the  account  for 
its  application  should  be  made  to  the  Treasury  aloue.  In  this  statement  was 
comprehended  the  double  charge  of  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  of  corrupt  favour  towards  the  individual.  It  was  understood  to 
have  been  also  stated  by  a noble  individual  in  another  place,  and  he  could 
only  add,  tlint  the  place  aud  character  were  calculated  to  give  a degree  of 
weight  to  the  chaige.  He  therefore  felt  himself  called  upou  to  state,  that 
not  only  was  the  whole  unfounded,  but  there  was  not  a portion  of  it  true 
[Hear,  hear!].  No  such  sum  had  been  issued,  nor  had  any  such  special  ex- 
emption been  either  sought  or  allowed.  The  only  favour  he  had  ever  asked 
was,  the  most  prompt  and  accurate  audit  from  the  public  auditors.  What 
might  he  the  motive  of  the  person  who  had  imposed  the  statement  ou  the 
noble  individual — whether  it  was  from  a wish  to  asperse  the  public  depart- 
ment to  which  he  belonged,  or  to  gratify  private  malice,  he  could  not  say; 
but  lie  trusted  the  explanation  would  have  the  effect  of  inculcating  the  caution 
on  all  persons  bringing  charges — to  be  satisfied  that  the  facts  have  some 
foundation,  and  that  the  insinuations  they  throw  out  are  uot  wholly  unwar- 
rantable [Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  assure  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  that  he 
was  wholly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  papers  now  presented  were  moved 
lor  by  him  with  the  least  reference  to  the  statement  to  which  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  alluded.  The  motives  that  induced  him  to  call  for  these 
documents  arose  from  very  different  considerations.  It  was  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House  that,  two  sessions  ago,  at  the  late  period  of  the  session 
when  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  passing  business,  but  wheu  too 
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frequently  very  important  subjects  were  pressed  forward,  perhaps  from  that 
xery  fading  a creation  of  a new  department  was  authorized.  It  coosisted 
of  a president  and  two  members,  whose  duty  would  be  to  audit  the  colonial 
accounts.  There  did,  aud  does  exist,  at  Somerset  House,  a very  useful,  vexy 
expensive  hoard  of  audit, — at  an  expense,  altogether,  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a year ; and  the  sole  object  iu  moving  for  the  production  of  those 
papers  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  accounts  transferred  from  the  Somerset 
House  department  to  the  new  creation  of  colonial  audit.  On  a former  oc- 
casion he  lmd  felt  it  bis  duty  *p  put  a question  respecting  a vacancy  in  the 
colonial  hoard,  and  received  an  answer  that  could  uot  ajone  he  considered 
gratifying  to  the  country  in  its  desire  for  retrenchment,  hut  in  some  degree 
a concession  to  those  who  originally  opposed  the  construction  of  the  board 
of  colonial  audit ; for  now  it  was  admitted  by  the  Honourable  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  two  could  execute  the  duties,  for  the  discharge  of  which  three 
■were  originally  appointed.  With  respect  to  the  delay  in  passing  public  acr 
counts,  that  unfortunately  was  so  often  the  subject  of  general  complaint,  he 
■had  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  it  wap  the  intention  of 
an  Honourable  Friend  of  his  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  House, 
with  the  view  of  adopting  the  course  best  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  to  the  public  accountants  themselves. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  explanation,  stated  that  he  was  not  in  the  House  when 
the  Honoprable  and  Learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  made  the  motion  ; 
but  he  had  understood  that  he  accompanied  his  motion  with  no  obser- 
vations. After  what  had  been  published,  it  was  natural  then  to  think  that 
the  documents  were  called  for  in  reference  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Lushington  took  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  in  the  answer  to  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Geutlemau  (Mr.  Brougham),  given  by  an  Honourable 
Friend  (Mr.  Bourne),  respecting  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  he  (Mr. 
Bourne)  was  under  a mistake,  it  being  impossible,  from  the  muss  of  colonial 
accounts  unaudited,  for  the  colonial  department  to  discharge  its  duties 
without  the  renewal  of  that  appointment. 

Mr.  Brough  am  begged  to  ask  the  last  speaker,  whether  the  most  efficient 
member  of  the  colonial  board  had  not  died  lately  at  Malta ; and  whether  he 
had  not  been  sent  to  thut  Colony  to  arrange  sets  of  its  unaudited  accounts  ? 

Mr. Lush  i ngton  presumed  it  was  Colonel  Edwards  who  was  alluded  to.  He 
died  at  Malta,  and  was  there  arranging,  he  believed,  some  of  its  public 
accounts. 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  he  printed. 

Monday , March  10 th, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Mr.  Sennet  presented  a petition  from  a number  of  settlers  in  New  South 
Wales.  He  had  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  who  the  persons  were 
whose  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  petition,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
not  individuals  sent  out  of  this  country  for  their  crimes,  but  bona  Jide  Colo- 
nists. 1 be  petition  complained  generally  of  the  mode  in  which  the  laws 
v^ere  administered  in  the  Colony,  and  particularly  of  the  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive coftdjjcLpf  the  pre$tut  Governor.  It  stated  a variety  pf  qases  of  har4- 
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ships,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  personal.  Among  other  circumstances  it 
mentioned,  that  there  wore  eight  hundred  persons  who  had  served  their  times 
as  convicts  in  that  country,  but  for  whose  return  to  England  no  provision  was 
made.  Of  these  a great  portion  were  women ; and  the  House,  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  observed,  would  be  disgusted  to  hear,  that  the  only  mode  by  which 
these  unfortunate  females,  after  having  sutTcred  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
could  effect  a return  to  their  country,  was  by  prostitution.*  He  would  not 
at  present  say  more  on  this  subject,  because  it  would  enter  more  properly 
into  the  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  which  he  had  already  anuoun- 
ced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 

On  the  motion  that  the  petition  be  brought  up, 

Lord  Castlereagu  rose,  not  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the  motion,  or 
of  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject,  which,  as  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman observed,  would  better  take  place  on  a future  occasion,  but  to  express 
his  hope  that  the  House  would  not  allow  any  of  the  statemeuts  contained  in 
the  petition  to  operate  unfavourably  towards  the  character  of  the  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  whom  was  vested  the  government  of  the  Colony.  It 
was  due  to  that  Gentleman  to  state  that  he  had  filled  that  important  situation 
most  respectably  for  many  years.  He  had  been  appointed  to  it  when  h# 
(Lord  C.)  had  the  honour  to  hold  the  seals  of  the  colonial  department ; the 
only  recommendation  which  he  possessed  was  his  merit,  and  from  all  that  h« 
(Lord  C.)  had  since  heard,  he  had  completely  fulfilled  the  expectations 
eutert  ined  of  him  in  the  administration,  highly  difficult  as  it  was,  of  tha 
government  of  that  distant  and  important  Colony. 

Thursday,  March  13 th. 

COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  close  of  a speech  which  occupied  three  hours  in 
delivering,  in  the  course  of  which,  among  other  topics,  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  condemned  the  system  of  preference  of  domestic 
manufactories,  and  colonial  monoply,  as  injurious  to  foreigu  trade,  and  dwelt 
on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  trade  with  Spanish  America,  and  the 
political  independence  of  the  countries  comprehended  under  that  name, 
moved  the  following  resolutions : — 

M I.  That  the  trade  and  manufactories  of  the  country  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  such  unexampled  difficulty  as  demands  the  most  serious  attention 
of  this  House. 

44  II.  That  those  difficulties  are  materially  increased  by  the  policy  pursued 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  a reversion  of  this  system 
ought  forthwith  to  be  undertaken  by  the  House. 

44  III.  That  the  continuance  of  these  difficulties  is  in  a great  degree  owing 
to  the  severe  taxation  under  which  the  country  labours,  and  which  ought,  by 
every  practical  means,  to  be  lightened. 

44  IV.  That  the  system  of  foreign  policy  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters has  not  been  such  as  to  obtuin  for  the  people  of  this  country  those  com- 

• For  an  authentic  confirmation  of  this  fact,  see  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Transportation,  containing  a complete  account  of  the  state  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1812,  Colonial  Journal,  Vol.  II,  No.  IV,  p.  450. 
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roercial  advantages  which  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  courts 
fairly  entitled  them  to  expect.” 

On  the  first  resolution  being  proposed, 

Mr.  Frederick  Robinson  said, that  with  much  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  he  entirely  concurred.  Many  of  the 
observations  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country — respecting  the 
prohibitory  system  adopted  by  this  country  towards  other  countries — had 
his  entire  concurrence.  But  he  felt,  more  than  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  do  the  infinite  difficulty  there  was  in  extricating  our- 
selves from  that  system.  The  question  was  not,  now,  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong  to  introduce  the  system,  or  whether  the  ministers  were  to  be  bla- 
med who  had  got  us  into  that  system;  but  whether  we  could,  without  infinite 
danger,  escape  from  it,  now  that  we  were  so  deeply  entangled  in  it  ? In  all 
the  communications  which  he  had  had  with  persons  engaged  in  trade,  he  had 
never  heard  the  general  principle  denied,  but  he  could  never  get  the  indivi- 
dual to  allow  that  the  general  principle  ought  to  be  applied  to  his  case.  Ho 
admitted,  with  the  Honourable  and  Leanied  Gentleman,  that  it  was  true, in  a 
considerable  degree,  that  the  prohibitory  system  operated  to  produce  the 
present  distress  of  the  country.  It  operated  to  produce  that  distress,  be- 
cause it  prevented  the  entering  into  beneficial  arrangements  with  foreign 
powers.  But  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  argued  that,  after  tho 
supplies  which  we  gave  to  the  different  nations  of  the  continent,  we  ought  to 
have  made  the  efforts  on  our  part  dependent  on  a sort  of  condition  that  they 
should  give  us  certain  trading  concessions  in  return.  But  he  would  venture 
to  say,  that  no  concessions  extorted  from  foreign  powers  in  this  manner 
could  possibly  be  lasting.  Were  the  nutions  on  the  continent  so  unlike 
ourselves,  that  they  should  allow  themselves  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  ? 
Take  Holland,  for  instance,  which  had  benefitted  the  most  from  our  exertions 
by  her  extention  of  territory.  Did  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
imagine  that  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  would  remain  quiet  under  an 
arrangement  exclusively  beneficial  to  us  ? It  was  hopeless  to  expect  these 
concessions,  unless  we  could  induce  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to 
consent  to  our  giving  the  same  facilities  to  foreign  states  which  they  gave  to 
us. — If  we  failed  in  this,  the  extorting  concessions  from  others  would  only 
lead  to  heart  burnings,  which  would  soou  defeat  the  hopes  of  advantage 
which  we  might  promise  to  ourselves  from  the  arrangement.  But  it  was  to 
be  recollected,  with  regard  to  those  powers  to  whom  we  gave  assistance, 
that  they  were  not  fighting  for  a cause  exclusively  their  own,  but  for  a common 
cause ; and  if  we  had  made  the  assistance  dependant  on  concessions  to  our 
trade,  we  should  have  been  no  longer  acting  a disinterested  part — no  longer 
able  to  hold  the  tone  we  were  enabled  to  hold,  and  we  should  have  laid  our- 
selves open  to  reproaches  far  from  honourable  to  us  as  a nation.  With 
regard  to  France,  the  case  would  have  been  still  worse.  The  effect  of  the  war, 
with  regard  to  France,  had  been  the  reducing  her  pride,  the  stripping  her  of 
the  emblems  of  glory  which  she  derived  from  the  surrounding  territories;  and 
if,  besides  this  humiliation,  we  had  insisted  on  commercial  advantages  from 
that  country,  what  hope  was  there  that  the  people  of  France  would  ever 
have  borne  with  this  usage  ? Had  we  adopted  the  policy  recommended  by 
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the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  thtit  policy  could  not  haVe  held— 
sooner  or  later  we  should  have  been  driven  from  it.  It  was  not  possible  to 
avail  ourselves  of  our  former  beneficial  treaties.  He  was  convinced,  from 
tbC  rooted  prejudices  iu  this  country,  against  any  facilities  being  given  to 
foreign  powers,  in  disposing  of  their  manufactories  in  this  country,  that, 
every  proposition  of  this  nature  would  be  overcome  by  the  hostility  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  manufacturers.  Whether  commercial  treaties  were  bene- 
ficial or  not,  he  would  not  say — the  question  was  one  which  was  open  to 
great  doubt — but  this  he  was  sure  of,  that  they  netcr  could  be  beneficial 
where  the  advantages  were  not  reciprocal.  He  agreed  with  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  as  to  the  bad  effects  on  ouf  own  commerce  of  our 
restrictive  policy.  But  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  was  not 
aware  of  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  was  involved. — With  regard 
to  the  com  bill,  he  agreed  with  him,  that  it  stood  by  itself— that  its  over- 
whelming importance  set  all  principle  at  defiance.  He  stated  this,  that  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  might  reflect,  if  he  found  that  one  sub- 
ject was  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  the  operation  of  his  principle,  there 
could  be  no  wonder  that  others  should  also  claim  their  exceptions — he  would 
find  exceptions  claimed  by  many  of  his  friends  beside  him.  The  Honour- 
able Member  for  Essex  wished  that  the  exception  with  regard  to  corn  should 
be  extended  to  every  article  of  agricultural  produce. — With  respect  to  two 
of  the  articles,  hides  and  tallow,  had  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  imposi- 
tion of  prohibitory  duties  on  them,  there  would  have  been  an  Utter  end  of 
the  magnificent  prospects  opened  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man in  South  America,  os  these  were  the  chief  articles  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  for  our  manufactures.  With  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the 
Country,  he  did  not  wish  to  represent  them  otherwise  than  they  really  were 
he  knew  them  to  be  very  great,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  be 
insensible  to  them  : but  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  in  thinking  that  so  little  of  them  was  to  be  considered  as  tempo- 
rary ; and  in  this  he  was  a good  deal  borne  out  by  what  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  himself  had  said  last  year  in  his  speech  on  the 
agricultural  question  ; for  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  ex- 
pressly said,  that  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  was  a cause  of  consider- 
able distress.  With  respect  to  tire  woollen  and  iron  trade,  for  instance,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  cessation  of  war  should  not  strike  a very  heavy 
blow  on  those  manufacturers. — But  he  had  endeavoured  to  weaken  to-night 
what  he  had  then  asserted,  by  saying  that  the  temporary  distress  must  be 
considered  as  now  blown  over— tlmt  this  was  the  third  year  of  peace,  and 
that  the  temporary  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  cessation  of  former  wars 
had  been  repaired  in  a much  shorter  space  of  time.  But  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  had  forgotten  that  though  this  might  be  said  to  be 
the  third  year  of  peace,  yet  that  several  months  of  1815  were  occupied  in 
war,  and  preparations  for  war— and  that  the  greatest  expenditure  which  this 
country  ever  had  mude  was  made  in  1815 — and  the  most  extensive  efforts  ever 
made  by  this  country  were  made  in  that  year.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war  should  be  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  fo»- 
»er  wars ; first,  from  is  longer  duration ; secondly,  from  its  enormous  ex* 
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pense;  and  lastly,  from  its  baring  called  into  operation  a much  greater 
extent  of  the  population  and  capital  of  tbe  country.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances the  distress  was  much  more  likely  to  be  of  longer  duration,  Now 
let  it  not  be  supposed  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  argue  that  a transition  from 
war  to  peace  was  not  the  happiest  thing  which  could  befrd  this  country. 
His  argument  was  against  war,  seeing  the  unnatural  prosperity  to  which  it 
gave  rise. — The  rerulsion  from  the  cessation  of  that  unnatural  prosperity 
occasioned  by  the  war,  was  tbe  most  powerful  of  all  arguments  against  war; 
and,  holding  this  opinion,  he  could  not  help  considering  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  act  on  the  principle  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man, with  regard  to  South  America ; for  we  could  not  act  on  this  principle 
without  risking  another  war ; and  if  once  we  got  into  war  with  Spain,  or  any 
other  power,  there  was  no  saying  to  what  extent  that  war  might  ultimately 
spread.  The  conduct  pursued  by  France  in  the  course  of  the  hostilities 
between  os  and  our  Colonies  would  not  justify  us  ill  imitating  tbeir  conduct 
in  tbs  dissentions  between  Spain  and  her  Colonies.  The  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  France,  during  the  American  war,  excited  a very  general  in- 
dignation among  all  classes  m this  country  ; even  those  who  were  against 
the  American  war  loudly  reprobated  the  interference  of  France  at  that 
period.  How,  then,  would  it  be  less  unjust  and  wise  for  ns  at  this  period  to 
interfere  in  the  dissensions  between  Spain  and  her  Colonies  ? The  Honour- 
able and  Learned  Gentleman  was  fond  of  imputing  to  the  Government  of 
this  country  a love  of  tyranny,  the  flattering  of  unworthy  Courts,  and  every 
unworthy  motive ; he  was  most  ready  to  impute  the  worst  motives  to  his 
Majesty’s  ministers ; but  bis  readiness  in  imputing  such  motives  was  no 
reason  why  tbe  House  should  adopt  his  opinions.  He  should  now  advert  to 
a few  of  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  distress  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  his  recollection  would  enable  him.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gen- 
tleman had  endeavoured  to  draw  a most  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  minen  and  manufacturers  of  iron  in  Staffordshire.  It  was  indeed  true 
that  great  distress  did  exist  among  the  iron  manufacturers  of  that  county ; 
but,  in  one  branch,  that  of  tbe  armourers,  it  was  easy  to  account  for  that 
distress  from  the  cessation  of  demand  of  one  great  article,  which,  but  for  war, 
sever  would  have  been  manufactured  to  the  same  exteut.  It  was  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  peace,  therefore,  that  that  branch  should  fall.  As  for 
as  that  went,  the  evil  certainly  was  not  temporary,  and  nothing  but  a new  war 
could  put  an  end  to  it.  With  respect  to  another  article  of  minor  importance, 
the  watch  trade,  be  really  did  not  see  bow  it  was  possible  for  the  House  to 
effect  any  improvement  in  that  trade.  There  was  a great  facility  in  smug- 
gling foreign  watches  into  the  country,  from  their  being,  as  he  understood, 
sot  only  much  cheaper,  but  in  some  respects  better  than  our  own.  During 
the  war  tbe  intercourse  was  less,  and  of  consequence  the  smuggling  also  less. 
They  were  now  brought  into  the  country,  not  by  common  smugglers,  but  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  coming  from  France.  With  respect  to  the  tailors,  of 
whom  eighteen  thousand  were  said  to  be  out  of  employ,  this  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  arose  from  a cessation  of  the  army  demand.  That  the  want 
of  employment  of  tailors  was,  however,  a proof  of  the  distress  of  the  times, 
be  was  ready  to  admit ; for  if  mea  had  more  money,  they  would  naturally 
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buy  more  coats  with  it.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  ad- 
verted to  another  branch  of  our  trade,  and  commented  with  great  force  on 
the  system  pursued  by  this  country  with  regard  to  timber:  though  he  did  not 
go  so  far  as  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  with  regard  to  that 
subject,  he  wished  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  only  knew  the 
difficulties  with  which  any  person  would  have  to  struggle  who  attempted  to 
make  any  change  in  the  system.  The  persons  concerned  considered  their 
interest  as  absolutely  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system  ; and  he 
believed  if  all  the  interest  of  the  Government  were  employed  w ith  the  view 
of  overturning  the  system,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed.  Ho 
had  adverted  also  to  another  subject,  the  system  pursued  with  regard  to 
iron,  by  which  foreign  iron  was  prevented  from  coming  here ; but  he  be- 
lieved that  any  attempts  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  this  respect  would  be 
equally  unsuccessful.  With  respect  to  another  article,  foreign  linen,  be  be- 
lieved he  had  been  burnt  in  effigy  in  half  the  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
at  the  time  when  he  endeavoured  to  take  off  the  duty  on  that  article.  It  was 
only  last  year  that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Finlay),  pro- 
posed a committee  for  taking  that  subject  into  consideration,  but  the  House 
would  not  grant  the  committee.  He  stated  these  things  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty there  was  in  bringing  all  parties  concerned  to  adopt  one  common 
principle.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  asked  why  there  was 
such  a heavy  export  duty  on  coals  ? Why  not  take  this  duty  off  and  warm 
half  the  people  of  Europe?  But  if  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
were  to  come  to  the  House  with  any  proposition  to  this  effect,  he  would  im- 
mediately have  the  half  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  in  arms  against 
him.  Only  last  year  he  had  proposed  to  take  off  the  export  duty  on  smaller 
coals.  Immediately  the  manufacturers  of  glass  came  forward  and  said 
this  measure  would  be  enabling  foreign  manufacturers  of  the  article  to 
undersell  and  ruin  them.  He  who  thought  that  the  taking  off  the  duty 
would  euuble  us  to  sell  our  coals  over  Europe,  forgot  that  in  France  and  in 
Holland  there  was  a high  import  duty,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  their  own  coal 
mines.  The  import  duty  in  Holland  was  as  high  as  our  export  duty  here. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  taking  off  that  export  duty  would  be,  not  to  put  mo- 
ney in  our  own  treasury,  but  into  that  of  the  Dutch  treasury  in  Holland. 
France  also  had  calculated  pretty  much  on  our  export  duty.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  this  that  they  did  not  wish  to  encourage  the  importation  of  coals 
from  this  country. — The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  entertained 
much  two  sanguine  views  on  this  subject.  What  he  said  now  he  did  not 
consider  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  him,  of  wishing 
thut  we  had  never  entered  into  the  restrictive  system,  and  thinking  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  we  could  break  through  it.  Auy  person,  however, 
who  thought  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  could  ever  again  be 
placed  on  the  footing  in  which  it  was  for  several  years,  would  be  very  much 
disappointed.  We  had  been  in  possession  of  most  of  the  valuable  Colonies, 
and  from  them  we  had  supplied  the  nations  with  the  produce  of  these  Colo- 
nics, which  to  every  people  were  almost  necessaries  of  life.  If  we  looked  to 
our  accounts  of  exports,  we  should  find  that  a great  part  of  the  diminution 
iu  our  exports  was  in  colonial  produce.  The  exportation  of  sugar,  coffee, 
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Ice.  in  some  years,  had  amounted  to  more  than  eight  millions.  When  the 
House  recollected  that  so  many  Colonies  had  been  given  up,  and  among 
others,  the  magnificent  Colony  of  Java  to  the  Dutch,  the  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  those  Colonies,  would  never  again  find  their  way  to  the  continent 
through  this  couutry.  The  cessation  of  war  must  sooner  or  later  establish 
manufactures  on  the  coutinent  of  Europe.  What  was  there  to  prevent  it  ? 
The  people  on  the  continent  had  capital,  skill,  and  industry;  there  was  no- 
thing mysterious  in  the  machinery.  At  present  we  might  be  somewhat 
better  at  constructing  the  machinery,  and  have  more  skill  in  working  it ; 
but  if  peace  should  last,  and  God  grant  it  may,  he  did  not  see  what  there 
was  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  continent  to  rival  us,  if  not  in  countries 
where  no  manufactures  were  established,  at  least  in  their  own  countries. 
France  had  paid  great  attention  to  her  cotton  manufactures ; already  she 
manufactured  the  best  cloths  and  silks.  What  was  there  to  prevent  her 
also  manufacturing  cottons?  So  it  was  with  Saxony,  and  several  other 
parts  of  Germany — so  it  was  with  Switzerland — and  so  it  would  be  in  every 
country  possessed  of  capital  and  industry.  He  felt  that  he  had  troubled  the 
House  long  enough  with  these  details,  so  he  should  now  close  his  observa- 
tions. If  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  concluded  his 
speech  in  the  way  he  began  it,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  met  it 
with  so  decided  au  opinion  as  that  which  he  was  now  forced  to  come  to  upon 
it.  He  had  hoped  and  wished  that  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
would  bring  tl»e  subject  before  the  House  in  a way  that  would  allow  of  some 
practical  conclusion.  From  that  course  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gen- 
tleman had  departed— he  had  given  a different  character  to  his  motion— he 
therefore  could  not  posibly  agree  to  it,  and  he  should  therefore  move  the 
other  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Mr.  Baring,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Alderman  Atkins, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  ; and  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
C.  Grant,  Junr.  Mr.  Finlay,  and  Lord  Castlereacu,  of  that  of  Mr. 
Robinson. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied,  after  which  the  House  divided,  when  there 
appeared,  for  passing  to  the  Orders  of  the  Day — Ayes  118— Noes  63. 
— Majority  55. 

Wednesday,  March  19<A. 

DUTY  ON  RICE. 

Mr.  Lushington,  in  presenting  some  papers  relative  to  the  duties  paid 
•pon  the  importation  of  rice,  said,  that  as  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a 
former  evening  had  been  misunderstood,  he  wished  now  distinctly  to  state, 
that  the  suspension  of  duties  upon  the  importation  of  rice  from  America 
would  continue  till  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  and  from  the  East  Indies  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1818. 

SPANISH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  move  for  some  papers  relative  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. About  seven  or  eight  months  ago  an  expedition  sailed  from  Rio  Ja- 
neiro to  Monte  Video,  and  took  a strong  position  in  that  neighbourhood, 
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and  at  Ac  date  «f  (he  last  accounts  it  was  left  in  a state  of  siege.  Tt  was 
hardly  to  he  presumed  that  such  an  expedition  could  have  been  midertaketi 
without  the  consent  of  Spam.  It  was  well  known  what  a high  situation 
'Lord  Bereafewd  hekl  abroad,  and  it  appeared  be  had  organised  that  expe- 
ctation. The  counter  had  a right  to  know  what  steps  Ministers  had  taken, 
and  whethor  they  had  or  laid  not  sanctioned  such  a proceeding.  Nothing 
could,  he  was  sure,  be  mote  satisfactory  to  the  country,  than  to  hear  that  no 
■steps  whatever  had  been  taken  against  the  Colonies,  for  die  success  of  whose 
cause  he  was  sure  ah  men  were  at  this  moment  heartily  praying.  He  mo- 
wed, therefore,  for  oepies  of  all  treaties  respecting  the  cession  of  Monte 
Video  to  Portugal,  and  of  all  correspondence  relative  to  that  subject. 

Lord  Castlekewoh  had  no  knowledge  of  any  suoh  treaties,  and  he  couM 
say,  on  good  grounds,  that  no  stop  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  been 
taken  by  government  about  the  Colonies,  but  that  on  the  contrary  we  had 
Irept  a -strict  neutrality.  Lord  Beresford  was  (he  servant  of  another  govern- 
ment, and  he  certaiifly -would  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  duty,  were  he -to 
-divulge  to  (liis  government  what  the  proceedings  of  drat  government  were, 
■with  which  be  was  more  immediately  connected,  from  the  relation  exist- 
ing -between  the  Courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  no  such  treaty  did  exist. 
He  deprecated  any  discussion  taking  place  at  present  on  this  question.  ' 
Mr.  Brocobam  said,  it  was  important  to  hear  that  a strict  neutrality 
hod  been  dbserved,  but  he  wished  to  know  whether,  when  our  officers  were 
•not  blamed  fur  acting  in  the  army  against  the  Colonies,  any  blame  would 
attach  to  those  officers  who  might  aid  the  army  of  the  Colonists. 

lordCxsn.rirF.AOH  did  not  believe  there  was  one  officer  of  our  wrmy  serv- 
-ing  in  the  army  of  Portugal  against  the  Colonies,  nor  was  he  aware  of  any 
proclamation  having  been  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  as  alluded  tb 
by  the  Learned  Gentleman  the  night  before.  He  thought  no  encourage- 
ment should  he  given  to  our  countrymen  to  enterthe  army  of  the  Colonists. 

Mr.  Beacon. cm — Is  it  true  that  Lord  Beresford  resided  up  to-tbe  the  mo- 
ment of  the  expedition  sailing!  us  dj  ■■>- 

Mr.  Lamb  wished  to  know  whether  the  measures  of  Lord  Beresford  would 
not  be  viewed  as  the  measures  of  this  country,  acting  with  Hie  consent  aud 
concurrence  of  the  Portuguese? 

Lord  Castlereagh  again  repeated,  that  Lord  Beresford  was  the  servant 
of  another  Crown,  and  his  conduct  in  that  service  could  not  be  viewed  as 
affecting  this  country. 

Mr.  Pox  sou  by  wished  to  ask  the  Noble  Lord  whether  this  country  had 
taken  any  steps  with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  conduct  which  the 
siHgects  of  that  power  should  hold  with  the  Colonies  ? 

Lord' Caste  ere  Aon.—^4  The  United  States  have  acted  on  their  own  views, 
and  without  any  interference  from  his  Majesty’s  Ministers." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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REGISTRATION  OF  SLAVES. 

I.  JAMAICA. 

An  Act  for  a more  particular  Return  of  Slaves  in  this  Island , and  tht 
Enrolment  thereof. 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  this  island  is  anxious  to  show,  by  every  means 
in  its  power,  the  most  sincere  disposition  to  guard  against  any  possible  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  for  the  evasion  of  which 
the  return  of  peace  may  be  thought  to  afford  facilities:  And  whereas  a 
more  particular  return  of  the  slaves  in  this  island  than  has  hitherto  beeu  re- 
quired by  the  laws  heretofore  passed  for  that  pur|>ose,  and  an  enrolment 
thereof,  may  be  advantageous : We,  your  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  Assembly  of  this  your  Majesty’s  islaud  of  Jamaica,  do  most 
humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted ; be  it  therefore, 
enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  of  this  your  Majesty’s 
island,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who  shall  be  present  in  this  island 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June  next,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and 
shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  any  slave  or  slaves  within  the  same,  whe- 
ther as  owner,  mortgagee,  trustee,  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  se- 
questrator, committee,  receiver,  assignee,  lessee,  attorney,  agent,  or 
otherwise  howsoever,  do  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
September  then  next,  render  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish 
where  such  slave  or  slaves,  so  possessed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered 
to  be  most  permanently  settled,  worked,  or  employed,  a true  and  perfect 
list  or  return  in  writing,  or  true  and  perfect  lists  or  returns  in  writing,  of  all 
and  every  slave  and  slaves  so  possessed  by  him,  her,  or  them,  and  so  settled, 
worked,  or  employed  within  such  parish  as  aforesaid ; each  and  every  of 
which  lists  or  returns  shall  specify,  in  the  first  place,  the  name  or  names  of 
the  possessor  or  possessors  as  aforesaid  of  the  several  slaves  in  such  list  or 
return  contained,  and  the  character  or  capacity  in  which  he,  she,  or  they 
*o  possess  the  same,  whether  as  owner  or  otherwise,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned ; and,  in  all  cases  where  such  possession  shall  not  be  as  owner,  then 
also  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom,  or  for  whose 
estates  or  interests  such  slaves  are  so  possessed,  and  in  words  at  length  the 
total  number  of  male  slaves,  and  the  total  number  of  female  slaves,  con- 
tained in  every  such  list  or  return ; and  shall  further  specify,  in  distinct  co- 
lumns, according  to  the  form  in  the  schedule  marked  A hereunto  annexed, 
the  following  particulars,  beginning  with  the  list  of  males,  and  distinguish- 
ing them  from  die  list  of  females  ; that  is  to  say,  iu  the  first  of  the  said 
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columns,  and  which  shall  be  entitled,  a Names,”  shall  be  inserted  thfe 
name  of  each  slave  by  which  he  or  she  has  been  usually  called  and  known ; 
in  the  second  of  the  said  columns,  and  which  shall  be  entitled  “ Colour/’ 
the  colour  of  such  slave,  that  is,  whether  negro,  sambo,  mulatto,  quadroon, 
or  mestee ; in  the  third  of  the  said  columns,  and  which  shall  be  entitled 
u Age,”  the  age,  or  reputed  age,  of  such  slave,  according  to  the  best  of  the 
knowledge  or  belief  of  the  party  w ho  shall  make  attestation  on  oath  to  the 
truth  of  such  list  or  return,  as  hereinafter  mentioned ; in  the  fourth  of  the 
said  columns,  and  which  shall  be  entitled  “ African  or  Creole,”  it  shall  be 
shown  whether  such  slave  is  an  African  or  creole,  according  to  the  best  of 
the  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  party  making  attestation  on  oath  to  the  truth 
of  such  list  or  return,  as  hereinafter  mentioned ; and  in  the  fifth  of  the 
said  columns,  and  which  shall  be  entitled  u Remarks,”  it  shall  be  shown, 
opposite  to  the  name  of  each  and  every  slave,  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
such  slave,  if  the  mother  he  returned  in  the  same  list  or  return:  and  in  all 
oases  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall,  at  any  time  within  three  years  next 
preceding  the  said  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  have  run  away  from  the  possessioa 
of  the  party  or  parties  makiug  such  return  as  aforesaid,  or  from  the  person 
or  persons  whom,  or  whose  estates,  they  in  auy  manner  represent  us  afore* 
said,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  party  making  attestation 
on  oath  to  the  truth  of  such  list  or  return,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  still 
continue  a runaw  ay  on  the  said  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousaud 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  there  shall  be  stated  the  uame  and  description 
of  every  such  runaway  slave  as  aforesaid,  in  like  manner  as  of  the  other  slaves 
to  be  included  in  such  list  or  return;  and  opposite  to  the  name  of  every  such 
runaway  who  shall  then  have  been  absent,  and  of  every  slave  who  may  be  a 
runaway  for  the  space  of  three  months  or  upwards  then  next  preceding, 
shall  be  inserted,  in  the  suid  column  entitled  “ Remarks/’  the  word  M Run- 
away.” 

II.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  no  person  or  persons 
in  possession,  os  tenant  or  tenants  by  parol  only,  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  on 
the  said  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  shall  be  bouud  to  make  such  return  of 
the  same,  unless  the  person  or  persons,  from  whom  such  slave  or  slaves  are 
rented  or  hired,  shall  then  be  an  absentee,  and  unrepresented  in  this  island  by 
attorney  or  agent  authorized  to  receive  the  rent,  in  which  cases  the  tenant  or 
tenants  shall  be  bound  to  make  such  return,  but  otherwise  the  person  or 
persons  hiring  out  such  slave  or  slaves,  his  or  their  attorney  or  agent  autho- 
rized to  receive  the  rent,  shall  be  bound  to  make  such  return : and,  in 
order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  irregularities  or  mistakes  in  making 
such  lists  or  returns,  a sufficient  number  of  printed  forms,  according  to  the 
schedule  A hereunto  annexed,  shall  be  lodged  in  due  time  before  the  said 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  with  the 
several  clerks  of  the  vestries  throughout  this  island,  and  shall  tie  delivered  to 
all  persons  applying  for  the  same  at  a price  not  exceeding  fivepence  for  each^ 
sheet,  and  which  printed  forms  the  receiver-general  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  this  island  : and  the  said  clerks 
of  the  vestries  are  authorized  and  required  uot  to  receive  any  returns  of 
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slaves,  unless  the  same,  or  the  lost  sheet  of  each  and  every  such  lists  or 
returns,  when  such  list  or  return  shall  consist  of  more  than  one  sheet,  shall 
be  made  upon  one  of  such  printed  forms,  ami  each  preceding  sheet  shall 
contain  the  same  number  of  columns,  and  be  headed  in  the  same  manner, 
as  such  printed  sheet. 

in.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  Tiuit  the  said 
several  lists  or  returns  of  slaves,  as  hereinbefore  required,  shall,  before  they 
are  rendered  to  the  several  clerks  of  the  vestry,  be  verified  by  the  oath  (or, 
where  the  party  is  a Quaker,  by  the  solemn  affirmation)  of  the  person,  or 
one  of  the  persons  (if  there  be  more  than  one),  making  such  return ; and 
such  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the 
party  making  the  same,  and  subjoined  to  the  list  or  return  to  which  the  same 
refers,  and  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  to  the  form  and  effect  follow* 
ing ; that  is  to  say, 

/,  A.  B.  do  swear  (or,  if  a Quaker,  solemnly  affirm)  that  the  abate  list  and 
return , consisting  of  (here  insert  the  number  of  sheets)  sheets  is  a true, 
perfect,  and  complete  list  and  return,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  in  every  particular  therein  mentioned,  of  all  and  every  slave  and 
slaves  possessed  by  me  (here  insert  the  name  of  any  joint  possessor),  as 
(owner,  mortgagee.  See.  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  where  the  possession  is 
held  otherwise  than  as  owner,  add  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom,  or 
for  whose  estate  or  interest,  such  possession  is  held),  considered  as  most 
permanently  settled,  worked,  or  employed,  in  the  parish  of  on  the 

twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventeen , without  fraud,  deceit,  or  evasion  : so  help  me  God : 
Which  oath,  or  affirmation,  shall  be  made  before  any  judge  of  the  supreme 
or  either  of  the  assize  courts  of  this  island,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  parish  for  which  the  return  is  intended,  and  such  judges  and  justices  re- 
spectively are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  the  same. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who 
shall  be  present  in  this  island  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in  every  third  succeeding  year,  and  shall 
then  be  in  possession  of  any  slave  or  slaves  within  the  same,  whether  as 
owner,  mortgagee,  trustee,  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  sequestrator, 
committee,  receiver,  assignee,  lessee,  attorney,  agent,  or  otherwise  howso- 
ever, do  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  September  then  next 
ensuing,  render  in  to  the  clerks  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish,  where  such  slave 
or  slaves  so  possessed  shall  be  considered  to  be  most  permanently  settled, 
worked,  or  employed,  a true  and  perfect  list  or  return  in  writing,  according 
to  the  schedule  marked  B hereunto  annexed;  which  shall  state,  in  the  first 
place,  the  total  of  males  and  females  contained  in  the  last  return,  and  show 
the  increase  and  decrease,  if  any  there  be,  in  the  same,  and  shall  state  the 
name  of  every  slave  constituting  part  of  such  increase  and  decrease,  begins 
ning  w ith  the  males,  and  distinguishing  where  the  list  of  males  ends  and  the 
list  of  females  begins,  and  the  colour,  reputed  age,  and  whether  African  or 
Creole,  in  the  columns  so  respectively  entitled ; and  in  the  column  entitled 
“ Remarks”  the  names  of  the  mothers  of  children,  if  both  mother  and  child 
are  in  the  same  list ; and  as  to  any  runaways  for  more  than  three  mouths 
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then  next  preceding  the  word  M Runaway; w and  further,  in  the  case  of  in- 
crease, such  return  shall  state,  in  the  column  entitled  " Increase,  and  cause 
thereof,”  whether  the  increase  has  been  by  births,  acquisitions,  or  removal 
from  any  other  parish,  or  the  coming  back  of  old  runaways;  and  in  cate  of 
births,  then  the  names  of  the  mothers  shall  be  specified  respectively  oppo- 
site to  the  names  of  the  children  born;  and  in  case  the  same  shall  be  by  ac- 
quisition, then  it  shall  be  stated,  opposite  to  the  name  of  every  such  slave 
in  the  said  increase  column,  in  whose  name,  and  in  w hat  particular  list  or 
return,  such  acquired  slave  stood  enrolled  at  the  last  preceding  period  for 
making  returns  under  this  net,  or  if  bom  since,  then  in  whose  name,  and 
in  what  particular  list  or  return,  the  mother  of  such  newly  acquired  slave 
stood  enrolled  at  that  period ; or  should  such  acquisition  have  been  made  of 
any  slave  or  slaves  lawfully  imported  into  this  island  since  the  last  return, 
then  it  shall  be  stated  in  the  said  increase  column  that  the  same  was  or  were 
so  imported,  raid  tbe  port  or  place  at  which  such  importation  w as  ramie, 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel  aud  master;  and  if  such  increase  should  be  bv 
removal  merely  from  any  other  parish  of  this  island,  the  slave  being  in  the 
same  possession,  then  such  removal  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  increase  co- 
lumn, with  tbe  name  of  the  parish  from  whence  removed  ; and  should  such 
increase  have  been  by  the  coming  back  of  any  runaway,  who  may  have  been 
absent  above  three  years,  then  in  the  said  increase  column  such  coming 
back  of  such  runaway  shall  be  specified  : aud  in  case  of  decrease  such  re- 
turn shall  state,  in  the  column  entitled  “ Decrease,  and  cause  thereof,”  op- 
posite to  the  name  of  every  such  slave  constituting  a part  of  such  decrease, 
whether  the  same  shall  have  been  by  death,  grant,  sale,  or  manumission,  or 
by  removal  to  any  other  parish  in  the  same  possession,  naming  the  parish, 
or  by  the  lapse  of  three  years  since  the  first  running  away  of  any  slave 
standing  enrolled  in  the  last  preceding  return,  for  the  same  person  or  persons 
or  estate : and  at  the  foot  of  every  such  return,  required  by  this  clause, 
there  shall  be  stated,  in  distinct  lines,  the  total  number  of  slaves  in  posses- 
sion on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  for  which  such  return  shall 
be  made  also,  in  like  inuuner  the  total  number  of  births  and  of  deaths  smee 
the  last  return : and  the  same  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  (or,  in  case  of  a 
Quaker,  by  his  affirmation)  of  the  person,  or  one  of  the  persons,  if  there  be 
more  than  one,  making  such  return,  to  be  subscribed  by  tbe  party,  and  sub- 
joined to  the  said  return,  and  to  be  made  and  taken  in  the  form  aud  manner, 
and  before  the  like  judges  and  justices,  as  already  enacted  with  respect  to  the 
verification  of  returns  to  be  made  for  the  tweuty-eiglitliol  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  aud  seventeen : and  every  such  return,  so  to  be  made  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and  at 
any  succeeding  period  for  making  tbe  triennial  returns  required  by  this  clause, 
if  made  for  any  person  or  persons,  or  estate,  for  whom  there  shall  have  been 
no  prior  return  made,  shall  be  in  every  particular,  as  near  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  in  like  manner  as  the  return  iu  respect  to  increase  for,  or  on 
account  of,  any  |»erson  or  estate,  for  whom  a former  return  shall  haxe  been 
made  : Provided  always,  That  tcuauts,  by  parol  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  shall 
not  be  bound  to  make  the  triennial  returns  required  by  this  clause,  except 
as  before  excepted  in  the  first  clause  of  this  act,  but  all  such  triennial  re- 
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turns  required  by  this  clause,  in  respect  to  slaves  so  held  by  parol,  shall  bo 
made  as  required  in  respect  to  the  return  to  be  made  for  such  slaves  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen, 
by  the  said  first  clause  of  this  net : and,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all 
irregularities  and  mistakes  in  making  such  triennial  returns  as  are  required  by 
this  clause,  the  receiver-general  shall  provide,  at  the  expence  of  this  island,  a 
sufficient  number  of  printed  forms,  according  to  the  schedule  marked  B here- 
unto anuexed,  to  be  lodged,  in  convenient  time  before  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and  so  before  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  June  in  every  succeeding  period  of  three  years,  when  such  re- 
turns are  to  be  made,  with  the  several  clerks  of  the  vestries,  and  which  shall 
be  delivered  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same,  at  a price  not  exceeding  five 
pence  for  each  sheet : And  the  clerks  of  the  vestries  are  not  to  receive  any 
returns  of  slaves,  as  by  this  clause  required,  unless  the  same,  or  the  last 
sheet  of  every  such  lists  or  returns,  if  such  list  or  return  shall  consist  of 
more  than  one  sheet,  shall  be  made  upon  one  of  such  printed  forms,  and 
each  preceding  sheet  shall  contain  the  same  number  of  columns,  and  be 
headed  in  the  same  manner  as  snch  printed  sheet. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  the  first 
and  triennial  returns,  required  to  be  made  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  employed  about  the  per- 
son of  the  Governor,  shall  be  made  and  verified  on  the  oath  of  the  private 
secretary  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-governor,  or  person  executing  for 
the  time  being  the  functions  of  Governor,  under  a penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  clerk 
of  the  vestry,  under  a penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  receive  any  first 
return  or  giving-iu,  required  by  this  act,  after  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  any  triennial  return 
after  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  September  in  the  year  in  which  such  triennial 
return  shall  fall  due,  except  as  hereinafter  next  mentioned  and  provided. 

VII.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  in  such  case, 
where  it  shall  be  made  appear  on  oath  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices 
and  vestry,  in  vestry  assembled,  at  any  meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose 
by  the  custos  or  chief  magistrate,  if  necessary,  at  any  time  on  or  before 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, in  respect  to  the  first  returns  to  be  made  under  this  act,  or  on  or  be- 
fore the  thirty-first  of  December,  in  any  year,  in  which  any  triennial  return 
shall  fall  due,  in  respect  to  such  triennial  return,  that,  through  inadver- 
tence or  unavoidable  cause,  there  happened  to  be  no  return,  or  a defective 
return,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  justices  and  vestry  to  order  the 
clerk  of  the  vestry  then  to  receive  every  such  return,  or  to  amend  every 
such  defective  return. 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  clerk  of  the  vestry  shall  en- 
dorse on  every  return  the  actual  date  of  its  being  filed  or  lodged  with  him, 
and  such  return  shall  be  deemed  a public  record,  aad  to  that  purpose  bis 
office  shall  be  taken  to  be  a public  office  of  record,  and  such  records  shall 
l?e  under  the  same  protection  from  embezzlement,  erasure,  and  injury , as 
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the  records  in  the  secretary’s  office  are  by  law  protected,  besides  which,  if 
such  injury  shall  arise  from  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  clerk  of 
the  vestry,  he  shall  incur  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 
each  offence,  and  1*  incapable  of  bolding  his  office. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  clerk  of  the  vestry,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  huudrcd  pounds,  and  incapacity  from  holding  his  office, 
shall,  by  the  first  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
cause  the  said  first  returns  required  by  this  act,  and  by  the  first  day  of 
February,  in  each  year  next  after  the  triennial  returns  are  required  to  be 
made  into  his  office,  cause  all  and  every  such  triennial  returns  received  into 
his  office  to  be  fairly  and  faithfully  copied  in  a neat  manner,  and  as  closely 
as  convenient,  at  the  end  of  which  he  shall  annex  an  affidavit,  to  be  taken 
and  sworn  before  any  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  or  of  either  of  the  asizo- 
courts,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  parish  in  which  such  return  is  made, 
who  are  respectively  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  an  oath  in 
that  respect,  that  such  copy  has  been  carefully  examined  with  the  original  re- 
turns, and  is  a faithful  and  true  copy  thereof,  to  the  best  of  deponent’s 
endeavour,  knowledge,  and  belief ; and  shall  also  annex  to  such  copy  a cor- 
rect alphabet  of  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  return  is  intended  ; 
and  at  the  top  nnd  on  the  back  of  such  return  shall  state  for  what  parish  and 
for  what  year  it  is  the  return ; which  copy  so  prepared  the  said  clerk  of  the 
vestrv,  under  the  penalty  and  incapacity  last  mentioned,  shall,  on  or  before 
the  twentieth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
for  the  first  returns,  and  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  in 
each  year  next  after  the  triennial  returns  are  required  to  be  made,  in  respect 
to  such  triennial  returns,  transmit,  and  cause  to  be  carefully  delivered,  to 
or  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  island,  where  such  authenticated  copy 
shall  be  forthwith  entered  and  recorded,  in  a book  or  books  to  be  separately 
kept  for  that  purpose,  in  the  manner  that  other  instruments  arc  there  re- 
corded and  kept. 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  secretary  shall,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  in  respect  to  the  first  returns,  and 
on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  in  each  year  next  after  the  trien- 
nial returns  are  required  to  be  made,  in  respect  to  such  triennial  returns,  fully 
record,  and  shall  thereafter,  and  after  having  certified  at  the  back  thereof  that 
the  same  have  been  recorded  by  him,  and  the  day  when  received  and  entered 
at  his  office,  deliver  in  all  such  authentic  copy  or  copies  so  received  from  the 
clerks  of  the  vestries  to  or  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Governor,  or 
person  executing  the  functions  of  Governor,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  Majesty’s 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial  department. 

XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  an  extract  or  copy,  from  any  original 
return  under  this  act  of  record  in  the  vestry  office,  certified  under  the  hand 
of  the  clerk  of  the  vestry  himself  personally,  or  an  extract  or  copy  of  any 
return  made  under  this  act  from  the  record  thereof  in  the  secretary’s  office, 
and  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary,  or  person  officiating  for  him, 
or  by  the  oath  of  a witness  who  had  compared  the  extract  or  ropy  with  the 
original  return  in  the  vestry  office,  or  with  the  record  thereof  in  thei  ere* 
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tary's  office,  shall  bo  admitted  in  all  courts  and  places  as  legal  evidence  to 
the  extent  the  original  itself  would  go. 

XII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  who  is  or 
are  required  by  this  act  to  make  returns  of  slave  or  slaves  in  his  or  tbeir 
possession  as  aforesaid,  shall  omit  or  neglect  so  to  do  within  the  time 
limited  or  allowed  for  the  same,  whereby  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  omitted 
to  be  duly  returned  in  the  first  return,  or  any  subsequent  triennial  return, 
pursuant  to  this  act,  every  person  so  offending  shnll,  for  each  and  every 
slave  who  ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  of  whom  no  return  has  been 
made,  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds;  and  in  the  case  of  such 
person  or  persons,  acting  in  any  representative  character,  making  such 
default  or  omission,  he,  she,  or  they  shall,  besides  the  said  penalty,  make 
good  to  the  real  owner  of  such  slave  or  slaves  any  damages  and  loss  thereby 
sustained. 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  shall  be  recoverable  by  action  of  debt,  commenced  in  the  supreme 
pourt,  but  the  issue  therein  to  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of 
action  shall  arise,  and  when  recovered  shall  be  applied,  one  half  to  the  pro- 
secutor, and  the  other  half  to  bis  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  and 
towards  the  support  of  the  government  of  this  island,  and  the  contingent 
charges  thereof. 

XIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  upon  judgment  being  recovered 
for  such  penalty,  au  information  shall  be  filed  ex  officio  by  his  Majesty's 
attorney-general,  in  and  for  the  next  succeeding  grand  court,  against  tha 
slave  or  slaves,  for  the  omission  of  whose  return  such  penalty  shall  have 
been  recovered,  but  the  issue  joined  therein  to  be  tried  in  the  county  where 
the  cause  of  such  action  arose,  as  and  for  an  importation  of  Africans  or  slaves, 
contrary  to  the  said  abolition  laws,  and  the  record  of  such  judgment  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  maintain  the  said  information ; and  to  every  such 
information  so  filed  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  person 
or  persons,  against  whom  the  judgment  for  such  penalty  has  been  recovered, 
to  take  the  defence  in  his  or  their  own  name  or  names,  or  in  the  niune  or 
names  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  he,  she,  or  they  held  possession 
of  the  slave  or  slaves  left  uDreturned  as  aforesaid,  or  for  such  person  or 
persons  for  whom  possession  was  held,  to  take  the  defence  in  his,  her,  or 
their  own  name  or  names,  and  to  plead  “ not  guilty,"  and  thereunder  to 
prove  that  the  slave  or  slaves,  included  in  the  said  information,  was  not  or 
were  not  imported  into  this  island  contrary  to  the  said  abolition  laws. 

XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  cose  the  defence  to  the  said  in- 
formation shall  not  have  been  taken  as  aforesaid  during  the  court  for  which 
the  saiue  is  filed,  the  said  information  shall  be  continued  over  until  the  next 
grand  court,  in  which  court  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person, 
claiming  any  estate  or  interest  in  the  said  slave  or  slaves  included  in  the  said 
information,  either  in  reversion  or  remainder,  or  other  estate  expectant 
upon  the  determination  of  the  estate  of  the  person,  for  whose  interest  tha 
possession  of  such  slave  or  slaves  was  held,  or  any  mortgagee  of  the  said 
slave  or  slaves,  or  any  judgment  creditor  of  the  person  or  persons  or  estate 
for  whose  interest  such  possession  was  held,  to  take  the  defence  of  such 
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information,  by  leave  of  the  judges  of  the  said  supreme  court;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  person,  so  taking  the  defence  of  the  said  information,  to 
plead  i(  not  guilty”  thereto,  and  thereunder  to  prove  that  the  said  slave  or 
slaves  included  therein  was  or  were  not  imported  contrary  to  the  said  aboli- 
tion laws,  and  was  or  where  subject  to  such  right,  title,  or  interest,  as  they 
claim  therein. 

XVI.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if,  upon  the  trial  of  any  such  in- 
formation as  aforesaid,  a verdict  shall  be  found,  and  judgment  thereupon 
given,  for  the  defendaut,  the  slave  or  slaves  included  in  the  said  information, 
or  such  or  so  many  of  them  for  which  such  verdict  and  judgment  for  the 
defendant  shall  be  found  and  given,  shall  be  held  aud  enjoyed  in  the  same 
estate  as  before  the  trial  of  the  said  information,  and  the  original  retom, 
and  the  record  thereof,  shall  thereupon  be  amended,  or  a new  return  made 
thereof,  and  recorded,  as  need  may  be,  under  an  order  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  in  which  the  issue  was  tried:  provided  always,  that  when  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  person  or  persons,  for  whose  interest  possession  of  such  slave 
or  slaves  was  held,  was  entitled  to  the  same  under  a particular  estate  only, 
and  the  defence  of  the  said  information  shall  liave  been  taken,  under  the 
proviso  aforesaid,  by  the  person  or  persons  next  in  reversion  or  remainder, 
or  expectancy,  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  his  or  their  particular 
estate,  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the  said  slave  or  slaves,  and  the  same  shall 
immediately  vest  iti  the  person  or  persons  in  reversion,  remainder,  or  ex- 
pectancy, ns  if  such  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy  had  vested  iu 
possession  in  them  in  due  course  of  law. 

XVII.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  judgment  for  the  crown  be  had 
on  such  information  by  default  or  verdict,  the  slave  or  slaves,  who  shall  be 
the  subject  thereof,  shall  be  treated  and  disposed  of  as  if  they  had  been 
imported  contrary  to  the  abolition  laws  aforesaid,  and  under  the  regulations 
of  the  said  laws ; and  for  that  purpose  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
or  justices  of  assize,  shall  give  notice  to  the  Governor,  or  person  executing 
the  functions  of  Governor,  as  soon  as  such  verdict  or  judgment  for  the  crown 
shall  have  passed,  and  shall  make  such  order  for  the  production  aud  deli- 
very over,  if  needful,  of  the  slave  or  slaves,  the  subject  thereof,  as  to  them 
shull  seem  expedient,  and  necessity  may  require. 

XVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secretary  of  this  island  shall 
be  paid  by  the  public,  for  recording  the  authentic  copies  of  the  returns 
aforesaid,  at  and  after  the  rate  he  his  entitled  to  charge  for  recording  deeds, 
und  by  the  person  requiring  the  same,  for  every  copy  or  extract  at  and  after 
the  rate  he  is  now  entitled  to  charge  for  copies  and  extracts  of  deeds  out  of 
his  office;  and  every  clerk  of  the  vestry  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  paid  by 
the  public  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  aud  eight  pence  for  every  one 
hundred  and  sixty  words,  every  figure  to  be  counted  a word,  for  making  the 
authenticated  copy  or  copies  of  returns  hereby  required,  and  for  filing  each 
original  return,  granting  a receipt  for  the  same,  which  he  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  give  to  the  party  making  the  return,  if  demanded,  the  sum  of  one 
shilling  and  three  pence,  and  by  the  party  requiring  a copy  or  extract  at  the 
same  rate  as  allowed  to  the  secretary  for  such  copies  and  extracts. 

XIX.  And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  omissions  or  irregularities  may 
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tecur,  in  respect  to  such  returns  as  by  this  act  required,  through  accident 
ar  unavoidable  impediment,  and  for  the  remedying  of  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  may  be  expedient  to  allow  some  further  time  after  the 
■aid  thirty  first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, in  respect  to  the  first  returns  to  be  made  under  this  act,  and  after  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  in  any  year  in  which  any  triennial  return  is  to 
be  made:  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  required  to 
make  a return  of  slave  or  slaves  under  this  act,  or  any  person  or  persons  for 
whose  account  or  interest  a return  of  any  slave  or  slaves  ought  to  have  been 
made,  shall  apply  by  petition  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  or  per- 
son executing  the  functions  of  governor,  and  make  it  appear  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  non-delivery  of  any  such  return,  or  any  omission  or  irregula- 
rity therein,  if  any  return  shall  have  been  rendered,  has  arisen  from  acci- 
dent, or  some  unavoidable  impediment,  or  from  some  other  cause,  which 
may  appear  to  him  as  a satisfactory  ground  for  complying  with  the  request 
of  the  party  to  have  such  omission  or  irregularity  rectified,  and  that  tha 
same  hns  not  arisen  from  any  wilful  delay  or  default,  the  said  Governor, 
Lieutenant-governor,  or  person  executing  the  functions  of  governor,  at  any 
time,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  in  respect  to  the  first  returns  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  this  act,  and  at  any  time  on  or  before  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  in  any  year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  the  triennial 
returns  are  required  to  be  made  in  respect  to  such  triennial  returns,  may 
make  an  order,  in  writing,  subscribed  by  him,  and  addressed  to  the  clerk  of 
the  vestry  of  the  parish  to  which  such  return  shall  properly  belong,  com- 
manding him  to  receive  such  omitted  return,  or  amended  return,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  to  keep  the  same,  together  with  the  said  order  to  him  addressed, 
as  a record  in  his  office;  and  the  said  clerk  of  the  vestry  shall,  within  four- 
teen days  after  the  receipt  thereof,  transmit  a copy  of  such  return,  and  also 
of  the  said  order,  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  island,  attested  iu  liU 
manner  as  is  required  for  the  copy  of  the  original  returns  of  his  parish ; and 
the  secretary  of  the  island  shall  record  the  same,  and  transmit  sucli  copy  by 
him  received  within  fourteen  days  after  his  receipt  thereof,  with  the  date  of 
bis  receipt  and  enrolment  thereof,  endorsed  by  him  to  the  office  of  the 
Governor’s  secretary,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonial  department,  in  like  manner  ns  the  copy  of  the  former  re- 
turns of  the  same  parish  : Provided  always,  That  all  expenses  of  receiving, 
recording,  and  copying  such  omitted  or  amended  return,  and  the  order  for 
receiving  the  same,  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  applying  for  and  obtaining 
such  order  to  the  respective  officers  entitled  to  the  same,  nt  the  same  rates 
hereinbefore  established  for  such  proceedings  in  the  first  instance. 

XX.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases,  where  any  omission  or 
irregularity  has  been  rectified  as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  powers  herein- 
before given  in  such  respects,  any  party,  against  whom  any  prosecution  shall 
W pending  for  a forfeiture  on  account  of  such  omission  or  irregularity,  where 
judgment  shall  not  have  been  actually  executed,  and  any  defendant  to  any 
information  filed  us  aforesaid,  whereupon  judgment  shall  not  already  have 
passed  for  the  crown,  may  apply  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicature;  and 
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such  court  shall  and  may  make  an  order  for  the  staying,  or  discontinuing, or  va- 
cating, of  such  proceedings,  upon  payment  by  the  party  applying  of  the  full 
costs  out  of  purse,  as  well  of  the  informant  as  of  the  crown,  if  any  incurred. 

XXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person,  who  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  make  any  false  oath  or  affirmation  to  any  of  the  matters  or 
things  by  this  act  required  to  be  so  verified,  or  shall  corruptly  procure  or 
suborn  any  person  or  persons  to  swear  or  affirm  falsely  in  any  such  oath 
affirmation,  shall,  on  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  suffer  such  punishment 
as  is  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  England  for  such  offence. 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  penalties  hereby  im- 
posed, the  recovery  whereof  is  not  already  provided  for,  shall  be  recoverable 
by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  commenced  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  issue  tried  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  shall  arise, 
wherein  no  essoin,  wager  of  law,  or  non  vull  ulterius  prosequi  shall  be  al- 
lowed, one  half  of  which  penalties  shall  go  to  the  informer,  or  him,  her,  or 
them  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  use  of  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  towards  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  island,  and  the  contingent  charges  thereof. 

XXIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  returns,  receipts,  papers,  and  pro- 
ceedings whatsoever,  made  necessary  by  this  act,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
stamp  duty. 


Schedule  A. 


Jamaica,  ss. 

A Return  of  slaves  in  the  parish  of 
as 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord 


in  the  possession  of 

on  the  day  of 


Names. 

Colour.' Age. 

African  or  , 

Creole.  | He, narks. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mules 

Females 


Total 

J,  A.  B.,  do  swear  (or,  if  a Quaker,  solemnly  affirm)  that  the  above  list  and 
' return , consisting  of  sheds,  is  a true , perfect , and  complete  List 

and  return , to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  in  every  particular  therein 
mentioned , of  all  and  every  slave  and  staves  possessed  by  me  as  con- 

sidered as  most  permanently  settled , worked,  or  employed  in  the  parish  qf 
on  the  2iith  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen^ 
without  fraud,  deceit,  or  evasion. — So  help  me  God. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  day  of 
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SCHEDULE  B. 


Jamaica,  si. 

A Return  of  slaves  in  the  parish  of 
as 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord 


in  the  possession  of 

on  the  day  of 


Males  by  last  return 
Females 

Total  by  last  return 


Names. 

Colour. 

Age. 

African  or 
Creole. 

Remarks. 

Increase,  and 
cause  thereof. 

Decrease,  and 
cause  thereof. 

Males. 

Females. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Number  of  slaves  on  the  day  of 

Births  since  last  return 
Deaths  since  last  return 


I,  A.  B,  do  swear  (or,  if  a Quaker,  solemnly  affirm)  that  the  above  list  and 
return , consisting  of  sheets , is  a true,  perfect , and 

complete  list  and  return , to  the  best  of  my  knosrlcdge  and  belief,  in  every  par- 
ticular therein  mentioned , of  all  and  every  slave  and  slaves  possessed  by  me 
ns  considered  as  most  permanently  settled, 

narked,  or  employed  in  the  parish  of  on  the 

day  of  in  the  year  ef  our  Lord 

without  fraud,  deceit,  or  evasion.—  So  help  me  God.  ■ 

Sworn  before  me,  this  day  if 


Passed  the  Council,  | I Consext, 
this  Uh  day  ef  Dec.,  1916.  this  llth  Dec.,  1816. 
W.  Bullock,  Clk,  Cone.  | Maxciestek. 


Passed  the  Assemhet, 
this  S9(*  day  if  Nov.,  1816. 
James  Lewis,  Speaker. 


VERA  COPLd  EXT1'*. 
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II.  BARBADOS. 

An  Ait  for  more  fully  ascertaining  the  Slave  Population  of  the  Island  of 
Barbados. 

UK  Reas  it  has  been  thought  probable  in  the  mother  country,  that  the  re- 
establishment ot  peace  may  afford  facilities  to  an  illicit  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  : — And  whereas  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  island,  notwithstanding  it  feels  the  most  thorough  conviction 
that  no  such  importation  into  this  island  ever  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tempted, is  yet  desirous  to  co-operate  in  any  measures  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  giving  the  fullest  effect  to  the  acts  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade : — And  whereas  mauy  advantages  may  be  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  from  a more  exact  specification  and  return  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Honourable  John  Spooner,  President  of 
his  Majesty’s  Council,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  this  island,  Chancellor, 
Ordinary,  and  Vice-admiral  of  the  same ; the  Honourable  the  Members  of  his 
Majesty’s  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  this  island,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same : 

I.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Presideut,  or  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  this  island  for  the  time  being,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised 
and  required,  to  appoint  by  commission  under  his  sign  manual,  some  fit  and 
proper  person,  resident  within  this  island,  to  be  registrar  of  slaves  therein  } 
and  that  such  registrar  shall  be  personally  resident  within  this  colony  while 
he  shall  continue  to  hold  the  said  office,  except  when  from  ill  health,  orotbet 
necessary  cause,  his  temporary  absence  from  this  island  shall  be  permitted 
by  the  Governor  or  Commander-in-chief  of  this  island  for  the  time  being,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty's  Council : Provided  nevertheless,  that 
such  temporary  absence  shall  not  exceed  the  period  of  twelve  months And 
if  the  said  registrar  shall  be  nt  any  time  absent  from  this  island  without  such 
licence  or  permission  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  absolutely  forfeit  his  office ; and 
in  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  the  said  registrar,  or  any 
avoidance  of  the  said  office,  a new  registrar  shall  be  in  like  manner  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  or  Commnndcr-in-chief  of  this  island  for  the  time  being, 
by  commission  under  his  sign  manual. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  1st  day  of  June  now  next  ensuing,  and 
in  every  third  following  year,  every  person  wlio  shall  then  be  resident  in  this 
island,  and  who  shall  be  in  possession  of  any  slave  or  slaves  within  the  same, 
whether  as  proprietor,  mortgagee,  trustee,  sequestrator,  or  receive',  lessee, 
manager,  or  attorney,  of  or  for  such  slaves,  shall  respectively  make  aud  de- 
liver, upon  oath,  to  the  registrar  so  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  such  sche- 
dules, lists,  and  particulars,  iu  writing,  as  arc  hereinafter  mentioned ; that 
is  to  say— every  person  in  possession  of  any  slaves  as  aforesaid,  shall  so 
make  and  return  a schedule  or  list,  in  writing,  therein  specifying  in  the  first 
place,  his  or  her  own  name  and  description,  and  the  name  and  description  of 
such  other  person  or  persons  being  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or 
slaves  on  whose  behalf  the  return  is  made,  and  the  right  or  character  in 
which  the  parly  making  such  1x110111  holds  possession  of  and  claims  title  te 
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$uch  slave  or  slaves,  namely,  whether  as  proprietor,  mortgagee,  trustee,  se- 
questrator, or  receiver ; lessee,  manager,  or  attorney,  executor,  administra- 
tor, guardian,  or  otherwise ; and  after  such  descriptions  as  aforesaid,  shall 
proceed  to  name,  describe,  and  enumerate  distinctly,  the  several  negroes, 
mulatto,  or  other  slaves  belonging  to  the  same  owner  or  owners,  in  manner 
following,  that  is  to  say — the  schedule  or  paper  containing  the  said  list  shall 
be  divided  into  six  perpendicular  columns,  of  convenient  breadths,  respec- 
tively entitled  at  the  heads  thereof,  Name,  Sex,  Colour,  Employment,  Age, 
and  Country;  and  in  the  first  of  the  said  columns  shall  be  inserted  the  name  of 
each  slave  by  which  he  or  she  has  been  usually  called  or  known ; in  the  se- 
cond of  the  6aid  columns  shall  be  inserted  the  sex  of  which  such  slave  is;  the 
third  of  the  said  columns  shall  be  inserted,  Black,  orColoured,  (including  under 
the  terra  " Coloured  ” all  who  are  not  black ; in  the  fourth  of  the  said 
columns  shall  be  inserted  the  particular  trade,  occupation,  or  ordinary  em- 
ployment of  the  slave;  in  the  fifth  of  the  said  columns  shall  be  inserted  tho 
age  of  the  slave,  according  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
owner  or  otlier  party  making  the  return ; and  in  the  sixth  of  the  said  columns 
shall  be  inserted,  whether  the  slave  is  an  African  or  Creole;  and  if  a Creole, 
the  name  of  the  island  or  colony  in  which  such  slave  was  bom,  and  from 
which  he  or  she  was  brought,  according  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge,  infor- 
mation, and  belief  of  the  owner  or  other  party  making  the  return.  And, 
for  the  letter  ascertaining  the  proper  forms  of  such  returns  of  slaves  as  nr© 
hereby  required  to  be  made,  so  that  no  person  may  pretend  ignorance  thereof, 
a form  or  example  of  such  returns  is  contained  in  a schedule  to  this  act  an- 
nexed, to  which  all  persons  arc  required,  so  far  as  shall  be  found  practicable, 
to  conform. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  all 
lists  and  schedules  to  be  made  and  returned  as  aforesaid,  after  the  first  ge- 
neral returns  required  by  this  act,  there  shall  be,  in  every  succeeding  return, 
contained  a true  and  particular  account  of  nil  births  and  deaths  of  slaves  be- 
longing to  the  person  or  persons  on  whose  bebulf  such  return  is  made,  within 
the  three  years  next  preceding  since  the  last  returns  were  made,  and  also  an 
account  of  all  deductions  from  or  additions  to  the  former  list  of  slaves  be- 
longing to  such  person  or  persons  within  the  same  period,  whether  the  same 
shall  have  happened  by  desertion,  sale,  or  other  transfer  of  property,  enfran- 
chisement, or  by  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  by  purchase,  succession,  rever- 
sion or  other  lawful  acquisition  within  this  island,  or  by  any  lawful  importa- 
tion; which  particular  cause  or  mode  of  deduction,  or  addition,  shall  in  ail 
cases  be  distinctly  specified  in  such  return,  so  that  the  general  increase  and 
decrease  of  slaves,  their  conditions  and  numbers,  may  be  fully  known  and 
considered. 

IV.  And  be  it  forthcr  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  every 
person  making  any  and  every  such  schedule  or  return  shall,  at  the  time 
of  delivering  the  same  to  the  registrar,  take  the  following  oath,  which  the 
said  registrar  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  administer,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  this  island,  that  is  to  say— 

• u You  do  swear,  that  the  list  or  schedule  now  by  you  given  in  contains  a 
true  and  exact  account  and  description,  according  to  the  several  particulars 
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therein  specified,  of  all  the  slaves  now  attached  or  belonging  to  the  plantation 
called  in  the  parish  of  or  now  belonging  to  you  or  in 

your  possession  [if  any  owner]  or  now  belonging  to  or  in  the  possession  of 
[name  the  owner  or  possessor],  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  in- 
formation, and  belief.  So  help  you  God." 

And  all  and  every  such  owner  and  owners,  person  and  persons,  who  are 
of  the  denomination  of  the  people  called  Quakers  is  and  are  hereby  re- 
quired, in  like  manner,  to  give  in  the  same  upon  his  or  her  or  their  solemn 
affirmation  : provided  nevertheless,  tliat  in  case  any  owner  of  slaves  resident 
in  this  island  shall,  from  sickness  or  any  bodily  iniirmity,  he  prevented  from 
atter  ding  the  said  registrar,  to  deliver  such  list  or  schedule  of  his  or  her 
Slaves  as  herein  before  is  directed,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  othoi; 
person,  in  behalf  of  such  owner,  to  give  in  such  his  or  her  list  or  schedule  in 
the  form  hereinbefore  prescribed,  such  person  so  giving  in  for  anotlier,  at  tha 
time  of  delivering  such  list  or  schedule,  taking  the  following  oath  before  the 
said  registrar,  who  is  hereby  empowered  and  required,  under  the  penalty 
aforesaid,  to  administer  the  same : 

You  do  swear,  that  the  person  for  whom  you  are  now  about  to  give  in  a 
list  or  schedule  of  slaves,  is  prevented  doing  so  in  his  or  her  own  proper  per- 
son, from  illness  or  bodily  iniirmity,  aud  that  the  list  or  schedule,  by  you 
now  given  in,  was  signed  by  such  owner  in  your  presence,  aud  that  the  same 
contains  a true  and  exact  number  aud  description  of  all  the  slaves  now  be- 
longing to  or  in  the  possession  of  die  said 

according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  So  help 
you  God." 

V.  And  to  the  intent  that  all  persons  required  to  return  lists  or  sche- 
schedules  by  this  act,  for  any  slaves,  may  be  duly  apprized  and  have  suffi- 
cient notice  of  the  respective  times  of  returning  the  same : Be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  registrar  shall,  aud  he  i» 
hereby  required,  some  time  in  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  tune 
herein  appointed  for  the  making  such  returns  of  slaves  as  aforesaid,  to  send 
advertisements  in  writing,  by  him  signed,  purporting  such  respective  times 
for  giving  in  such  returns,  to  the  rector  or  his  officiating  minister  of  each 
parish,  w ho  is  and  are  hereby  required  to  publish,  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
published,  iu  their  respective  parish  churches  the  two  succeeding  Sundays 
after  receipt  thereof,  between  the  prayers  and  sertnon,  aud  then  to  fix  the 
same  up  at  the  church  doors,  to  remain  till  after  the  time  of  making  such  re- 
turns has  elapsed  j and  in  case  the  said  registrar,  or  the  rector  or  officiating 
minister,  shall  in  any  respect  fail  herein,  the  party  so  offending,  for  every 
such  offence,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  current  money  of 
this  island. 

VI.  And  be  it  forther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
said  registrar  shall  carefully  preserve  the  lists  aud  schedules  so  returned  to 
him,  and  cause  the  same,  within  six  months  alter  the  return  thereof,  to  be 
copied  as  clearly  aud  distinctly  as  may  be  into  one  book  or  set  of  books, 
duly  paged  and  indexed,  to  be  by  bim  kept  in  bis  office,  to  which  all  persons 
may  have  free  access  during  office  hours,  to  examine  the  same,  every  person 
paying  the  sum  of  six  shillings  and  three  pence  for  such  access  aud  examiner 
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rion.  And  the  said  registrar  is  hereby  further  directed  and  required,  uj>on 
application  for  the  same,  to  give  copies  in  writing,  certified  by  himself,  of 
any  list  or  lists  that  may  be  desired,  the  person  requiring  the  same  paying,  for 
each  several  list  so  required,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the 
same,  if  the  number  of  slaves  therein  contained  do  not  exceed  twenty ; and 
the  further  sum  of  one  shilling  and  three  pence  for  every  further  number 
of  slaves,  not  exceeding  ten,  after  the  first  twenty  that  shall  be  contained 
therein. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  when, 
and  so  soon  as  all  the  returns,  lists,  or  schedules,  which  shall  have 
been  delivered  to  the  said  registrar  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall  have  been  en- 
tered and  recorded  as  aforesaid,  the  said  registrar  shall  give  notice  tliereof 
forthwith  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem 
most  fit  and  effectual ; and  that  the  said  books  are  and  will  continue  open 
at  the  proper  office,  for  the  inspection,  free  of  any  expence,  of  all  persona 
who  have  made  returns  of  slaves  for  insertion  therein,  for  the  term  of  two 
months  from  the  date  of  such  notification,  to  the  ioteot  that  all  persons  in- 
terested may  be  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  said  books,  and  of  the  said 
returns  therein  contained.  And  also,  that  if  any  owners  or  possessors  of 
slaves  within  this  island  shall,  from  any  accident  or  unavoidable  impedi- 
ment, have  omitted  to  return  full  and  proper  lists  or  schedules  of  their 
slaves,  as  by  this  act  is  required,  they  must  immediately  apply  to  theGovei* 
nor  or  Commander-in-chief  of  this  island  for  the  time  being,  and  Council, 
who,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  such  omission  has  not  been  wilful,  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  order  the  admission  and  registration,  of 
correction  of  their  returns  or  schedules,  by  the  said  registrar. 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  is 
case  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  wilfully  neglect  to  give  in  the 
said  registrar  a list  or  lists,  schedule  or  schedules,  of  his,  her,  or  theie 
slave  or  slaves  as  above  directed,  every  such  person  or  persons  so  neglecting 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  such  slave  so 
neglected  to  be  given  in,  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  and  one 
moiety  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  of  this  island ; and  all  and  every 
slave  or  slaves  so  neglected  to  be  given  in,  if  such  slave  be  an  African,  shall 
be  entitled  to  his,  her,  or  their  freedom,  unless  such  person  or  persons  so 
omitting  to  give  in  any  such  slave  or  slaves,  shall  within  six  months  after 
the  discovery  of  such  omission,  establish  by  sufficient  evidence,  before  th# 
Governor  or  Commandcr-in-chief  of  tills  island  for  the  time  being,  and  th* 
Members  of  his  Majesty’s  Council,  in  council,  that  such  African  slave  or 
slaves  so  omitted  to  be  given  in,  had  been  legally  imported ; and  the  trea- 
surer of  this  island  for  the  time  being  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
pay  to  each  African,  so  rendered  free,  the  sum  of  four  pounds  annually, 
and  every  year,  during  the  term  of  his  or  her  natural  life. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tlie  authority  aforesaid,  That  auy 
person  or  persons  who  may  be  at  any  time  resident  in  this  island,  and 
who  may  have,  keep,  and  retain  in  his,  her,  or  their  possession,  as  a 
Blave  or  slaves,  any  African  or  Africans  who  may  have  been  illicitly  im- 
ported into  this  island,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  illicitly  imported, 
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shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  at  any  court  of  grand  sessions  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  general  gaol  delivery,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  of  this 
island,  forfeit  and  pay  a sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  500/.  and  be  impri- 
soned  in  the  common  gaol  of  tins  island  for  any  time  not  exceeding  the 
period  of  two  years. 

X.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  all  persous  who  shall  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  registrar,  in  any  matter  relating  to  this  act,  may 
appeal,  by  petition,  to  the  Governor  or  Commander-in-chief  of  this  island 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  Members  of  his  Majesty’s  Council,  in  council^ 
who  are  hereby  desired  and  fully  empowered  to  hear  and  finally  determine 
thereon,  and  to  remit  or  confirm  all  and  every  or  any  the  penalties  in  this 
act  contained,  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit. 

JCI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
said  registrar  shall  make  and  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  made  and  prepared, 
accurate  and  perfect  duplicates  of  the  said  books,  and  shall  authenticate  and 
certify  the  said  duplicates  by  the  following  affidavit  : — **  Before  A.  B.  [in- 
serting the  name  and  title  of  tlie  Governor  or  Commander-in-chief  for  the 
time  being,]  personally  appeared  C.  D.  [naming  himself]  the  said  registrar 
of  slaves  of  this  island,  who,  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists, 
fnakes  oath  and  says,  that  he  the  said  C.  D.  has  carefully  examined  and 
compared  all  the  preceding  entries  in  this  book,  with  all  the  different  returns 
of  slaves  delivered  to  him,  or  to  his  knowledge  or  belief,  to  any  deputy, 
clerk,  or  assistant  by  him  appointed,  and  that  he  is  enabled  thereby  to 
depose,  and  docs  depose,  that  the  preceding  return  of  the  slaves  of  this 
island  is,  in  all  respects,  correctly  and  faithfully  made ; ” which  affidavit, 
being  subscribed  by  the  said  registrar,  shall  be  sworn  before  the  said  Governor 
or  Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  subjoin  thereto  the 
following  certificate  under  his  hands 

M I,  A.  B.,  [inserting  his  name  and  title  of  office]  do  hereby  certify,  that 
the  above  affidavit  was  duly  sworn  before  me,  this  day  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Witness  my  hand  this  day 

of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  “ A.  B.”  (s)  And 

the  said  duplicate  books,  when  so  authenticated  and  certified,  shall  be  de- 
livered by  the  said  registrar  to  the  Governor  or  Commander-in-chief  for 
the  time  being,  who  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  his  Majesty’s 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonial  department,  in  Eugland. 

XII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  uforesoid,  That  no 
erasure  shall,  on  any  pretence  or  for  any  cause  whatever,  be  at  any  time 
permitted  to  be  in  any  of  the  said  books ; but  if  any  clerical  errorshull  occur  in 
the  insertion  of  any  name,  description,  or  other  particular  therein,  so  that  the 
same  shall  differ  from  the  name,  description,  or  particular  contained  in  the 
schedule  or  return  from  which  the  same  was  mude,  or  if  any  other  mistake 
shall  occur  in  the  making  up  and  keepiug  the  said  books,  a line  of  red  ink 
shall  be  drawn  through  any  word  or  words  improperly  inserted,  so  as  to 
leave  the  original  word  or  words  legible,  and  the  correction  thereof,  by  the 
insertion  of  any  word  or  words  which  may  have  beeu  erroneously  oraittcd| 
fhalj  either  be  interlined  or  written  in  the  margin;  and  the  registrar  shall. 
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wther  under  such  word  or  words  written  in  the  margin,  or  under  a mark  of 
reference  there  made  to  any  such  interlineation,  subscribe  his  name  at 
length. 

XIII.  — And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
if  the  said  registrar  shall  wilfully  make,  or  knowingly  permit  or  suffer  to 
be  made,  any  false  or  fraudulent  entry  in  the  books  in  his  office,  or  either 
of  them ; or  shall  fraudulently  erase,  obliterate,  or  alter,  or  knowingly 
permit  or  suffer  to  be  fraudulently  erased,  obliterated,  or  altered,  any  entry 
which  shall  have  been  duly  mude  in  the  said  books,  or  either  of  them,  the 
said  registrar  shall,  upon  convinction  of  any  such  offence  before  any  court 
of  grand  sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  general  goal  delivery,  and  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  this  island,  forfeit  und  pay  a sum,  not  exceeding 
the  suin  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  for  any  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  in  the  common  goal  of  this  island ; and  if  any  deputy, 
assistant,  or  clerk  of  the  registrar,  shall  commit,  or  knowingly  permit  or 
suffer  to  be  committed,  any  such  offence  as  aforesaid,  he  shall,  upon  the 
like  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a sura,  not  exceeding  the  sura  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  goal  of  this  island 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  the  period  of  two  years ; — and  if  any  other 
person  or  persons  in  this  colony  shall  wilfully  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  made,  any  false  or  fraudulent  entry  in  the  said  books,  or  either  of  them  ; 
or  shall  fraudulently  erase,  obliterate,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
erased,  obliterated,  or  altered,  any  entry  which  shall  have  been  made  iu 
the  said  books,  or  either  of  them,  every  such  person  or  persons  so  offending 
shall,  upon  like  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a sum  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  of  like  current  money,  and  be  imprisoned  iu 
the  common  goal  of  this  island  for  any  time  not  exceeding  the  period  of  two 
years. 

XIV.  — And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
all  sums  of  money  arising  by  this  act,  and  all  and  every  the  forfeitures 
and  penalties  iu  the  same  coniaiued,  shall  be  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors;  and  shall  be  applied,  together  with  all 
other  public  moneys  not  appropriated  to  any  particular  use,  to  and  for  all 
and  every  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  of  the  aunual  nets  for  raising 
moneys  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  government,  except  as  hereiubefore  is 
particularly  directed. 

XV.  — And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That, 
upon  all  questions  respecting  the  freedom  or  slavery  of  any  individual  arising 
m any  court,  or  before  any  magistrate  in  this  colony,  a duly  certified  copy 
of  the  registration  of  such  individual  in  the  books  of  the  said  registrar  shall 
be  received  as  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  slavery  of  such  in- 
dividual. 

XVI.  — And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  treasurer  of  this  island  for  the  time  being  shall  pay  to  the  said  registrar, 
w to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  out  of  any  of  the  public  moneys  in  his 
hands,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  200/.  annually  and  every  year,  by  four  equal 
quarterly  payments,  daring  all  such  time  as  he  shall  hold  and  exercise  the 
*«id  office  of  registrar; — and  the  farther  sum  of  GOO/,  current  money  of  this 
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island,  when  at  such  times  as  he  shall  complete  and  produce  to  the  Com- 
mauder-in-chief  for  the  time  being  authenticated  duplicates  of  the  afore- 
said books  of  registry. 

XVII. — And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
all  and  every  the  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  hereinbefore  imposed,  and 
for  which  the  mode  of  recovery  has  not  already  been  declared,  shall  be  re- 
covered on  complaint  to  any  justice  of  tire  peace,  and  the  same  proceedings 
shall  be  had  thereon  as  in  the  case  of  servants'  wages. 


The  Return  of  A.  B.  of  Slaves,  the  Property  of  C.  D.  which  A.  B.  is 
Manager. 


Name. 

Sex. 

Colour. 

Employment. 

Aoe. 

Country. 

Quash 

Male 

Negro 

Mulatto 

Cooper 

45 

Barbadian 

Harriet 

Female 

House  Servant 

; 30 

Barbadian 

Quow 

Male. 

Negro 

Watchman 

50 

African 

The  Return  of  A.  B.  of  Slaves  his  own  Property. 


Name. 

Sex. 

Colour.  | 

Employment.! 

Aoe. 

Country. 

Kitty  Ann 
Bob 

Female 

Male 

Negro 

Negro 

Field 

Cooper 

36 

1 40 

Barbadian 

Barbadian 

Read  three  timet  and  passed  the  general  Assembly  this  17th  day  of  Dtc. 
1816.  J.  R.  Phillips,  Clerk  of  the  Gen.  Assembly. 


Read  three  times  and  passed  the  council  unanimously,  this  17th  day  of 
J urinary,  1817.  W.  Husbands,  Dep.  Clerk  of  Council. 

Returned  to  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  7th  day  January,  1817,  with 
alterations,  and  assented  to  by  the  House  the  same  day. 

J.  R.  Phillips,  Clerk  of  the  Gen.  Assembly. 
Assented  to  by  his  Honour  the  President,  the  9th  day  of  Jan.  1817. 

W.  Husbands,  Dep.  Sec.  John  Spooner. 


ABOLITION  OP  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


JAMAICA. 

An  Act  in  furtherance  of  the  Provisions  of  the  AMitim  Lams  rvithin  this 
Island. 

Whereas,  by  on  act  of  the  British  parliament,  passed  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  present  Majesty’s  reign,  entitled,  “ An  act  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave-trade,”  the  African  slave-trade,  and  all  dealing  in  the  purchase  or 
salt  of  slaves,  or  other  persons  intended  to  be  used  or  dealt  with  as  such,  in. 
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to,  at,  or  from  Africa,  or  any  island,  country,  territory,  or  place  in  the  West- 
Indies  or  America,  not  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  was  abolished,  prohibited, 
and  declared  unlawful : And  whereas  by  another  act  nf  the  said  British 
parliament,  passed  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled, “ An  Act  for  rendering  more  effectual  an  Act,  made  in  the  Forty- 
seventh  Year  of  his  Majesty’s  Reign,  entitled, ‘An  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-trade,”  the  carrying  oa  the  said  trade,  or  being  engaged  therein,  in 
the  ways  therein  mentioned,  was  declared  to  be  felony,  and  punishable  as 
such,  according  to  law : May  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be 
enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  of  this 
your  Majesty's  island  of  Jamaica,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  tha  same.  That  it  was  and  is  unlawful  to  buy  or  sell  in  this  island,  or  to 
bold  in  slavery  there,  any  African  or  other  person  or  persoos  who,  after  the 
passing  of  the  said  first  recited  act,  was  or  were  imported  into  this  island 
contrary  to  tbe  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  if  any  such  ever  was  or 
were  so  imported  into  this  island. 

II.  Aud  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  estate,  right,  title,  property,  or 
interest  whatsoever,  at  law  or  in  equity,  of,  in,  or  to  any  African  or  other 
person  or  persons  unlawfully  imported  from  and  after  the  pasting  of  this  act 
(if  any  such  there  shall  liappen  to  be),  can,  shall,  or  may  accrue  to,  or  vest 
in,  any  person  or  persons  w homsoever,  or  be  created,  or  transferred,  or 
pass,  by  sale  or  mortgage,  gift,  grant,  or  other  voluntary  alienation,  or  by 
judgment  at  law,  decree,  or  esecution,  or  by  marriage,  succession,  inheri- 
tance, will,  devise,  administration,  or  otherwise  howsoever;  and  that  every 
deed,  will,  or  other  instrument,  whereby  any  such  African  or  other  person  or 
persons  shall  be  conveyed,  devised,  transferred,  or  disposed  of,  or  otherwise 
attempted  so  to  be,  or  wherein  the  same  shall  be  mentioned  or  compre- 
hended as  a slave  or  slaves,  shall  be,  as  to  such  African  or  other  person  of 
persons,  and  the  issue  of  the  females  of  such  African  or  other  person  or 
persons,  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

III.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  tbe  authority  aforesaid,  That,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  keep,  hold,  or  detain,  or  attempt  to  keep,  hnld,  or  detain,  in  sla- 
very, or  treat  as  a slave,  any  African  or  other  person  unlawfully  imported  ae 
aforesaid,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  hire,  employ,  harbour,  or  enter- 
tain, or  in  anywise  have  in  lus,  her,  or  their  possession,  or  suffer  to  remain 
or  abide  on  his,  her,  or  their  settlement  or  property,  or  on  any  settlement 
or  property  in  his,  her,  or  their  possession,  or  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or 
management,  as  attorney,  agent,  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  mort- 
gagee in  possession,  trustee,  overseer,  or  otherwise,  auy  such  African  or 
Other  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall, 
on  conviction,  forfeit,  for  every  African  or  other  person,  the  subject  of  such 
offence,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  current  money  of  this 
island,  one  moiety  thereof  to  (lie  use  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, for  tbe  support  of  the  government  of  this  island,  and  the  other  moiety 
thereof  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  iuform  and  prosecute  for  the 
same,  and  shall  also  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding twelvemonths. 

. IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  from  and 
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after  the  passing  of  this  act  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  of  his  Mis* 
jesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  in  any  of  the  parishes  or  precincts  of  this  island, 
upon  information,  complaint,  or  suspicion,  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  one  or 
more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  to  his,  her,  or  their  knowledge  or  belief, 
to  be  sworn  before  any  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  or  any  judge  or 
judges  of  the  supreme  or  assize  courts  of  this  island,  that  any  African  or 
other  person  or  persons,  unlawfully  imported  as  aforesaid,  is  or  are  hired, 
employed,  harboured,  or  entertained  by,  or  is  or  arc  in  anywise  in  the  pos- 
session of,  any  person  or  persons,  or  suffered  to  remain  or  abide  on  any 
settlement  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  the  possession,  or  under  the  care 
or  management,  of  any  person  or  persons  as  before  mentioned,  in  his 
respective  parish  or  precinct,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act,  to  associate  with  himself  two  other  justices  of  the  pence  of  the  same 
parish  or  precinct,  who,  together,  shall  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  said 
information  or  complaint,  or  of  the  suspicion  as  aforesaid  ; and,  in  case  such 
information  or  complaint,  or  such  suspicion,  shall  appear  to  be  probable 
and  well  founded,  shall  cause  the  person  or  persons  informed  against  or 
complained  of,  or  so  suspected,  to  be  summoned  to  be  aud  appear  before 
them,  at  some  time  and  place,  in  such  summons  to  be  specified,  to  answer 
to  such  information  or  complaint,  or  to  be  examined  on  the  subject  of  such 
suspicion  as  aforesaid,  and  also  all  other  persons  necessary  to  give  evidence 
concerning  the  matters  charged  in  such  information  or  complaint,  or  the 
subject  of  such  suspicion,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  examined  touching  their 
knowledge  of  the  same ; and  the  person  or  persons  so  informed  against, 
complained  of,  or  suspected,  shall  be  enjoined  and  commanded  by  the  said 
summons  to  produce  at  the  same  time  and  place,  before  such  justices  so 
associated,  all  and  every  or  any  such  African  or  other  person  or  persons  as 
he,  she,  or  they  shall  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  possession,  as  a slave  or 
slaves,  or  hired,  employed,  harboured,  or  entertained  by  him,  her,  or  them, 
or  in  anywise  abiding  or  being  on  his,  her,  or  their  settlement  or  property, 
or  ou  any  settlement  or  property,  iu  his,  her,  or  their  possession,  in  the 
right  of  any  other  person,  or  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or  management  as 
aforesaid  : And  in  case  it  shall  appear,  on  such  examination  and  inquiry  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  justices,  that  such  African  or  other 
person  or  persons  hath  or  have  been  unlawfully  imported  from  Africn  or 
elsewhere,  contrary  to  any  of  the  prohibitions  or  provisions  in  this  act,  or 
the  said  recited  acts,  contained,  aud  have  been  sold  or  disposed  of  within  the 
said  island  as  a slave  or  slaves,  or  placed,  detained,  and  kept  in  a state  of 
slavery,  such  African  or  other  slave  or  slaves  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demnation merely,  be  deemed,  taken,  and  adjudged  to  be  unlawfully  im- 
ported slaves,  and  be  liable  to  forfeiture  as  such  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  had  been  proceeded  against  and  adjudged  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the 
said  first  recited  act,  and  the  said  justices  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  con- 
demn such  African  or  other  slave  or  slaves  as  forfeited  to  his  Majesty, 
nevertheless  for  such  purposes  only  as  are  mentioned  and  contained  in 
the  said  first  recited  act  concerning  slaves  and  natives  of  Africa  seized  and 
condemned  under  the  provisions  of  tliat  act.  •-  ' * 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case  any 
person,  against  w hom  any  such  information  shall  be  laid,  and  who  shall -be 
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summoned  as  aforesaid,  shall  keep  bis  or  her  gates  shut, or  shall  keep  him  or 
herself  out  of  the  wav,  or  secrete  him  or  herself,  so  that  the  officer  directed 
to  execute  the  said  summons  shall  not  be  able  to  serve  the  same  personally, 
the  affixing  a copy  thereof  to  the  gate,  or  the  leaving  such  copy,  at  the  dwel- 
ling-house of  such  person,  shall,  due  proof  thereof  being  made  upon  affidavit, 
lie  taken  as  a service  thereof,  and  be  deemed  to  be  as  good  and  valid  iu  the 
law  as  if  the  original  thereof  had  been  exhibited  to  the  person  named 
therein. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  may 
and  shall  be  lawful  lor  the  three  justices  of  the  peace  associated  as  aforesaid, 
ia  case  such  person  or  persons  informed  against,  complained  of,  or  suspected 
as  aforesaid,  shall  not  appear  before  them  at  the  time  and  place  required  by 
the  summons  aforesaid,  upon  due  proof  on  oath  being  made  of  the  service 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  to  issue  their  warrant  to  the  provost-marshal,  or  his 
lawful  deputy,  or  any  lawful  coustable,  lor  the  apprehending  and  bringing 
before  them  such  person  or  persons,  or  to  proceed  in  the  examination  of  and 
adjudication,  upon  the  information  or  complaint,  in  the  absence  of  the  party 
complained  of  as  aforesaid,  as  in  their  discretion  shall  seem  fit. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  all 
cases  wherein  any  such  African  or  other  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  refused  or  neglected  to  be  brought  before  the  three  justices  associated  in 
the  maimer  before  directed,  by  any  person  or  persons  hiring,  employing, 
harbouring,  or  entertaiuing,  or  having  such  African  or  other  person  or  per- 
sons iu  his,  her,  or  their  possession,  or  suffering  such  African  or  other 
person  or  persons  to  remain  or  abide  in  his,  her,  or  their  settlement  or  pro- 
perty, or  on  any  settlement  or  property  in  bis,  her,  or  their  possession,  in  the 
right  of  any  other  person,  or  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or  management, 
when  required  so  to  do  by  any  summons  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  com- 
manded by  such  justices  as  aforesaid,  it  may  and  shull  be  lawful  for  the  said 
justices,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  and  required,  to  issue  their  war- 
rant for  the  apprehending  and  bringing  before  them  all  such  African  or 
other  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  concerning  whom  such  information  or 
complaint  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  made,  or  such  suspicion  as  aforesaid 
shall  lie,  or  who  shall  in  any  wise  appear  to  such  justices  to  be  on  any  set- 
tlement or  property  belonging  to  any  such  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  or 
in  his,  her,  or  their  possession,  or  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or  manage- 
ment, which  warrant  shall  be  directed  to  the  provost-marshal,  or  any  of  his 
lawful  deputies,  or  any  lawful  constable,  who  are  hereby  directed  and  enjoined 
to  execute  the  same. 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  shull  not,  on  demand  made,  open  his,  her,  or  their  gates  to 
any  deputy-marshal,  or  any  constable  charged  with  any  such  wurrant  as 
aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such  deputy-marshal,  or  consta- 
ble (but  nevertheless  iu  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  a justice  of 
the  peace),  to  break  open  the  same  gates,  in  order  to  apprehend  any  African 
or  other  person  or  persons,  concerning  whom  such  information  or  complaint 
as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  made,  or  such  suspicion  shall  lie ; and  such 
person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  each  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
foe  every  African  or  other  person  or  persons,  so  proved  to  have  been  hired. 
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employed,  harboured,  or  entertained  by,  or  in  anywise  in  His,  her,  nr  their 
possession,  or  suffered  to  remaiu  or  abide  on  his,  her,  or  their  settlement  or 
property,  or  on  any  settlement  or  property  in  or  under  his,  her,  or  their  pos- 
session, care,  or  management,  in  the  right  of  any  other  person,  contrary  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and  who  shall  not  be  produced  as 
hereinbefore  directed  j and  in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  otherwise 
resist  any  such  officer  in  apprehending  sod  taking  up  any  such  African  or 
other  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  under  the  authority  hereby  given,  and 
according  to  the  meaning  of  this  act,  erery  such  person  so  offending  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  every  such  offence.,  and 
the  justices  aforesaid  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  commit  the 
offender  or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  wherein  the  offence 
shall  hare  been  committed,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  moinprize  until 
he,  she,  or  they  shall  hare  duly  paid  the  several  penalties  incurred  as  afore- 
said,  which  penalties  shall  be  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for 
and  towards  the  support  und  government  of  tine  island. 

IX,  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  older 
to  prevent  any  doubts  arising  whether  the  aforesaid  mentioned  proceedings, 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  shall  he  considered  as  a criminal  or  a civil 
process,  and  in  order  to  sustain  the  legality  of  any  warrant  issued  to  appre- 
hend or  commit  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  offend  herein,  it  is  hereby 
declared,  that  every  such  process  is  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  of  a criminal 
nature,  and  that  any  such  particular  description  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
ascertain  the  person  of  any  such  African  or  other  person  or  persons,  unlaw- 
fully imported  as  aforesaid,  or  to  discriminate  such  from  any  others,  shall 
be  deemed  a sufficient  specification  of  any  each  African  or  other  person  or 
persons  in  any  warrant  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act : Provided 
always,  That  if  any  levy  he  made,  or  judicial  or  mature  process  executed,  in 
any  civil  cause,  on  occasion  of  the  execution  of  any  warrant  issued  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  every  such  levy,  and  the  execution  of  every  such  process,  shall  bo 
null  and  void  to  alt  intents  and  purposes,  and  that  every  person  making  such 
levy,  or  executing  or  attempting  to  execute  any  such  process,  shall  be  liable 
to  answer  for  the  same  in  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved  thereby. 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That,  .in  any  pro- 
ceedings under  the  authority  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  parties,  the 
subjects  thereof,  if  desirous  of  so  doing,  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  aay 
justices  of  the  peace  associated  as  aforesaid,  before  whom  shall  have  been 
tried  any  question  reaching  any  African  or  other  person  or  persons  held  or 
detained  in  slavery  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  or 
person  exercising  the  functions  of  governor  for  the  time  being  of  this  island, 
in  council,  on  giving  notice  to  that  effect  to  such  justices  within  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  next  after  such  decision  shall  be  made ; and  such  justices  ore 
hereby  required,  on  receiving  such  notice,  to  transmit,  or  cause  to  be  traits- 
mined  forthwith,  true  copies  of  all  such  examinations  end  proceedings  as 
bare  been  had  and  token  in  any  such  question,  certified  under  their  respec- 
tive hands  and  seals,  to  the  Governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  person  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  governor,  whereupon  he  ehaii  cause  notice  to  be  served 
upon  the  person  or  persons  claiming  any  such  African  or  oilier  person  or 
prisons  as  aforesaid,  and  nil  other  proper  and  necessary  parties,  to  appear 
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baton  hint,  iu  council,  together  with  such  African  or  other  penon  or  persoos, 
for  examination,  by  an  early  day  to  be  for  that  purpose  appoiuted ; and  the 
said  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  or  person  exercising  the  functions  of 
governor,  in  council,  shall  make  such  orders  and  regulations  as  shall  seem 
meet  and  expedient  for  safe  custody,  disposal,  and  support  of  any  such 
African  or  other  penon  or  persons,  the  subject  of  any  such  question  as 
aforesaid,  until  the  same  shall  be  finally  determined,  and  shall  afterwards 
examine  into  the  decision  of  the  said  justices,  and  shall  make  such  order 
therein  as  shall  seem  just  and  proper. 

XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  every 
person,  who  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  as  a witness  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  and  who  shall  fail  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  set  forth  in  such 
summons  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
shall,  upon  due  proof  upon  oath  being  made  of  the  service  thereof,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  such  offence. 

XII.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  every  person  who  shall  bona  fide  attend,  or  be  bona  fide  on 
his  way  to  attend,  or  on  his  return  from  attending,  any  justice  or  justices  of 
the  pence,  by  virtue  of  any  summons,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  the  like  privilego  from  arrest  or  detention 
under  any  civil  process  whatsoever,  as  any  suitor,  party,  or  witness  attend 
ing  any  counts  by  law  entitled  to  receive ; and  if  therefore  any  person  shall 
be  so  arrested  or  detained,  any  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of 
this  island,  or  justice  of  assize,  on  its  being  made  to  appear  to  bis  satisfac- 
tion that  such  person,  so  arrested  or  detained,  did  bona  fide  attend,  or  was 
bona  fide  on  his  way  to  attend,  or  on  bis  return  from  attending,  any  justice 
ur  justices  of  the  peace,  by  virtue  of  any  summons,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  shall  and  be  and  is  hereby  required  forthwith  to  discharge  th» 
person  so  arrested  or  detained. 

XIII.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  every 
person  so  summoned  as  a witness,  or  who  shall  appear  voluntarily  before 
the  said  justices  as  a witness,  and  shall  thereafter  refuse  to  be  examined 
upon  oath  touching  the  matters  and  things  in  question  before  such  justices, 
they  the  said  justices  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  commit  the 
offender  or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  wherein  the  offence 
shall  have  been  committed,  as  for  a coo  tempt  of  court,  fur  a period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months. 

XIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case 
any  person,  so  summoned  or  appearing  before  the  said  justices  to  give  evi- 
dence as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  examination,  be  guilty  of  any  false  or  wilful 
forswearing,  he  or  she,  being  thereof  wilfully  convicted,  shall  incur  and 
suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  by  law  on  such  persons  as  shall  com- 
mit, or  shall  suborn  any  person  to  commit,  unlawful  and  corrupt  peijury. 

XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  after  any 
condemnation  of  any  African  or  other  person  or  persons,  unlawfully  imported 
as  aforesaid,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  ecu,  or  of  this  present 
act,  the  justices,  by  whom  such  condemnation  shall  be  made,  shall  certify 
the  same  to  the  Governor  or  person  exercising  the  functions  of  governor  of 
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this  island,  to  the  end  that  such  African  or  other  person  or  persona,  unlaw- 
fully imported,  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
first  recited  act  in  such  cases. 

XVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  negro,  arriving  in 
any  ship  or  vessel  from  any  port  without  the  said  island,  in  any  port  or  place 
within  the  same,  otherwise  than  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned  and  permitted, 
to  land,  without  a permit  in  writing  from  the  naval  officer  or  his  deputy  of 
such  port,  where  the  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  arrived  (except  such  seafaring 
negroes  as  shall  be  bona  fide  employed  as  mariners  on  board  such  ship  or 
vessel),  on  pain,  if  free,  of  being  liable  to  be  apprehended  by  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  of  being  committed,  by  any  justice  of  the  parish 
wherein  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  to  close  confinement  in  any  of  the 
gaols  of  this  island  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or,  if  not  free, 
of  being  committed  by  any  justice  to  the  nearest  public  workhouse,  and 
lo  be  there  kept  for  safe  custody  and  protection  for  a space  of  time  not  less 
than  three  months,  and  for  the  purpose  of  further  proceedings  in  their  behalf 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  and  circumstances  may  require,  and  in  all 
such  cases  the  like  reward  and  charges  shall  be  allowed  to  all  persons,  taking 
up  any  such  negro  or  negroes  as  so  transgressing,  as  are  allowed  for  taking  up 
runaways  by  the  laws  now  in  force  respecting  runaway  slaves. 

XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  tins  act,  the  master  or  commander  of  any  ship,  ves- 
sel, or  boat,  which  shall  arrive  in  any  port  of  this  island  from  any  port  with- 
out the  same  (except  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  of  his  Majesty),  shall,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  declare  upon  oath,  in  writing,  to  the  naval  officer  or 
bis  deputy  of  such  port,  whether  there  is  or  are,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge* 
any  negro  or  negroes,  or  any  slaves,  on  board  his  vessel,  not  being  a negro 
or  negroes,  or  slave  or  slaves,  bona  fide  belonging  to  his  said  vessel,  and 
employed  in  navigating  the  same,  and  in  his  said  declaration  shall  specify 
the  number  and  sex  or  sexes  of  such  negroes,  and  such  slaves,  if  any  thera 
be,  on  board  his  said  vessel,  the  place  or  places  where  they  were  taken  on 
board,  and,  in  case  of  slaves,  the  name  or  names  of  their  respective  owners 
or  proprietors,  and  such  further  particulars  concerning  them,  and  each  of 
them,  as  shall  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  shall  also  at  the  same  time 
render,  on  oath,  to  the  said  naval  officer  or  his  deputy,  an  account  and  list  in 
writing  of  all  such  seafaring  negroes  and  slaves  on  board  the  said  ship,  vessel* 
or  boat,  as  belong  thereto,  and  are  employed  in  navigating  the  same. 

XVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
master  or  commander  of  any  such  ship,  vessel,  or  l»oat,  so  arriving  as  afore- 
said, who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  such  declaration  on  oath,  or  to 
render  such  account  and  list  on  oath  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  such  offence, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  each  and  every 
such  negro  or  other  slave,  who  shall  have  been  on  board  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  as  aforesaid,  one  moiety  whereof  shall  be 
to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  support  of  the  government  of 
this  island,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer  or  informers  who  shall  sue 
£ur  the  same  to  be  recovered  before  any  two  magistrates  acting  in  and  for  the 
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parish  in  which  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed  ; and  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  the  port,  and  of 
the  naval  officer  or  his  deputy,  where  such  ship,  \essel,  or  boat  shall  have 
arrived,  and  they  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined,  to  detain  such  ship,  ves- 
sel, or  boat  as  aforesaid,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  paid. 

XIX.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  master  or  commander  of  any  such  ship,  vessel, 
or  boat,  arriving  in  any  port  of  this  island  from  any  port  without  the  same, 
to  land,  or  suffer  to  be  landed,  any  negro  or  negroes,  or  ony  slave  or  slaves, 
not  being  a negro  or  negroes,  slave  or  slaves,  bon&  fide  belonging  to  the  said 
ship,  and  employed  in  navigating  the  same  (in  which  case  all  such  negroes 
and  slaves  shall  be  under  the  regulations  and  restrictions,  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided and  declared  for  seafaring  negroes  and  slaves,  employed  in  navigating 
vessels  to  and  from  this  island),  without  a permit  in  writing  from  the  naval 
officer  or  his  deputy  of  such  port,  where  he  shall  have  arrived,  under  the 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  every  such 
negro  or  slave  so  landed  ; one  moiety  of  which  penalty  shall  be  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  towards  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  island,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer  who  shall  sue  for 
tbe  same,  and  of  suffering  the  further  punishment  of  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  in  the  common  gaol,  on 
conviction  of  such  offence  before  any  three  magistrates  of  the  parish  or  pre- 
cinct wherein  it  shall  be  committed. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case  any 
such  master  or  commander,  or  other  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
guilty  of  any  fiilse  and  wilful  forswearing,  in  taking  the  oath  aforesaid,  or 
shall  unlawfully  and  corruptly  procure  or  suborn  any  person  to  take  the  said 
oath  falsely,  he  or  she,  being  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  by  law  on  all  such  persons  as 
shall  commit  wilful  peijury,  or  shall  procure  or  suborn  any  persou  to  com- 
mit any  wilful  or  corrupt  peijury. 

XXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  naval 
officer,  or  his  lawful  deputy  of  the  several  ports  of  this  island,  shall  be  en- 
titled, for  taking  the  declaration  of  the  master  or  commander  of  any  ship* 
vessel, or  boat*  and  the  account  and  list  as  aforesaid,  and  for  administering 
the  several  oaths  by  this  act  required  (which  oaths  they  or  either  of  them 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer),  and  for  making  out  and 
granting  the  permit,  in  writing,  for  landing  any  such  negro  or  negroes,  or 
slave  or  slaves,  as  aforesaid,  to  demand  a fee  of  ten  shillings  for  every  sue  b 
negro  or  slave  so  permitted  to  be  lauded,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  applying 
for  the  same,  before  such  negro  or  negroes,  slave  or  slaves,  shall  be  lauded , 
which  fees  shall  he  in  full  compensation  to  such  naval  officer  and  his  depu- 
ties for  the  additional  duty  imposed  on  them  by  this  act. 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid*  that  the  na- 
val officer  or  his  deputy  of  the  several  ports  of  this  island  shall  not  grant  to 
any  master  or  commander  of  any  ship*  vessel,  or  boat,  so  arriving  as  afore- 
said, any  permit  before  such  declaration  on  oath  has  been  made  by  the  iua»- 
ter,  as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  for  every  negro  or  other  slave,  to  be  recovered  in  the  supreme  court, 
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or  either  of  the  courts  of  assije,  in  this  island,  such  penalty  to  be  to  the  use 
of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  support  of  the  government 
of  this  island. 

XXIII.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case 
any  attempt  shall  be  made  hy  any  person  or  persons  fraudulently  and  clan- 
destinely to  land  any  negro  or  negroes,  or  any  slave  or  slaves,  from  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  port,  barbour,  hay,  or  creek,  or  elsewhere  on  th» 
sew-coast  of  this  island,  contrary  to  the  said  recited  acts,  or  this  present  act, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  he 
and  they  is  and  are  hereby  required,  to  seize  and  apprehend  any  such  negro 
or  negroes,  slave  or  slaves,  and  to  carry  him  and  them  before  the  nearest 
magistrate,  who  shall  associate  with  himself  two  other  justices  of  the  same 
precinct,  and  who  together  shall  examine  into  the  fact  of  such  attempt  to 
land  such  negro  or  negroes,  slave  or  slaves,  and  on  due  proof  thereof  (unless 
the  same  shall  well  aud  satisfactorily  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  ship- 
wreck or  other  unavoidable  or  irresistible  necessity),  the  said  justices  shall 
forthwith  adjudge  aud  condemn  such  negro  or  negroes  as  unlawful  ly  imported 
slaves,  and  as  forfeited  to  the  crown,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  be- 
fore directed,  in  respect  to  natives  of  Africa  or  others  unlawfully  detained  in 
slavery,  and  condemned  as  slaves  forfeited  to  his  Majesty  by  virtue  of  the 
•aid  recited  acts,  and  of  this  present  act. 

XXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  all 
cases,  where  any  African  or  other  person  or  persons  shall  be  finally  con- 
demned as  slaves  to  his  Majesty’s  use  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  this  island,  or  his  lawful  deputy,  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  shall  inform  against  anyone  offending  against  the 
same,  so  as  to  lead  to  his  or  bet  conviction,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  of  cur- 
rent money  of  this  island,  for  every  African  or  other  person  that  shall  he  so 
condemned  as  aforesaid,  nnd  the  said  justices  shall,  upon  every  snch  con- 
demnationbeing made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  issue  an  order,  under 
their  respective  hands  and  seals,  directed  to  the  said  receivet^gcneral,  or  hi» 
lawful  deputy,  for  the  paymeut  of  all  such  sum  and  sums  of  money  l>y  way 
of  bounty  as  aforesaid,  to  which  the  person  or  persons  therein  named  shall 
or  may  he  respectively  entitled. 

XXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall,  at  any  time,  be  sued  or  prosecuted  for  any  thing  by 
him  or  them  done  or  executed  in  pursuance  and  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  such  action  or  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  within  tliree  months 
next  after  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  and  that  the  defendant  or 
defendants  therein  inay  plead  the  general  issue  “ not  guilty,”  and  give  this 
Act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence,  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and 
that  the  same  was  done  in  pursuance  and  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
and,  if  the  same  shall  appear  to  have  lieen  so  done,  that  the  jury  stud!  find 
a verdict  for  the  defendant  or  defendants,  and  if  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs 
shall  become  nonsuit,  or  suffer  n discontinuance  of  his,  her,  or  their  action, 
or  if  a verdict  shall  pass  against  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  the  defendant  or 
defendants  shall  have  treble  costs,  and  have  the  like  remedy  for  the  same  as 
any  defendant  or  defendants  hath  or  hare  for  costs  of  suit  iu  any  other  cate* 
by  law. 
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XXVI.  Ami  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no 
writ  shall  be  sued  out  against,  nor  any  copy  of  any  pn  cess  nt  the  suit  of  a 
subject  shall  be  served  on,  aoy  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  person  acting 
under  his  orders  or  directions,  for  any  thing  by  him  or  them  dime  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  or  in  the  execution  of,  or  by  reason  of,  the  powers  given 
them  by  this  act,  until  notice  in  writing  of  such  intended  writ  or  process 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  him  or  them,  or  left  at  the  usual  place  of  his 
abode,  by  the  attorney  or  agent  for  the  party  who  intends  to  sue  or  canso 
the  same  to  be  sued  out  or  served,  at  least  one  calendar  mouth  before  (he 
suing  out  or  serving  the  same,  in  which  notice  shall  be  clearly  und  explicitly 
contained  the  cause  of  action  which  such  party  hath  or  daimctli  to  have 
against  such  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  person  acting  under  his  order  or 
directions  us  aforesaid,  on  the  back  of  which  notice  shall  be  eudorsed  the 
name  of  such  attorney  or  agent,  together  with  the  place  of  his  abode,  aud  no 
plaintiff  shall  recover  any  verdict  against  such  justice,  or  any  persou  acting 
under  his  order  or  directions  os  aforesaid,  in  any  case  where  the  action  shall 
be  grounded,  or  nny  thing  by  him  or  them  done,  under  or  iu  pursuance,  ur 
in  execution,  or  by  reason,  of  the  powers  by  this  act  given  to  bim  or  them, 
unless  it  is  proved  upon  trial  of  such  octiou  that  such  notice  was  given  as 
aforesaid,  hut  iu  default  thereof  such  justice,  or  other  person  acting  uuder 
his  or  their  orders  or  directions  as  aforesaid,  shall  recover  a verdict  and  costs 
as  aforesaid,  and  no  evidence  shall  be  permitted  to  be  given  by  the  plaintiff 
on  the  trial  of  any  such  action,  as  aforesaid,  of  any  cause  of  actiou,  except 
such  as  is  cootaincd  iu  the  notice  hereby  directed  to  bo  given  os  aforesaid. 

XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tlie  authority  aforesaid,  That  in 
case  any  justice  of  the  peace,  clerk  of  the  peace,  provost-inarsii.il,  deputy- 
marshal,  guol-keeper,  constable,  naval  odicer,  or  his  deputy,  ur  any  other 
persou,  by  whom  any  thing  is  directed  by  this  act  to  be  dune  and  performed, 
shall  refuse  to  pertbrm,  or  shall  neglect  bis  duty  in  any  thing  required  by  this 
act  to  be  dune,  for  w hich  default  no  penalty  is  hereinbefore  provided,  every 
such  person  so  offemhng  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  puuod,  for  every  such 
neglect  or  refusal. 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  iu 
•11  cases,  wherein  any  penulty  iu  this  act  mentioned  is  directed  to  be  re- 
covered before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  such  justice  or  justices 
are  hereby  empowered  and  enjoined  to  commit  the  offender  or  offenders  on 
conviction  to  die  common  gaol,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
until  such  penalty  or  penalties  shall  be  duly  paid ; and  that  all  penalties,  not 
herein  directed  how  they  shall  be  recovered,  shall  he  recovered  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,  or  iu  the  courts  of  assise,  of  this  island,  by  ac- 
tion of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  wherein,  as  also  in  all  uctions  or 
suits  brought  for  penalties  hereinbefore  expressly  directed  to  lie  recovered  in 
the  supreme  court  or  courts  of  assise,  no  essoin,  protection,  wager  of  law, 
imparlance,  or  injunction,  shall  be  grunted  or  allowed,  or  non  raft  ulteriiu 
prmcjui  be  catered. 


Passed  the  Council, 
Hit  IS Ih  day  of  Dec.,  1316. 
W.  Bullock,  Clk.  Cone. 


I Consent,  | Passed  the  Assemilt, 
tkit  19th  Dec.,  1816.  (/in  id  day  of  Dec.,  1816 
Manchester.!  James  Lewis,  Speaker 
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# NOVA  SCOTIA  ACTS. 

Anno  1817.— 57  Geo.  III. 

Titles  of  the  several  Statutes  pasted  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  begun  and  holden  at  Halifax,  on  Thursday  the 
6th  Day  of  February,  1812,  and  continued  by  several  Prorogations  to 
Thursday  the  ISM  Day  of  February  1817,  in  the  57th  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  luyrd  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God  rf  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith , SfC.  fyc.  SfC.  being  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Tenth  General  As- 
sembly convened  in  the  said  Province.  In  the  Time  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable George  Karl  of  Dalhousie , Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  Lieutenant  Governor;  S.S, 
B/otcers,  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  Council;  Simon  Bradstreet 
Robie,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  ; Rupert  David  George,  Secretary  of 
the  Council ; and  James  Benjamin  Franklin,  Clerk  of  Assembly . 

Cap.  I.— An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 

Cap.  II.— An  Act  iu  amendment  of  an  Act,  passed  in  the  twenty-eighth 
Year  of  his  Majesty’s  Reign, entitled  * An  Act  to  prevent  the  Circulation  of 
tase  and  counterfeited  Halt- pence,  and  other  Copper  Coin,  and  to  establish 
the  current  Value  of  English  Crowns,  Half  Crowns,  and  Shillings  in  this 
Province.' 

Cap.  III.— An  Act  for  the  Importation  of  certain  Kinds  of  Grain,  Flour 
and  Meal,  and  for  furnishing  the  same  to  such  Settlers  within  the  Provinca 
as  are  in  indigent  Circumstances,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Crops. 

Cap.  IV.— An  Act  to  continue  the  several  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
for  granting  to  His  Majesty  certain  Duties  on  Wine,  Brandy,  Gin,  Rum,  and 
other  Distilled  Spirituous  Liquors,  Molasses,  Coffee,  and  Brown  Sugar, 
for  the  support  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  mid  for  promoting  the  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Fisheries  of  this  Province. 

Cap.  V. — An  Act  to  alter  and  continue  an  Act,  imposing  a Duty  on  Aiv 
tides  to  be  imported  from  tire  United  States  of  America,  and  for  appropriat- 
ing the  same.  « 

Cap.  VI. — An  Act  to  continue  the  several  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
for  the  further  Increase  of  the  Revenue,  by  raising  a Duty  of  Excise  on  all 
Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  imported  into  this  Province. 

Cap.  VII. — An  Act  for  regululing  Elections  of  Representatives  to  serve 
in  General  Assembly. 

Cap.  VIII. — An  Act  to  continue  the  several  Acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  raising  a Revenue  to  repair  the  Roads  throughout  the  Province,  by 
laying  a Duty  on  Persons  hereafter  to  be  licensed  to  keep  Public-houses  and 
Shops  for  the  retail  of  Spirituous  Liquors. 

Cap.  IX. — An  Act  in  amendment  of  an  Act,  passed  in  the  tenth  Year  qf 
His  Majesty’s  Reign,  entitled,  * An  Act  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Poor,  in 
the  several  Townships  within  this  Province.' 

Cap.  X. — An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  Acts  of  this  Province  re- 
lative to  Town,  County,  and  Poor  Kates. 
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Cap.  XI. — An  Act  for  the  summary  Trial  of  Actions. 

Cap.  XII.— An  Act  for  applying  certain  Moneys  therein  mentioned  for  tha 
Sen  ice  of  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  ; 
and  for  appropriating  such  Part  of  the  Supplies,  granted  in  this  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  as  are  not  already  appropriated  by  the  Laws  or 
Acts  of  the  Province. 

Cap.  XIII.— An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  continue  an  Act  passed  in  the 
fifty-second  Year  of  His  Present  Majesty's  Reign,  entitled,  ‘ An  Act  to  re- 
gulate the  Expenditure  of  Moneys  hereafter  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  Roads  and  Bridges/ 

Cap.  XIV. — An  Act  to  authorize  the  Sale  of  the  old  Goal,  and  the  Lot  of 
Land  on  which  the  same  stands,  at  Windsor,  in  the  County  of  Hants. 

Cap.  XV. — An  Act  for  the  better  supplying  the  Town  of  Halifax  with  fresh 
Water. 

Cap.  XVI. — An  Act  to  empower  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Common- 
der-in-Chief  for  the  Time  being  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  issue  Treasury 
Notes. 

Cap.  XVH. — An  Act  in  amendment  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirty-fourth 
Year  of  His  Present  Majesty’s  Reign,  entitled  * An  Act  for  the  Preservation 
of  Partridges  and  Blue-winged  Ducks/ 

Cap.  XVIII. — An  Act  to  revive,  alter,  and  continue  the  several  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  now  in  force  relating  to  a Militia. 

Cap.  XIX. — An  Act  to  regulate  the  Summary  Trial  of  Actions  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas. 

Cap.  XX. — An  Act  to  regulate  the  Manner  oftakingthe  Bonds  of  Sheriffs, 
Collectors  of  Imposts  and  Excise,  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province. 

Cap.  XXI. — An  Act  to  continue  in  force  the  several  Acts  therein  men- 
tioned. 

Cap.  XXII. — An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Exportation  of  Com  and  Potatoes 
out  of  this  Province. 

Cap.  XXIII.— An  Act  for  granting  a Drawback  of  the  Duties  on  Browu 
or  Raw  Sugar  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  refined  Sugars,  within  the  Pro- 
vince, and  for  regulating  the  Mode  of  obtaining  the  same. 

Cap.  XXIV. — An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  Manner  of  holding  the 
Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  the 
District  of  Yarmouth  and  Argyll,  in  the  County  of  Shelburne. 

Cap.  XXV. — An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  Year  of  His  Majesty’s  Reign,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  amend,  render  more 
effectual,  and  reduce  into  one  Act,  the  several  Acts  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Province  concerning  Bail/ 

Cap.  XXVI.— An  Act  in  amendment  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  present 
Session  of  General  Assembly,  entitled  ‘ An  Act  for  the  more  effectaal  Re- 
lief of  Insolvent  Debtors/ 
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IN  the  season  of  1815,  according  to  notifications  dated  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary and  24th  September,  in  that  year,  His  Majesty's  Government,  not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  encouraging  emigration,  as  of  directing  it  toward  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America,  when  it  would  otherwise  have  proceeded 
to  the  United  States*,  offered  to  emigrants,  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Upper 
Canada,  the  various  indulgences  of  a free  passage,  grant  of  lands,  and 
rations  of  provisions  for  a certain  period  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  the 
Colony.  These  terms  have  since  been  withdrawn,  and  the  following  is  the 
copy  of  a printed  form  of  reply,  directed  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  appli- 
cants during  the  present  session:— 

4 Dooming  Street , 1817. 

SIR, — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  which  you  have  made  with  respect  to  tha 
encouragement  which  will  be  given  to  persons  proceeding  as  Settlers  to  Ca- 
nada; 1 am  directed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  provide  during  the  present  year  any 
means  of  conveyance  for  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  to  British  North 
America.  But  that  if  such  persons  can  provide  for  the  expense  of  their  ow  n 
conveyance  to  Canada,  Lord  But  hurst  will  recommend  litem  to  theGovcrnor 
of  the  Province,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  on  their  arrival  a grant  of 
JmiuI  proportioned  to  their  means  of  cultiiution , and  some  ussutatue  in  Jgri- 
cultural  Implements. 

But,  as  no  person  can  proceed  to  North  America,  as  a Settler,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  unless  he  takes  his  departure  from  Europe  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  to  be  cleurly  understood  that  no  Settler  will  be  entitled  to  the 
advantages  held  out  in  this  Letter,  unless  he  shall  embark  in  some  Port  of 
the  United  Kiugdom  for  North  America previous  to  the  1 st  of  June. 

At  the  same  time  those  persons  who  may  be  unable  to  leave  the  United 
Kingdom  previous  to  that  date  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  receiving  next 
year  fresh  Letters  of  Recommendation  to  the  Governor  of  Ilis  Majesty’s 
Settlements,  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves  in  the  ensuing  Spring. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

The  quantity  of  land  now  given  to  Settlers  in  Upper  Canada  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  one  hundred  acres ; and  to  those  who  have  the  largest  means  of  culti- 
vation, the  extent  is  limited  to  twelve  hundred.  Lands,  in  some  eligible  si- 
tuations, in  Upper  Canada,  may  be  purchased  at  five  shillings  sterling  per 
acre. 

• See  Colonial  Journal,  vol.i,  poge274» 
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Public  notice  bus  been  g iven,  that  the  balances  due  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  respect  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  several  per- 
sons undemamed,  wIk>  have  died  Intestate  in  the  Island,  will  be  paid  by  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson,  at  the  Treasury,  London.  To  their  admi- 
nistrators, on  production  of  Letters  of  Administration. 

Capt.  Paul  Carrington  (late  Commissary  of  the  Ordnance).  Serjeant 
John  Williamson,  (late  of  Colombo).  Capt.  Thomas  Rawleigh.  Lieut. 
William  Nesbitt.  Lieut.  Henry  L.  Smith.  Robert  Rurnsby.  Robert 
Smith,  of  rite  Engineers.  Lieut.  A.  R.  O’Donnell.  Lieut.  Thomas  Cook, 
fid.  Ceylon  Regiment.  David  Phillips,  Ceylou  Regiment.  Jonathan  Judge. 


The  Colonists  of  Trinidad,  Spanish  as  well  as  English,  are  understood  to 
be  desirous  of  living  under  British  laws.  But,  since  the  first  capture  of  the 
island,  the  population  has  changed;  few  of  the  settlers  then  found  there  are 
now  left ; most  have  died,  or  gone  over  to  die  Main  : so  that  the  present 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  British  isles.  We  have  now  held  the 
island  of  Trinidad  more  than  twenty  years,  and  experience,  it  is  said,  has 
Convinced  the  inhabitants  of  the  disadvantages  they  labour  under. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  equally  anxiou* 
for  a similar  change. 

By  official  documents  received  from  Ceylon,  it  appears,  that  the  Planters 
of  that  island,  Dutch  aud  others,  have  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Alexander  Johnson,  some  judicious  regulations  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  All  children  born  of  slaves  after  the  lfith  of 
August  last,  arc  to  be  considered  free,  but  shall  remain  in  their  master’s 
house,  and  sene  him  for  their  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  the  males  till 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  t lie  females  till  that  of  twelve,  after  which  they 
shall  be  wholly  emancipated:  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fraud  to  the  pre- 
judice of  these  free  bom  children,  a register  of  births  and  deaths  shall  be 
kept  in  every  district,  and  quarterly  returns  shall  he  made  of  it  to  the  chief 
secretary. 


At  the  late  election  of  a President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  votes  were  : — 

For  President — James  Monroe,  183  : Rufus  King,  34. 

For  Vice-President — Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  183;  John  E.  Howard,  22 : 
James  Ross,  5 ; John  Marshall,  4 ; Robert  G.  Harper,  3. 


The  Report  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  laid  before  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  referred  to  in  the  President’s  Message,  compriies  a 
view  of  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  objects  of  public  expenditure,  and 
also  a view  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  1816. 

The  Secretary  estimates  the  actual  receipts  of  the  treasury  during  the 
year,  at  59,203,978  dollars,  and  the  whole  demands  on  the  treasury  for  th# 
same  period  at  38,745,699  dollars,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  (exclusive 
of  the  sum  in  the  treasury  on  1st  Jauuary  1816)  amounting  to  30,658,179 
dollars. 

The  aggregate  of  duties  received  at  all  the  Custom-houses  of  tht  United 
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States  from  March  1815  to  July  1816,  both  months  inclusive,  amounts  t«i 
the  sum  of  28,271,147  dollars  50  cents;  debentures  paid  2,624,421  dollars 
66  cents,  leaving  the  amount  of  duties  for  the  above  specified  period,  subject, 
only  to  a deduction  of  the  expenses  of  collection,  at  the  sum  of  25,616,721 
dollars  84  cents. 


Of  this  sum  was  paid  by — 


Dollars. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

Cents. 

New  York  . . . 

. . 0,926,188 

30 

Charlestown . . 

. 1,047,546 

73 

Philadelphia  . . 

. . 5,685,206 

65 

New  Orleans  . 

. . .732,083 

13 

Boston 

. . 3,579,130 

77 

Savannah  . . . . 

. .521,397 

8 

Baltimore  . . . . 

. .3,339,101 

11 

Norfolk 

. ..491,150 

36 

The  total  amount  of  issues  of  treasury  notes  has  been  36,133,191  dollars, 
reimbursements  27,400,000  dollar*,  leaving  an  outstanding  balance  of  every 
denomination,  on  1st  August,  1816,  of  3,735,794  dollars. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  public  debt,  is  the  sum  of  120,159,181  dol- 
lars, 65  cents,  consisting  of  the  following  items  : — 

1.  Funded  Public  Debt  contracted  since  the  war,  37,779,274  dollars, 
32  cents. 

2.  Funded  Public  Debt  contracted  since  the  war,  73,096,414  dollars, 
S3  cents. 

3.  Floating  Public  Debt,  outstanding,  9,283,794  dollars. — Tota* 
123,630,692  dollars,  23  cents. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  Public  Debt,  as  estimated  on  12th  Februnry, 
1816,  being  the  sum  of  123,630,692  93  cents. 

The  aggregate  reduction  since  that  period  amounts  to  the  sum  of  3,471,210 
dollars,  33  cents. 


It  appears  from  the  Census  lately  taken,  that  the  total  population  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory  is  75,746,  of  which  number  30,504  are  slaves. 


It  was  lately  asserted  in  the  Crngress  of  the  United  States,  that  during 
the  late  war,  the  army  and  navy  on  an  average  cost  the  nation  at  the  rate  of 
900  dollars  per  annum,  for  each  soldier,  and  1000  dollars  for  each  sailor. 


The  United  States’  coinage  for  the  year  1816  was  2,888,135  cents, 
47,150  half  dollars,  and  20,003  dollars,  making  in  all  56,785  dollars. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of 
duelling.  By  this  Act,  any  person  who  may  fight  a duel,  wherein  death 
shall  ensue,  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  or  being  elected  to  any  post  of 
profit,  trust,  or  emolument,  civil  or  military,  under  that  state.  The  bearer 
of  a challenge  is  subject  to  the  sumc  penalty.  It  is  required  of  members 
of  the  legislature,  officers,  civil  or  military,  (excepting  town  officers)  attor- 
nies  and  counsellors,  to  take  an  oath  additional  to  that  prescribed  by  law, 
that  they  have  not  been  engaged  in  a duel,  or  in  any  other  manner,  in  viola- 
tion of  this  law,  since  the  1st  of  July,  1816 ; nor  w ill  be  concerned,  directly 
nor  indirectly,  in  any  duel  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  Act,  and 
while  aa  inhabitant  of  the  state. 
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§ 2.  MILITARY. 


Yhe  high  estimation  in  which  the  late  Lieutenant  General  Sir  James  Leith, 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Barbados,  was  held  by  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand is  evinced  by  the  following  official  papers 

(CIRCULAR.) 

Adjutant-General' $ Office,  Barbados  Oct.  18,  1816. 

SIR, — With  the  deepest  regret  I have  to  apprise  you  of  the  death  of  his 
Excellency  Lieutenant  General  Sir  James  Leith,  G.C.B  and  K.T.S.  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  w hich  melancholy  event  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  instant,  at  half  past  eight  o’clock,  after  an  indisposition  of  six  days. 

A few  hours  previous  to  the  fatal  occurrence,  our  lamented  General  de-. 
aired,  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  that  his  feelings  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Army  should  be  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms,  with  his  earnest  hope  that 
every  good  fortune  should  attend  them,  and  their  conduct  would  always  be 
such  as  to  reflect  credit  on  themselves  and  the  service  ; thus  evincing,  nearly 
in  his  last  moments,  the  same  anxious  desire  for  the  honour  of  the  Army 
under  his  command,  which  unceasingly  occupied  his  attention  and  activity. 

The  shining  abilities  and  heroic  actions  which  have  so  eminently  distin- 
guished Sir  Janies  Leith  throughout  the  glorious  career  of  his  military  life, 
are  such  as  would  render  it  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  more,  than  that  his 
memory  must  be  cherished  so  long  as  talents,  bravery*  and  the  refined  man- 
ners of  a finished  Gentleman  are  objects  of  admirutiou  in  the  professiou  of 
arms. 

The  command  of  the  Army  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  and 
Colonies  now  devolves  upon  Major-Geueral  Ramsay,  to  whom  a communi- 
cation has  been  sent  by  express. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be.  See.  See.  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  II.  BERKELEY,  Dep.  Adj.  Gem 

Officer  commanding  his  Majesty's  Forces  at  ■ — 

BRIGADE  ORDERS. 

Marne  Fortune,  St.  Lucia , Oct.  S3, 1816. 

Major-General  Douglas  most  sincerely  laments  the  necessity  of  announ- 
cing to  the  troops,  that  on  the  16th  of  October,  1816,  his  Excellency  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  James  Leith  closed  a life  of  ardent  devotion  to  his  King  and  coun- 
try; eminently  distinguished  by  glorious  achievements,  and  by  an  exemplary 
display  of  every  military  and  manly  virtue. 

'Hie  loss  of  so  celebrated  and  justly  revered  a Commander,  gifted  with 
every  quality  that  could  render  his  life  valuable  to  his  friends,  his  profession, 
and  his  country,  must  make  u deep  and  lasting  impression  on  every  reflect- 
ing mind  ; and  the  Major-General  is  confident  it  will  accord  w ith  the  feelings 
of  the  troops,  on  this  truly  melancholy  occasion,  to  wear  mourning,  as  a 
mark  of  respectful  regard  and  unfeigned  regret,  till  the  16th  of  November 
next. 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  Knight  Commander,  of  tbg 
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Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  has  been  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed a Knight  Grand  Crose  of  the  said  Most  Honourable  Order,  vice 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Leith  deceased.— Whitehall,  Jan.  7. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of. 
hi*  Majesty,  taking  into  consideration  the  highly  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Bart,  a Major-General  in  the  Army  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  Knight  Grand  Cross  oftliemost  Honourable  Military  Order  of 
the  Bath,  on  divers  important  occasions  during  a period  of  thirty-nine  years, 
particularly  in  the  course  of  the  Maliratta  war,  &c.  has  been  pleased  to  give 
and  grant  his  Majesty’s  royal  licence  and  permission,  that  he  the  said  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  and  his  descendants  may  bear  to  the  armorial  ensigns  of 
Ocbterlony  the  honourable  augmentations  following,  vis.  “ On  an  embattled 
chief  two  banners  in  saltire;  the  one  of  the  Maliratta  States,  inscribed 
Dehis,  the  other  of  the  State  of  Nepanl,  inscribed  Nepaul,  the  staves  bro- 
ken and  encircled  by  a wreath  of  laurel,”  with  this  motto  to  the  arms,  vis. 
••  Prudentia  et  animo ; ” and  the  crest  of  honourable  augmentation  following, 
rn.  “ Out  of  an  Eastern  crown,  inscribed  Nepaul,  an  arm  issuant,  the 
hand  grasping  a baton  of  command  entwined  by  an  olive  branch.” — White- 
hall, Jan.  14. 

The  100th  regiment  has  been  ordered  home  from  New  Brunswick,  and 
on  its  arrival  is  expected  to  be  reduced.  Orders  have  been  given  for  the 
depot  troops  and  companies  of  the  under-mentioned  regiments,  which  have 
been  ordered  home  from  India,  being  immediately  discontinued,  vis,  24th 
and  25th  Light  Dragoons,  19th  Foot,  and  56th,  78th,  80th,  and  86th  Foot, 
Sd  battalions. 

The  21st  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  (which  has  been  stationed  at  the 
a Cape  of  Good  Hope  since  the  capture  of  that  Settlement  in  1806,)  are  or- 
dered on  to  Bengal,  to  relieve  the  24th  Light  Dragoons ; and  the  13th  Light 
Dragoons,  at  present  in  this  country,  are  to  relieve  the  25th  Light  Dragoons, 
now  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Intelligence  from  St.  Helena  states  that  the  1st  battalions  of  the  5Sd  and 
66th  regiments  were  daily  expected  to  arrive  from  India,  when  they  would 
be  made  effective  from  the  2d  battulious,  and  the  surplus  officers  and  men 
pf  these  battalions  sent  home. 


IBs  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
bis  Majesty,  has  tieen  pleased  to  approve  of  the  90th  regiment  of  Light  In- 
fantry, or  Perthshire  Volunteers,  being  permitted  to  bear  on  its  colours  and 
appointments  the  words  “ Mondora,”  “ Martinique,”  and  “ Gaudaloupe,” 
in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  the  regiment  when  leading  the  right  co- 
lumn of  the  Army  in  its  advance  for  Mandora,  on  the  13th  March,  1801 ; 
in  the  capture  of  Martinique,  on  the  8th  February,  1809 ; and  of  Gauda- 
loupe, on  the  3d  February,  1810. — Carlton  llouu,  March  27. 

The  Loudon  Gaxctte  of  March  29,  notifies,  that  the  Prince  Regent  bae  ep- 
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pointed  Lord  Combcrraere  Governor  of  Rarbadoet ; permitted  (lie  S8th  regi- 
ment to  bear  on  its  colours  and  appointments  the  words  M Monte  Video,” 
u Salamanca,”  and  u St.  Sebastian ; 99  the  90th,  the  words  “ Maodora,’' 
M Martinique,”  and  Gaudaloupe,” 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Baronet,  (late  Commander 
in  Chief  at  the  Isle  of  France)  was  invested  by  the  Prince  Begem  with  the 
insignia  of  a Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

By  a return  from  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General's  Office,  laid  before 
Congress,  it  appears,  that  the  present  army  establishment  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  commissioned  officers,  and 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  non-commissioned  and  pri* 
fates. — Total,  ten  thousand  and  twenty  four. 

$ 3 NAVAL. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  Canada  for  a reduction,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
naval  force,  both  of  officers  and  vessels,  employed  on  the  several  lakes. 

The  Conqueror,  of  seventy- four  guns,  has  sailed  with  Admiral  Plampia 
to  St.  Helena,  to  relieve  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm.  Admiral  Plampin  is  to  re* 
tide  wholly  on  the  island. 

$ 4.  LITERARY. 

In  a late  Number  of  the  Magazine  of  the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  literature, 
published  in  Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  from  docu* 
tnents  there  said  to  be  new  and  authentic,  that  it  is  not  to  Columbus  of 
to  Americus  Vespucius  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  America,  but  to  Mar- 
tin Behens,  of  Nuremberg,  in  Franconia.  Bebens  was  a most  learned  geogra- 
pher, astronomer,  and  navigator,  lie  sailed,  we  are  here  told,  in  1459,  with 
a vessel  equipped  by  the  orders  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  II,  King  of 
Portugal,  who  was  at  that  time  Governess  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders.  He 
first  discovered  Fayal,  with  the  adjacent  islands  called  the  Azores,  which 
bore  for  a long  time  the  name  of  the  Isles  of  the  Flemings.  He  inhabited 
that  city  for  twenty  years,  where  he  established  a colony  of  Flemings.  In 
1434,  eight  vears  before  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  he  secretly  applied  to 
John  II,  who  equipped  a flotilla  to  give  him  all  kinds  of  succours.  Behens 
first  discovered  Brazil,  penetrated  as  for  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  vi- 
sited the  country  inhabited  by  the  Patagonians.  He  made  a map  of  his  dis« 
coveries,  delivered  it  to  the  King,  and  sent  a copy  of  it  to  Nuremberg,  his 
native  city,  where  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city.  It  was 
after  the  inspection  of  this  map  that  Columbus  undertook  his  expedition. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  long  since  examined  this  old  question. 

A New  History  of  British  India  in  three  volumes  4to.  by  James  Mill,  Esq. 
it  announced,  of  which  the  following  introductory  paragraphs  are  described 
as  exhibiting  the  plan 
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ft  Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  n few  British  Mer- 
chants humbly  solicited  from  the  Princes  of  India  permission  to  traffic  io 
their  territories. 

“ The  British  dominion  now  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  that  vast  region, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 

u To  collect  from  its  numerous  and  scattered  sources  the  information  ne- 
cessary to  give  clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  this  great  empire,  and  of  the 
transactions  through  which  it  has  been  acquired,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
undertaking.  It  is  proposed  : 

**  I.  To  describe  the  circumstances  in  which  the  intercourse  of  this  na- 
tion with  India  commenced,  and  the  particulars  of  its  early  progress,  till 
-the  era  when  it  could  first  be  regarded  ns  placed  on  a firm  and  durable 
basis : 

ft  II.  To  exhibit  as  accurate  a view  as  possible  of  the  people  with  whom 
our  countrymen  had  thus  begun  to  transact — of  their  Character,  History, 
Manners,  Religion,  Arts,  Literature,  and  Law's;  as  well  as  of  the  physical 
circumstances  of  Climate,  Soil,  and  Production,  in  which  they  were 
placed : 

“ III.  To  deduce  to  the  present  times  a history  of  British  transactions  in 
relation  to  India  ; by  recording  the  train  of  events  ; by  unfolding  the  con- 
stitution of  the  East  India  Company,  that  body  half  political,  half  commer- 
cial, through  whom  the  business  has  been  ostensibly  carried  on ; by  de- 
scribing the  nature,  progress,  and  etfects  of  their  commercial  operations;  by 
exhibiting  the  legislative  proceedings,  the  discussions  and  speculations,  to 
which  our  intercourse  with  India  has  given  birth;  by  analysing  the  schemes 
of  government  which  have  been  adopted  for  our  Indian  Dominions;  and  by 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  character  and  tendency  of  that  species  of  relation 
to  one  another,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  Indies  arc  placed.” 


§ 5.  PHILOSOPHICAL. 


His  Majesty’s  ship  Congo,  and  the  transport  Dorothy,  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth in  the  beginning  of  March,  from  Bahia,  undercharge  of  acting  Com- 
mander Fitrmaurice,  late  master  of  the  Congo.  These  vessels  were  sent 
out  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  direction  of 
the  river  Congo,  and  whether  that  river  had  any  connexion  with  the  Niger. 
The  progress  of  the  schooner  Congo  up  the  river,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
task,  was  soon  stopped ; the  bottom  in  all  parts  being  found  composed  of 
bard  rocky  substances,  whilst  the  currents  ran  with  so  much  rapidity  that 
no  anchorage  could  be  obtained.  Captain  Tuckey,  and  the  scientific  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  expedition,  were  therefore  obliged  to  land,  to  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  source  of  the  river.  They  continued  the  pursuit  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in  the  course  of  w hich  they  passed  four  ca- 
teracts,  w hen  sickness,  and  the  w ant  of  supplies  compelled  them  to  retrace 
their  steps.  The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  they  are  cowardly, 
ci  uel,  aud  indolent ; only  a small  quantity  of  grain  produced,  not  more  than 
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Sufficient  for  one  half  their  consumption.  The  soil  is  hard  and  steril ; thirty 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  extremity  of  the  progress  made,  it  was  observed 
the  ravines  only  were  covered  with  a thick  mould,  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  leaves  and  other  vegetable  substances  : the  rest  of  the  ground 
was  rocky  and  full  of  stones.  The  conjecture  formed  was,  that  there  is  a 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  though  such  a continuity  would  not  he  useful  to 
any  of  the  purposes  of  navigation,  from  the  number  of  cataracts  and  rapids 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Congo. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Major  Peddie,  before 
he  reached  the  Niger.  Lieut.  Campbell  is  now  the  Commanding  Officer, 
and  has  proceeded  with  the  intention  of  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
received  by  Major  Peddie. 

France  is  fitting  out  two  vessels,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,*of  proceeding 
to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  determine  the  true  situation  of  that  part  of 
the  globe.  The  command  of  the  expedition  is  given  to  Monsieur  Freycinet, 
who  served  as  Lieutenant  de  Vai^seau  with  M.  ftaudin,  in  Le  Ocographe 
frigate,  in  the  voyage  (accompanied  by  Le  Naturaliste),  in  1801,  1802, 
1803,  aud  1804,  to  New  Holland.  Several  persons  of  abilities,  as  engi- 
ueers,  naturalists,  astronomers,  &c  are  to  accompany  M.  Freycinet.  One 
object  is  said  to  be  that  of  finding  in  the  Southern  Ocean  some  place  proper 
for  a settlement  similar  to  that  of  the  English  in  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  due,  says  a Correspondent,  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Flinders,  that  what  was  so  well  begun  by  him,  should  be  finished  by  his 
countrymen,  and  not  by  navigators  of  that  nation,  whose  government  was 
the  cause  of  his  cruel  captivity,  and  of  the  unjust,  but  happily  abortive 
attempt,  to  swindle  him  out  ef  the  merit  of  priority,  in  a material  portion 
of  his  interesting  discoveries.  The  mismanagement  which  sent  him  to  ex- 
plore the  coral  reefs  of  New  Holland  in  a rotten  ship,  whose  prompt  failure 
Cut  short  his  career  of  discovery ,ws  well  known,  and  he  was  upon  his  return 
to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  another,  when  he  was  seized  by 
General  De  Caen.  His  premature  death  was  occasioned  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  unprincipled  measure.  Besides  these  considerations,  it  is 
cf  importance  to  us,  who  have  a rising  Colony  in  Australasia,  to  solve  our- 
selves the  great  problems  in  its  geography.  The  western  and  north-western 
coasts  are  still  unexplored,  at  least  nothing  of  them  is  known  in  detail,  and 
yet  it  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  openings  to  interior  seas  (should  any  such 
exist)  are  to  be  met  with,  or  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  to  which  so  great 
an  extent  of  Continent  ought  naturally  to  give  rise.  Baudin’s  view  of  these 
coasts  was  made  at  such  a distance,  that  nothing  could  be  ascertained  but 
their  general  outline,  or  rather  that  of  the  innumerable  islands,  which  cover 
them.  The  great  opening  of  Dampier,  to  which  that  eminent  navigator 
attached  much  consequence,  is  yet  unvisited.  Much  of  the  eastern  coast 
remains  undetailed,  and  that  even  here  enough  of  iuterest  and  value  exists 
to  reward  the  toils  of  the  explorer,  and  the  expense  of  the  investigation  is 
obvious  from  the  discoveries  of  Lieutenant  Jefferies,  of  the  A.  B.  Kanga- 
roo, in  a recent  passage  to  Geylon,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  confer 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  judgment  and  nautical  skill  of  that  officer,  nrq 
acknowledged  to  be  of  very  eminent  and  immediate  value  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Colony. 
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The  United  States  have  projected  a voyage  of  discovery  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  America. 

The  Russians  ore  engaged,  at  Cronstadt,  in  the  equipment  of  another  ex- 
pedition on  a voyage  of  discovery.  They  have  already  a vessel  (the  Rurich, 
Lieut.  Kotzebue)  out  on  that  service,  and  which  is  to  try  the  north-west 
passage  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  this  summer. 

The  steam  engine,  sent  from  this  country,  to  be  used  for  clearing  the 
mines  in  Peru  of  water,  has  succeeded  to  the  utmost  expectation. 

The  following  plan  has  been  recommended  to  prevent  small  vessels,  such 
as  sloops,  springing  a leak,  and  thereby  sinking : — “ In  small  decked 
vessels,  such  as  sloops,  there  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  men  to 
navigate  them ; so  that,  if  they  spring  a leak,  the  fatigue  becomes  so  great 
at  the  pumps,  that  the  men  are  soon  exhausted.  When  a sloop  or  small 
vessel  is  building,  and  before  planking  the  bottom  and  sides,  let  the  outside 
of  the  timbers  be  rubbed  over  with  a mixture  of  pitch,  tar,  cow-hair,  and 
powdered  charcoal  made  hot,  and  which,  when  cold,  is  of  the  consistency 
of  cohler’s  wax ; after  rubbing  the  timbers  on  the  outside  with  this  compo- 
sition, plank  the  bottom  and  sides  ; when  the  planks  are  caulked,  fill  all 
the  spaces  up  between  the  timbers  with  this  mixture,  and  also  over  the  inside 
of  the  timbers,  then  nail  on  the  ceiling  or  luting  planks.  Itis  impossible,  if 
the  seams  of  the  outer  planks  are  ever  so  open,  for  the  vessel  to  leak ; nor 
can  either  rats  or  mice  penetrate  between  the  timbers,  because  they  will  not 
touch  this  composition.  Two  small  brass  rollers,  or  friction-wheels,  fixed  on 
tito  opposite  side  of  the  pump  spear,  at  the  valve,  will  keep  the  pump  clear, 
and  make  it  work  easier.” 


A fine  coal-black  young  tiger  has  been  brought  to  England,  on  board 
the  Java,  Captain  Hodges,  recently  arrived  in  the  River  from  Bengal. 


Colonial  Lztitcdes  and  Djngitodes from  Greenwich. 
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* ftosenu,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Dominica,  is  situated  in  lat.  15°  18* 
rforth  ; long.  61*  22*  west  of  Greenwich. 


Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Trinidad,  is  situated  in  lat.  10°  29'  north, 
long.  61  34'  west  of  Greenwich. 


On  the  30th  January  the  St.  Lawrence  was  frozen  over  as  low  as  St.  Val- 
lier,  a circumstance  which  has  has  not  before  occurred  for  the  last  fifty 
years. 


In  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  95,  p.232,  it  is  stated  that  a Frenchman, 
M.  Dorion,  has  pointed  out  a very  simple  mode  of  clarifying  the  syrup  of 
the  sugar-cane.  He  merely  throws  into  the  boiling  juice  a certain  quantity 
of  the  bark  pyramidal  as h in  powder.  The  s agar  planters  of  Gaudalonpe,  it  is 
stated,  have  made  him  a present  of  a hundred  thousand  francs;  those  of 
Martinique  of  a like  sura  ; and  the  English  planters  purchased  the  secret  at 
theexpense  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson 
in  his  Annals  of  Philosophy,  remarks:—' u I have  had  some  conversation  on 
tlie  subject  of  this  statement  with  a friend  of  mine,  a sugar-planter  lately 
coine  from  the  West  Indies.  He  informs  me  that  this  plan  has  been  tried 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  it  bad  been  known  for  many  years,  that  be  himself 
has  employed  it ; but  be  never  heard  of  M.  Dorion ’s  name  mentioned  by 
any  person,  and  is  quite  sure  that  the  alleged  purchase  of  the  method  by 
the  English  planters  is  not  true." 

While,  in  Europe,  the  winter  has  been  remarkable  for  extraordinary  mild- 
ness, it  appears  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  has  been  distin- 
guished for  particular  severity. 

Captain  J.  Mills,  commanding  the  Hon.  Company's  ship  Europe,  has  dis- 
covered a shoal  not  marked  in  any  of  the  charts,  and  by  the  bearings  of  the 
land  supposed  to  lay  in  lat.  1°  12'  north;  long.  107°  20' east. 


Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  made  a discovery  of  impor- 
tance to  the  residents  in  torrid  climates.  He  had  formerly  perceived  that 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  possess  a greater  power  of  absorbing  moisture  than 
decayed  whinstooe,  or  friable  mould,  reduced  to  a powder,  and  dried 
thoroughly.  This  subject  subsequently  engaging  his  attention,  he  directed 
a servaut  to  gather  some  shivery  fragments  of  porphyritic  trap,  and,  haviug 
pounded  it  grossly,  to  roast  it  before  a kitchen  fire  in  a tin  oven;  he  then 
threw  it  into  a wine  decanter  with  a glass  stopper.  Shortly  after,  in  a lec- 
ture he  shewed  its  influence  on  the  hygrometer,  wheu  the  liquor  of  the  in- 
strument fell  from  90°  to  150°,  and  rose  again  to  130°,  the  lint  covering  the 
wetted  ball  turning  whiter,  and  evidently  freezing.  From  further  experi- 
ments, it  appears,  that  such  dried  earth  will  absorb  the  fiftieth  part  of  its 
weight  of  moisture  before  its  absorbing  influence  is  diminished  one  half,  and 
the  twenty  fifth  before  this  power  is  reduced  to  one-fuurth.  When  com- 
pletely saturated  with  humidity,  it  may  hold  near  a fifth  part  of  its  own 
weight.  The  quantity  of  caloric  disengaged  by  evaporation  being  adequate 
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to  the  congelation  of  about  eight  times  an  equal  weight  of  water,  the  dry 
pulverized  whinslone,  or  garden  mould,  is  capable  of  freezing  more  than  the, 
sixth  part  of  its  weight  of  water.  Professor  Leslie  however  recommends, 
for  the  ensuring  of  success,  a larger  proportion  of  the  powder.  The  contents 
of  two  quart  decanters,  for  instance,  pounded  into  a saucer  of  a foot  diame*. 
ter,  might  be  employed  to  freeze  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  a pound  ofwa* 
ter  in  a hemispherical  cup  of  porous  earthen-ware.  The  powder  when  dried 
still  retains  the  same  energy,  but  with  feebler  effect.  In  hot  climates,  ic 
may  be  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  sun.  Ice  may  therefore  be  procured  in 
tropical  climates,  orevenatseu,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  with  no  sort 
of  risk  or  inconvenience. 


In  Mobile  and  Pensacola  bays,  there  is  but  one  ebb,  anti  one  flood,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  It  is  asked,  whether  the  Gulf-stream  is  the  cause  of  this  ex-, 
traordinary  exception  to  the  usual  course  of  tides — and,  if  so,  why  are  not 
both  tides  in  twenty-four  hours  prevented  by  that  course  ou  the  coast  of 
Florida  ? 

New  Maps . 

A New  General  Atlas,  constructed  from  the  latest  Authorities.  By  A. 
Arrow  smith,  Hydrographer  to  the  Prince  Urgent.  Exhibiting  not  only  the 
Boundaries  and  Divisions,  but  also  the  Chains  of  Mountains  and  other 
Geographical  Features  of  all  the  known  Countries  in  the  world  ; compre- 
hended in  fifty-three  Maps,  from  original  Drawings,  engraved  in  the  best 
style  of  the  Art  by  Sidney  Hall.  Royal  4to.  Longman  and  Co. 

Cary’s  New  Universal  Atlas  ; containing  distinct  Maps  of  all  the  King- 
doms and  States  throughout  the  World,  arranged  according  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  Treaties  of  Paris  of  1814-15,  embracing  every  improvement 
in  Geography  to  the  present  period,  in  seventy-two  Plates,  on  which  are  de- 
lineated the  principal  Chains  of  Mountains,  Rivers,  &c.;  and  a careful  Se- 
lection of  Names  required  for  the  elucidation  of  Historical  Works.  4to. 
4 /.  4«.  2d  Edition.  Cary. 

A Complete  Set  of  Maps,  composing  a New  General  Atlas,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  of  imperial  folio  size,  accurately  constructed  from  the  best  materials 
(including  Recent  Discoveries).  By  Dr.  Playfair,  and  engraved  by  tha 
most  Eminent  Artists  in  Londou.  5/.  5s.  Underwoods. 

New  Prints. 

Coloured  prints  of. St  George’s  and  Hamilton  Towns,  Bermuda;  engraved 
by  Stadler,  from  Original  Drawings  by  an  Officer  of  the  Staff.  Bownas, 
Army  Agents,  Whitehall. 


§ 6.  COMMERCIAL. 


Merchants  and  others  having  complained  at  the  Post  Office  of  the  irregular, 
partial,  and  tardy  manner  in  which  many  Commanders  of  Ships  arriving 
from  abroad  have  delivered  their  Letters  to  the  several  Post  Offices ; 
the  Postmaster  General  calls  the  atteutiou  of  all  Commanders  and 
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masters  ot  ships,  to  the  39th  and  4-6th  sections  of  the  55th  George  HI, 
chapter  153 ; by  the  first  of  which  they  are  enjoined  to  send  all  letters  on 
board  their  vessels  to  the  Post  Office  of  the  first  port  at  which  such  vessels 
may  touch  ; the  second  clause  enacts,  that  if,  after  any  letters  have  been 
sent  on  shure,  any  should  be  retained  on  board,  in  the  possession  of  the 
master,  crew,  or  passengers,  or  in  their  baggage,  the  parties  will  be  liable 
to  a penalty  of  51.  each  letter. 


The  Spanish  Consul  General  has  given  notice  to  merchants  trading  with 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  that  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
bearing  date  the  5th  June,  1810,  and  published  at  Ilavannah  the  14th  of 
August  of  the  same  year,  it  is  directed,  that  no  foreign  vessels  shall  be 
admitted  in  any  port  of  the  said  island,  unless  the  invoices  of  their  car- 
goes be  produced,  authenticated  by  the  Spanish  Consuls  at  the  ports  from 
whence  the  vessels  sailed,  and  that  a term  of  eight  months  (expiring  on 
the  fourteenth  of  April  next)  is  granted  by  the  said  Royal  Decree  for  the 
information  thereof  throughout  the  ports  of  Europe,  after  which  period 
the  said  regulation  will  be  strictly  enforced. 


The  following  are  the  reductions  of  West  India  Dock  rates,  to  commence 
on  Monday  next,  3 1 st  of  March  ; — 

Sugar  to  be  reduced  from  9d.  to  8d.  per  cwt. 

ColTec  and  Cocoa  from  Is.  8d.  a Is.  Od.  per  cwt. 

Cotton  from  2s.  8d.  a 2s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Rum  and  Wine  from  Id.  per  gallon,  ami  Is.  per  cask,  to  Id.  per  gallon 
only. 

Ginger  from  3s.  5d.  a 3s.  per  cwt. 

Pimento  from  3s.  4d.  a 3s.  per  cwt. 

Dyewoods  from  10s.  a 9s.  per  ton. 

The  charge  on  shipping  for  the  use  of  the  Docks  for  six  months,  and 
for  discharging  and  coopering  the  cargoes,  from  (is.  od.  per  ton  register 
to  5s.  per  ton  ; and  that  in  case  of  a ship  remaining  in  the  Docks  longer 
than  six  months,  or  in  case  of  a new  ship  entering  the  export  dock.  Is. 
per  ton  register  may  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Docks  for  three  months, 
and  for  every  succeeding  three  months,  or  less  Is.  per  ton." 


According  to  an  arr^te  of  the  Count  de  Vaugiraod,  Governor  of  Mar- 
tinique, no  British  merchant  vessel  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
that  island  after  the  1st  of  December  last. 


Coffee  Bill. — The  Act  of  Parliament  dated  March  17,  1SI7,  continues 
until  the  5th  April,  1820,  an  Act  of  the  52d  year  of  his  present  Majesty, 
to  regulate  the  separation  of  damaged  from  sound  Coffee,  and  to  permit 
dealers  to  send  out  any  quantity  of  Coffee  not  exceeding  eight  pounds 
weight  without  permit. 

Yol.  111.— No.  V.  2 L 
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Furs  from  North  America,  sold  at  public  sale,  March  19,  JO,  and  21, 
1817. 

Seasoned.  Damaged  & Staged.  Ordinary. 
Per  Skin.  Per  Skin.  Pet  Skin. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

<f. 

I. 

<L 

8. 

i. 

Bear,  tine ... . 

69 

0 a 

108 

0 

50 

0 

a 

52 

» 1 

\ 19 

6 

21 

0 

Do.  common 

41 

0 a 

63 

0 

25 

0 

a 

35 

o J 

Do.  cub,  fine . 

46 

6 a 

53 

0 

31 

0 

a 

30 

0 

Do.  common 

30 

0 a 

39 

0 

16 

0 

a 

19 

0 

Otter,  dark.. 

44 

0 a 

CO 

0 

30 

0 

a 

37 

0 - 

1 

Do. brown.. . 

37 

6 a 

38 

0 

27 

0 

a 

29 

0 

f 9 

0 

a 

15 

9 

Do.  common 

29 

9 a 

38 

a 

21 

0 

a 

20 

3 . 

j 

Fisher,  fine.. 

15 

5 a 

16 

0 

13 

0 

a 

14 

0 

Do.  common 

13 

1 a 

14 

9 

10 

0 

a 

12 

11 

Martin,  fine. 

12 

5 a 

15 

7 

7 

10 

a 

7 

11  ' 

l 4 

6 

a 

4 

u 

Do.  common 

6 

1 a 

9 

10 

4 

10 

a 

6 

1(> 

j 

Wolf 

12 

0 a 

17 

6 

r 

6 

Wolverin  . . . 

10 

0 a 

12 

6 

8 

0 

Cat,  fine.... 

22 

0 a 

23 

6 

14 

4 

a 

15 

2 

8 

T 

Do.  common 

7 

7 a 

12 

1 

4 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Mink, fine.. . 

7 

0 a 

0 

1 

5 

1 

a 

5 

9 ■ 

l 3 

o 

4 

0 

Do.  common 

6 

4 a 

6 

8 

4 

1 

a 

4 

10  . 

i 

Raccoon  .... 

4 

11  a 

6 

7 

2 

5 

a 

4 

1 

Fox,  Silver . . 

110 

0 a 

202 

0 

50 

0 

a 

80 

0 

Do.  cross... 

60 

0 a 

0 

80 

30 

0 

a 

50 

0 

Do.  Ked.... 

12 

6 a 

17 

8 

10 

0 

a 

12 

0 

6 

2 

a 

6 

8 

Do.  White.. 

5 

0 a 

8 

6 

Do.  Kitt. . .. 

3 

8 

Do.  Grey... 

, 3 

0 a 

3 

5 

n 

0 

a 

o 

A 

3 

The  exports  to  British  North  A inerica  in  1814,  amounted  to  ^4,080,9 1 1 
sterling,  exclusive  of  the  freight  in  British  ships. 


The  London  Gazette,  March  1,  contains  an  order  in  council,  opening 
the  ports  of  the  Mauritius  to  foreign  vessels  for  one  year  from  the  1st  inst. 


An  act  of  Congress,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  has  been 
passed,  by  which  the  importation,  after  the  4th  of  July  next,  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  being  the  product  of  any  country,  or  its  dependencies,  from 
which  the  vessels  of  the  United  Slates  are  not  permitted  to  bring  the  same, 
is  prohibited. 

“ §.  1.  From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  no  Plaster  of  Paris, 
the  production  of  any  country,  or  its  dependencies,  from  which  the  vessels 
of  the  United  Slates  are  not  permitted  to  bring  the  same  article,  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States,  in  any  foreign  vessel.  And  all  Plaster  of 
Pai  -is  imported,  or  attempted  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  corf 
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trary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  the  vessel  in  which 
the  same  may  be  imported,  or  attempted  to  be  imported,  together  with 
the  cargo,  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States ; and  such  Piaster  of  Paris,  vessel,  and  cargo,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned,  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions,  as  have  been  heretofore  established 
for  the  recovery,  collection,  and  distribution,  and  remission  of  forfeitures 
to  the  United  States,  by  the  several  revenue  laws. 

“ § 2.  This  Act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  five  years,  from  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  thirteen: 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  if  any  foreign  nation,  or  its  dependencies, 
which  have  now  in  force  regulations  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  Plaster 
of  Paris,  prohibiting  the  exportation  thereto  to  certain  ports  of  the  United 
States,  shall  discontinue  such  regulations,  the  President  of  tire  United 
States  is  hereby  authorised  to  declare  that  fact  by  his  proclamation,  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  Act  shall,  from  the  date  of  such  proclama- 
tion, cease  and  be  discontinued  in  relation  to  the  nation  or  its  dependencies, 
discontinuing  such  regulations/* 

Gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  found  in  the  county  railed  Duchess 
County,  on  Hudson's  river,  in  New  York,  and  iu  New  Connecticut,  to 
the  south-west  of  Lake  Uric. 


An  Order  in  Council  allows  the  importation  of  all  goods  (except  foreign 
cotton,  iron,  steel,  or  wool,)  into  the  island  of  Mauritius  : foreign  goods 
arc  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  two  per  cent,  above  British.  The  object 
of  this  order  is  to  relieve  the  distress  and  augment  the  trade  of  the  island, 
which  has  suffered  so  severely  from  the  fire. 


M.  de  Talleyrand  is  the  author  of  a valuable  essay  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which  he 
shews  the  unconquerable  tendency  of  the  former  to  trade  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  latter ; a position  from  which,  in  his  Essay  on  Coloniza- 
tion*, he  justly  deduces  a powerful  argument  in  favour  of  Colonial  enter- 
prizes;  for  Colonies,  whatever  political  revolutions  may  take  place,  always 
remain  attached,  by  habit,  and  by  habitudes,  to  the  mother  country. 
M.  de  Pradt  echoes  the  sentiment  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  But,  perhaps, 
an  argument  more  concise,  and  proof  more  conclusive,  than  any  thing 
which  has  been  offered  by  either  of  those  writers,  will  be  found  in  the 
tables  that  follow,  and  that  have  been  supplied  to  the  C'olonial  Journal 
from  the  United  Mates ; the  tables  showing,  I.  The  species  and  quantities 
of  merchandize  imported  into  the  United  Mates  in  the  year  1815,  with  the 
several  countries  from  which  they  were  imported ; and,  2.  The  va’ue,  for 
the  same  vear,  of  all  imports  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  distinguish- 
ing, in  like  manner,  the  countries  from  which  they  were  imported  : — 
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rABLE  of  Goods,  Hares,  and  Merchandize,  imported  into  the  Unit' d States,  from  Fairojic,  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  commencing  the 

\st  of  October,  181+,  and  ending  the  30th  September,  1815. 
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currants,  tigs,  prunes,  raisins,  Acc.  “ Iron/’  anc  hors  and  sheet,  slit  and  hoop  ; as  to  “ Salt,”  of  that  weighing  more  than  56  lbs.  per  bushel,  there 
m ere  iapoi  Ira  I,  540^509  Ibe.  and  of  that  weighing  56  lbs.  or  loss  per  bushel  9 17,035  bushels.  “ Spirits,’'  includes  that  from  gram  as  well  as  r 
materials.  The  chief  importation  of  spirits  is  from  Holland  and  the  French  European  ports  ou  the  Atlantic;  that  of  salt,  from  England,  Man, 
and  Berwick,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ac c.  Spanish  ports  ou  the  Atlautic,  and  from  Portugal- 
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Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  from  European  ports,  in  American 
vessels,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1814,  to  the  30th  September,  1815. 


Value  of  goods  paying 

duties  ad  valorem. 

FROM 

At 25  perct. 

At3operct.|At40p  ct. 

TOTAL. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Russia  .... 

515,400 

9,863 

4,332 

522,595 

Sweden  . . * . 

340,8/9 

6,630 

I,*7> 

348,790 

Denmark  and  Norway 

loo, 6 so 

3,679 

2,329 

106,688 

Holland  .... 

350,552 

80,494 

68,973 

500,054 

England,  Man,  and  Berwick 

90, 733,157 

5,640,590 

160,996 

103,354 

96,466,101 

Scotland  . . . 

2,334,157 

1.37s 

3,446,531 

Ireland  .... 

615,938 

17.429 

27,750 

661,1 17 

Gibraltar  .... 

28,3  Mb 

9,608 

2,534 

40,588 

626,333 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  See. 

French  European  ports  on  the  £ 
Atlantic  . . . } 

do.  do.  Mediterranean 

571,832 

18,713 

36,338 

1,338,371 

294,12S 

8,460 

1,690,956 

3,554 

1,098 

.... 

4,651 

Spauish  do.  Atlantic 

182,438 

13,178 

60 

195,726 

do.  do.  Mediterranean 

659 

1,192 

.... 

l,3(il 

645J3I 

Portugal 

581,181 

50.9271  4,023 

Fayal  and  tlic  other  Azores  . 

2,012 

3, ws|  •••• 

5,140 

Italy  .... 

12 

.... 

12 

Total  . . 

27*7-18,289 

6,313, 7tol  261,407)  34,313,405 

It  will  have  been  seen,  from  the  above,  that  of  imports  into  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1815,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  the  total 
amount,  from  the  ports  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  being,  in  round 
numbers,  thirty-fire  millions  of  dollars,  the  amount  imported  from  British 
ports  in  Europe  was,  in  the  same  round  numbers,  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
or  six  parts  in  seven,  the  detail  being  as  follows  : — 


From  British  ports  in  Europe,  viz. 

Ports  of  England  . . . £6,466,101 

Ports  of  Scotland  . , . 2,496,53 1 

Ports  of  Ireland  . . . 661,117 

Ports  of  Gibraltar  . . . 40,588 


29,564,337 

From  all  other  ports  in  Europe  . . . 4,749,068 


Total  ....  34,313,405 


§ 7.  RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY. 

A subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  in  this  country  for  Building  Churches 
of  the  Establishment  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  follow  ing  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  appeal  submitted,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  public : — 
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“ In  Lower  Canada  a large  proportion  of  the  population  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  Protestants  amount  to  about  forty  thousand  souls.  In  the 
Upper  Province  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Protestant,  exceeding  one 
hundred  thousand  souls.  Throughout  these  provinces,  the  people  feel  sen- 
sibly the  want  of  places  of  public  worship;  and  at  meetings  lately  held  in 
several  townships,  have  resolved  to  build  them  as  soon  as  their  means  are 
more  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking.  But,  without  some  aid  from  this 
country,  it  is  feared  that  they  are  unable  to  accomplish  this  desirable  but 
expensive  object.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  Canada  a 
much  smaller  sum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  than  would  be  requisite 
in  Great  Britain.  When  it  is  considered  that  thirty  years  ago  the  greater 
part  of  the  Canadas  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness ; that  the  settlers  were 
labourers  and  poor  farmers ; that  it  was  necessary  to  build  houses  for  them- 
selves, and  barns  for  their  stock  and  grain ; that  roads  were  to  be  made,  and 
schools  erected ; and  all  this  with  very  little  assistance  from  any  public 
fund;  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  very  few  churches  have  been 
built  and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  charitable  generosity  oft 
the  mother  country. 

. **  At  present,  the  number  of  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  settled 
in  these  provinces,  is  very  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion. Their  salaries  (2001.  sterling  per  annum)  are  paid  partly  by  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Government,  and  partly  by  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts:  and  an  extension  of  similar  support 
has  been  promised  to  any  township  in  which  the  inhabitants  shall  erect  a 
church  and  a parsonage.  These  conditions  arc  wise  and  salutary ; but  it  is 
manifest  that  unless  the  people  are  enabled  by  pecuniary  assistance  to  meet 
these  terms,  they  cannot  derive  essential  advantage  from  this  liberal  offer. 
It  will  be  satisfactory',  however,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  assist  them,  to 
be  informed  that,  notwithstanding  their  slender  means,  they  arc  ready  to 
use  every  exertion  on  their  part,  and  tu  make  such  sacrifices  as  shall  render 
them  worthy  of  public  benevolence.  To  this  may  he  added  the  gratifying 
intelligence,  that  well  educated  clergymen  may  be  procured  in  England, 
who  will  go  to  Canada;  and  that  there  are  now  several  young  men  prosecut- 
ing their  studies  in  that  country  with  a view  to  admission  into  holy  orders. 

"The  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  lion,  and  Rev.  I)r.  Stewart,  of  St. 
Annand,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  of  York,  in  Up- 
per Canada,  will  attend  carefully  to  the  proper  disposal  of  the  money  sub- 
scribed. The  smallest  donations  will  be  acceptable.” 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  Messrs.  Marsh,  Sibbald,  and  Co.  Berner’s 
Street,  and  at  numerous  other  places,  w here  printed  lists  of  the  subscribers 
are  left  for  distribution.  The  amount  at  present  subscribed  is  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 


From  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  for 
1816,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  number  of  members  in  the  society, 
and  of  the  number  of  regular  travelling  preachers: — 

In  Great  Britain  - - - 191,680 

lu  Ireland  - 28,542 
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In  France 
At  Brussels 
At  Gibraltar 
At  Sierra  Leone 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
In  Ceylon 
In  the  West  Indies 
Nova  Scotia,  &c. 


35 

- 10 
63 

. 129 

42 
50 
18,938 
1,824 


Number  of  Members  under  the  care  of  British  and  Irish  Con- 
ferences - - - 241,319 

Number  of  Members  in  America,  Whites  - 107,978 

Coloured  - 43,187—211,165 


Total  number  of  Members  in  the  Westleyan  Methodist  Socie- 
ties, throughout  the  world  - - 452,484 

There  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  regular  travelling  preachers 
now  stationed  in  Great  Britain,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  Ireland, 
ninety-six  on  foreign  missions,  and  seven  hundred  and  four  in  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Connexion. — Total  of  travelling  preachers  not  included  in 
the  preceding  account,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  seven.  The  in- 
crease of  members  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  last  year,  is  stated  to  be  nearly 
ten  thousand,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  one  hundred. 


OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON. 

March  20,  1817- 

TIIE  annual  meeting  of  the  African  Institution  vras  held  this  day,  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  in  Great  Queen  Street,  at  which  were  present  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord  Gam- 
bier,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  M.  P.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.  P.  Mr.  Stephen,  and 
others. 

His  Iloyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  took  the  chair,  and  the  bu- 
siness commenced  by  the  reading  a Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
in  the  past  year. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded,  and 
Resolved  unanimously, 

1.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  directors,  for  their 
conduct  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  during  the  past 
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year,  and  for  the  Report  which  has  now  been  road,  and  that  they  be  re- 
quested  to  print  the  substance  thereof. 

Mr.  Stephen*  addressed  the  Meeting,  after  which  it  was  further 
moved  and  seconded,  and  resolved  unanimously, 

S.  Ttiat  the  following  thirty  gentlemen  having  been  declared  re-eligible, 
be  re-elected  Directors  for  the  year  ensuing 


The  Hon  F.  S N.  Douglas,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  D.  Aclsnd,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Sir  J.  Cradock,  K.  B. 

William  AUeu,  E*q. 

T.  Bdlungtou,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

Charles  Barclay,  Esq.  M.  P. 
William  Blake,  Esq. 

H.  Brougham,  Esq. 

T.  Clarkson,  Esq. 

Colonel  Dalton. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Dealtry. 

Thomas  F.  Forster,  Esq. 

George  Harrison,  Esq. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Esq. 


Robert  Harry  Ingtis,  Esq. 
Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq. 

M.  Martin,  Esq. 

J B.  S.  Merritt,  Esq. 

C.  Piesc bell,  Esq. 

W.  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. 

J.  H Smyth,  Esq.  M.  P. 
f.ieut .-General  Stevenson. 

J.  Stephen,  Esq. 

J.  Stephen,  jnn.  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  Towers. 

H.  Warburton,  Esq. 

J.  Whishaw,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Wilbraham,  Esq. 
James  Rice  Williams,  Esq. 


Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  to  move  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  direction,  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Mr.  Horner,  in  doing  which  he  passed  a high  en- 
comium upon  the  talents  and  character  of  that  gentlemen.  He  proposed, 

3.  That  in  the  room  of  our  much  lamented  Director,  Francis  Horner, 
Esq.  and  of  the  Directors  who  have  vacated  their  seats  by  attending  the 
fewest  number  of  times  during  the  last  year,  the  following  gentlemen  be 
elected  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. — 


Uvedale  Corbett,  Esq.  John  Wm.  Fresh  field,  Esq. 

Sam.  Honre,  juu.  Esq.  Sir  J.  Grey  Egerton,  Bt.  M.  P. 

T.  Fawell,  Buxton,  Esq.  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.  M.  P. 


This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  it  was  next  resolved, 

4.  That  John  Arch,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Hathaway,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Neale, 
Esq.  be  elected  Auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institution,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Smith  it  was  resolved, 

5.  That  the  sincerest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Gloucester  for  the  canstant  attention  His  Royal  High- 
ness has  continued  to  bestow  on  the  concerns  of  the  Institution ; and  that  it 
is  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  obligations,  which  not  only  the  members  of 
the  Institution,  but  every  individual  who  has  at  heart  the  great  cause  of 
humanity  for  which  it  is  associated,  is  under  to  His  Royal  Highness,  for  his 


• Mr.  Stephen  lias  since  printed  a pamphlet,  described,  in  the  preface, 
as  a Report  of  bis  Speech,  with  much  additional  matter.  Mr.  Stephen's 
speech  is,  therefore,  wholly  omitted  here,  his  pamphlet  having  a claim  to  a fa- 
lore  place  in  our  Review  of  Books— E. 

VOL.  III.— No.  V.  <1  M 
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aealons,  indefatigable,  and  personal  attention  to  its  affairs  during  the  past 
and  former  years. 

Hit  Royal  Highness  said,  he  could  not  express  how  flattering  it  was  to 
him  to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  such  an  assembly,  meeting  for  such 
a purpose  as  that  which  he  had  then  the  gratification  to  witness.  He 
begged  to  assure  them  that  he  should  always  have  the  greatest  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  co-operating  with  them  to  promote  the  great  and  glorious 
objects  of  the  Institution. 

It  was  then  resolved, 

6.  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Institution  be 
given  to  Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  for  his  able,  unwearied,  and  gratuitous  ser- 
vices, as  Secretary,  and  for  the  large  portion  of  his  invaluable  time,  which 
be  devotes  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 

lord  Teignmouth  moved, 

7.  That  this  Institution  is  highly  sensible  of,  and  grateful  for,  the  impor- 
tant services  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq.  and  thinks  it  right  thus  to  express 
its  sense  of  his  deserts,  at  a time  when  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct,  have,  by  the  enemies  of  the  great  African  cause,  been 
falsely  and  maliciously  arraigned. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  could  not  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without 
bearing  his  testimony,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  the  high  character,  in- 
tegrity, and  ability  of  Mr.  Macaulay. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the  meeting 
then  broke  up. 

* 

JAMAICA. 

Kingston,  October  12,  1810. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  R.  Whitehorne,  Esq.  one  of  the  representatives  in 
assembly  for  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  was  drowned,  in  attempting  to  pass 
Byndloss’s  Gully,  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  in  a chaise.  Mr.  Townson, 
the  deputy-marshal  of  St.  Ann,  was  in  the  chaise  witii  him,  when  Iroth  it 
and  the  horse  were  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  Mr. 
Whitehorne  made  a spring  out,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  bank  of  the 
Gully,  but  unfortunately  fell  into  deep  water,  and  after  two  or  three 
plunges  sunk,  to  rise  no  more.  'The  chaise,  soon  after  sinking  into  a deep 
hole,  left  Mr  Townson  in  the  water,  and  he  was  carried  down  by  the  tor- 
rent; but  fortunately  the  chaise  floated  after,  and  overtook  him,  when  he 
got  a footing  on  some  part  of  it,  which  enabled  him  to  jump  towards  the 
bank,  when  he  mir  aculously  caught  hold  of  a stake,  and  readied  the  shore, 
but  with  the  loss  of  all  his  papers.  The  body  was  afterward  found  at  an 
adjoining  estate. 

November  2. 

A murder  was  committed  in  Spanish  Town  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  last  night,  by  E Bolt,  a free  Sambo  man,  on  C.  H.  Morgan,  a free 
black  man,  by  stabbiug  him,  with  a file,  on  his  head  and  side,  of  which  he 
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won  after  expired.  An  inquisition  was  taken  on  Tuesday,  when  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Edward  Bolt 

A'or ember  8. 

A coroner's  inquest  was  held  at  Pert  Antonio,  on  the  body  of  a negro, 
named  Tom,  when  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict,  that  he  came  to  his  death 
in  consequence  of  a bite  be  received  from  a negro  named  Richmond,  belong- 
ing to  Robert  Mein,  Esq.  The  coroner  issued  bis  warrant  to  apprehend 
Richmond. 

November  12. 

A coroner's  inquest  was  this  day  held  on  the  body  of  Michael  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq.  late  overseer  on  Seamen’s  Valley  estate,  who  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  Saudy  River,  on  his  way  home  on  the  evening  of  the  nth. 
He  was  on  his  return  from  a journey,  and  staid  in  Port  Antonio  tdl  late. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river  he  found  it  high,  and  attempted  to  go  over 
an  unfinished  bridge  that  is  across  it ; but  his  horse  took  fright,  and  leaped 
over  the  bridge  with  him,  into  the  river.  '1  he  body  was  found  next  morn- 
ing. 


November  23.  i 

A smart  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  this  city,  about  three  o'clock 
oa  Thursday  morning, 

December , 31. 

The  earthquake  of  Sunday  last,  according  to  accounts  from  Martinique 
and  St.  Lucie,  was  very  severely  felt  at  those  islands,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  serious  injury. 


January  21,  1817. 

Glasgow,  a slave  belonging  to  Mr.  Brash,  was  tried  on  a charge  of  prac-' 
rising  Obcah,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  > 


January  24. 

At  the  Surry  Assize  Court,  Bastiano,  otherwise  J.  Henry ; J.  Paul, 
otherwise  J.  Powell;  Powell,  otherwise  Port-au-Prince;  W.  Roberts, 
otherwise  William;  Mulia,  and  Louis,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  piracy, 
were  placed  at  the  bar,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  court,  which  was 
passed  by  Judge  Mills,  in  a very  feeling  and  impressive  manner.  He 
stated,  that  they  had  been  convicltd  of  the  crime  of  piracy  on  the  high ' 
seas,  of  having  robbed  and  plundered  defenceless  ves-els,  and  of  capturing 
others,  without  any  lawful  authority  for  so  doing,  lie  then  adverted  to  the 
nature  of  the  defence  they  had  made  to  justify  tin-ir  conduct,  viz  that  of 
the  Caithagenian  flag;  he  observed,  that  at  the  tune  these  vessels  were 
plundered,  there  was  no  such  government  as  Carthagena,  therefore  the 
dag  they  sailed  under  was  no  protection;  and  that  vessels,  should  there  be 
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any,  at  the  present  time,  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  and  plundering  defence- 
less vessels,  must  be  considered  as  pirates,  as  they  cannot,  after  capturing 
vessels,  proceed  with  them  to  Cartiiagena  for  adjudication.  They  had  now 
no  government,  no  court  to  try  and  condemn  vessels ; that  country  had 
now  reverted  to  its  mother  country,  and  any  vessels  sailing  under  such 
commissions,  and  capturing,  or  otherwise  obstructing  unarmed  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  would  be  liable  tu  be  tried  as  pirates.  He  then  pronounced 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law. 


January  37. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  held  this  day, 
by  the  black  man  who  called  himself  Horatio  Frederick  de  Bundo,  with 
the  addition  that  he  was  of  princely  origin,  to  request  that  they  would  pro- 
cure him  a passage  to  England,  when  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  ten  pounds 
to  purchase  provisions,  and  on  Tuesday  he  was  sent  on  board  a vessel 
bound  to  Portsmouth. 

BARBADOS. 

Bridgetown,  January  3 1 . 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  this  forenoon,  the  convicts,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  in  number,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion, were  removed  from  gaol,  escorted  by  the  flank  companies  of  the 
Royal  Regiment,  to  the  wharf,  whence  they  were  conveyed  on  board 
the  ship  Frances  and  Mary,  to  be  sent  to  Honduras,  where  they  will  end 
their  days  in  the  very  laborious  task  of  cutting  mahogany.  Some  of  these 
had  been  condemned  to  death ; but,  through  the  clemency  of  the  executive 
authority,  that  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 

February  15. 

Four  negroes,  among  whom  was  one  belonging  to  Lord  Harewood, 
were  manumitted  by  the  legislature  in  January  last,  for  their  good  con- 
duct during  the  late  rebellion  in  this  island ; and  the  annual  sum  of  ten 
pounds  each  appropriated  to  their  support. 

ANTIGUA. 

St.  John’),  January  1 . 

A beautiful  ox  was  slaughtered  in  this  town,  on  Christmas-day,  by 
Messrs.  Higginson  and  Davis,  the  four  quarters  of  which  weighed 
19741b*.  This  fine  animal  was  bred  and  grass  fattened  on  Orange-Valley 
pen,  in  St.  Anns,  was  six  years  old,  and  exceeded  in  fatness  any  hitherto 
killed  in  this  place. 


February  15. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Smith,  overseer  on  Swansea  estate,  in  a fit  of 
menial  derangement,  put  a period  to  his  existence  by  shooting  himself : 
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he  accomplished  the  fatal  act  by  placing  the  muzzle  of  a musket  in  hie 
mouth,  and,  having  taken  otf  his  shoe,  moved  the  trigger  with  his  toe, 
and  so  discharged  the  piece. 


April  8. 

The  brig  Europa,  Huddlestone  master,  from  Liverpool,  bound  to 
this  port,  in  ballast,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  burnt  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  inst.  The  following  are  the  particulars  : They  made  the  land 
about  seven  p,  m. ; at  eight,  all  hands  were  employed  in  shortening  Sail 
for  the  night;  the  fire  originated  in  the  cabin,  the  cause  unknown,  aod, 
communicating  to  a cask  of  gin,  the  flames  spread  in  all  directions, 
and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  crew  had  barely  time  to  save  them- 
selves in  the  jolly-boat.  Nothing  whatever  was  saved.  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
passenger,  was  unfortunately  drowned.  On  the  flames  being  perceived 
from  the  Ridge,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Naval  Commissioner,  with  great  prompti- 
tude, ordered  out  the  guard  schooner  to  their  assistance,  and  Captain  Stirl- 
ing, of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Brazen,  was  at  sea  during  the  night,  with  three 
boats  out,  endeavouring  to  And  the  unfortunate  crew,  but  without  success. 
The  crew,  thirteen  in  number,  got  into  English  harbour  at  two  o'clock 
A.  M.  t 

DOMINICA. 

Roseau,  January  29. 

Yesterday  the  House  of  Assembly  met,  and  made  some  progress  in 
the  Slave  Registry  Bill. 

BAHAMAS. 

Nassau,  January,  20. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  having  thought  fit  to  dissolve  the  House 
of  Assembly,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  which 
led  to  a measure  so  materially  affecting  the  Colony.  The  facts,  as  cor» 
rectly  as  our  information  enables  us  to  give  them,  are  as  follow  The 
House  of  Assembly,  considering  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  to  have 
been  misrepresented  in  certain  communications  to  a member  of  the  African 
Institution,  (Mr.  Stephen,)  which  he  has  published  in  his  Appendix, 
No.  2,  to  his  second  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  defence  of  the  Bill  for 
establishing  a Registry  of  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  appointed  a Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  Committee,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  them,  addressed  a letter  to  W.  Wylly,  Esq.  His  Majesty’s 
Attorney-General,  informing  him  of  their  intention  to  carry  the  wishes  of 
the  House  into  effect,  and  offering  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  the  Committee,  either  in  writing  or  personally,  intimating,  at  the. 
same  time,  the  impression  received  from  the  publication  alluded  to,  as 
implicating  him.  To  their  letter  Mr.  Wylly  declined  other  answer  than 
that  he  held  himself  amenable  only  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, or  to  the  representative  of  the  crown  here.  The  Committee,  having 
made  their  report  to  the  House,  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  it  was 
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adopted  by  the  House,  and  Mr.  Wytfy  was  declared  to  have  committed  a 
breach  of  privilege,  in  having  grossly  misrepresented  the  proceedings  of 
the  House;  and  a warrant  was  issued,  in  consequence,  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  Speaker,  to  arrest  and  bring  him  before  the  House  to  an- 
swer for  the  contempt.  A return  was  made  to  the  warrant,  the  next  day, 
by  the  messenger,  setting  forth  his  having  been  resisted  in  the  execution 
of  it,  by  the  slaves  of  Mr.  Wylly,  some  of  whom  were  armed  w ith  muskets 
and  bayonet*.  A second  warrant  was  thereupon  issued,  to  arrest  Mr.  Vi  ylly, 
and  commit  him  to  prison  for  his  further  contempt.  In  the  execution  of 
this  second  warrant,  the  officer  of  the  House  applied  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal to  assist  him,  and  Mr.  W.  was  arrested  by  them,  on  Saturday  fore- 
noon last,  at  the  office  of  the  Governor’s  private  secretary,  at  Government 
House,  where  Mr.  Wylly  attended,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  on  some 
public  matters,  and,  as  we  believe,  connected  with  an  address  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  licenses  and  bonds  required  by  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms on  the  removal  of  stoves  from  one  Bahama  Island  to  another.  Mr. 
W.  was  carried  from  Government  House  to  goal,  whence  he  was  soon 
removed,  by  Habeas  Corpus,  before  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court; 
when  he  contended  against  the  legality  of  the  process,  and  the  power  of 
the  House  to  issue  any.  The  Judges,  desirous  of  giving  consideration  to 
the  subject,  admitted  Mr.  W.  to  bail  until  the  Monday  following,  when, 
not  having  determined  on  the  case,  they  respited  the  bail  until  the  next 
Thursday.  The  House  of  Assembly,  having  met  on  Monday,  passed  a 
resolution,  accusing  Mr.  Wylly  of  mal-practices  in  his  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  and  appointed  a Committee  to  inquire  into  the  charge;  and, 
considering  the  proceedings  of  the  Bench  as  an  irregular  and  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  their  privileges,  ordered  a third  warrant  to  be 
issued  for  Mr.  Wylly’s  arrest,  the  House  having  previously  waited  upon 
His  Excellency  with  an  address,  praying  the  suspension  of  Mr.  W.  from 
his  offices  as  Attorney  and  Procurator  General,  until  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent’s  pleasure  should  be  known.  To  which  His  Excellency 
replied,  that  he  would  transmit  the  proceedings  to  His  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
by  whose  instructions  he  should  be  entirely  guided.  The  House,  after 
passing  the  following  resolutions,  adjourned,  and,  shortly  after,  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation ; a measure,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
disagreement  that  gave  rise  to  it,  that  cannot  but  be  considered  as  produc- 
tive of  the  most  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Colony,  at  the  present  period, 
and  big  with  evil. 

House  of  Assembly,  Jan.  21. 

Resolved — -That  this  House  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  privileges,  and 
that  the  Justices  of  the  General  Court  are  not  competent  to  hear  and  de- 
termine on  any  argument  touching  the  right  of  this  House  to  any  privilege 
adjudged  by  the  House  to  belong  to  the  same. 

Resolved  —That  the  late  discharge,  under  bail,  of  W.  Wylly,  Esq. 
from  the  custody  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  under  a warrant  from  this  House, 
for  a breach  of  privilege,  by  the  said  justices  of  the  General  Court,  was, 
and  is,  highly  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  unprecedented. 

Resolved — That  the  Speaker  do  again  issue  his  warrant  to  arrest  and 
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commit  to  gaol  the  said  William  Wylly,  in  further  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
lution of  this  House  of  the  23d  instant. 

Extract  from  the  minutes, 

ALEX.  M.  EDWARDS,  Clerk. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

Montreal,  J*tn.  25. 

. Twelve  hundred  pounds  were  lately  subscribed  at  Quebec,  in  the  space 
of  a few  days,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  city.  HU  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  contributed  50l. 

HALIFAX. 

Friday , Jan.  31st,  1817* 

STATE  OP  THE  MARKETS. 

Beef  (in  market,)  4d.  to  8d. — Veal,  do.  Is.  to  Is.  3d. — Mutton,  do. 
6d.  to  8d. — Pork,  (fr.  country,)  6d.  to  6ld. 

Poultry — Turkey,  per  lb.  Is.  6d. — Geese,  piece  5s. — Fowls,  couple, 
4s.  6d. — Eggs,  dozen,  3s. — Butter,  lb.  Is.  9d. 

Potatoes,  bushel,  5s. — Hay,  ton,  8l. 

February , 28. 

Besides  those  poor  who  are  still  warmed  and  comforted  by  the  late  sub- 
scription for  their  relief — there  are  now,  in  the  Poor  House  in  this  town, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  ; many  of  whom 
are  labouring  under  chronic  or  acute  diseases  j and  some,  recently  ad- 
mitted, have  suffered  amputation.  Nearly  one  half  of  these  distressed 
people,  we  arc  told,  come  under  the  denomination  of  Transient  Poor,  for 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  bound  to  provide  merely  on  the 
general  principles  of  humanity. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

St.  John's,  Nov.  27,  1816. 

We  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the  Bri- 
tish consul  at  New  York,  inserted  in  tills  day’s  journal,  by  which  it  will 
appear,  that  our  situation  with  respect  to  an  overflow  of  labouring  people 
from  the  mother  country  is  not  singular;  and  if,  in  a country  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  (which  produces  every  necessary  of  life,  even 
to  luxury,)  it  be  found  necessary  that  the  British  government  should  be 
called  upon  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  subjects  home,  how  much  more  ii 
the  principle  applicable  in  a British  settlement,  particularly  Newfoundland, 
where  there  is  no  interior  to  fly  to  for  relief,  depending  altogether  upon 
precarious  importation  now  nearly  at  end  for  the  season.  This  town  con- 
tains a pr^pulation,  of  about  twelve  thousand,  where  at  present,  there  is  not 
more  of  the  article  of  biscuit  for  sale,  than  about  four  thousand  quiutals,  as- 
certained by  the  inquiry  of  respectable  men,  and  oilier  provisions  in  pro- 
portion. How  then  are  three  fourths  of  the  people  to  exist,  without  the 
means  pf  purchasing  a part  of  this  small  supply  ? Humanity  startles  at  the 
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term-  presented : robbery'  and  famine  must  follow,  if  something  more  is 
not  done  to  alleviate  the  pending  distress.  It  is  a well  known  fact, 
that  numbers  of  fishermen  in  this  town  have  not  the  means  even  of 
providing  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  are  obliged 
to  lie  in  boats  that  are  laid  up,  in  hay  lofts,  stables,  &e. 

December  2. 

On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  November  last,  the  hired  transport  Harpooner, 
Joseph  Bryant  master,  from  Quebec,  bound  to  England,  wat  totally  lost 
at  St.  Shott's,  near  Cape  Pine,  where  the  Comus,  (’apt.  Bramer,  was 
lately  wrecked.  The  Harpooner  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  27th  October, 
having  on  board  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, besides  the  ship’s  company,  principally  the  4th  R.  V.  Batt.,  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt.  Prime  and  Lieut.  Mylrea,  who  is  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  was  the  last  person  who  quitted  the  wreck,  having  remained 
there  nineteen  hours.  The  Harpooner  had  also  detachmeuts  of  the  fol- 
lowing regiments : — Royal  Artillery,  Artillery  Drivers,  70th,  7Gth,  99th, 
103rd,  De  Watteville’s,  and  Glcngary  Fcncibles;  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Willock  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  this  gentleman, 
for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  saving  a number  of  the  distressed  passen- 
gers. The  Harpooner  had  moderate  weather  down  the  river  and  gulf; 
and,  at  the  time  she  went  on  shore,  was  going  about  five  knots,  supposed 
much  to  the  eastward : the  fog,  for  several  days,  had  prevented  an  obser. 
vation  being  taken.  She  struck  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  when  the 
master  called  all  hands  forward,  which  brought  her  by  the  bead,  and  oc- 
casioned her  to  swing  round,  with  her  stern  to  the  shore.  The  wind  in- 
creased, and  blew  a heavy  gale;  the  masts  were  cut  away,  and  the  large 
boats  stove  to  pieces  soon  after  she  struck.  The  stern-boat  having  been 
lowered  down,  some  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  getting  on  shore,  but  could 
not  return  through  the  great  surf.  The  vessel  lay  on  her  beam  ends,  and 
the  sea  made  a passage  over  her.  At  this  lime,  she  took  fire  in  the  cabin, 
by  the  candle  falling  on  some  spirits,  and  by  the  fire  from  the  cabin  stove; 
but  the  water,  having  a free  passage  over  her,  soon  extinguished  it.  The 
people,  collected  on  deck,  clinging  to  the  weather  side,  and  other  parts  of 
the  ship,  appeared  like  a solid  mass.  After  many  fruitless  attempts,  they 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a rope  on  shore  from  the  stem,  by  tying  it  to 
a dog  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  who  swam  with  it  to  the  shore,  about 
day  light ; when  the  strongest  made  their  way  over  the  heads  of  the  rest, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  only  means  left  to  save  themselves.  Many  pe- 
rished on  deck ; others  were  washed  overboard  with  parts  of  the  wreck, 
when  the  shipfeil  to  pieces  (which  took  place  about  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.;) 
meet  of  whom  were  drowned.  Her  parting  was  seen  by  those  on  shore, 
and  proclaimed  to  them  with  the  most  dreadful  cry  of  “go  forward  /* 
It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  horror  of  the  scene : — children  clinging  to  their 
parents  for  help,  parents  themselves  struggling  with  death,  and  stretching 
out  their  feeble  arms  to  save  their  children,  dying  within  their  grasp.  After 
getting  on  shore,  they  remained  on  the  rocks  for  the  night,  and,  next  day, 
found  a bouse,  a mile  distant,  occupied  by  fishermen,  who  could  afford 
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*0  other  relief  than  fire  and  shelter,  and  that  but  for  a few.  On  the  13tb, 
about  four  miles  further  on  the  road,  they  were  met  by  Messrs.  Holden 
and  Sinclair,  from  Trepassey,  with  a party  of  men  bringing  provisions, 
shoes,  and  other  necessary  articles,  for  their  accommodation,  who  went 
at  the  instance  of  Capt.  Scott,  Ensign  Gleesnn,  and  the  ma  ter  of  the 
vessel,  who  had  proceeded  for  Trepassey  on  the  12th,  for  that  purpose. 
After  partaking  of  this  timely  nourishment,  they  returned  with  them  to 
Trepassey,  through  a morass  of  sixteen  miles.  The  exertions  of  this  walk, 
in  the  weak  state  to  which  they  were  reduced,  were,  if  |x»sible,  worse  than 
what  they  suffered  on  the  wreck.  The  whole  of  their  property  and  clothes, 
except  what  they  had  on  at  the  time,  were  totally  lost,  to  that  they  re- 
mained until  their  arrival  at  Trepassey,  in  wet  clothes,  w here  every  exer- 
tion was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  render  their  situation  comfortable. 
Capt.  Prime,  their  worthy  commanding  officer,  hired  a schooner  of  Mr. 
Uurke,  to  bring  from  thence  the  surviving  officers  and  families ; and  the 
veterans,  except  a few,  who,  from  their  wounds,  could  not  be  removed, 
were  left  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  Willock.  The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  fate  of  the  officers  and  their  families.  Fourth  II.  V . Balt. 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Prime  saved;  three  children  lost ; Lieut.  Mylrea,  his  eldest 
daughter,  about  nineteen  years,  and  one  son,  about  thirteen,  saved ; Mrs. 
Mylrca,  Miss  Rose,  about  seventeen,  and  Sophia,  seven  years  of  age, 
lost ; the  eldest  of  the  two  latter  was  drowned  in  her  father” s arms.  Pay- 
master -tott  saved ; Surgeon  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  three  chil- 
dren, lost;  Miss  Armstrong,  about  fifteen,  the  only  surviving  one  of  this 
family,  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of  Capt.  Willock,  who  also  saved  Miss 
Mylrea,  and  many  others.  Lieut.  Wilson,  an  old  and  gallant  officer  from 
the  3d  Kcgt.,  with  a son  and  daughter,  and  one  child  under  his  care,  lost ; 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Wilson  saved.  103d  Regiment: — Capt.  Willock 
and  Lieut.  Glceson  saved;  this  last  gentleman,  who  got  on  shore  early, 
also  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his  exertions,  particularly  in  saving 
Lieut.  Mylrea,  who  had  thrown  himself  from  part  ot  the  wreck  on  a 
rock,  where  the  waves  left  him  ; Lieut  Gleeson  got  two  sailors  to  throw  a 
rope,  which  he  put  round  himself,  and  was  drawn  up  to  a place  in  safety. 
Total  saved,  117.— Lost,  208. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

BRITISH  WEST  IJVDIES. 

JAMAICA. 

civil,. 

,Voe.  is,  tBtC.  Edward  B.  Warren,  to  ben  Magistratefortbc  parish  of  Port  Royal. 

,s.  G.  Hay  and  T.  Jaekaon,  Esquires,  to  be  Magistrates  of  Port  Royal 

31,  The  Hon.  Thomas  \V.  Jackson  to  be  Chief  Justice  for  Jamaica. 

— 31.  The  Hoo.  Wm.  Burge  to  he  A Homey-General. 

93.  Robt.  Ailwood,  Esq.  to  be  a Magistrate,  and  Assistant-Judge,  of  the 

Court  of  Conunou  Pleas  for  the  parish  of  Hanover. 

Voi.  III.— No.  V.  2 N 
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Nov.  24.  James  Buchanan,  Esq  to  be  a Magistrate  and  Assistant-Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Plena  for  the  parish  of  Haitorrr. 

— — 24.  David  Edwards,  Esq.  to  be  a Magistrate  for  the  parish  of  Hanover. 

Dec.  IQ.  Thomas  L.  Yates,  Esq.  to  be  a Magistrate  and  Assist.  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  parish  of  Port  Royal. 

■ 21.  James  S.  Inucs  to  be  Island  Tide  Waiter  and  Searcher  at  the  Port  of 

Kingston. 

Jan.  4.  Capt.  S.  Gray  to  be  Barrack- Master  at  Maroon  Town,  Fort  Dundas, 
Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  and  Lurea. 

» 6.  George  Gillies  to  be  Walter  and  Searcher  at  the  port  of  Kingston. 

» ■ ■ 14.  George  Rose,  Gentleman,  to  be  Superiutendaut  of  Accompoug  Town 
Maroons. 

18.  John  Watkin  Williams  and  John  W.  Gaynor,  Esqrs  lobe  Magistrates 

and  Assistant  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann. 

— — 20,  1817-  Richard  ClemeUon,  to  be  a Pilot  for  the  Harbours  of  Port 
Maria,  Oracabeasa,  and  Rio  Nova. 

- — 21.  William  Bullock,  Esq.  to  be  Island  Store-Keeper. 


MARRIAGES. 


BRITISH  IFF. ST  INDIES. 

JAMAICA. 

Nov.  5,  1816.  In  Trelawny,  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  to  Miss  S.  Williamson. 

In  St.  Elizabeth's,  Owen  S.  Quigley,  Esq  to  Miss  Ann  Shaw. 

13.  At  Duaalva,  in  Hanover,  Mr.  N.  Campbell  to  Miss  Amelia  Campbell* 

— 1 ■ 14.  At  Ashley  Hall,  in  Trelawny,  Francis  V.  Rowltnsoo,  Esq.  to  Miss 
L.  Wilder. 

— — * 21.  At  Trelawny,  James  U.  Easson,  Esq.  to  Miaa  Mary  Dauuey. 

At  Bermuda,  I.ieut. -Col.  Ximcues,  6ed  Regt  to  Eliza  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Commodore  Andrew  F.  Evaus,  R.  N. 

Dec.  93.  At.  St.  Aim's,  U.G.  Rose,  Esq.  to  Miss  S.  Steer. 

Jan.  6,  18 17,  In  St.  Andrew's,  Edward  Boyden,  Esq.  to  Mias  Mary. Ann  Smith. 
Fe6.  12.  At  Lurea,  J.  E.  Chambers,  foq.  to  Miss  Lydia  Chambers. 

• 15.  At  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  J.  B.  Shat  tot k to  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gyles. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Jan.  1,  1917.  At  Cornwnllis,  Mr.  Ralph  Atkinsou  to  Miss.  A.  Lyons. 

At  Pictou,  Wm.  M‘Kay,  E*q.  aged  86,  to  Miss  Frazer,  aged  25; 

fifty-two  of  his  grand  children  were  invited  to  his  wedding. 

At  Pugwnsh,  county  of  Cumberland,  Mr.  George  Bergman  to  Miss 
M.C.  Bigney. 

At  Quebec,  William  H.  Parys,  Esq.  to  Miss  Lucinda  N.Gctliings. 

— - 13.  At  Liverpool,  I>r.  J.  Thorn  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Parker. 

— ■ IS.  At  Horton,  Mr.  J.  Cu turning,  of  Cornwallis,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Bennet. 

* 16.  At  Chester,  Mr.  Jacob  E.  Pence  to  Miaa  Ann  Guukeene. 

— 18.  At  Horton,  Capt.  William  Millet  to  Miss  Sarah  Best  Avery. 


DEATHS. 

BRITISH  IF K ST  INDIES. 

JAMAICA. 

Oci.  18ib,  In  Clarendon,  Mr.  J.  Cook. 

•-  — it.  la  Spanish  Town,  Mr.  T.  M'Downll. 
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Oct.  IQ.  At  Trelawny,  Mr.  Win.  Scott. 

•——91.  At  St.  David’*,  VrJ.  Franks. 

at-  At  Kingston,  Capt.  H.  Staples. 

— 25.  At  Kingston,  Capt.  T.  Livesly. 

— 28.  At  Morant  Bay,  Capt.  W.  Carr. 

— . . 28.  George  Condie,  Esq.  on  his  passage  from  La-Vera-Cruz  to  Kingatoo. 
99.  At  Spanish  Town,  W.  S.  Tong©,  Esq. 

28.  At  Kingston,  Capt.  J.  Miller. 

— 29*  At  Anotto  Bay,  Mr.  Hanrill. 

— In  Spanish  Town,  Miss  Lake. 

——30.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  S.  Whittington. 

31.  At  Kingston,  Master  Wcllwood,  son  of  M.  Hyslop,  Esq. 

■ 31.  In  Spanish  Town,  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Don. 

— 31.  At  Kingston,  Miss  E.  Moreno. 

Not.  1.  In  Portland,  drowned  crossing  Sandy  River,  Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald. 

— l.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Win.  Moanop. 

2.  In  St.  Thomas's  in  the  East,  Mr.  J.  Atchison. 

— ■ - 3.  In  Clarendon,  Mrs.  S.  Callings. 

— ■ 2-  At  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  Mr.  R.  Ralstou. 

4.  In  Clarendon,  Mrs.  Mac  kenzie. 

4.  At  Morant  Bay,  Mrs.  Fraser. 

In  St.  Mary's,  Miss  Sarah  Gibb. 

— 4.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq. 

4.  At  St.  Catherine’s,  Mrs.  M.  Colls. 

■ 4.  In  Spanish  Town,  Robt.  Finlay,  Esq. 

■ 4 At  Kingston,  Mrs.  Ann  Novo. 

. 6.  At  Kingston,  Mrs.  C.  Josephs. 

— 9.  In  St.  Mary’s,  Mr.  R.  Ijove* 

9.  InTrelawuy,  Dr.  R.  Forteaque. 

■ 9.  At  T relaw ny,  Mr.  J.  Glendining. 

9.  In  Trelawny,  Mr.  J.  Fleming. 

9.  At.  Hibernia,  in  Manchester,  Bryan  Connor,  Esq. 

12.  At  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  W.  Angus,  Esq. 

■ 13.  At  Kingston,  J.  Boyd,  Esq. 

13.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Richard  Priestmau. 

13.  At  Portland,  Mr.  Benj.  Eel  ye. 

■ 14.  At  Ocho-Rios,  Mr.  Win.  M'Gacliin. 

— 14.  At  St.  Thoiuus  in  the  East's,  Dr.  J.  Johnson. 

— 14.  At  Friendship,  in  Hanover,  Mr.  Robt.  A.  Miller. 

14.  At.  St.  Dorothy’s,  Edward  Newell,  Esq. 

■ — 15.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  W.  James. 

15.  At  Kingston,  Master,  A.  L.  Gauthier. 

On  hi*  passage  from  Port  Autouio  to  Charleston,  Captain  Brown,  of 
the  sloop,  Little  James. 

— 15-  At  Kingston,  F.  de  la  Birhe,  Esq. 

16.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Joseph  Ltndo,  Esq. 

18.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  T.  Josac. 

— IS.  At  Kingston,  Miss  Martha  Joseph. 

19.  At  Port  Royal,  Miss  Sophia  Tarant. 

19.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  D.  Barr. 

19.  At  Kingston,  Miss  R.  Bom  to. 

20.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Abraham  8.  Ferro. 

— 91.  At  Trelawny,  Dr.  John  Mair. 

21.  At  Clarendon,  Mr.  James  R.  Savage. 

— — 21.  At  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson. 

22.  At  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  Mr.  S.  BrearcIifFe. 

2t>.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  T.  Conning. 

27.  At  Kingslou,  Miss  Louisa  Harper. 

Dec.  19.  In  Trelawny,  Miss  Julian  Scarlett. 

■ - — an.  At  Port  Maria,  iu  St.  Mary’s,  Richard  J.  Downer,  M.  D. 

— 20.  At  Green  Island,  in  Hanover,  Mrs.  R.  Goodwin. 

——23.  At  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  Mr.  F.lias  Maddock. 

97.  At  Kingston,  Donald  Crawford,  Esq. 
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Dec.  VJ.  In  Westmorland,  Mr.  Ebenrur  Kemp. 

In  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  Mm.  Catherine  Calhcait. 
— — 2*.  At  St.  Thomas  in  the  Eait,  John  Colquhoun,  Eiq. 
— — 2d.  At  Kingston,  (itorge  Stewart,  Esq. 

— «■—  29*  I'i  St.  Ann's,  Mias  Eliza  Symes,  aged  22. 

At  Vere,  Capt.  J.  Lcnnou. 

At  St. Catherine's,  Mr.  H.  D’Oyley  Witter. 

In  Spanish  Town,  Mr.  Janies  Clarkson. 

— — 30.  In  Hanover,  John  llall.  Esq. 

31.  In  Montego  Bay,  Capt.  Fred.  Schrocn,  60th  Rrgt. 

Near  Montego  Boy,  David  Butchart,  Esq. 

— 31.  In  Trelawny.  Mrs.  Davis. 

Jan.  1817*  At  Up-Pnrk  Camp,  Lieut.  Wm.  Newman. 

4.  At  Port  Antonio,  Mr.  James  Rrdmanr 

— 4.  A»  Port  Royal,  Dr.  David  Brown,  R Art. 

— — * 8.  At  St  Andrew’s,  Misa  Frances  Harris. 

9.  At  St.  Andrew's,  Mrs.  Ann  Leigh. 

■ 9.  At  Kingston,  Miss  M.  Marie  J.  Ixtellier. 

— - 9.  At  St.  Anii'ii,  F..  Downing,  Esq. 

— 10.  Trelawny,  Mrs.  Charlotte  S.  Manby. 

* 10  In  Spanish  Town,  Mrs.  Jacob  Adolphus,  jnn. 

At.  St  Mary's,  Geo.  Emerson,  Esq. 

- 19.  At  St.  Ann’s,  James  W.  Grey,  Esq. 

— ■-  12.  In  St.  James's,  Mrs.  Aun  G.  Christian. 

— 13.  In  Spanish  Town,  Mr.  James  Mitchell. 

— 16.  In  Falmouth,  Mr.  Thomas  Nimmo. 

■■  17-  In  St,  Mary’s,  Dr.  John  Franklaud. 

— 18.  In  Trelnwny,  Edward  Knowles,  Esq  aged  6?. 

19.  In  Montego  Bay,  Mr.  Matthew  Hay. 

•—20.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Abraham  Gabay. 

— 20  In  Montego  Bay,  Miss  Sarah  Duffy. 

— 23.  In  Montego  Bay,  Mr.  John  Green. 

— 26.  At  St.  James's,  Mr.  J.  Hardy  man. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Dec.  1,  18 16.  At  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Prescott,  aged  47. 

At  Douglas,  .Mrs.  Sarah  Campbell,  aged  6i. 

— 6 At  Lunenbtirgli,  Master  Thomas  Dorigan,  aged  11. 

— - 6.  At  Fort  Lawrance,  county  of Cutnbcrluud,  Mr.  Je*»e  Bent,  aged  8ft. 

8.  Mis.  Hannah  Bent,  aged  82. 

» 13.  At  St.  John’s,  N.  B.  Mr.  Wm.  Lindop. 

At  St  John's,  N.  F.  Miss  H.  Hutchings. 

»■  — 13-  At  Windsor  Knad,  Mrs.  Susanna  Pence,  aged  40. 

- 14.  At  Windsor  Rond,  Mr.  Michael  Fultz,  aged  29. 

— 14.  At  Boston,  Mr.  Wm.  Minns,  aged  b8. 

■ 19  At  Pictow,  Mr.  George  llatton. 

■ tfi.  At  Halifax,  Mrs  Frances  Barnes. 

— 31.  At  Dartmouth,  Mr  Jamrs  Muun,  aged  56. 

At  St.  Lucia  Capt.  John  Hinkel,  of  Halifax. 

Jan.  14,  1817*  At  Halifax,  Mrs  Sarah  Smith,  aged  42. 

~ — 19*  At  Bnuch«rvi!lerthe  Rev.  Pierre  Concfroy,  Grand  Vicar  and  Curate 
of  Boucherviile. 

- - 94.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Alexander  Wills,  aged  60. 

■ — 95  At  Halifax,  Mr.  William  Farquhnr,  aged  52. 

■  26.  At  Piclun,  Mrs.  Agnes  M*Kay,  aged  27. 

At  St  John's,  N.  B Mrs.  Julian  M‘Kee. 

At  St.  John's,  N.  B Mr.  John  .Morrell,  aged  69. 

27  At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Charles  Oliver  Brutt. 

• 99.  At  Kingston,  U.  C.  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.  aged  34. 

.to.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  William  Evans,  aged  56. 

- ■ - 31.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Edward  Norwood,  aged  58. 
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Friday,  Dtcenbtr  20,  1816: 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  WEST  IJVDIES  AXD  S PAJr'lSH  MAlJf. 


i. 

d . 

4, 

d. 

Drugs,  kc.  ». 

d. 

M . 

d. 

COCHINEAL,  per  lb.  in  boud 

Aloes,  Barbados, 

Fine  Black 

30 

0 • • 

32 

0 

per  cwt.  400 

0 

..420 

0 

Middling 

28 

0 .. 

ag 

0 

Anatto,Flag,pr.lb.  1 

0 

..  1 

3 

Fine;  Silver 

30 

0 

Arrow  Hoot,  per  lb.  0 

1 8 

..  1 

8 

Middling 

97 

o .. 

88 

6 

Cantor  Oil,  pr.bot.  6 

0 

.8  3 

6 

Cocoa,  per  cwt.  in  bond 

Cortex  August  lira, 

Surinam 

75 

o 

9" 

0 

per  lb.  1 

0 

..  1 

6 

Trinidad 

1 10 

0 .. 

186 

0 

Simaruba  do.  1 

4 

Caracas 

ISO 

0 .. 

140 

0 

Sarsaparilla,  pr.lb. 

G renada 

6o 

0 .. 

80 

o 

Vera  Crua  9 

0 

..  2 

9 

Coffee,  per  cwt.  in 

bond 

Honduras  100 

0 

..120 

0 

Jamaica  Triage 

26 

0 .. 

6] 

0 

Tamarinds,  pr.ctrt.  3 

8 

• • 4 

6 

Ordinary 

66 

0 .. 

68 

0 

Ginger,  per  cwt. 

Good 

70 

0 .. 

7« 

II 

Jamaica,  White  COO 

0 

..390 

0 

Fine 

73 

0 .. 

76 

0 

Black.  1 lo 

0 

..120 

0 

Middling 

77 

0 .. 

80 

0 

Barbados  1SS 

10 

..170 

0 

Good 

81 

0 .. 

87 

0 

Hides,  per  lb. 

3$ 

.* 

Fine 

9* 

0 8. 

99 

0 

Indigo,  per  lb. 

Very  Fine 

Caracas,  Flores  1st. 

Dominica  Triage 

39 

0 .. 

64 

o 

9d. 

Ordinary 

6s 

0 .. 

70 

0 

So  bra 

Good 

71 

0 .. 

7* 

0 

Cortes 

Fine 

76 

0 .. 

78 

0 

Gaitiiuula  Flores  lit. 

Middling 

79 

0 .. 

9v 

0 

«d. 

Good  j 

; 

3d. 

Fine 

i 

So  bra 

Surinam,  Dcnic- 

Cortes 

rara,  &lc. Triage 

23 

0 .. 

6i 

0 

Lime  Juice  3 

4 

..  3 

6 

Ordinary 

64 

0 *, 

67 

0 

Molasses,  per  cwt. 

7$ 

Good 

68 

0 .. 

78 

0 

P i M e n to,  pr . Ib.inbon  d 

• • 

• 

Fine 

73 

0 .. 

76 

0 

Rum,  pr.  gall,  in  bond 

Middling 

77 

0 •• 

79 

0 

Jamaica,  3ds.  3 

10 

..  4 

0 

Good 

80 

o .. 

85 

0 

4*4  & 4-5,0.  P.  .7 

5 

..  3 

9 

Fine  J 

86 

98 

0 

6,  7,  & 8 3 

3 

..  3 

4 

Very  Fine  4 

0 • • 

Leewards,  U.  2 

a 

..  9 

6 

Far  Exportation  avtu 

\ Proofs  and  orcr  2 

7 

..  2 

8 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 

Sugar,  Muse,  per  cwt. 

Ordinary 

66 

0 .. 

70 

0 

Jamaica 

..  68 
..  71 

Middling  \ 

Good  | 

70 

o .» 

86 

0 

Brown  G7 

Middling  70 

0 , 
0 . 

0 

0 

Fine 

88 

0 .. 

93 

0 

Good  74 

0 . 

• 77 

0 

St.  Domingo,  Ordinary 

Ve  ry  Fine  | 77 

0 , 

i.  93 

0 

Good  7 

68 

76 

0 

Middling  ) 

0 •• 

Demarara  and  St.  Kitt 

’a 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

Brown  65 

0 . 

67 

0 

Common  W.  India 

none 

Middling  70 

0 . 

..  79 

0 

Grenada 

Good  73 

0 , 

,.  7« 

0 

Carricou 

Fiue  ' 76 

0 . 

81 

0 

Spanish 

none 

St.  Vincent,  Antigua,  and  ' 

I'abago 

Berbire  ? 

) 

>1* 

Brow  u 64 

0 . 

,.  67 

Demarara  ) 

1 

8 4 . 

Middling  69 

0 , 

..  71 

0 

Surinam 

1 

9 .. 

2 

0 

Good  73 

0 

..  76 

0 
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uc  k R — St.  Vinctot,  fcc. 

rf.  a. 

d. 

Tobacco,  per  lb 

d.  A 

d. 

Pine 

76 

o ..  79 

0 

Porto  Rico,  old 

Grenada.  Monserral,  and  Trinidad 

Varinaa 

none 

Brown 

64 

0 ..  67 

0 

St.  Domingo 

10 

Middling 

69 

« ..  71 

0 

Tortoise-Shell,  per  lb. 

Good 

73 

0 ..  76 

0 

20 

0 ..  96 

0 

Fine 

76 

o ..  77 

0 

Woods,  per  ton 

Surinam  It  St.  Lucia 

Fustic,  Jamaica 

180 

0 ..159 

0 

Brown 

64 

0 ..  66 

0 

Cuba 

359 

0 

Middling 

69 

o ..  70 

0 

Lignum  Vitae 

Good 

71 

o ..  73 

0 

Small 

Fine 

76 

o ..  98 

0 

M i (idling 

>40 

0 ..948 

0 

Barbados 

74 

0 ..  80 

0 

Large 

) 

Martinique,  Itc. 

Logwood 

Tetea 

75 

o ..  77 

0 

Jamaica 

155 

0 

Communes 

7» 

0 ..  82 

0 

Honduras 

170 

Terrea 

34 

0 ..  90 

0 

Campeachy 

190 

0 ..200 

6 

9de 

none 

St.  Domingo 

165 

* 

3me 

none 

Nicaragua 

4 me 

97 

0 ..104 

0 

Rough  It  small  930 

0 ..360 

0 

Mnscorades 

66 

o ..  74 

0 

Middliug 

500 

0 ..520 

0 

Ha  varnish,  Brown 

49 

0 ..  45 

0 

Large  and  Solid  640 

0 ..660 

0 

Yellow 

46 

0 4.  50 

0 

Mahogany,  per  1 

foot 

White 

62 

o ..  67 

0 

Jamaica 

1 

8 ..  9 

0 

Fine  ditto 

69 

0 ..  72 

0 

Honduras 

1 

«i  ..  ] 

4 

obacco,  per  lb.  in  bond 

Cuba 

1 

6 ..  i 

10 

Porto  Rico 

9 

St.  Domingo 

1 

10  ..  9 

10 

PRODUCE  OF  NORTH  JMERICJ. 


ANN4TTo,Flng,pc.lb.  1 

3 ..  1 

4 

Rice,  percwt.bond  J 

46 

42 

50  O 
45  0 

Asiies,  per  cwt. 
Pot,  1st  sort,  dry 

See  Sales. 

Carolina,  New 

Old  > 

0 .6 

Stained  aud  crusted 

Seeds,  Flax 

Pearl 

Skins,  per  lb. 

Bark,  Quercitron  20 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

Beaver,  fine  Parch. 

Drugs,  and  for  DyikOj 

Cub 

Ambergris,  per  oz. 

none 

Common  Parch. 

BalsamCanada,pr.lb.3 

4 ..  4 

0 

Cub 

Castore«m,per  lb.  23 

0 ..  29 

0 

Beaver,  damaged 

Cortex  Cascarilla, 

Fine  Parch. 

per  cwt.  120 

0 ..140 

0 

Cub 

Wiuteranus,  cwt. 

* 

Common  Parch. 

Pink  Root,  per  lb.  9 

9 

Cub 

Sassafras  300 

0 ..340 

0 

Deer,  per  skin 

SenekaRoot,pr.lb.  1 

C ..  3 

0 

Summer,  istsart 

10 

9 .. 

10  ]« 

Suake  Root,  pr.  lb.  4 

0 ..  4 

6 

2d 

6 

8 ,. 

7 7 

Cor  a,  per  quarter 

Ord.  Sc  Fawns 

4 

5 .. 

4 7 

Wheat,  New  York 

Winter,  isi  sort 

11 

2 .. 

11  6 

Quebec 

none 

2d 

8 

9 .. 

9 1 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

3d 

5 

1 .. 

5 s 

Sea  Island,  fine  ? 

none 

Shaved,  1st  sort 

11 

4 .. 

12  5 

Good  and  Midd.  y 

2d 

7 

a .. 

9 l 

STainedandOrdi. 

3d 

4 

8 .. 

* 9 

N’ew  Orleans  1 

9 ..  l 

1oJ 

Tar,  per  barrel 

Georgia  Bowed  1 

7*..  I 

H 

Carolina,  thick 

16 

0 

Flour,  per  barrel  of 

Virginia 

nunc 

196  lb.  fresh  79 

.0  ..  76 

0 

Tobacco,  per  lb.  in  bond 

sour  56 

0 65 

0 , 

Maryland 

8*  - 

Pitch,  per  cwt.  9 

6 

Ord.  and  Scrubs 

sy.. 

7* 
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*: 

«* 

9 .. 
uone 


none 

0 ..240 


Tobacco— Maryland#,  d. 

Biowu  a 

Coloury  y 

Middling  jo 

Good  Colour  | oJ 

Fine  Colour  ll| 

Yellow  1 

Virginia 

Ordin.  and  dry  o 7 
btript  leaf  or 
Stemmed  ] 

Fine  Irish  1 

Fine  Black  and 
•Sweet  Scent 
Partly  ditto 
Kentucky 

Turpentine,  per  cwt. 

Rough 

Wax,  Bees,  per  cwt.  220 
Wheat,  American  f . . , 
Quebec  iArn"b 

Woods, 

Staves,  per  isooof 
1$  iuch 

Quebec  Pipe  l io/.  to  1 15/. 
Hhd.  > . 

Barrel  { ,n  Pr0P°'*‘©« 
New  York  Pipe  25/. 

Hhd. 

Barrel 

Virginia  Pipe  28/. 

Hhd. 

Barrel 

Boston  Pipe  25/. 

Hbd. 

Barrel 

Timber, 

Pitch  Pine,  per  load 

5ucub.  ft.  150  0 .,180 

Black  Birch  120  0 

Maple  140  0 


*k 

9* 


;.  d. 
120  0 
115  O 
95  O 
85  O 


..  85 

..120 


0 ..ISO  0 
O . . 300  O 


.180  0 


j Woods — Timber  ».  d. 

Ash  100  o 

Pine  Red  110  0 

Quebec  Yellow  90  o 
NoraScotiaditto  80  0 
New  Brunswick 
ditto  40  0 

Oak,  White  120  0 

Do.  Red  1 

Masts,  Red  Pine 
lo  to  16  inch  160 
16  to  18  inch  180 
Do.  Y'ellow  Pine 
10  to  16  inch  100  0 ..140 

16  to  24  iuch 

Planks, WhiteOak  160 
Pitch  Pine, 
per  Id.  140  0 ..ifio  0 
Yellow  Pine, 

pr.  looo  feet  160  0 ..170  0 
Red  Pi  11c  Deck, 
pr.  4u  of  3-in. 

Boards  23  0 ..  24  0 

Deals,  YelW  Pine, 
pr. stand hund.  360  o .,380  0 
Red  Pine  400  o 

Battens  generally  f rds  the  price  of 
Denis 

White  Spruce  Pine, 
per  120 

12  ft.— a by  9 3 61.  to}  * /. 

Lath  wood,  per  fat  h. 

of  4 feet  long  ] 30  O ..140  O 

New  Brunsw.  130  0 

Oar  Rafters,  Ash, 

pr.  runuiug  ft.  4 
Handspikes,  Ash, 

P*r  do*.  8 0 ..  9 o 

Birch  io  o 

Hickery  15 

Boxwood  26 


16  0 
35  • 


PRODUCE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Cocoa,  per  cwt.  in 

bond  65  0 

Coffee,  per  cwt.  in 
bond 

Ordinary  Y 

Good  C 65  0 

Fine  ^ 

Cotton,  Bahia,  perlb.  1 11 

Maranbam  1 1 1 

Para 
Mina 

Pernambuco  2 0 

Rio 

Pruos,  and  for  Dying, 
Ba'sam,  per  lb. 

Pern  It  9 


75  0 


1 lift 

1 III 


| Drugs,  &c.— Balsam 
Tolu  10 

Capivi,  bond  1 

Bark,  per  lb.  in  bond 
Crown  6 

Pale  , 

Yellow  1 

Red 

Cartbagenn  1 

Gum  Animi, 


per  cwt.  100 

2 1 Copal,  per  lb.  2 

Jalap,  per  lb. 

in  bund  2 

Tppecaruatiha, 

• i per  lb.  10 


0 ..  1!  0 
6 ..  | 9 

6 ..  8 O 

1 ..  4 0 

1 ..  3 6 

none 

u ..  1 3 

0 ..130  o 
3 • . 5 0 

y ..  3 u 

• 10  b 
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Drugs,  icr. 

s. 

d. 

». 

d. 

Tapioca,  per  lb. 

7 .. 

1 1 

Hair,  Horse,  per  lb. 

b .. 

11 

Hides,  per  !b. 

But-mts  Ayres,  A. 

9 

Bueuos  Ayres,  B. 

74.. 

b 

c. 

<** 

7 

Rio  Janeiro,  A. 

noue 

B. 

C. 

Horse  Hides,  pet 

Hide,  A. 

5 

fi  .. 

6 

0 

B. 

4 

6 .. 

5 

0 

C. 

3 

»»  .. 

3 

9 

Dry-salted  Hides, 

per  lb. 

none 

Horns,  per  133 

Ox  and  Cow 

20 

0. .. 

35 

0 

Tips 

10 

O .. 

IS 

0 

Plates 

5 

«• 

Indig*,  per  lb. 
Inferior 


In  digo,  per  lb. 

€• 

rf. 

i. 

i. 

Middling  ? 

none 

Fine  S 

Rick,  per  cwt. 
Skins. 

Deer,  large  Red 

2 

O •• 

5 

0 

Small 

I 

4 .. 

1 

ti 

Swan 

1 

0 .. 

3 

6 

Sugar,  per  cwt.  in  bond 

-3  £ Brown,  Ord.  ^ 
| 2 Fine  S 

40 

0 .. 

42 

0 

i k Yellow,  Ord.  > 

44 

0 .. 

46 

0 

1 5 Fi»*  l 

l | White,  Ord. 
Z < Fine 

50 

0 .. 

54 

0 

53 

0 .. 

OJ 

0 

Tallow,  per  cwt. 

5d 

0 

Tobacco,  per  lt>.  in 

boud 

Leaf 

s .. 

4 

Roll 

Wood*,  per  Ion 
Brazil  190 /. 
Fustic  7/.  to  7 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  EJST  IJTDIES. 


76 

71 

7* 

100 

1 


79 

73 

75 

no 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Cochin « a l,  per  lb.  3 6 
Coffee,  per  cwt 
Java 
Cheribon 
Bourbon 
Moclia 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

Surat 

Extra  Fine  1 

Bengal 

Bour&oti  1 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Aloes,  Hepatica,  per 

cwt.  6/.  to  u/.  bond. 
Anniseeds,  Star  9°  0 ..100 

Borax,  per  cwt. 

Refined  110  0 

Unrefined  or 

Tincal  105  0 
Cam ph ire,  per  lb.  4 6 ••  4 

Unrefined, 

per  cwt.  10 /.  lor.  to  13/. 
Cardamoms,  per  lb. 

Malabar  3 0..  6 

Ceylon 
Cassia  Buds, 

per  cwt.  30f.  to  till. 

Lignea  lu /.  to  13/. 

Caftor  Oil,  per  lb.  1 3 ••  4 

China R wot, pr.cwt.  40  0 ••  45 

Loculus  Indicus, 


per  cwt.  40  0 

Colunibo  Root, 

per  cwt.  50  o 


55 

55 


0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

4 

G 

‘<1 

b 


0 


Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Dragou’s  Blood, 
per  cwt. 

Gum,  per  cwt. 

Ammoniac, 

lump  110  0 ..»6o 

Arabic,  70  0 ..ICO 

Assafectida  none 

Benjamin, 

1st  60/  to  Gs/. 

3d  30/.  to  35/. 

3d  7/.  10*.  to  16/. 

Anitni,  per  cwt.  5 /.  to  7/. 
Galbanura 

Gambogium  17/.  *°  *3/. 
Olibanuni  5 /.  to  3/. 


Myrrh  8/.  to  10/. 

Lac  Lake 

1 

9 

..  1 

Dye 

3 

G 

..  5 

9 

Shell,  Block 

50 

0 

..  55 

Shivered 

7» 

0 

..28  0 

Stick 

70 

0 

..1G0 

Musk,  China, 

6 

per  oz. 

15 

0 

..  30 

Nux  Vomica, 

per  cwt. 

80 

0 

..  35 

Oil,  Cassia,  per  oz 

. 3 

0 

..  2 

Cinuumon 

12 

0 

0 

Cloves 

3 

0 

0 

Mace  j 

f , 

4 

Nutmegs  j 

l 

0 

Opium,  per  lb. 

Rhubarb,  per  lb.  4 8 ••  10 

0 Sal  Ammouiuc,  per  cvrt.  0/. 


0 

0 


9 

t > 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

J 


6 
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Drugs,  Sec.  continued*. 

d . 

1. 

d. 

Spices,  Cinnamon, 

1. 

4. 

f. 

d. 

Senna,  per  ll>.  1 

6 

to  2 

0 

per  lb.  3d 

8 

9 to 

10 

G 

Turmerick,  Java, 

Cloves,  l«t 

3 

7 .. 

3 

8 

per  cwt.  30 

Bengal  28 

0 

0 

, 35 
. 30 

0 

0 

3d  / 

3d  $ 

none 

Chiua  40 

0 

. 45 

0 

Bourbon 

4 

0 .. 

4 

3 

Zedonry,  per  cwt. 

Mace,  1st 

9 

4 .. 

10 

O 

G a lls,  in  Sorts  1 50 

0 

• 1 55 

0 

Cd 

7 

0 .. 

8 

G 

Blue  175 

0 

.ISO 

0 

Nutmeg* 

5 

8 .. 

5 

9 

Indigo,  Blue,  per  lb 

llolt  v ai.d  Small  4 

G 

Blue  and  Violet  7 

6 

. 3 

6 

Ginger,  per  cwt 

70 

n .. 

75 

0 

Purple  and  Viulct  G 

4 

. 7 

4 

Pepper,  Company1 

4 

7*.. 

Fine  Violet 

Privilege 

7 .. 

7» 

Good  Ditto  5 

6 

. 5 

11 

While 

10*.. 

11 

Fine  Violet  Sc  Copper  5 

2 

. 5 

G 

SUGAR,  per  cwt. 

Good  Ditto  5 

Good  Copper  4 

Middling  Ditto  4 

0 

0 

. 5 

. 5 

4 

0 

Yellow,  Good  ) 

Fine 

► 38 
1 

0 .. 

44 

0 

G 

. 4 

8 

White,  Good 

50 

0 .. 

62 

0 

Ordinary  Ditto  3 

6 

. 3 

10 

Fine 

Ga 

0 .. 

70 

0 

Fine  Madras  5 

9 

. G 

4 

Brown,  Good  \ 

I34 

39 

Middling  Ditto  4 

ti 

. 5 

O I 

Fiue  j 

0 • . 

0 

Ordinary  Ditto  3 

9 

4 

4 

Tea,  per  lb. 

G*.. 

7* 

Parcels  of  the  lale  sale 

at 

the  India 

Bohea 

2 

2 

House  bear  a premium 

of  Qd.  to 

Congo,  Common 

3 

!>*.. 

2 

10 

is.  |M*r  lb. 

Middling 

2 

10  .. 

3 

0 

Rice,  per  cwt. 

Best 

3 

0 .. 

3 

5 

Like  Carol ioa 

Souchong,  Com.  j 

1 

Safflower, 

Middling 

- 3 

10  .. 

4 

G 

per  cwt.  70 

0 . 

. no 

0 

Best  j 

1 

Sago,  per  cwt.  3 5 

0 . 

. Go 

0 

Compoi,  Coni  in.  ( 

! 2 

0 

3 

Sa  i.tpe  TRE.pcrcw  t.  39 

O 

Best  \ 

I 2 

V • • 

j 

Refined  45 

Silk,  per  lb. 

0 

Twankay,  Cora.  1 
Best  j 

i 

* 2 
i 

11  .. 

3 

4 

Bengal  Skein  13 

4 . 

. 14 

1 1 

Pekoe 

4 

3 .. 

5 

8 

Nori  15 

5 • 

. 31 

0 

Hvsou  Skin, Cm.  < 

) q 

10  .. 

White 

Beat  < 

f 2 

* 

0 

China,  No.  1.  33 

1 

Hyson,  C oinmun  * 

) 

No.  2.  21 

1 

Middling  ( 

r 

N'o.  3.  20 

7 . 

. 20 

9 

Good. Middling  f 

*■  4 

3 . • 

5 

9 

4 Moss,  No.  1.  25 

4 .. 

. 2b 

1 

Best  ’ 

> 

Orgauzine  37 

0 . 

. 41) 

0 

Gunpowder 

5 

6 .. 

6 

2 

Spices 

Tortoise-Shell, 

Cinnamon,  per  lb. 

per Ih. 

22 

0 .. 

29 

0 

1st  11 

9 < 

..  12 

0 

Woods,  per  ton 

2d  10 

0 , 

..  11 

3 

Sanders  Red  ll /. 

0 •. 

to  11/.  11,. 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  MED1TERR.1XEJX,  TEXERIEFE,  Ifc. 


Alum,  per  cwt. 

Barilla,  per 

cwt. 

Ro«ch 

37 

0 . 

. 39 

0 

Teneriffe 

29 

0 

Anchovies,  per  dble 

CnrlliHgeitA 

25 

0 . 

. 32 

0 

barrel 

36 

0 . 

. 40 

0 

Alicant 

20 

0 . 

. 30 

0 

Argol,  per  cwt. 

Sicily 

31 

0 

Sicilian,  Red 

40 

0 . 

. 42 

0 1 

Berries,  Ycl. 

Turk. 

White 

43 

0 • 

• 45 

0 

fine 

12S 

0 . 

• 135 

0 

Florence,  Red 

50 

0 . 

. Go 

0 

Ordinary 

50 

b , 

. Hj 

• 

White 

56 

0 • 

. 60 

0 

V01.  in.— No. 

V. 

2 O 
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o ..136  0 


9 8 


0 ..  15 
none 
0 ..  5 

A ..  19 
none 


Brimstone,  per  cwt.  *.  d.  1. 
Rough  27  o to  28 

Roll  14  6 ..  16 

Capers,  Spanish,  per  ct.  5 /.  to  9/. 
Cotton,  Smyrna, 

per  lb.  1 5 ••  1 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Alkanet  Root, 

per  cwt.  100 
Colocyntb,  per  lb. 

Cream  of  Tartar, 

cwt.' Venetian  95 
Gum,  Mastic, 
per  lb. 

Myrrh,  per  cwt-  1 6/.  to  20/. 
Ammoniac 
Arabic,  Tnrkey  10/.  to  12/. 
Trngacautli  20/.  to  26/. 
Honey,  per  cwt.  30  0 . . { 

C Muutia,  Flakey, 

-4  \ per  lb.  9 6.. 

| < Sorts  o 9 . . 

i Opium,  Turkey, 

( per  lb.  14 
Saffron,  Spanish  do. 

Sarsaparilla,  Lisb.do.5 
Scanmiony,  Smyrna, 
per  lb.  16 

Aleppo 
Seeds,  per  cwt. 

Cummin 
Aniseeds,  Alicant 

160  o ,,i( 

FRUIT,  per  cwt.  in  bond 
v f Raisins,  Deuia  45  0 . . « 

Malabar 
Lexia,  New 

Valencia,  New  63  0 . . < 

Li  pari 
BelTidcrs 
Muscatels,  New 

ll6,l  18  .. 

Bloom,  New  99,100  .. 
Sun,  New 

Sultana,  New  120  0 
Smyrna,  Bl. 

New  45  o .. 

Red  57,60  .. 

Currants,  New  99,100  .• 

Old 

Figs,  Turkey  63,84  . . 

_ Spanish,  New  noue 

Lemons,  per  chest 
Almonds,  per  cwt.  in  bond 
Jordan,  New  10/.  11/.  l(j/.i 
Sweet  (not  Jordan) 

New  6/.  7/.  4/.  5/. 

Bitter 

G A Lt.s,  per  cwt. 

Llue  9/.  iuj. 


Id 

e « 


..155 

140  O 

160  O ..165 


IGalls,  per  cwt. 

Sorts  7/.  10s.  7/.  15s. 
[Juniper  Berries,  s.  d.  s. 

Italian,  per  cwt.  19  0 to  20 
Liquorice,  per  cwt. 

Succus 

Spanish  150 

Sicily 
Italian 

Madder  Root, 

Turkey,  per  cwt.  110  0 ..115 
[Oil,  per  ton  of  236  galls. 

Barbary 
Calcia 
Genoa 
Provence 
Galipoli  100/. 

Sicily 
Calabria 
Spanish 
Lucca,  per  jar 
24  galls.  16/. 

Florence,  \ chest  45  o 
[Orange  Buds  45  0 ..  43 
Peel  12  o ••  is 

[Orciulla  Weed,  per  ton 
('ape  de  Verd  150/. 

(’unary,  inferior  I So/. 

best  900/. 

Madeira  80 /. 

Pumice  Stone,  per 


cwl. 

9 

0 

..  12 

0 

63  0 

Quicksilver,  per  lb.  3 

s 

Rags,  per  cwt. 

27  0 

Sicilian 

22 

0 

..  23 

0 

Italian,  1st 

41 

0 

..  42 

0 

2d 

31 

0 

..  32 

(1 

42  0 

Sardinian 

22 

0 

..  23 

0 

Safflower,  Turkey 

per  cwt. 

55 

0 

..  70 

0 

Senna,  per  lb. 

80,161 

Alexandria 

3 

8 

..  4 

0 

70 

Tripoli 

2 

6 

..  2 

8 

Sumac,  per  cwt. 

Malaga 

18 

0 

Faro 

19 

0 

30 

Sicily 

22 

0 

..  23 

0 

32,35 

Sii.ks,  per  lb.  16 oz. 

54*56 

Raw,  Mantua 

none 

Friuli,  1st 

32 

0 

..  33 

0 

40,64 

2d 

29 

0 

..  30 

0 

Nice 

none 

Milan 

32 

0 

..  34 

0 

Per arro 

none 

/. 

Fossombronc 

39 

0 

..  41 

0 

A palto 

none 

Rrggio 

22 

0 

..  23 

0 

Brut  in? 

25 

0 

..  27 

0 

Valentia 

none 

Thrown,  Milan 

48 

0 

..  50 

0 

Modcua 

4b 

0 

..  49 

0 
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Silks,  per  lb.  16  oz.  i. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

Wine,  per  pipe,  in  bond, 

Brescia  43 

.0  to  49 

0 

Malaga  lb/,  to  20/. 

Bergam  49 

0 .. 

51 

0 

Calcavella,  per  140 

Piedmont  54 

0 •• 

56 

0 

gall. 

White  56 

0 .. 

66 

0 

Buccllas,pcr  Mogul. 

Waste  Silk  7 

0 

Teneriffr,  per  120 

Skins,  per  doz. 

gall,  cargo  is/,  to  22/> 

Mogadore  Goat  33 

0 .. 

39 

0 

London  partic.  30/.  to  44/. 

Sardinia  Ditto  26 

0 .. 

28 

0 

Marsel  lu 

Sicily  Kid, perl  20  120 

0 

7s.  id.  lo  British  Settlement 

s in 

Bilboa  Ditto  140 

0 ..160 

0 

America,  6s.  lod.  to  any  where 

Sicily  Lamb  ]2» 

0 

else. 

Bilboa  Ditto  140 

0 

Spanish,  Red,  per 

Spirits,  per  gallon,  in  bond 

126  gall.  unsaleable 

Brandy,  Spanish  s 

0 .. 

5 

1 

Wood,  per  ton 

Naples 

none 

Boxwood  23/.  to  25/. 

Sponge,  per  lb.  3 

6 .. 

10 

0 

Corkwood 

Valonia,  per  cwt.  14 

0 .. 

16 

0 

Faro 

Wine,  per  pipe,  in  bond, 

Oporto  ] 5/.  to  20/4 

F.  S.  3d  additional 

Spanish  60/  to  70/. 

Port,  1912, 1813,;  . .. 

Fustic  Zuutc,  or 

per  139  gall.  J lo  5a/* 

Young  6/.  15s.  to  7/. 

1814,  1813  32/.  to  40 /. 

Wool,  per  lb.  *.  d.  s. 

d. 

Lisbon,  per  pipe  38/.  to  40/. 

Seville  3 0 to  3 

0 

Madeira,  per  100  gal. 

Soria  2 9 ••  * 

0 

(direct)  35/.  to  65/. 

Lcomsa  5 6 . . 6 

9 

West  India,  ditto  60/.  to  75/. 

Segovia  3 6 ••  5 

0 

Sherry,  per  butt  25/.  to  55/. 

Yarn,  per  lb. 

Mountain,  per  126 

Cotton 

gall.  28/.  to  33/. 

Mohair 

LONDON  MARKETS. 


Friday,  March  S8 Ih,  18 17. 

COTTON. — The  demand  for  Cotton  yesterday  and  this  forenoon  is 
brisk  ; the  accounts  from  the  country  are  very  favourable.  The  business 
of  the  week,  up  to  the  evening  of  yesterday — 

286  Pemams  2s  $d.  a 2s.  ljd. 

40  Bahids  23$d. 

40  Demeraras  2s. 

250  Surats  13jd  a Hid. 

150  Bengals  10fd.  a 12d. 

The  trade  pay  much  attention  to  Surats ; the  shipping  houses  have  lately 
taken  the  Bengali  extensively  for  export.  It  is  expected  the  next  sale  at 
the  India  House  will  be  about  the  18th  of  April,  when  9000  Bengali,  700 
Surats,  and  500  bales  of  Madras  Cotton  are  expected  to  be  brought  forward. 

SUGAR. — The  demand  for  Muscovades  continued  limited  during  the 
whole  of  last  week ; towards  the  close,  several  parcels  were  taken  at  prio  < 
a shade  lower;  the  holders  evinced  some  anxiety  to  effect  sales;  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  supply  at  market  continues  to  be  of  the  inferior 
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descriptions;  the  strong  pan  Sugars  command  higher  prices  in  proportion 
than  the  other  qualities.  A public  sale  of  Barbados  Sugar  was  brought 
forward  last  week,  consisting  of  173  hhd>.  32  tierces;  the  whole  went  off 
freely  ; the  white,  being  in  great  demand  for  grocery,  sold  2s.  a 3s.  above 
any  previous  sale;  middling  white  88s.  a 6 Is.  ; good  03s.;  the  yellow  and 
brown  descriptions  also  went  off  with  briskness  at  the  advance  of  Is.  a 2s. ; 
and  the  former  generally  81s.  a 82s. ; the  latter  72s.  a 75s.  One  reason 
mentioned  for  the  briskness  and  the  advance  was,  that  no  supplies  of  Bar- 
bados Sugar  may  be  expected  for  some  months. 

The  market  this  forenoon  has  been  particularly  heavy,  and  every  de- 
scription of  Muscovades,  with  the  exception  of  strong  Sugars,  may  be  pur- 
chased Is.  lower  than  last  week. 

There  has  been  a good  demand  for  Refined  goods,  and  such  has  been 
the  limited  supply,  that  contracts  are  made  for  parcels  to  be  ready  two  or 
three  weeks  hence;  the  Refiners  have,  however,  lately  been  working 
freely,  and  the  purchasers  anticipate  that  the  market,  in  a week  or  two, 
will  be  abundantly  supplied ; the  orders  from  the  Continent  for  Refined 
Sugars  continue  extensive,  but  very  limited  as  to  price,  generally  below 
the  currency  of  this  market.  Molasses  have  been  in  steady  request. 

The  demand  for  Foreign  Sugar  has  not  been  so  extensive : the  price* 
are  little  varied. 

COFFEE. — There  were  three  public  sales  of  Coffee  brought  forward 
last  week,  consisting  of  452  casks,  and  1 103  bags;  a great  proportion  w’as 
taken  in  for  the  proprietors;  the  quantity  sold  off  went  at  prices  a shade 
lower,  particularly  Jamaica  Coffer ; for  432  bags,  St.  Domingo,  good  or- 
dinary, only  68s.  Gd.  was  offered,  though  it  is  reported  a part  was  disposed 
of,  after  the  sale,  at  72$.  This  forenoon,  a public  sale,  consisting  of  60 
casks,  412  bags  Dutch,  went  off  exceedingly  heavy,  with  the  exception 
of  a few'  lots,  ordinary  broken,  at  65s.  6d.,  we  believe  the  whole  was 
taken  in;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  fine  ordinary  and  ordinary  middling  ; the 
puces  at  which  these  qualities  were  withdrawn  were  75s.  a 76s.  6d.  The 
demand  was  exceedingly  languid,  the  Continental  markets  being  still  re- 
ported much  below  the  London,  and  the  extensive  orders  in  town  continue 
limited  to  prices  much  under  the  present  currency. 

RUM,  BRANDY,  and  HOLLANDS. — Government  have  advertised 
for  30,000  gallons,  to  be  contracted  lor  on  Tuesday  next;  the  quantity  is 
too  trivial  to  have  any  effect  on  the  market;  generally  a larger  quantity 
than  advertised  is  taken ; the  whole  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed 400  puncheons.  Very  considerable  request  for  export,  chiefly  for 
British  America;  the  purchasers  generally  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
considerable  parcels  of  Rum  at  about  Id.  per  gallon  lower,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fine  Jamaica,  which  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  is  a shade 
higher;  last  week,  above  800  puncheons  were  delivered  from  the  ware- 
house, of  which  about  600  were  lor  export.  In  Brandy  or  Geneva,  there 
is  no  variation. 

TEA  — Prices  are  little  varied  since  the  sale  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ; the  news  from  China  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  market  currency. 

RICE. — Little  variation  in  the  prices  of  Rice;  Carolina  40  a 48s. ; very 
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little  East  India  at  market,  prices  nominal ; for  a parcel  of  Brasil,  40s., 
we  believe,  was  asked. 

SPICES. — Nutmegs  have  been  in  request  at  last  week’s  prices;  other 
Spices  without  variation ; demand  languid. 

IiEMP,  FLAX,  and  TALLOW. — Prices  of  Hemp  and  Flax  arc  little 
varied.  The  letters  lately  from  Petersburg!!  state  the  exchange  about  10$. 

Town  Tallow  is  to-day  quoted  at  a decline  of  3s.  (id.  on  the  prices  of 
last  week;  there  is  no  business  doing  in  the  Foreign  descriptions;  pur- 
chases may  be  made  about  Is,  under  the  quotations. 

TOBACCO. — Little  business  doing  in  Tobacco;  the  holders  look  with 
anxiety  for  the  effect  of  the  quantity  taken  by  the  French  Government, 
and  also  2000  hhds.  reported  to  be  negociated  for  on  account  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Spain ; two. or  three  parcels  of  Virginia  have  been  sold  at  our 
quotations ; the  prices  of  Marylands  are  nominal.  The  next  days  for  ten- 
ders to  be  received  at  Paris,  arc  25th  April  and  30th  May.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  detailed  particulars  of  the  last  quantity  contracted  for: — 

Per  loo  Kilogrammes — about  two  cwt. 
290  hhds.  American  Tobacco  of  good  quality,  at  francs  200  50 
25  hhds.  Carolina  of  good  quality  . . • 205 

40  hhds.  ■ — - ordinary  ...  . 200 

414  hhds.  Virginia,  part  black,  fine  flavour  . . 257  50 

44  hhds. ordinary  «...  230 

130  hhds  Kentucky,  fat  black,  superior  quality  . 247 1 

50,000  hhds.  Kilogrammes  Levant  Tobacco,  of  good  qua- 
lity   140  a 190 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  OIL.— About  270  tons  of  pale  Southern  Fishery 
Whale  Oil,  .£33  10s.  a .£34. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  FRUIT  this  forenoon.— 1 103  boxes  bloom  Rai- 
sins, 80s.  a 82s.-,  1599  boxes  Muscatel  Raisins,  91s.  a 100s.;  137  boxes, 
1 19  half  boxes  Muscatel  Raisins,  on  bunches,  ^8  12s.  a .£10 ; 792  drums 
Samos  Raisins,  44s.  a 46s. ; 3 barrels  Jordan  Almonds,  «£1 1 7s.  a £ 1 1 17s.; 
8 bags  Valentia  Almonds,  £6  1 4s.  a «£7  6s. ; 37  half  chests,  1 164  quarter 
chests,  French  Plums,  70s.  a 74s.;  20  barrels,  21  half  barrels,  French 
Prunes,  50s.  a 53s. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  PROVISIONS.— 130  barrels  new  Mess  Beef, 
60s.  a 72s.  6d. ; 250  barrels  new  Mess  Pork,  70s.  a 75s. 

CORN. — The  arrival  of  about  2000  quarters  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  yes- 
terday’s market,  with  a good  supply  coast -ways,  occasioned  a heavy  sale 
at  a depression  of  about  2s.  per  quarter  on  the  best  samples  both  of  the 
English  and  Foreign  ; inferior  qualities  were  offered  at  a greater  reduction 
witiiout  facilitating  any  sales.  Rye  was  without  inquiry ; the  prices,  in 
consequence,  are  nominal.  The  supply  of  Barley  was  not  extensive;  the 
sale  was,  however,  heavy,  at  a decline  of  4s.  per  quarter  on  malting  core  : 
the  good  dry  samples  for  grinding  were  little  varied.  There  was  a good 
supply  of  English  Oats  at  market,  and  as  several  foreign  cargoes  had  ar- 
rived, the  trade  was  very  heavy  at  rather  lower  prices.  In  the  course  f 
last  week,  about  4000  quarters  of  Oats  were  shipped  for  the  North  of  Re- 
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PRICES  OF  SUGAR,  &c. 


land,  but  that  rwjueit  has  again  entirely  subsided.  Beans  and  Peas  of 
both  descriptions  were  yesterday  heavy,  and  fully  2s,  lower.  There  was 
great  briskness  in  the  demand  for  Clover  Seed,  the  good  descriptions  of 
Red  realized  higher  prices,  the  White  was  unsaleable  at  the  reduction  of 
3s.  a 4s.  per  cwt. ; very  little  business  done  in  Trefoil,  and  no  sales,  we 
believe,  effected  in  Rape  or  Linseed.  Tares  were  heavy  at  Is.  per  bushel* 


AVERAGE  PRICES 

OF 

BROWN  OR  MUSCAVADO  SUGAR. 

COMPUTED  FROM  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES. 
(From  the  London  Gazette. ) 


FOUR  months  ending  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jan.  1917,  per  cwt.  /a  6 7| 
Four  mouths  preceding  the  5tli  day  of  Jan.  1917  . . . 2 3 7$ 


flth  Jan.  1817,  per  cwt.  £ 2 

10 

I0|. 

v|( 

v 

. lptb  Feb.  per  cwt. 

£2 

1. Mb  Jan. 

. 9 

9 

i 26th  Feb. 

Sind  Jan. 

. . 2 

10 

e . 

) 5th  March 

. 2 

2Qtb  Jan. 

. 2 

8 

► *< 

| 12th  March  . 

. 2 

5th  Feb. 

. 2 

8 

ID  t 

" 19tb  March 

. 2 

1 .’tli  Feb.  . , 

• 2 

6 

>!• 

<a26th  March  . . 

. 2 

PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE  AT  LLOYD’S. 


Jamaica  . . 

2 Ga. 

■)To  sail  after  12th  Jan.  and  be- 

Leeward  Inlands  and  Settle- 
ments 

30s.  a 35 

f fore  1st  August 
( From  Jamaica 

2,  a 3 Gs. 

1 Intidurns,  &c.  . 

2*  aaGa. 

3 leeward  Islands 

35  a 4 os. 

American  States  . . 

40s. 

Home  . . 

40s. 

Amelia  Island 

Canada  .... 

40  a 5 os. 

Home 

Home  . 

Newfoundland,  flu*. 

308. 

Home  . 

Greenland,  Out  and  Home 
Rrazils  .... 

2 Ga. 

Home 

R.  8.  d. 
2 Gs. 

River  Piute  . . , 

3 Gs 

Home 

the  same. 

Fast  India  (Comp.  Ships) 
Out  and  Home  . 

Cape  of  Hood  Hope 

3 a 3^  Gs. 
7 Gh. 

2}  Gs. 

Home  . 

the  same. 

Africa  .... 

a G». 

Home  • . • 

4 Gs. 

South  Fishery, Out  & Home 
Ciibrbltnr  . . . 

l j G«. 

Home 

1}  Gs. 

Malta,  Sicily,  or  Italian 
States 

2 Gs. 

Home  . . 

2 Gs. 

Madeira 

20  a 258. 

Home 

30a. 

\\  cstcru  Isles  . . 

I j G». 

Home  . 

2 G. 
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SHIP-LETTERS,  PACKETS,  kc. 


General  Post  Office,  Mon  day,  March  31,  1817. 
THE  following  Vessels  will  carry  sealed  Bags  of  Letters  from  the  Ship- 
Letter  Office,  under  the  Act  of  3'J  Geo.  111.,  imposing  a Half- Hate  of 
Packet-Postage  on  such  Letters ; — 

FROM  LONDON  TO 


Names  of  Places. 
New  South  Wales, 

Names  qf  Ships. 
Lord  Eldon, 

Ttmeqf 
sailing. 
Apr.  10. 

— , 

. 

Ahnorak, 

Apr.  10. 

Madeira  and  Trinidad, 

- 

Mary,  - - 

Apr.  lo. 

Madeira  and  New  Providence 

* 

Emperor  Alexander,  - 

Apr.  8. 

Havannah,  ... 

• 

Georgia  Packet, 

Mar. 

St.  Michael's,  - - 

. 

Harriet, 

Apr.  21. 

New  Orleans, 

- 

Mary  Jane, 

Apr.  l. 

Charleston,  - 

- 

John,  - - - 

Apr.  1. 

Philadelphia, 

• 

Shannon, 

Mar.  30. 

■ . ,,y 

- 

Fidelity, 

Apr.  5. 

Quebec,  - 

- 

Union, 

Apr.  I. 



. 

Prince  of  Cobourg, 

Apr.  4. 

....  ■ , 

- 

Trader,  - 

Apr.  4. 

- 

Isis,  - 

Mur.  30. 

Montreal, 

- 

Mariner, 

Apr.  4. 

New  York, 

- 

William, 

Mar.  30. 

Buenos  Ayres, 

. 

Catherine, 

Mar.  30. 

• 

Thos.  Nowtan, 

Apr.  7. 

Jamaica, 

• 

Cleveland, 

Apr.  i. 

Beside  the  above,  the  Ship-Letter  Office  forwards  Letters  through  the  Out- 
ports,  as  often  as  opportunities  offer. 

SHIP  LETTER  MAILS  FOR  INDIA. 


PRIVATE  SHIPS. 
Destinations,  Ships'  Nanus. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  - - Garland, 

— ...  - • - Thomas, 

■ , - - M aida, 

. — , - - Gertrude,  - 

Bombay.  • Asia, 

Isle  of  France,  - Potion, 

— , ...  Herald, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Isle  ? £ of  ftforley, 

of  France,  S 


Tons.  Commanders. 

180  Brown, 

193  Jackson,  - 
201)  Buytell,  - 
ibo  Longridge, 
450  Grcig, 

400  Carter, 

400  Foreman,  - 


Probable  time 
of  sailing. 

• Apr.  5. 

- Apr.  2. 
Apr.  to. 

* Apr.  17. 

Apr.  7. 

- Mar.  30. 
Mar.  30. 


5 Sailed  from 
Gravesend, 
{ March  28. 


Madras  and  Bengal.  - - Contest,  - MO  Langdon,  - Apr  s. 

Colombo,  ...  - Pr.  Regent,  400  Clifford,  • Apr  act. 

I.  or  France,  Madras  fle  Calcutta,  1-oyton,  . soo  Taylor,  - Mnr.  :iu. 

Isle  of  Franee,  Madras,  & Bengal,  Sappho  - 400  (frier,  - Apr.  10. 


RETURN  OF  PACKETS. 

THE  return  of  the  packets  is  calculate:!  thus : To  Jamaica  and  back  17 
weeks;  America  15;  Leeward  Islands  13;  Malta  12;  Brazils  IS;  from 
Sept,  to  Feb.  inclusive,  the  packet  touches  at  Bahia,  on  her  outward  pas- 
sage to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  other  six  months  on  her  homeward.  In  Nor. 
Dec.  Jan.  and  Feb.  the  packets,  touching  at  Bermuda,  go  to  New  York- 
direct.  The  other  eight  months  they  go  and  return  via  Halifax. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"Antidotes  to  West  India  Sketches,  Net.  I and  If,”  in  otsr  next. 

IVe  are  obliged  by  the  communication  of  a Copy  of  the  tale  Jamaica  Jet 
for  a more  particular  return  of  Slaves  i but  our  Correspondent  will  find, 
on  reference,  that  we  have  already  printed  it,  in  our  preceding  Number. 

S.  G.  and  M.  ff.  are  received. 

The  Communication  of  R.  F.  is  on  a subject  foreign  to  our  undertaking. 

A similar  reason  makes  us  unable  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  JC.  B., 
C.  A.,  and  others. 

Lines  on  the  Lots  of  the  Harpoener  Transport,  are  deferred  HU  our 
next. 

Documents  relating  to  the  British  right  and  claim  to  the  Islands  in  Pat- 
tamaquoddy  Bay,  in  JVo.  VII. 

The  Report  on  the  Newfoundland  Trade  in  No.  VII. 

In  the  Table  of  Contents,  No.  V,  after  “ Titles  of  Nova  Scotia  Acts,” 
dele  “ from  1812  to  1817 1”  at  page  J,  line  9,  for  "Overseer,"  read 
“ Driver  t”  at  page  263,  lines  32  and  S3,  transpose  the  words  "former” 
and  "latter."  In  the  present  number,  page  424,  note,  for  “ Adamsonia ,” 
read  " Adansonia." 

Communications  are  to  be  addressed,  carriage  free,  to  the  Publishers. 
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COLONIAL  SCENERY. 


PLATE  VI. 

A yicxu  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  from  Dartmouth  Pier. 

THE  wars  of  civilized  nations  are  productive  of  much  employ- 
ment,  employment  induce*  subsistence,  and  subsistence  population ; 
and  hence  countries  which  remain,  for  a length  of  time,  bellige- 
rents become  possessed  of  an  unnatural  amount  of  people,  called 
into  existence  by  a state  of  war,  and  which,  in  the  diminished  con- 
sumption of  a state  of  peace,  is  left  without  employment,  and  con- 
sequently without  subsistence*.  A wise  government,  aware  of 
this  necessary  consequence  of  a state  of  war,  and  of  a return  to 
a state  of  peace,  will  anticipate  its  inevitable  effect;  and,  by  a 
timely  provision  for  the  excess  of  hands,  not  only  avert  the  im- 
pending calamity,  but  convert  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
into  a new  source  of  public  and  private  happiness  : neither  will  it 
slight  the  consideration,  that  it  is  important,  at  the  termination  of 
an  eventful  period,  to  offer,  by  new  enterpriz.  s,  some  diversion  to 
men's  minds,  excited  by  the  hurry  and  magnitude  of  the  occur- 
-rences  which  have  passed  before  them,  and  which  require,  at  once  a 
new  direction  for  the  current  of  their  ideas,  and  a gradual  prepara- 
tion for  the  calm  of  peace.  Numbers,  in  two  classes  of  society, 

• S«Mr.  Kendall's  Proposal  for  Establishing  a Colooisl  IastHatiaa,  Ac. 
Ac.  Ac. 
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COLONIAL  SCENERY. 


•re  deprived,  at  the  conclusion  of  a war,  of  their  accustomed  occu- 
pations; the  thinkers,  of  the  scene  which  engaged  their  thoughts; 
and  the  workers,  of  that  which  employed  their  hands ; and  two  evils 
are  engendered  by  this  public  indolence : poverty,  which  produces 
misery  and  discontent ; and  speculative  activity,  which  lays  hold  on 
misery,  to  make  it  the  parent  of  sedition.  To  a judicious  appli- 
cation of  some  or  all  of  these  principles  of  political  economy,  the 
city  of  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  owes  its  foundation.  Several  pre- 
vious attempts  to  settle  that  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  al- 
ternately by  France  and  England,  had  failed ; but,  in  the  year 
1749,  at  the  close  of  a war  with  France,  the  task  was  resumed,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  crowned  with  success. 

Halifax  is  seated  on  the  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  county 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  at  the  bottom,  or  west  side,  of  the 
spacious  bay  of  Chebucto,  now  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Halifax  Harbour.  It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a command- 
ing hill,  whose  summit  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  laid  out  in  oblong  squares,  the  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles. 

“ No  town,”  says  a resident  panegyrist,  “ presents  a more  inviting 
aspect  than  Halifax,  when  seeu  from  the  harbour.  Its  streets  are 
laid  out  with  strict  regularity  ; its  spires  have  a picturesque,  and 
even  magnificent  effect,  and  the  trees,  which  are  scattered  through* 
out,  give  it  an  appearance  at  once  softened  and  refreshing.”  O* 
the  other  hand,  sojourners,  on  landing,  are  struck  with  dismay',  on 
beholding  the  naked  and  rocky  surface  of  the  environs  of  Halifax. 
Stones,  or  detached  masses  of  rock,  lie  on  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  on  the  north-east  coast  of  America  in  ge* 
neral.  These  rocks  generally  disappear  as  we  advance  into  the 
country ; and  even  where  they  are  found,  though  obstacles  to  the 
plough,  they  are,  in  other  respects,  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  husbandman,  by  the  moisture  which  they  preserve  in  the  earth. 
With  respect  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  city  of  Halifax,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  buildings  are  principally  of  wood,  painted 
white,  and,  hence,  are  not  only  larger,  as  being  more  cheaply 
erected,  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  also  make  au  impres- 
sion upon  the  eye  which  deceives  those  who  are  accustomed  only 
to  towns  formed  of  less  specious  materials. 
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The  principal  public  edifices  in  Halifax  are  the  citadel,  the  Go- 
vernor's house,  the  house  built  for  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ed- 
ward, (now  Duke  of  Kent,)  the  buildings  of  His  Majesty’s  Dock- 
yard, the  Naval  Hospital,  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  Scotch  church  of  St. 
Andrew. 

The  population  was  some  time  since  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand 
souls.  In  the  year  1794,  there  were  reckoned  no  more  than  seven 
hundred  houses,  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  latter,  here, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  province,  are  principally  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  origin,  with  a considerable  proportion  of  natives  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  either  fled  to  it  as  an  asylum,  on  the  revolt  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  or  have  entered  it,  as  daily  happens,  at  more  recent 
periods.  At  Dartmouth,  and  elsewhere,  are  some  small  remains  of 
the  original  French  colony ; and  the  province  also  contains  a num- 
ber of  Negroes  and  free  coloured  persons,  chiefly  such  as,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  brought  hither  from  political  causes,  as 
lately,  during  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

Halifax  is  the  seat  of  a bishoprick  of  the  church  of  England.  It 
has  a theatre,  and  several  charitable  establishments,  among  which 
are  the  Halifax  Committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  the  Halifax  National  Free  School;  and  the  Acadian 
School,  in  which  latter  are  educated  five  hundred  children.  There 
is  also  a society  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  confined  for  debt. 

Halifax  is  distant  eighty-five  miles  from  Pictou,  the  second  prin- 
cipal port  of  Nova  Scotia,  situate  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
to  which  place  a good  road,  which  had  been  some  time  before  be- 
gun, was  finished  in  1792.  The  distance  from  Cape  Sarabro,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  twelve  miles;  from 
Windsor,  in  a south-west  direction,  twenty-five  miles;  from  Truro, 
«outh-south-wcst,  forty  miles;  and  from  Annapolia,  east,  eighty- 
four  miles.  From  Halifax  to  St.  Andrew's,  in  New  Brunswick, 
measured  in  a strait  line,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles;  and 
from  New  York,  by  the  usual  route,  seven  hundred  and  eighty. 
Halifax  lies  in  latitude  44°  40'  north,  and  longitude  C3°  30'  west. 

The  harbour  of  Halifax  is  reckoned  inferior  to  none  in  British 
North  America.  A thousand  vessels,  of  the  largest  sire,  might  ride 
in  it  in  safety ; it  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; and  it  it 
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also  to  be  prized  for  the  facility  of  its  entrance,  general  situation, 
and  proximity  to  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  all  the  principal  interior 
settlements  of  the  province.  As  a naval  station  it  is  well  known. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  North  American  fisheries,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
Newfoundland.  The  province  has  also  an  important  trade  in  gyp- 
sum, or  plaster  of  Paris,  of  which  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply 
on  its  western  coast,  and  the  use  of  which  is  invaluable  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  middle  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  agriculture 
of  the  province  itself  is  also  becoming  prosperous.  Of  the  com- 
merce of  Halifax  numerous  details  will  be  found  by  referring  to 
the  indexes  of  the  volumes  of  the  Colonial  Journal.  Concerning 
its  climate,  the  reader  will  find  much  information  in  a subsequent 
article  of  the  present  number*.  With  respect  to  the  inducements 
offered  to  emigrants  by  the  circumstances  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  qua- 
lifications under  which  they  must  be  receiver),  and  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  much  information,  deserving  the  most  serious 
review,  will  be  found  in  several  subsequent  pages  t- 

In  the  drawing  from  which  the  annexed  plate  is  engraved,  and 
which  was  made,  by  Mr.  Parky  11s,  in  the  year  1803,  birds  have 
been  introduced  as  references,  as  follows : — 

1 bird.  The  citadel,  immediately  beneath  which  is  the  house 
built  for  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edward,  (Duke  of  Kent,) 
at  the  time  Commander-in-Chief. 

! birds.  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

3 birds.  St.  Mary's,  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Between 
these  two  is  St.  Andrew's,  the  Scotch  church. 

4 birds.  St.  George’s  Island,  commanding  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour. 

The  Dock-yard  and  Naval  Hospital,  which  are  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  are  seen  over  the  neck,  opposite  die  pier, 
(on  Dartmouth  Point)  whence  the  view  is  drawn.  A frigate  par- 
ticularly marks  the  spot.  The  Governor's  House,  and  other  re- 
markable buildings,  are  not  seen,  being  situated  behind  the  ex- 
treme point,  to  the  southward,  as  is  also  a considerable  part  of  the 
town. 


• Sec  below,  p.  347. 


t See  pmjn  459,  469*,  fce. 
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PLATE  VI. 

LLAMA  PUNTERA; 

AND 

LLAMERO  IN  HIS  PONCHO. 

IT  has  been  ascertained,  in  the  preceding  zoological  article  of 
this  Journal*,  that  the  species  of  Camel  which  are  found  in 
South  Americaf,  and  of  which  authors  have  made  six  distinct  aui- 

• See  Colonial  Journal,  No.  V. 

■f  1“  attempting  to  disentangle  the  history  of  these  American  species  from 
the  errors  which  have  been  admitted  iu  all  our  accounts,  a transcription  was 
inadvertently  made,  in  the  preceding  article,  of  the  generic  character  of  the  Camel, 
as  given  by  naturalists,  from  Linneeus  down  to  Shaw.  The  Camel  is  there 
said  to  have  three  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  a description  which  must  no 
longer  be  admitted,  without  qualification.  The  American  species  want  those 
teeth;  and  the  generic  character,  therefore,  requires  the  insertion  of  tha 
words  in  tome  qf  the  species  ; thus -in  tome  qf  the  speciet , three  canine  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw.  Molina  has  pointed  out  this  variatiou  in  the  Amcricnn  spe- 
cies, and  erroneously  suggests,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  them  a ucw 
genus.  “The  lower  jaw,*’  says  this  author,  “is  furnished,  like  the  Camel, 
with  six  incisors,  two  canine  teeth,  and  several  grinders;  but  the  upper  jaw  it 
wholly  destitute  of  incisors  and  canine  teeth ; a character  which  appears  to  ms 
sufficiently  marked  to  constitute  a separate  genus;**  and,  again,  “ 1 consider 
these  animals  as  forming  intermediate  species,  which  unite  the  Goat,  Sheep, 
Stag,  aud  Camel.**  But,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  canine  teeth,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  were,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  constitute  a genus,  the  several  species 
of  Deer  would  require  to  be  separated;  the  Elk  and  Stag  being  occasionally, 
and  perhaps  usually,  found  with  one  or  more  canine  teeth:  a variatiou,  in 
the  mean  time,  which,  in  regard  to  the  t>eer  genus,  is  provided  for  by  simply 
describing  the  upper  jaw  as  sometimes  having  one  or  more  canine  teeth.  As  to 
the  existence  of  some  differences,  between  the  Camels  of  Asia  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  those  of  Africa  in  tbe  southern,  we  have  been  prepared,  by 
the  observations  contuincd  in  the  toological  article  in  the/onrth  number  of  tho 
Colonial  Journal,  to  expect  them,  as  inseparable  from  the  respective  zoologies 
•f  the  two  hemispheres.  Molina,  himself,  has  a remark,  which  may  be  quoted 
in  corroboration  of  the  doctrine  there  adrnneed  : — “South  America,"  says  be, 
**  possesses  but  very  few  animals  that  are  similar  to  those  of  the  old  world.” 
4 Now,  the  old  world  is  situutod  wit  hi*  the  northern  hemisphere  exclusively. 

Vot.  III.— No.  vr.  2 Q 
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mall*,  are  no  more  than  three,  from  which  proceed  two  domestic 
races  or  varieties.  The  species  are  the  Guanaco,  Paca,  and  Vi- 
cunia ; and  of  the  two  first  of  these,  the  Peruvians  anciently  pos- 
sessed domestic  races,  severally  denominated  Paca-Llama  and  Gu- 
anaco, Huanaco,  or  Wuanacu-Llama. 

The  Peruvian,  or  Quechna  word.  Llama,  imports  “ cattle,”  or 
“ beasts.”  According  to  some  writers,  all  the  three  species,  with 
the  Peruvians,  have  the  common  name  of  Llamas,  or  “ beasts,” 
and  hence  that  name  must  be  inapplicable,  as  a distinctive  one,  to 
either.  Clama  is  only  the  Italian  orthography  of  the  Spanish  Llama. 

Garcilasso,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  represents  the  matter  differently. 
He  says,  that  the  name  Huanacu-Llatna  was  given  to  the  animal, 
called  Llama,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Guanaco. 
'Several  writers,  indeed,  are  strenuous  in  asserting  that  there  is  no 
tameness  of  species  between  the  Guanaco  and  the  Llama  f ; but 
the  feet  seems  to  be  otherwise. 

The  usual  height  of  the  Guanaco,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  back,  is  from  three  feet  and  a half  to  four  feet,  but  sometimes 
reaches  four  feet  and  a half,  and  even  more.  The  length  of  the 
body,  measured  from  the  breast  to  the  rump,  somewhat  exceeds 
the  height.  Molina  represents  that  it  sometimes  grows  to  the  height 
of  a moderate-sized  Horse;  and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  four 
feet  and  a half  is  nearly  equal  to  fourteen  hands,  and  that  even 
this  is  not  the  extreme  size  the  Guanaco  is  known  to  attain,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  author.  The  diffe- 
rent configuration  of  the  Horse,  in  the  mean  time,  must  necessa- 
rily vary,  in  no  small  degree,  the  relative  effect  of  this  stature  upon 
the  eye. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  the  Guanaco  is  a uniform  russet-brown, 
or  red,  fading  into  white  on  the  belly,  and  on  the  insides  of  the 
liiuder  legs.  Some  travellers  have  compared  the  general  colour 
of  the  coat  to  that  of  a dried  rose-leaf ; and  there  is  doubtlessly  a 
difference  between  the  colours  of  the  coats  worn  by  the  animal 
at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  a few  examples,  the  ani- 
mal is  met  with  entirely  white.  In  whole  boat-loads  of  skins, 
>uch  as  they  descend  the  Parani,  the  spoils  of  the  Peruvian  chase, 

* Liniurui,  Ganelin,  Pennant,  Shaw,  fcc. 
t Walton's  Historical  Account. 
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none  but  those  of  the  red  colour  will  be  found.  A few  white 
ones,  however,  are  occasionally  brought  in  by  the  hunters;  and, 
in  the  year  1805,  a Guanaco,  of  a pure  and  entire  white,  as  well 
. as  unusual  stature,  was  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  a destined 
voyage  to  Paris,  where  it  was  to  be  presented  to  Madame  Jose- 
phine Buonaparte.  It  was  the  first  Guanaco,  of  an  entirely  white 
coat,  that  had  been  seen,  even  in  the  capital  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

In  point  of  general  appearance,  the  Guanaco  is  usually  com- 
pared with  the  Deer ; and  it  will  justify  the  similitude  to  add,  that 
not  long  since,  in  London,  an  individual  of  the  domestic  breed 
(Llama,  or  Guunaco-Llama,)  was  fitted  with  a pair  of  horns,  and 
made  to  perform  tke  part  of  a Stag,  in  a hunt,  at  one  of  those  ex- 
hibitions of  animal  performers  for  which  the  boards  of  our  theatres 
were  then  distinguished.  A recent  author,  however,  points  out  a 
resemblance  between  the  forms  of  the  Guanaco  and  the  Grey- 
hound *,  the  swiftness  of  which  two  animals,  it  appears,  is  equally 
proverbial  f. 

Molina,  classing  the  several  American  species  together,  says, 
all  these  animals  have  a great  resemblance  to  the  Camel,  although 
they  are  smaller,  and  their  forms  more  elegant,  and  better  turned. 
Like  the  Camel,  they  have  a small  head,  without  horns;  a very 
long  neck,  middle-sized  ears,  large  and  round  eyes,  a short  muz- 
zle, the  upper  lip  more  or  less  cleft,  the  legs  longer  than  the  size 
of  the  body  appears  to  require,  the  hoofs  divided,  the  tail  short,  and 
the  hair  long,  and  of  a sufficient  fineness  for  spinning.  In  their 
internal  conformation,  they  differ  but  little  from  the  Camel.  Like 
all  ruminating  animals,  they  have  four  stomachs,  the  second  of 
which  contains,  between  the  two  membranes  that  compose  it,  a 
great  number  of  cavities,  apparently  intended  solely  for  reservoirs 

* Historical  Account. 

t It  is  related  of  one  of  the  Incas,  that  on  a certain  occasion,  be  compli- 
mented a messenger,  who  had  performed  a journey  with  extraordinary  speed, 
by  saying, “ Sit  down,  Guanaco !"  7ia-  IVuanacd,  the  Quechns  words  employed 
by  the  lues,  became  the  name  of  the  town,  (near  La  Pas,)  in  which  they  were 
used,  and  which  retains  that  uawe  to  the  present  time.  Swiftness  it  equally 
the  attribute  of  the  Camels  of  Asia,  and  especially  of  particular  speeiea  and 
breeda,  among  which  latter  is  the  Dromedary.  The  Arabs  base  a breed  which 
they  call  Camel,  of  the  Wind,  and  the  Chinese  speak  of  one  which  they  deno- 
minate Camelt  With  feet  of  Wind. 
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of  water.  These  American  Camels  also  resemble  those  of  the  old 
continent  in  their  disposition  and  manners. 

In  t >eir  natural  state,  all  the  species  are  gregarious.  On  the 
decjivities  of  the  snowy  and  solitary  mountains  of  Upper  Peru,  the 
Guanaeo  is  seen  feeding  in  herds  of  one  or  two  hundred  together. 
These  animals  are  shy,  vigilant,  and  have  a centinel,  on  an  eleva- 
tion, to  announce  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Garcilasso  says, 
that  the  male  Guanacos  remains  in  the  high  cliffs,  while  the  females 
feed  in  the  bottoms;  and,  that  when  the  hunters  are  descried,  they 
snort,  and,  if  pursued,  collect  the  females  together,  and  drive  them 
before.  The  Guanaeo  is  made  for  running,  and,  when  in  danger, 
descends  from  the  heights,  which  it  frequents  for  its  favourite  food, 
and  seeks  its  safety  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  thickets,  and 
In  the  expanse  of  plains. 

Molina  tells  us,  that  the  Llama  has  a strait  back,  while  the  back 
of  the  Guanaeo  is  gibbous,  curved,  or  arched ; and  a modern  de- 
scription, before  quoted*,  states,  that  the  face  of  the  Llama  is 
mouse-coloured,  while  that  of  the  Guanaeo  is  russet-brown,  like 
the  prevailing  colour  of  its  body.  If  the  latter  particular  is  uni- 
form, anil  peculiar  to  the  Uama,  the  preceding  plate  (No.  V)  is 
erroneous  in  giving  it  to  the  Guanaeo ; and  the  two  characteristics 
deserve  further  attention,  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  unity 
or  diversity  of  the  species.  The  Llama,  or  what  is  here  called  the 
Domestic  Guanaeo,  is  said  to  be,  by  measure,  of  a larger  size  than 
the  Guanaeo,  or  wild  animal ; while  the  latter,  from  its  more  erect 
and  bolder  carriage,  has,  to  the  eye,  the  advantage. 

The  use  of  the  domestic  animal,  in  ancient  and  modern  Peru,  as 
a beast  of  burden,  is  familiar  to  the  reader.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  solemn,  slow,  majestic,  and  steady  gait.  The  Spanish  writers 
have  left  us  no  account  of  the  mode  of  treating  and  driving  the 
Llama,  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Peruvians.  It  differed  little, 
perhaps,  from  that  to  be  seen  at  present,  unless,  as  is  probable, 
we  may  except  some  of  the  decorations  of  the  Punlera,  or  leader, 
and  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  style  of  dressing  the  mules 
in  Spain.  An  old  Llama,  called  the  Puntera,  or  leader,  proceeds 
at  the  head  of  the  drove,  his  head  ornamented  with  ribbons,  small 

• Historical  Account. 
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streamers  of  coloured  cloth,  little  bells,  and  rings  in  the  ears.  The 
rest  follow  regularly  after,  and  the  Indian  driver  in  the  rear,  whis- 
tling, as  it  were,  in  tune  to  the  cadence  of  their  feet.  One  driver 
is  appointed  to  every  fifty  animals,  to  load  or  unload  them,  as  well 
as  to  attend  to  the  Chucaras,  or  such  as  are  newly  broke  in,  and 
may  therefore  be  restive. 

The  Indian  in  the  plate  is  represented  in  his  proper  poncho  dress. 
This  is  a large  square  garment,  in  shape  like  a blanket,  and  opeu 
in  the  middle,  which  is  put  over  the  head,  and  carried  as  tlie  Scotch 
Highlanders  do  their  plaids.  At  night,  it  seri  es  for  a covering. 
It  is  wove  in  stripes,  the  main  stripe  being  of  black  I’aca  wool. 
Some  ponchos  are  made  of  cotton,  and  the  better  kind  are  elegant 
and  expensive.  The  Indians  are  usually  bare-headed,  but  they 
may  sometimes  be  seen  with  hats.  The  driver  is  in  the  act  of  hurl- 
ing a stone  at  some  distant  object,  from  his  sling,  called  umarakd. 
The  animal  is  rarely  moved  by  blows,  but  only  by  caresses.  Here 
rera  has  a plate,  in  which  an  Indian  is  represented  in  the  act  of  kiss- 
ing and  coaxing  a Llama,  to  induce  him  to  rise  from  the  ground, 
and  proceed  on  his  journey.  Iu  the  back-ground  it  a distant  view 
•f  the  mountain  and  city  of  Potosi. 


POETRY. 


ON  THE  DEATH 
or 

SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART. 

Br  the  Right  Hor.  Loro  Byroh. 

THERE  is  a tear  for  all  that  die, 

A mourner  o’er  the  humblest  grave. 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry. 

And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 
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For  there  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O’er  Ocean’s  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie. 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 

A tomb  is  their's  on  every  page. 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue. 

The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 
Grows  hushed,  their  name  the  only  sound  ; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet’s  tributary  sound. 

A theme  to  crowds  that  know  them  not. 
Lamented  by  admiring  foes. 

Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose? 

And,  gallant  Parker  1 thus  enshrined. 

Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be ; 

And  early  Valour,  glowing,  find 
A model  in  thy  memoiy. 

But  there  are  breasts  tliat  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell. 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory. 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell ! 

Where  shall  they  turn,  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherished  name  ? 

Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness. 

While  Grief’s  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame, 

Alas!  for  them,  though  not  for  thee; 

They  cannot  choose  but  weep  thee  more : 

Deep,  for  the  dead,  the  grief  must  be, 

Who  ne’er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before ! 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 


SIR, 

Be  so  (food  as  to  inform  your  readers,  that  we  have  room  in  this 
island  for  two  or  three  respectable  Barristers,  who  would  make 
money.-  I am,  &c. 

Dominica,  March  8,  1817.  A FRIEND. 


DISPUTE  IN  THE  BAHAMAS, 

AND 

PRIVILEGES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

The  account  given  in  your  pteceding  number,  (page  273,)  of  the 
first  (for  there  is  a second)  unfortunate  misunderstanding  in  the 
Bahama  Islands,  of  which  so  many  obscure  rumours  have  got 
•broad,  is  the  most  complete  and  intelligible  I have  met  with. 
From  that  account  it  appears,  1.  That  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  Bahamas  thought  proper  to  instruct  their  Speaker  to  issue 
his  warrant  for  taking  into  custody  Mr  Wylly,  His  Majesty’s 
Attorney  General  for  those  islands ; 2.  That  the  execution  of  the 
Speaker’s  warrant  was,  in  the  first  instance,  forcibly  and  success- 
fully resisted  by  Mr.  Wylly;  3.  That  Mr.  Wylly  was  at  length 
taken  into  custody,  and,  then,  under  the  authority  of  the  House, 
committed  to  goal;  4.  That  Mr.  Wylly,  having  made  application 
to  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  General  Court,  was  brought, 
in  obedience  to  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  into  court,  and  finally  ad- 
mitted to  bail ; 5.  That  the  House  having  proceeded  to  instruct  its 
Speaker  to  issue  a third  warrant  against  Mr.  Wylly,  His  Excel- 
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lency  the  Governor,  resorting  to  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  aud  thereby  put  an  end  to  its  ope- 
ration against  the  Attorney  General. 

Sir,  the  facts  thus  disclosed  (a. id,  if  true,  they  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  our  view  of  the  question!  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
every  English,  and  especially  to  every  English  Colonial  reader, 
and  even  to  every  reader  of  all  countries,  who,  in  the  present  soli- 
citude for  political  freedom,  is  emulous,  either  of  enjoying  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  as  they  are  established,  or  of  inquiring  into 
the  abstract  principles  of  a free  constitution  of  government.  They 
are  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  English  reader,  because  they 
involve  a question,  not  alone  affecting,  nor  likely  to  be  raised,  in  a 
remote  and  inferior  Colony,  and  where  the  share  of  that  great  body 
of  political  learning  which  exists  in  the  empire  (and  which  is  its 
best  palladium)  may  be  imagined  comparatively  small— but  a 
question  as  likely  to  be  misunderstood  at  Westminster  as  else- 
where— which  has,  in  fact,  been  misunderstood  in  our  metropolis; 
which  is  very  likely  to  recur,  both  at  home  and  in  our  Colonies, 
(those  glorious  and  happy  miniatures  of  their  great  political  type,) 
and  which  touches  the  first  rudiments  of  our  liberties — the  liberty 
of  the  subject — the  power,  existence,  and  value  of  Parliament— 
the  control  of  the  Crown,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  just  and  ne- 
cessary authority.  Governed  by  these  views,  I venture  to  suggest, 
that  a discussion  more  appropriate,'  more  practical,  more  useful, 
and  more  important,  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  pages  of  the 
Colonial  Journal,  than  that  into  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter, with  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  to  enter.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  remember,  that  no  further  acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  the 
case  is  necessary  to  our  end,  than  that  which  I have  reduced  into  a 
small  compass  above. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  abstract  just  referred  to,  that  there 
are  four  parties  to  the  affair  under  review ; the  House  of  Assembly, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Judges,  and  the  Governor;  and  the  po- 
sition I shall  maintain  is  this,  that  constitutionally  speaking,  (and 
1 speak  no  otherwise,)  of  those  four  parties,  two  are  in  the  right, 
and  two  in  the  wrong:  the  two  in  the  right  are  the  House  and 
the  Governor,  and  the  two  iu  the  wrong,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Judges.  . 

The  House,  as  appears  from  your  statement,  (see  above, 
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page  274,)  came,  on  the  27th  of  January  last,  to  a resolution, 
“ That  tliis  House  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  privileges,  and  that 
the  Justices  of  the  General  Court  are  not  competent  to  hear  and 
determine  on  any  argument  touching  the  right  of  this  House  to 
any  privilege  adjudged  by  the  House  to  belong  to  tha  same;”  and, 
further,  to  the  second  resolution,  “ That  the  late  discharge,  under 
bail,  of  William  Wylly,  Esq.  from  the  custody  of  the  Provost 
Marshall,  under  a warrant  from  this  House,  for  a breach  of  privi- 
lege, by  the  said  Justices  of  the  General  Court,  was,  and  is,  highly 
unconstitutional  and  illegal.”  To  this  doctrine  I must  implicitly 
subscribe ; and  I can  have  no  hesitation  to  admit,  in  addition,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  moral  merits  of  the  original  arrest  and 
commitment  of  Mr.  Wylly,  the  House  would  have  done  no  more 
than  its  duty,  to  itself  and  its  fellow  subjects,  in  proceeding  to 
arrest  and  commit,  as  before,  the  Justices  who  discharged  Mr. 
Wylly  upon  bail. 

- You  will  observe  that  we  are  not  inquiring  into  the  moral  me- 
rits of  any  part  of  the  transaction ; we  are  not  presuming  to  decide, 
what  no  authority  known  to  the  public  1ms  a right  to  decide,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Wylly  has  liecn  guilty  of  any  offence  which  ought  to  hava 
drawn  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  House;  whether,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Wylly  has  committed  any  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jlouse; 
whether  any  thing  imputed  to  Mr.  Wylly  was  really  a breach  of  its 
privilege,  or  whether  the  imputation  was  sustained  by  any,  the 
shadow  of  evidence.  Of  all  this,  the  House  alone  is  the  judge; 
and  most  important  is  it  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  House,  tlrat  is,  Parliament,  and,  in  England,  either 
House  of  Parliament,  is  the  sole  judge,  not  only  of  who  lias  com- 
mitted a breach  of  its  privileges,  but  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
a breach  of  its  privileges.  We  talk,  and  not  by  rote,  of  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament ; the  words  have  a meaning,  and  a large 
one,  though  not  without  a limit.  One  of  the  powers,  the  acknow- 
ledged powers,  or  privileges,  of  Parliament,  is  that  of  holding  in 
custody,  when  it  shall  think  fit,  whomsoever  it  shall  judge  to  hava 
committed  an  offence  against  itself.  The  deeds  of  Parliament,  in 
this  regard,  are  subject  to  no  revision;  are  bound  by  no  law,  hu- 
man, moral,  nor  divine.  Parliament,  in  the  exercise  of  this  privi- 
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lege,  may  constitutionally  and  lawfully  do  whatsoever  is  either 
most  absurd,  most  ridiculous,  most  unjust,  or  eveu  most  impious. 
It  may  commit,  if  it  pleases,  a subject  of  the  King  to  goal,  because 
it  dislikes  the  colour  of  his  coat,  or  because  he  has  said  the  Lord’s 
prayer  on  a Sunday  morning.  The  King  cannot  reverse  its  deci- 
sion, nor,  consequently,  can  the  King's  Judges.  And  this  omni- 
potence, extensive  and  yet  limited  as  it  is  *,  is  essential  to  the  very 
being  of  Parliament,  (such  as  that  magnificent  authority,  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  is,)  and,  therefore,  to  the  liberties  of  every  English 
subject.  Nor  is  the  subject  without  a remedy  against  the  abuse  of 
these  necessary  powers  of  Parliament,  since  the  Crown,  by  the  dis- 
solution, or  by  the  simple  prorogation  of  Parliament,  can  deliver 
any  one  whom  that  body  may  oppress. 

And  it  is  impossible  for  human  contrivance  to  fix  the  political 
interests  of  a people  on  a sounder  basis  than  this.  To  the  Crown 
belongs  the  power  of  determining  whether  a Parliament  shall  sit, 
or  even  shall  exist ; but  to  Parliament  alone,  the  power  of  deter- 
mining what  shall  be  its  own  privileges,  so  long  as  it  does  exist,  and 
who  are  those  which  it  shall  esteem  to  be  offenders  against  them. 
Make  the  King,  or  the  King’s  Judges,  an  authority  to  control  the 
decision  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  would  immediately  become 
po  more  than  a servant  of  the  Crown.  To  suffer  Parliament  to  be 
robbed  of  its  privileges  would  be  worse  than  to  see  it  denied  exist- 
ence. It  would  always  be  more  easy  for  the  Crown  to  corrupt  a 
Parliament  when  called,  than  to  resist  the  voice  of  the  people  if  re- 
quired to  call  it.  Parliament,  in  the  mean  time,  like  every  other 
body  of  men,  will  sometimes  have  its  errors  and  its  vices,  and 
even  commit  great  crimes ; but  it  is  the  charm,  I say  the  charm,  of 
the  British  constitution,  that  the  Crown  possesses  the  remedy.  Fo- 
reigners, and  even  our  own  brethren  in  the  United  States,  are  blind 

* The  power  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  bonat,  in  common  par. 
lanec,  of  iti  omnipotence,  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  still  limited.  Not  only 
it  can  take  no  cognizance  but  of  those  offences  which,  in  its  own  estimate, 
may  affect  its  own  authority,  bat  even  its  means  of  repressing  injuries  against 
itself  are  prescribed  and  limited.  It  can  hold  the  subject  iu  safe  custody, 
hut  only  during  its  own  sitting,  and  it  cannot  despoil  him  of  life,  of  limb,  or 
of  property.  It  can  inflict  no  puuishment.  If  it  desires  the  punishment  of  a 
supposed  criminal,  it  can  only  petition  the  King  to  send  him  to  the  Court*  of 
Law. 
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to  this  great  *ecret  and  spell  of  our  constitution.  They  erect  per- 
manent Parliaments,  or  wlmt  is  the  same,  Parliaments  wliich  can- 
not be  dissolved,  nor  prorogued,  nor  even  adjourned,  but  at  fixed 
periods,  without  remembering  that  the  accidents  of  human  affairs 
perpetually  require  an  adjustment  which  can  yield  to  them.  The 
British  Parliament  is  omnipotent;  but,  happily,  the  Crown  is  at 
least  viceroy  over  it.  The  Crown  cannot  go  on  without  a Parlia- 
ment ; but  if  the  Parliament  violate  the  rights  of  the  Crown  or  Peo- 
ple, the  Crown,  of  its  m ere  motion,  or  at  the  voice  of  the  People,  can 
crush  it  in  a moment.  So,  when  Steele  had  dishonoured  Sir  Roger 
Coverley,  Addison  killed  him.  In  France,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  there  have  been  erected  permanent  Parliaments,  with 
fixed  sittings.  Certain  portions  of  the  members  are  from  time  to 
time  renewed,  but  the  Parliamentary  body  is  immortal.  Other 
absurdities  are  equally  ingrafted  on  the  system,  and  yet  this  they  call 
copying  the  British  constitution,  while  they  reject  all  that  is  vital  in 
it  I It  is  the  copy  of  a statuary,  working  in  stone,  wlio  takes  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  features,  but  can  impart  neither  the  co- 
lour, nor  the  warmth,  nor  the  life,  nor  the  soul  (the  immortal  soul) 
of  what  is  before  him.  Beautiful  figures,  which  can  stand,  or 
crouch,  or  recline,  as  they  are  carved ; but  which  must  stand,  or 
crouch,  or  recline,  for  ever,  and  by  whom  no  change  of  circum- 
stances, lasting  or  momentary,  can  be  met  by  a change  of  posture  ! 
Millions  talk  of  the  constitution  of  England,  without  perceiving 
either  theelements  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  raised  and  perpetuated.  They  look  at  a vast  and  gorgeous  edifice, 
and  think  neither  of  its  materials,  nor  of  the  master-stones  which 
support  its  walls.  One  of  these,  in  England,  is  the  great  princi- 
ple, that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong, — that  is,  that  the  King  is  under 
the  strict  bond  of  the  law;  another  is,  the  power  of  the  King  to 
dissolve  or  prorogue  the  Parliament  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  in  this 
latter,  more  especially,  that  consists  the  immortality  of  the  British 
fabric  ; for,  by  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  sweeping  and  yet 
bloodless  revolutions,  answering  to  exigencies  that  perpetually  recur, 
are  silently  and  calmy  effected,  in  a second  of  time,  and  within  the 
circumference  of  a closet.  A Parliament  is  dissolved  or  prorogued, 
or  a minister  dismissed,  and  ull  the  afiairs  of  a whole  empire  are  re- 
generated, are  changed, — that  is,  there  is  a revolution. 
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But,  if  tliere  is  thus  a constitutional  remedy,  in  the  British 
system,  for  any  abuse  of  the  power  of  Parliament,  nay,  if  tbo 
Crown  is  thus  competent  to  nullify  even  the  moat  just  needful  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament,  the  duty  of  the  subject,  suffering  under 
the  displeasure  of  Parliament,  is  very  easily  discovered.  That  the 
King’s  Judges  have  no  power  to  admit  to  bail  the  King’s  subjects 
placed  in  custody  by  Parliament,  and  during  the  sittiug  of  Parlia- 
.ment,  is  sufficiently  seen ; and  thus  the  Judges  of  the  Generul  Court 
in  the  Bahamas  have  plainly  exceeded  their  authority,  and  did  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  late  Assembly  of  that 
Colony.  And  what  has  been  the  conductor  Mr.  Wylly,  the  King's 
Attorney  General  ? I will  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  Mr.  W. 
gave  the  Assembly  no  reasonable  cause  of  offence  whatever,  and 
that  the  act  of  that  Asssembly,  in  instructing  its  Speaker  to  cause 
Mr.  W.  to  be  arrested,  and  afterwards  committed,  was  an  act  of  the 
most  odious  and  unqualified  tyrrany.  What  I contend  for  is,  that 
Parliament  is  constitutionally  competent  to  the  commission  of  any 
act  of  the  most  odious  and  unqualified  tyranny,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  of  the  subject  is  in  the  benevolence  and  authority  of  the 
Crown.  Butthe  resistance  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Wylly, 
to  the  execution  of  the  Speaker’s  warrant,  is  without  the  slightest 
excuse.  It  is  precisely  similar,  in  point  of  principle,  to  that  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  a short  time  since,  in  London  ; and,  whatever 
might  he  the  merit  of  such  a resistance,  in  a suitor  of  the  mob,  or 
smatterer  in  English  constitutional  information,  it  is  intolerable  in 
a law  officer  of  the  King.  Mr.  Wylly’s  duty  was  submission;  his 
remedy,  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Had  the  Assembly  caused  the  arrest  and  commitment  the 
most  unjustly,  had  Mr.  Wylly  submitted  implicitly,  and  had  the 
Governor,  by  dissolving  or  proroguing  the  Assembly,  procured  his 
instant  enlargement,  all  parties  would  have  acted  constitutionally, 
and  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  would  have  been  restored, 
without  involving  the  General  Court  in  a violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  government.  So  clearly  defined  is  the  constitutional 
Course  in  such  a dilemma,  that  an  officer,  exercising  the  powers  of 
the  Crown,  might  even  see  cause,  on  an  occasion  like  that  which 
has  occurred,  to  give  effect  to  the  vote  of  Parliament  by  the  aid  of 
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the  King’s  troops,  and,  a moment  after,  to  release  the  prisoner,  by 
dissolving  or  proroguing  the  Parliament.  The  King’s  troops  were 
properly  employed  to  aid  the  execution  of  the  Speaker’s  warrant 
upon  Sir  Francis  Burdett;  and  this  ought  to  have  happened,  whe- 
ther the  arrest  of  Sir  Francis  were  grateful  to  His  Majesty’s  Minis, 
ters  or  otherwise.  If  it  were  not,  the  means  of  subsequently  en- 
larging the  prisoner  were  open.  It  is  one  thing  to  pay  the  debt  to 
the  constitution,  by  supporting  the  authority  of  Parliament ; it  is 
another  to  remedy  any  such  proceeding  of  Parliament  as  may  be 
cruel  toward  the  subject,  or  offensive  to  the  Crown. 

But,  as  either  the  dissolution  or  prorogation  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Bahamas  would  have  procured,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
the  enlargement  of  Mr.  Wylly,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Governor  is  to  be  justified  in  having  resorted  to  the  extreme  act  of 
dissolution.  My  sole  concern  is  with  the  constitutional  part  of  the 
question,  and  it  is  enough  for  me,  if  the  Governor  acted  constitu- 
tionally. The  Governor  was  politically  the  constitutional  judge, 
as  he  was  naturally  the  most  competent  judge,  between  dissolution 
and  prorogation ; — but  one  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  is  clear.  The 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  were  constitutionally  amenable  to  the 
late  Assembly  for  their  breach  of  its,  privileges;  while  no  future 
Assembly  can  have  a constitutional  title  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
offence. 

I have  to  regret,  Sir,  that  my  address  is  long,  I can  only  hope 
that  it  will  not  be.  regarded  as  impertinent,  since  its  effect  may  be 
that  of  causing  the  power*  of  Parliament,  under  the  British  con- 
stitution, to  be  better  understood,  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
remedy  for  their  abuse.  In  this  view,  too,  you  will  permit  me  to 
answer  the  question  that  presents  itself — in  what  way  is  a strug- 
gle, like  that  in  the  Bahamas,  to  end  ? Every  Assembly  that  shall 
be  called,  may  arrest  the  Attorney  General,  with  or  without  cause— 
and  the  only  remedy  is  dissolution  or  prorogation — that  is,  the  sus- 
pension of  public  business.  But  is  this,  if  there  should  be  the 
disposition,  to  last  for  ever  ? In  any  case,  preserve  the  constitution. 
That  the  Crown  or  Parliament  should  act  unjustly,  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  that  either  should  act  unconstitutionally.  The  one 
Is  for  a day  and  for  an  individual ; the  other,  for  ever  and  for  a peo- 
ple. Wheu  public  authorities  clash,  the  only  resource  is  in  a pri- 
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rate  understanding ; in  a submission  of  men,  and  not  of  princi- 
ples. The  Crown,  under  the  British  constitution,  can  only  deal 
with  the  Parliament  by  means  of  persuasion,  of  influence,  or  of  sub- 
mission. Parliament  may  will  the  destruction  of  the  best  officer  of 
the  Crown,  for  his  best  acts;  and  the  Crown,  when  all  other  means 
have  been  tried,  has  no  choice  but  to  submit.  By  jKwsibility,  a 
future  Assembly  or  Assemblies  of  the  Bahamas  may  most  unjustly 
renew,  what,  by  possibility,  was  most  unjustly  begun,  against  Mr. 
Wylly ; but  what  the  Assembly  shall  will,  in  an  affair  of  that  kind, 
be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  mutt  ultimately  be  yielded  to. 

I am  Sir,  Ac. 

AMICUS  LEGIUM  ANGLICORUM. 

P.  S.  I need  not  remind  your  Jamaica  readers,  that  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  the  question  in  the  Bahamas,  is  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Mr.  Olyphant,  in  their  own  island.  Mr.  Olyphant's 
cose,  however,  was  one  of  far  less  genera]  importance  and  magni- 
tude. It  determined,  1 believe,  only  the  right  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature  to  a privilege  long  established  os  belonging  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Parliament.  The  question,  here,  is,  whether  any  deci- 
sion of  Parliament,  as  to  any  breach,  or  pretended  breach,  of  privi- 
lege, can  be  legally  inquired  into  by  any  other  authority  ? 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

The  third  number  of  your  Journal  contains  a letter  on  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  government  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a 
Colony  in  which  I have,  not  long  since,  passed  some  time,  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  which,  and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  I feel 
much  solicitude.  I am  not,  indeed,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  to  offer  many  remarks  upon  tlio 
letter  of  your  correspondent ; but  I wish  to  say,  that  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  British  government  has  made  a regula- 
tion, which  gives,  I believe,  general  satisfaction.  It  is,  that  a 
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judge  now  travels  into  the  different  districts  into  which  the  Colony 
is  divided,  attended  by  proper  officers,  and  holds  courts  at  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Landdrosts,  where  English,  Dutch,  and  Hottentots, 
and,  as  far  as  I know,  Slaves,  have  equal  justice  done  them,  by 
trial  by  jury.  The  formal  title  given  to  this  judicial  court  I for- 
get; but  I know,  that  one  of  the  subjects  of  complaint  in  the 
letter.I  have  referred  to,  is  thus,  at  least  in  part,  removed.  The 
rest  of  the  complaints  I have  heard  repeated  in  the  Colony.  Upon 
the  general  subject  of  English  laws,  I have  always  understood  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  Dutch  Colonists  are  much  in  favour  of  their 
introduction,  and  that  their  absence  affords  the  only  argument  for 
dissatisfaction  at  English  taxes.  Give  us  English  laws,  say  the 
Dutch  Colonists,  and  we  will  willingly  pay  English  taxes. 

I am.  Sir,  &c. 

A.  D. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 

OP  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  JAMAICA, 

I 

ITS  CONSTITUTION,  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  PROGRESS, 
FROM  THE  CONQUEST  THEREOF  BY  THE  ENGLISH, 

UNTIL  THE  YEAR  >684. 


from  a Afanuscript  drawn  up  bp  Sir  William  Brest  on, 


1.  AFTER  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  part  of  the  army  being  left  for  its 
security,  and  the  protection  of  those  who  should  be  induced  to  settle  and 
plant  there,  martial  law  became  the  rule  of  their  government,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

2.  But  his  said  Majesty,  graciously  bending  his  thoughts  and  councils 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  this  Colony,  soon  resolved  that  the  army 
should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a civil  government  should  be  erected,  un- 
der such  known  customs  and  laws  as  would  render  the  island  agreeable  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  beneficial  to  his  kingdom. 

3.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Edward  D’Oyley,  by  His  Majesty’s  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal  of  England,  dated  the  8th  of  February,  1600, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  island,  and  was  directed  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  the  election  of  a council,  to  consist  of  twelve  persons,  whereof  the 
secretary  of  the  island  was  to  be  one;  and  the  rest  to  be  fairly  and  indif- 
ferently chosen  by  as  many  of  the  army,  planters,  and  inhabitants,  as  by 
his  best  contrivance  might  be  admitted ; and,  with  tbeir  consent,  the  said 
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Governor  was  empowered  to  act  according  to  such  just  and  reasonable  cus- 
toms and  constitutions  as  were  exercised  and  settled  in  his  Majesty's  other 
Colonies,  or  according  to  such  other  as,  upon  mature  deliberation,  should  be 
held  necessary,  for  the  good  government  and  security  of  the  island ; " pro- 
vided they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England." 

4.  In  obedience  to  this  commission,  a council  was  elected  by  the  colo- 

nists, in  the  uatureof  their  representatives;  several  municipal  laws  were 
enacted,  civil  officers  were  constituted,  and  provision  made,  by  a revenue- 
act,  to  support  the  charge  of  the  government,  which  was  then  computed  at 
1640/.  perannum.  ' - 

5.  But,  the  Spaniards  frequently  disturbing  them  in  their  new  posses- 

sions, the  army  was  still  kept  on  foot ; which  preventing  the  increase  of 
the  Colony,  and  restraining  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  the  planting 
business,  and  breeding  of  the  cattle,  during  this  Governor’s  administration, 
were  very  little  attended  to.  ’■*■*'* 

6.  The  first  essay  towards  establishing  and  settling  of  the  government 
proving,  therefore,  defective,  His  Majesty  constituted  the  Lord  Windsor 
governor  of  the  island,  and  by  his  gracious  proclamation  of  the  1 tth  of 
December,  1661,  (which  his  lordship  carried  with  him,  Aug.  1662,)  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  planters,  and  declared  that  all  the  children  of 
his  natural-born  subjects,  to  be  born  in  Jamaica,  should  be  free  denizens  of 
England,  and  have  the  same  privileges,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the 
free-born  subjects  of  England. 

7.  And,  as  his  lordship’s  commission  and  instructions  contained  greater 
privileges,  concessions,  and  indulgencies,  to  the  inhabitants,  than  those 
that  were  sent  to  his  predecessors  ; so  they  were  better  calculated  for  the 
more  effectual  establishment  of  the  government,  by  directing  that  it  should 
be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  kingdom  ; and  to  this  end  he  was  empowered 
to  appoint  his  council,  and  to  call  Assemblies,  according  to  the  custom  of 
His  Majesty’s  other  plantations,  to  make  laws,  which  were  to  be  in  force 
for  two  years,  and  no  longer,  unless  confirmed  by  His  Majasty,  and  upon 
emergent  occasions  to  levy  money,  See. 

8.  My  lord  Windsor,  not  enjoying  his  health,  remained  there  but  a few 
month  ; however,  he  settled  the  militia,  and  consequently  disbanded  the 
army. 

9.  Upon  his  departure,  in  October  or  November  1662,  Sir  Charles  Lyt- 
t)eton»,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  island,  succeeded  in  the  government ; 
and  in  October,  1663,  by  advice  of  his  council,  called  the  first  Assembly, 
which  consisted  of  thirty  persons ; and  upon  their  meeting  they  enacted 
a body  of  laws,  with  an  act  for  raising  money  for  the  public  uses,  wherein 
the  collection,  disposal,  and  accounting,  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 

10.  In  1664,  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton  left  the  government  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  council,  who  chose  colonel  Thomas  Lynch  presidenuje- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  regimented,  be- 
sides four  or  five  hundred  more  dispersed  in  the  country,  and  their  provi- 
sions (as  he  asserted)  greatly  increased. 

• Grandfather  la  the  late  Governor. 
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11.  This  account  was  so  acceptable  to  His  Majesty  in  council,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Modyford  was  recalled  from  Barbados,  and  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  (15th  February,  1663-4,)  was  constituted  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica , with  a power  to  erect  judicatories,  to  call  Assemblies,  and  with  their 
consent,  to  make,  ordain,  and  constitute,  all  manner  of  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances,  and  upon  imminent  occasions  to  levy  money  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  the  public ; which  laws  were  to  be,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  suitable 
with  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England. 

12.  Accordingly,  in  his  first  year,  he  called  an  Assembly,  who  enlarged 
and  re-enacted  the  former  laws,  and  these,  upon  some  assurances  given 
him  of  His  Majesty's  approbation,  were  continued  in  force  during  his  go- 
vernment, which  ended  in  the  year  1671. 

13.  By  the  muster-rolls  of  the  militia,  about  this  time  transmitted  to  the 
Jjnrds  of  the  Committee  for  Trade,  it  appears  their  number  was  two  thou* 
sand  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that  the  number  of  seamen  in  and 
about  the  island  was  two  thousand  live  hundred  ; privateering  being  then 
the  great  business  and  coocern  of  the  island. 

14.  But  an  end  being  put  to  that  trade  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  government  being  confirmed  by  the 
new  governor’s  (Sir  Thomas  Lynch’s)  commission  and  instructions,  the  im- 
provement of  the  island  was  industriously  prosecuted  and  encouraged, 
and  the  planters  increased  by  the  constant  accession  of  others,  from  ail  the 
several  parts  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions. 

15.  An  Assembly  was  called  soon  after  bis  arrival,  by  which  the  laws 
that  were  passed,  and  had  expired  in  the  time  of  the  preceding  governor 
were  altered  and  enlarged  ; and  in  two  years  after,  not  being  confirmed, 
they  were  again  re-enacted,  and  sent  to  England  for  His  Majesty’s  royal  ap- 
proval. 

16.  My  Lord  Vaughan  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  in  1674;  his 
commission  named  his  counsellors,  directed  his  calling  Assemblies,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  and  planters,  according  to  the  custom  and 
usage  of  Jamaica,  who  were  to  be  deemed  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  make  laws,  as  near  as  conveniently  might  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  England ; these  laws  to  continue  in  force  for  two  yean, 
but  none  to  be  re-enacted,  except  upon  very  urgent  occasions,  and  in  no 
case  more  than  once,  except  with  His  Majesty’s  express  consent. 

17.  His  Lordship  immediately  summoned  an  Assembly,  and  passed  all 
the  laws  that  were  then  expired,  which  were  sent  to  England  to  be  con- 
firmed, or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  His  Majesty  should  determine ; but 
not  being  returned  in  two  years,  another  Assembly  was  called,  by  which 
all  the  same  laws  were  re-enacted,  except  the  lievenue  Act,  which  was  re- 
jected by  his  Lordship. 

18.  As  my  Lord  found  the  island  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  that 
the  people  had  been  very  easy  and  well  pleased  under  the  mild  and  suc- 
cessful government  of  his  predecessor ; so  by  his  indulgent,  steady,  and  im- 
partial conduct,  he  greatly  contributed  to  tbe  increase  both  of  the  strength 
and  trade  of  the  island. 

Yon.  HL— No.  VL  S S 
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19.  By  an  account  of  the  militia,  sent  home  not  long  after  his  departure, 
they  were  augmented  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty -six  i a 
greater  number  than  they  have  ever  since  mustered*. 

20.  And  the  planters  exported,  in  the  four  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  government,  very  near  three  limes  as  much  sugar  as  they 
had  exported  in  the  three  years  and  three  quarters  preceding- 

21.  Nevertheless,  this  prosperous  course  was  soon  interrupted;  for,  upon 
examination  of  the  laws  then  in  force  in  Jamaica,  such  objections  werfe 
raised  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade,  that  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  reject  some,  and  direct  the  new  modelling  of  the  rest,  which 
Were  to  be  sent  back,  that  they  might  be  passed  by  the  Assembly  after  the 
manner  in  Ireland,  according  to  Poyning’s  laws,  to  which  rule  they  were 
to  be  bound  for  the  future. 

22.  And  the  Assembly  having  imprisoned  one  of  their  members,  for 
several  misdemeanours  and  breaches  of  order  of  their  house,  the  privileges 
they  insisted  on,  as  natural  and  necessary  to  the  representatives  of  that 
Colony,  which  were  the  same  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  in  Eng- 
land, were  likewise  controverted. 

23.  The  aforesaid  laws  were  accordingly  returned  to  Jamaica,  in  1678, 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  their  new  governor,  who,  on  his  arrival,  called 
an  Assembly,  in  order  to  pass  the  same ; but  they  being  much  dissatisfied 
with  this  frame  of  government,  and  with  losing  their  deliberative  part  i* 
making  and  passing  their  laws,  rejected  them. 

24.  The  next  year,  1679,  the  said  laws  were  again  transmitted  thither, 
under  the  broad  seal  of  England,  and  though  His  Majesty  was  advised  to 
furnish  his  governors  and  their  council,  for  the  time  to  come,  with  powea 
to  raise  money,  as  had  been  practised  in  their  infant  state,  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  his  royal  commands,  yet  they  again  rejected  them. 

25.  It  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  enter  into  the  arguments  and  rea- 
sons, that,  on  the  one  hand,  were  urged  to  oblige  the  Assembly  to  com- 
ply, and  on  the  other,  that  were  offered  to  support  the  necessity  of  re- 
establishing their  late  constitution. 

26.  However  it  must  be  observed,  that  on  the  23d  of  June,  1680,  HiV 
Majesty  in  council  was  pteased  to  order,  that  the  following  question  should 
be  proposed  to  all  the  judges,  viz. 

u Whether  by  His  Majesty’s  letter,  proclamation,  or  commission  an- 
nexed, His  Majesty  had  excluded  himself  from  the  power  of  establishing? 
laws  in  Jamaica,  it  being  a conquered  country,  and  all  laws  settled  by  au- 
thority there  being  now  expired?” 

27.  What  was  reported  hereupon  by  the  judges  doth  not  appear;  nei- 
ther is  it  material,  since  HE  Majesty  very  graciously  condescended,  after 
bearing  Colonel  Long  and  Colonel  Beeston,  (who  were  deputed  by  tlwf 
Colony  to  sup|>ort  their  allegations,)  and  the  planters  and  merchants  then 
residing  in  Imidon,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  most  honourable  privy, 
council,  to  determine  in  their  favour;  and,  accordingly,  by  a ucw  coin- 

• The  number  of  the  militia  of  Jamaica  for  the  present  year  (lSI?)  is  eight 
thousand  nine  hundred.  bev  above,  page  E. 
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mission  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  under  the  broad  seal,  dated  the  third  of 
November  following,  not  only  restored  to  their  island  its  former  govern- 
ment, and  all  privileges  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  enlarged  them; 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  languishing  state  of  the  country,  granted  that 
the  quit-rents,  &c.  there  arising  to  His  Majesty,  should  thereafter  be  appro- 
priated and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

28.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  left  Jamaica  during  this  debate,  Sir 
Henry  Morgan  acted  as  lieutenant-governor  in  his  absence;  his  Lordship 
declining  to  return.  His  Majesty  gave  the  island  a further  instance  of  his 
great  favour  and  goodness,  and,  in  1G81,  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Lynch 
governor,  and  empowered  him,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  Council,  to  make  such  laws  as  should  be  conducive  to  His  Mu- 
jesty’s  interest,  and  agreeable  to  them.  Accordingly,  in  1082,  several 
new  laws  were  passed  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  whereof 
twenty-eight,  on  the  23d  of  February  following,  were  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  His  Majesty  for  seven  years;  and  those,  with  some  others  that 
complete  the  first  volume  now  in  print,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1684,  were 
approved  and  confirmed  by  His  Majesty,  for  twenty-one  years,  and  are 
•till  in  force. 

2y.  In  this  manner,  was  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  at  last  settled,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  encouragement  of  the  inhabitants;  and,  as  this  gtvr 
vernment  was  assimilated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  government  of  their 
mother  kingdom, so  their  Assemblies  were  allowed,  and  enjoyed,  the  same 
privileges  that  the  House  of  Commons  possessed  there. 

30.  And  since  my  Lord  Windsor,  under  whose  commission  Assemblies 
•were  first  established,  was  directed  “ to  do  and  execute  all  things  accord- 
ing to  such  reasonable  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions  as  should  be  set- 
tled, provided  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  hut  agree- 
ing thereunto,  as  much  as  the  condition  of  affairs  would  permit ami  as 
the  commissions  of  succeeding  Governors  are  of  the  same  import,  (as  if 
cannot  be  doubled  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  Assembly  should  have 
a rule  to  go  by,)  so  it  is  submitted,  whether  the  Governors  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  prescribe  this  known  rule  to  themselves,  and  recommend  it 
to  tlie  Assembly,  and  whether  they  could  lay  down  a better? 

31.  Their  opinions,  however,  both  of  the  constitution  and  privileges  of 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  will  appear  by  wbat  follows: 

In  the  year  15C9,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  answers  to  the  Lords  of  the 
tommiUee  for  '1  rade,  upon  their  inquiry  how  the  legislature  was  settled, 

“ That  the  legislative  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws  is  settled  in 
the  Governor,  as  His  Majesty’s  commissioner ; in  His  Majesty’s  Council,  as 
representing  the  Lord’s  House ; and  in  the  Assembly,  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  freeholders,  two  persons  elected  out  of  each  parish, 
and  these  chosen  as  the  commons  of  England  ; being  an  humble  model  of 
our  high  court  of  Parliament,  each  of  the  respective  bodies  enjoying  a ne- 
gative, as  well  as  an  affirmative  vote.” 

32.  The  Lord  Vaughan,  on  a question  that  arose  about  the  method  of 
passing  laws,  declared  to  the  Assembly,  “ that  he  sluiuld^guide  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  and  custom  of  Parliaments  in  England. ” 
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33.  The  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  upon  the  objee* 
tions  that  were  made  against  the  imprisoning  their  members  for  misdemea- 
nours, Sec.  say, 

" They  hope  it  is  justifiable,  the  King’s  Governor  having  assured  them 
that  they  have  the  same  power  over  their  members  which  the  House  of 
Commons  have  over  theirs,  and  all  Speakers  here  praying,  and  the  Gover- 
nor granting,  the  usual  petitions  of  Speakers  as  in  England.” 

34.  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  about  the  same  time,  being  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  the  government  of  Jamaica,  argues  thus : 

“ If  the  King’s  commissions  have  appointed  Assemblies,  and  if  they 
have  been  constituted  in  all  the  Colonies  from  their  first  establishment  as  a 
government,  the  most  just  and  like  this  of  England,  then  they  hope  that 
they  alone  of  ail  the  Colonies  shall  not  be  retrenched  in  any  of  the  privi- 
leges natural  to  such  Assemblies;"  and,  upon  the  aforesaid  design  relative 
to  the  passing  of  their  laws,  according  to  the  Irish  model,  he  offers  it  as 
his  opinion,  " that  it  was  possible  the  Assembly  would  reject  the  laws,  and 
that  it  was  possible  the  Council  might  join  with  the  Governor  to  order  those 
laws  to  be  continued ; but  he  verily  believed  they  would  not  continue  the 
Revenue  Bill,  for  that  they  thought  peculiar  to  the  Assembly.” 

35.  In  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Lynch's  State  of  Jamaica,  which  he  trans- 
tnittedto  England  in  1683,  when  he  was  placed  the  third  time  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  after  its  re-establishment,  he  asserts, 

" That  all  the  methods  and  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were  conform* 
able  to  those  of  the  English  Parliament,  as  much  as  so  little  a body  may 
be  to  so  great  a one.” 

And  in  another  account  he  adds  thus : " The  King,  by  his  charter  of 
government  as  commissioner,  has  constituted  assemblies,  that  are  umbra 
of  an  English  Parliament.” 

36.  Neither  were  such  concessions  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  nor  the 
Inodem  constitutions  of  Colonies ; for,  as  Grotius  observes,  the  Grecian  Co- 
lonies, (which  constituted  particular  commonwealths,)  were  to  enjoy  equal 
privileges  and  liberties  with  their  mother  cities ; and  those  that  were  after- 
wards planted  by  the  Romans,  were  models  of  that  republic,  notwithstand- 
ing they  kept  them  in  subjection  and  dependence;  to  which  example  alt 
the  nations  iu  Europe  have,  in  general,  ever  since  respectively  adhered. 

37.  From  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  very  apparent  by  what  rule  the 
Assemblies  of  Jamaica  were  at  first  constituted  and  afterwards  directed ; 
and  since  neither  the  standing  rules  of  those  Assemblies,  nor  the  privilege* 
they  enjoyed,  were  ever  disallowed  at  home,  or  opposed  abroad,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  except  as  has  been  related,  it  is 
manifest  upon  what  foundation  they  stood. 

38.  And  it  is  humbly  submitted,  whether  any  frame  of  Government  less 
perfect  or  less  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants,  could  have  supported  them 
under  those  terrible  calamities  and  severe  judgments  to  which  they  have 
been  since  exposed,  or  have  enabled  them  to  sustain  the  losses  and  damage* 
they  have  suffered,  and  to  surmount  those  difficulties  under  which  they 
have  long  laboured J 
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AN  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT 

OP 

BUENOS  AVRES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

' SIR, 

Important  events  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  the  whole  of  Spanish 
America,  and  the  present  struggle  for  independence  there  is  accompanied 
by  so  many  interesting  traits,  that  a complete  and  authentic  description  of 
the  city  and  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Colonial  Journal.  Under  this  impression,  I solicit  your  accept- 
ance of  the  inclosed  sketch,  exhibiting  the  discovery,  settlement,  and  present 
State,  of  that  division  of  the  New  World  with  which  we  have  had  most  in- 
tercourse, founded  on  personal  observation,  local  research,  and  such  record* 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  This  sketch  is  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  convey  a statistical,  political,  and  commercial  idea  of  a country  that 
lias  governed  itself  within  the  last  six  years,  and  of  which  we  have,  hitherto, 
no  satisfactory  description  in  print. 

I am.  Sir,  &c. 

London,  April  6, 1817.  WILLIAM  WALTON. 


HRST  DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

From  the  time  the  Spaniards  became  possessed  of  Terra  Firma,  they 
were  fully  persuaded  that  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  towards  the  south, 
a great  empire  was  situated,  in  which  gold  and  silver  were  the  ordinary 
metals.  This  conviction  made  them  direct  all  their  views  towards  that 
point,  which  they  imagined  was  surrounded  by  thick  and  impenetrable 
forests,  and  guarded  by  rocks  and  mountains.  But  what  could  dishearten 
the  Spanish  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth  century  i Whilst  those  who  had 
landed  at  Darien  were  endeavouring  to  advance  towards  the  west,  the  go- 
vernment at  home  was  making  arrangements  to  follow  up  discoveries  in 
the  east.  With  this  view,  about  the  year  1 500,  the  two  Pinions,  brothers, 
launched  into  unknown  seas,  and  at  length  landed  in  the  Brazils,  where 
they  left  an  account  of  their  arrival  on  the  bark  of  trees. 

T'he  discovery  and  examination  of  that  coast,  did  not  satisfy  their  fa- 
vourite idea  of  leaching  the  land  of  gold,  but  still  hoping  to  find  some 
entrance  into  it  by  proceeding  higher  up,  in  the  year  1508,  Vincent  Nune* 
Pinzon,  accompanied  by  thecelebraled  cosmographer,  John  Diaz  de  Solis, 
undertook  fresh  discoveries.  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  they  reached 
the  fortieth  degree  south,  and,  perceiving  that  it  still  stretched  onward  in 
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the  same  direction,  in  the  year  1513,  they  returned  to  Spain,  with  the  ob- 
servations they  had  made. 

The  adventurers  of  Darien,  by  overcoming  unheard-of  difficulties,  after- 
wards penetrated  as  far  as  the  western  coast,  whence  they  imagined  they 
had  discovered  a free  passage  to  Asia,  and  obtained  fresh  tidings  of  the 
empire  of  the  lnras  being  near  at  hand.  This  discovery  was  deemed  so 
extremely  important,  that  the  daring  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  took  posses- 
sion of  those  seas,  by  entering  into  them,  as  high  up  as  the  waist,  with  an 
exultation  similar  to  that  displayed  by  Xerxes,  when  he  flogged  the  Gre- 
cian sea. 

Whilst  these  enterprising  men  were  approaching  to  Peru  from  the  west, 
the  government  was  endeavouring  to  secure  all  tile  avenues  on  the  rast. 
Pinzon  and  Solis  were  unable  to  state,  whether  the  great  inlet  which  opened 
between  Capes  St.  Mary  and  San  Antonio,  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
large  bay,  as  at  first  they  presumed  it  was.  The  quantity  of  the  salt 
water,  their  soundings,  and  the  convergency  of  the  coast,  indicated  this  to 
be  (lie  case,  but  it  was  essential  to  clear  up  all  doubts.  For  this  purpose, 
the  same  Diaz  de  Solis  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lope,  on  the  8th  October, 
1515,  proceeding  on  his  first  course  till  he  came  to  Cape  St.  Mary, 
which  he  doubled,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast.  On  reaching  Point  St, 
Lucia,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  found  fresh  water,  and,  proceeding 
onwards,  he  met  with  the  inhospitable  nation  of  the  Charruas. 

This  nation  was  at  that  time  extremely  numerous,  and  scattered  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Uruguay  and  Parand,  but  its  cha- 
racter has  always  been  so  fierce  and  ungovernable,  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  civilize  this  race  of  Indians,  who  have  preferred  extinction  to 
control,  so  much  so,  that  only  two  or  three  hundred  families  are  now  left, 
living  in  an  independent  state,  and  uniformly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Spain.  Solis  landed,  in  an  unguarded  manner,  to  treat  with 
this  untractable  people,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

The  numerous  wars  in  which  Charles  I of  Castile,  was  engaged,  caused 
the  Spanish  government  to  lose  sight  of  the  Great  River  of  Solis,  the  name 
first  given  to  the  river  Plate ; but  (he  Portugueze,  in  the  mean  time,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  the  Brazils,  the  attention  of  Spain  was  again  called 
to  that  quarter,  and  a strong  expedition  fitted  out  tinder  the  command  of 
Diego  Garcia,  which  sailed  on  15th  August,  1520.  On  1st  April,  in  the 
same  year,  Sebastian  Gabota,  a Venetian,  had  sailed  from  Seville,  with 
Orders  to  follow  the  route  of  Magelhaens,  and  double  the  extreme  point  of 
the  new  continent,  as  an  easier  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  Gabota’ii 
crew,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of  Solis,  mutinied,  and  obliged 
their  commander  to  make  the  land.  The  first  place  he  came  to  was  the 
port  of  Patos,  after  which  he  passed  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  entered  the 
stream  with  more  precaution  than  his  predecessor. 

He  reached  the  confluence  of  a river  falling  into  the  Uruguay,  to  which' 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador,  as  well  as  to  a small  fort  he  built  upon  i(-> 
He  then  came  down  and  crossed  over  to  the  southern  bank,  and  proceeding 
up,  passed  through  a channel,  now  called  La  Cruz  Colorada.  This  pas- 
sage led  him  to  the  confluence,  of  another  river,  now  called  Catcaranal,  & 
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corruption  of  the  Indian  name.  There  he  built  another  fort,  and  proceeds 
lng  up  the  Parana,  came  to  the  falls  and  island  of  Apuype.  There, 
finding  no  other  than  sterile  wonders,  and  the  country  atfording  no  pros* 
yeets  of  gain  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  outfit  of  so  large  an  expedition,  or  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  companions,  who  bad  come  in  quest  of  proa 
mised  riches,  he  returned  back  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Paraguay 
and  Parana,  and  ascending  the  former,  advanced  as  far  as  the  place  now 
called  Villeta,  a little  below  where  the  city  of  Assumption  stands. 

Here  Gabota  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  what  he  was  so  anxious  to  find. 
The  natives  were  possessed  of  silver  ornaments,  which  he  purchased  for 
such  articles  of  European  manufacture  as  engaged  their  attention.  He 
was  informer!  that  this  silver  came  from  a country  more  to  the  north,  and 
considering  that  the  Indians  settled  on  the  coast  fur  the  benefits  of  fishing 
and  the  convenience  of  the  woods,  but  had  a communication  with  Peru, 
from  whence  he  supposed  these  rivers  came  down,  he  imagined  he  had  ob* 
tained  sufficient  information  to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  his  discoveries, 
and  to  exculpate  him  from  a deviation  of  orders.  About  this  time,  Diego 
Garcia  arrived,  but  Gabota  having  more  and  better  people,  retained  the 
chief  command,  and,  after  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  returned 
to  Spain  in  the  year  1530.  The  specimens  of  silver  he  had  brought  over 
with  him,  served  to  extricate  him  from  the  consequences  of  an  inquiry  iristi- 
tuted  on  his  arrival,  and  his  important  labours  were  rewardedwilh  naval  rank. 

Gabota,  in  his  defence,  painted  the  merits  of  the  river  he  had  discovered 
In  such  high  colours,  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  (River 
of  Silver,)  and  he  thus  excited  the  avarice  of  many,  as  well  as  the  ambition 
of  others,  desirous  of  having  a command  there.  ’1  iirough  the  influence  of 
Don  Francisco  de  Cobos,  secretary  to  the  emperor,  his  relation,  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Mendoza,  an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  received  the  supreme  command  of  the  river  Plate,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  dated  21st  May,  1534.  The  credit  of  the  new  governor,  the 
favourof  Secretary  Cobos,  the  exaggerations  of  Gabota,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  wars  in  Italy  and  Handers,  brought  together  so  many  adventurers,  that 
Mendoza  was  enabled  to  choose  out  of  the  numbers  who  offered  them- 
selves, and  soon  found  all  his  wants  supplied. 

No  expedition  of  Spaniards  was  ever  made  to  America,  so  select  and 
strong,  as  that  which  left  St.  Lucaron  the  1st  of  September,  1534,  under  tba 
command  of  Don  Pedro  Mendoza.  That  expedition  followed  the  same 
route  as  Solis  and  Gabota  had  previously  done,  and  keeping  in  shore,  ar- 
rived at  the  island  of  St.  Gabriel.  The  situation  on  which  the  capital  of 
Buenos  Ayres  now  stands  was  afterwards  chosen,  of  which  Meudoza  laid 
the  foundation,  in  1535. 

On  arriving  in  ibe  river  Plate,  the  new  governor  in  some  measure  relied 
on  the  progress  of  the  settlers  left  by  Gabota,  but  they  had  been  defeated 
and  dispersed  by  tlie  natives,  who  had  discovered  the  future  intentions  of 
the  Spaniards.  One  of  the  principal  circumstances  which  roused  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Indians,  was  the  insatiable  voracity  of  the  Spaniards.  Tbe  for- 
mer, accustomed  to  subsist  chiefly  on  hunting  and  fishing,  lived  sparingly! 
•wing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  food  was  procured.  One  Spaniard  cooy 
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Aimed  as  much  as  tea  Indians;  and,  as  the  former  were  not  dexterous  in  the 
exercise  of  the  chase,  it  became  requisite  for  the  natives  to  hud  them  provi- 
sions, which  greatly  added  to  their  toils  and  fatigue. 

. This  cause  alone  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  numerous  nation  of  the  Gua- 
ranis, at  that  time  inhabiting  the  eastern  bank,  and  make  them  consider 
themselves  lost,  when  they  saw  an  expedition  land,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  armed  men,  their  wives  and  children,  besides  the  crews  of  eleven 
ships,  and  all  in  extreme  want  of  provisions.  A knowledge  of  these  facts, 
and  the  evidence  that  the  invaders  could  not  obtain  external  succour,  made 
the  Guaranis  confident  of  victory;  and,  notwithstanding,  at  the  first  onset; 
tli«  Spaniards  defeated  them,  and  even  took  tbeir  principal  town,  they 
again  assembled,  cut  off  the  foraging  parties,  and  at  length  reduced  the 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  greatest  distress. 

In  spite  of  hunger,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Guaranis,  the  Spaniards  still 
maintained  their  position.  In  vain  did  the  natives,  exposed  to  the  most 
destructive  weapons,  at  length  board  and  burn  three  brigs  lying  in  the 
small  river  near  the  town ; in  vain  did  they  straiten  the  blockade  in  order 
to  prevent  the  supplies  of  provisions;  the  Spaniards  kept  up  their  courage 
and  some  fished,  whilst  the  others  were  fighting.  They  dispatched  Cap- 
tains John  de  Oyolas  and  Domingo  de  Irala,  along  the  river,  in  search  of 
provisions.  They  were  delayed,  and  the  distress  of  the  garrison  rose  to  the 
greatest  extreme.  The  governor  himself  embarked  for  the  same  object, 
but,  finding  all  his  attempts  fruitless,  resolved  to  proceed  for  Spain, 
which  lie  did  in  the  year  1537,  and  died  during  the  voyage. 

Captain  Oyolas,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  continued  the 
enterprise,  but  soon  afterwards  died.  Domingo  de  Irala  then  assumed  the 
command,  a man  of  extraordinary  political  and  military  knowledge,  but 
actuated  by  an  ambition  that  made  him  spare  no  kind  of  means  so  long  as 
they  answered  his  purpose.  This  active  man,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  ob- 
stacles, and  at  an  immense  distance,  not  only  kept  the  settlement  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  also  preserved  the  advanced  colony  of  Assumption,  in  Para, 
guay,  by  personally  meeting  every  emergency. 

By  this  means  he  withstood  the  exertions  of  the  Indians  till  the  year 
1539,  when  the  Commissioner  Alonso  Cabrera  arrived  with  succours. 
The  Spaniards  had  then  time  to  breathe,  and  they  fortified  themselres  so 
strongly,  and  kept  the  Indians  in  such  awe,  that  the  presence  of  danger, 
which  had  hitherto  united  them,  having  ceased,  discord  began  to  reign,  as 
well  as  the  ambition  of  Irala  to  display  itself.  The  commissioner  having 
determined  to  fix  his  abode  in  Assumption,  Irala  judged  this  step  might 
curtail  his  authority,  and  consequently  resolved  to  accompany  him  thither, 
with  great  part  of  his  people,  whom  by  grants  and  favours  he  had  brought 
over  to  his  own  interests.  This  he  did,  after  leaving  Captain  John  Rumero 
well  intrenched  in  Buenos  Ayres  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  picked  men. 
The  remainder  set  out  for  Paraguay,  where  Cabrera  fell  a victim  to  the 
stratagems  of  Irala. 

The  next  year,  1541,  Romero  sent  a small  vessel  to  Spain,  which, 
touching  at  the  island  of  St.  Catherines,  found  there  the  new  governor,  Al- 
var Nuuea,  That  distinguished  chief,  on  being  informed  of  the  real  state 
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rf  affairs,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the  horned  cattle  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  for  the  present,  preferred  the  peaceable  situation  of  Paraguay  to 
the  more  dangerous  and  unsettled  one  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  therefore  dee 
termined  on  the  extraordinary  journey  of  crossing  the  country  from  St.  Ca- 
therine's to  Assumption.  The  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  receiving  advice  of 
this  project,  and  urged  also  by  the  instructions  of  Irala,  abandoned  llic 
town,  as  well  as  their  marcs  and  horses,  at  pasture  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  their  comrades  at  Assumption,  where  the  new 
governor  arrived  on  Uth  March,  1542,  after  a painful  peregrination,  in 
which  he  received  no  aid  whatever  from  Irala. 

The  austerity  of  manners,  and  severe  discipline,  of  the  king's  new  repre- 
sentative, created  dissentions  among  the  settlers,  who  had  long  been  un- 
accustomed to  such  strict  control,  and  this  gave  stretigth  to  Irala's  party. 
At  length,  the  latter  discovered  his  views,  when  the  settler!  insti  uted  a suit 
against  Nunez,  and  sent  him  as  a prisoner  to  Spain.  In  his  place,  the 
court  named  James  Resquin,  whose  expedition,  having  put  back  after  sail- 
ing, did  not  again  proceed  to  sea.  John  dc  Sanabria  was  then  named,  by 
virtue  of  a commission  dated  22nd  June,  1547,  but  having  died,  his  sou 
Diego  de  Sanabria,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  though  afterwards  unable  to 
set  sail,  in  consequence  of  the  law-suits  he  had  pcqding.  The  king's  choice 
next  fell  on  Johnde  Espinosa,  who  left  St.  I.ucar  in  1552,  but,  on  the 
voyage,  being  found  unfit  for  the  command,  he  was  deposed  by  his  com- 
panions, and  Hernando  dc  Trejo  acknowledged  in  his  place.  Being  cast 
on  the  Braz'd  coast  by  bad  weather,  he  founded  a town  on  St.  Catherine  s, 
called  St.  Francis,  but  unable  to  sustain  himself  for  want  of  provisions,  lie 
abandoned  it  and  passed  over  to  Paraguay.  Irala  refused  to  admit  him  as 
his  superior,  and  having  laid  heavy  charges  against  him,  for  abandoning  the 
town  of  St.  Francis,  put  him  in  prison,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  li- 
berated by  the  king's  orders. 

The  whole  of  the  above  expeditions,  organized  for  conquering  and  set- 
tling the  new  discoveries  in  l,a  Plata,  were  undertaken  and  fitted  out 
by  virtue  of  special  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  nionarclu,  respec- 
tively, and  certain  individuals  who  risked  their  property  and  contributed 
their  services ; and  the  last  atirnlo  of  this  nature,  intended  to  operate  in  the 
quarter  alluded  to,  was  covenanted  between  Philip  11  and  Don  John  Or- 
tis  de  Zarato,  on  12th  July,  156g.  By  virtue  of  the  same,  flic  latter  left 
San  I.uear  on  17th  October,  1572,  and,  after  a variety  of  accidents,  arrived 
in  Paraguay  at  the  end  of  1574.'  This  new  governor  was  even  more  unfor- 
tunate than  his  predecessors,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  He  made 
Captain  John  de  Garay  his  successor,  an  active,  prudent,  and  enterprizihg 
man,  who  left  Assumption  with  only  sixty  followers,  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  he  commenced  in  15#  '.  Se- 
veral parties  of  Iudians,  personally  devoted  to  Garay,  joined  the  new  set- 
tlement, and  were  at  first  distributed  in  encomii  n ia’  among  the  Spaniards, 
but  afterwards  set  free.  Such  was  the  governor's  activity  in  bis  new 
undertaking,  that  when  the  Guaranis  Indians  assembled  to  attack  him, 
though  the  settlement  was  then  only  two  scars  old,  they  found  him  so  well 
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prepared,  that  the  field  of  battle  in  which  he  defeated  them,  retains,  to  this 
day,  the  name  of  Malania,  (slaughter,)  owing  to  the  dreadful  carnage  be 
made. 

Buenos  Ayres  may  consequently  be  considered  as  one  of  the  latest 
settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  and  certainly  none  was 
ever  made  under  greater  obstacles,  or  in  the  face  of  more  dangers.  Its 
growth  has  been  rapid  beyond  example,  principally  owing  to  the  advan- 
tages of  situation  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  ever 
retained  the  warlike  qualities  evinced  in  the  first  aunals  of  their  history. 

In  1587,  Buenos  Ayres  was  attacked  by  a British  force,  under  Morgan, 
and,  in  1628,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Brazil. 
On  both  occasions,  the  inhabitants  defended  themselves  in  a deter- 
mined manner,  and  repulsed  their  enemies.  In  1U58,  the  French  sent 
three  large  vessels  against  the  place,  commanded  by  La  Fontaine,  who 
lost  his  flag-ship  and  a great  number  of  men.  The  French  again  made 
their  appearance  in  the  river  La  Plata  in  the  year  1698,  and  the  Danes  the 
year  following,  but  both  desisted  from  their  enterprises.  In  1705,  the  in- 
habitants of  Buenos  Ayres,  aided  by  a few  troops  of  the  line,  crossed  the 
river,  and  drove  the  Portuguese  out  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento.  In  1717, 
the  French  attempted  ‘to  establish  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  St.  Mary,  but  they  were  dislodged,  and  their  leader,  Moreau,  taken. 
In  1724,  the  Portuguese  funned  the  project  of  taking  Montevideo,  and 
were  repulsed.  They  were  again  driven  from  Colonia  in  1762.  The  in- 
habitants have  also  kept  up  a continual  warfare  against  the  Indians,  and  the 
result  of  the  more  recent  attacks  of  the  British  on  their  capital,  are,  in 
1806,  too  well  remembered  to  require  repetition.  The  British  forces,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  entered  the  river  iu  June,  and 
took  possession  of  the  capital  on  the  27th  of  that  month. 

The  invasion  of  La  Plata,  by  the  English,  has  been  followed  by  an 
event  of  much  greater  moment  in  its  history,  namely,  an  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  a declaration  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignty,  and  a formal  establishment  of  new  authorities.  On  the 
*6th  of  May,  1810,  a new  government,  under  the  name  of  a Provisional 
Junta,  was  installed.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in 
America  to  revolution,  occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  bias  given  to  the 
age  by  the  events  in  France,  was  doubtlessly  accelerated,  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
by  the  aggression  of  the  English.  When  the  invaders  came,  they  would 
have  been  gladly  received  as  assistants  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minion, but,  as  conquerors,  they  were  unwelcome.  In  the  shock  which 
their  presence  occasioned,  the  activity  which  that  presence  necessarily  in- 
fused into  men's  minds,  and  the  temporary  freedom  from  domestic  restraint 
which  it  produced,  naturally  kindled  a flame  where  the  fire  bad  been  long 
gathering.  The  struggle  thus  commenced  is  still  maintained,  in  name,  at 
least,  if  not  in  arms;  though,  of  all  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain,  that 
of  La  Plata  appears  most  advanced  towards  a separation.  The  inhabitant* 
of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  have  always  hod  the  character  of  being  war* 
like,  and  of  an  active  and  enterprising  turn  of  mind. 
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EXTENT  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  LA  PLATA. 

La  Plata  extends  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifty-second  degree  of  south  la- 
titude. Towards  the  north,  the  boundaries  are  the  river  Guapore,  and  the 

mountain  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  divide  the  furthest  province  of  Mnxoa 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Matagroso.  To  the  west,  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes  run  in  a strait  line,  north  and  south,  and  constitute  the  di- 
vision with  Chili.  To  the  south,  the  territory  of  La  Plata  borders  on  the 
possessions  of  the  uncivilized  Indians  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; and,  to- 
wards the  east,  stretches  along  the  Patagonian  coast,  from  those  straits, 
to  Cape  A ntonio,  or  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.  Hence  a line  of  de- 
marcation proceeds  from  Cape  St.  Mary’s  to  the  forts  of  St.  Theresa  and  St. 
Tccla,  the  posts  of  San  Martin  and  San  Antonio,  as  far  as  the  great  water- 
falls of  the  river  Parana,  whence  it  comes  back  towards  the  west,  as  far  as 
the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain.  ( El  Cerro  de  Pan  dt  Azucar ,)  whence  it 
runs  on  direct,  and  terminates  in  the  18th  degree  above  mentioned.  Owing 
to  the  diagonal  diminution  observable  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  and  particularly  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  as  far 
a*  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  intermediate 
space  with  any  degree  of  precision  ; but,  taking  a medium  from  Cape  San 
Antonio,  the  result  would  be  equal  to  eighteen  degrees  of  longitude,  giving 
to  each  degree  the  extent  of  fifty  English  miles,  owing  to  the  gradual  de- 
crease in  consequence  of  the  greater  vicinity  of  the  pole.  Consequently, 
the  territorial  surface  would  amount  to  two  millions  and  a half  of  square 
miles,  which,  being  inhabited  by  no  more  than  one  million  and  a half  of  in- 
habitants, gives  a proportion  of  one  inhabitant  to  each  mile  and  three  quarters. 

This  territory  is  now  divided  into  upper  dnd  lower  provinces,  in 
reference  to  the  almost  central  elevation  in  the  surface  of  the  country, 
from  (he  parallel  of  Potosi  towards  the  north,  and  as  far  as  the  limits 
abovementioned,  as  inay  be  plainly  seen  from  the  courses  of  the  great 
rivers  which  water  this  space  in  opposite  directions.  Under  the  deno- 
mination of  upper  provinces,  and  beginning  from  the  most  northern 
point,  are  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Apolobamba, 
La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Paria,  Chayanta,  Carangas,  La  Plata  or  Charcav, 
Potosi  or  Porco,  and  lastly,  Atacama.  Under  the  name  of  lower  pro- 
vinces, are  comprehended,  Cinti,  Salta,  Tucuman,  Cordova,  Cuyo,  Para- 
guay, Entrerios,  Montevideo  or  the  Eastern  Bank,  and  Buenos  Ayres ; in 
all,  twenty  provinces.  This  division  is  made  conformably  to  the  territorial  im- 
portance, extent,  and  government,  respectively  of  each,  and  according  to 
their  political  variations,  during  the  course  of  affairs,  up  to  the  present 
time.  Each  includes  cities,  towns,  and  districts,  the  details  of  which  could 
alone  enter  into  a particular  description  of  each  province.  In  the  above 
enumeration,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  province  of  Gran  Chaco, 
because,  notwithstanding  it  comprises  a large  extent  of  territory,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  ofthe  rest,  jet  it  contains  no  city  or  establishment  of  any 
consequence,  and  is  still  inhabited  by  independent  Indians. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  ITS  SITUATION,  RIVER,  See. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
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La  Plata,  forty -nine  maritime  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  stands  on  a point 
projecting  towards  the  north,  in  34t’3li'  28"  of  south  latitude,  and 
80“  S'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  as  above  mentioned.  It  was  first 
founded  in  1536,  but,  liaving  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  was  rebuilt 
by  settlers  from  Paraguay,  in  the  year  1530,  from  which  period  only  the 
establishment  is  to  be  dated.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  an  ho- 
rizontal plane,  from  which  the  exceptions  are  confined  to  a few  small  and 
almost  insignificant  hills.  Notwithstanding  the  original  founders  did  not 
make  choice  of  the  best  situation  this  quarter  presents,  towards  tlie  south, 
south-west,  and  north-west,  the  city,  nevertheless,  commands  an  extensive 
range  of  verdant  country,  exhibiting  an  enchanting  prospect  towards  the 
north-east  and  south-east,  over  the  river  which  forms  one  half  of  the  circle, 
gs  well  for  its  grandeur  as  the  great  variety  with  which  it  is  marked. 

After  the  Maranon,  the  river  Plata  is  the  largest  in  America,  and 
unites  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  Parani,  Uruguay,  and  Rio  Negro. 
Flowing  from  west  to  east,  it  forms,  in  Iront  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a vast  sea, 
and  at  length  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  through  a mouth  forty  maritime 
leagues  wide,  leaving  to  the  south,  Cape  San  Antonio,  in  38*’  5?,  and  to  the 
north,  Cape  St.  Mary’s,  in  3i“  50'  south  latitude. 

PLAN  OF  THE  CITY,  EXTENT,  BUILDINGS, &c. 

The  plan  of  the  town  is  divested  of  those  crooked  windings  so  remark- 
able in  the  old  cities  of  Europe.  The  streets  are  in  a strait  line,  spacious, 
gnd,  in  the  central  parts,  many  of  them  paved.  The  extent  is  equal  to 
three  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  houses  is  rated  at  ten  thousand, 
The  public  edifices  do  not  merit  particular  notice,  cither  for  their  number 
or  architecture.  The  fortress  cannot  be  considered  in  a military  point  of 
view.  Within  is  the  building  appropriated  for  the  use  of  government,  and 
also  the  principal  offices  of  state,  the  treasury,  and  magazines  for  arms, 
stores,  and  clothing.  The  cathedral,  although  built  of  brick,  is  an  ele- 
gant structure;  the  dome  is  magnificent,  and  decorated  with  well-finished 
paintings,  representing  the  acts  of  the  apostles.  The  frontispiece,  with 
towers,  is  not  completed,  but  the  plan  is  excellent.  The  hail  of  the  muni- 
cipality is  formed  of  two  ranges  of  arches,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
Jarge  tower.  In  front  is  another  building,  constituting  one  side  of  the 
main  square  of  Victoria,  and  also  belonging  to  the  municipality,  under 
the  arches  of  which,  besides  the  shops  ranging  along  on  both  sides,  the 
public  market  is  kept.  The  houses  arc  more  spacious  than  those  of  Eng- 
land, but  not  so  clean  nor  convenient.  The  style  of  building  is  not  regular, 
noryet  marked  with  aoy  monotonous  uniformity,  The  houses  terminate  in 
flat  roofs,  and  seldom  exceed  two  stories.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  exact 
idea  of  their  respective  or  proportionate  rents,  from  a variety  of  reasons, 
principally  arising  out  of  the  existing  demand,  their  vicinity  to  the  central 
and  trading  parts  of  the  town,  as  Well  as  the  interior  accommodations,  in 
which  there  is  great  variety.  In  general,  however,  the  rents  are  high,  ant) 
an  ordinary  dwelling  does  not  let  for  less  than  twenty-live  dollars  per 
month,  but  it  ouglit  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  customary  to  hire  furnished 
houses.  . , , 
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' INHABITANTS. 

Owing  to  the  emigrations  which  have  taken  place  within  late  years,  as 
well  as  the  distractions  of  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  do  not  now  ex- 
ceed sixty  thousand,  of  whom  about  a third  part  may  be  rated  as  persons 
of  colour,  such  as,  blacks,  mulattos,  quarterootis,  mestizos,  and  Indians. 

. CLIMATE,  &c. 

The  climate  is  extremely  healthy,  and  exempt  from  those  endemic  dis- 
orders which  affect  some  parts  of  the  same  continent.  The  salubrity  of 
the  air,  which  has  given  to  the  place  the  denomination  it  bears,  as  well  as 
the  changes  experienced  almost  in  every  liour,  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a 
perfectly  pure  stale,  notwithstanding  a certain  degree  of  humidity  con- 
stantly prevails.  In  the  winter,  which  commences  about  June,  it  rains 
equally  as  abundantly  as  in  summer  and  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  rains  are  frequently  accompanied  by  such  terrible  thunder  and  light- 
ning, as  to  strike  surprize  and  terror  into  every  one  not  accustomed  to  those 
awful  scenes  of  nature.  The  cold  is  considerable,  though  not  so  intense 
as  in  England,  and  the  heat  never  exceeds  eighty  degrees  of  Farenheit ; 
while,  the  power  of  the  sun,  in  summer,  is  greatly  softened  by  the  continual 
breezes  which  blow  from  the  side  of  the  river  after  mid-day.  Some  strong 
winds  are  experienced,  principally  from  the  S.  W.  and  W.,  which,  in  the 
country,  are  called  pamperos,  becaose  they  come  over  plains,  of  two  and 
three  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  without  any  obstruction  to  mitigate  their 
impetuosity.  On  some  occasions,  (though  not  very  frequently,  since  the 
only  instances  which  can  be  quoted,  were  in  1709  and  1816,)  the  winds 
amount  to  a complete  hurricane,  throwing  down  houses,  persons,  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  stopping  large  waggons,  loaded  with 
five  thousand  weight,  when  drawn  by  six  or  eight  oxen.  When  these 
hurricanes  take  the  course  of  the  river,  no  vessel  nor  mound  can  resist  their 
violence.  No  earthquake  is  remembered  to  have  taken  place  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  nor  is  it  known  that  snow  has  fallen  there  more  than  once,  many 
years  ago,  though  hail  is  somewhat  frequent. 

PRODUCE,  PROVISIONS,  See. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 
Grain,  and  particularly  wheat,  y ields  sixteen  for  one,  and  although  the 
latter  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  Europe,  it  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
yields  a delicious  kind  of  bread,  ptoportionably  cheap  in  all  the  various 
kinds  which  are  made.  Greens,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  as  well  as 
(be  other  kinds,  exceed  the  annual  consumption,  though  the  market  does 
not  abound  in  all  the  variety  of  vegetables  known  in  the  other  parts  of 
America.  Fruits  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  peaches  are  particularly 
exquisite  and  abundant ; so  much  so,  that  the  wood  of  the  trees  is  used  in 
ovens,  and  for  culinary  purposes.  Beef  and  veal  constitute  the  chief  food 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  any  one,  who  reflects  on  the  number  of  hides  ex- 
ported from  that  quarter,  for  which  purpose  only,  or  at  most  for  the  sake 
of  the  tallow  also,  the  cattle  are  annually  killed,  will  be  able  to  conceive 
(hf  abundance  of  meat  in  Ute  market,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  sold  by 
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weight,  but  by  the  lump,  though  the  quality  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
interior  provinces,  where  the  pasture  is  stronger,  and  more  impregnated  with 
salt.  Sheep  are  plentiful,  but  little  use  is  made  of  any  thing  else  than 
lamb.  Hogs  are  also  very  common,  and  their  quality  varies  according  to 
the  several  methods  of  breeding  them.  Poultry  is  plentiful  and  cheap, 
particularly  partridges,  fowls,  and  ducks ; and  even  turkeys  might  every 
day  be  served  up  to  the  table  of  a person  of  middling  fortune.  The  wines, 
and  other  liquors,  belonging  to  the  country,  are  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres 
from  Mendoza  and  St.  John’s,  in  which  places  improvements  are  annually 
made  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  grape,  which  is  of  an  excellent  fla- 
vour,  and  found  under  all  its  varieties.  The  use  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay, 
originally  called  Cau,  was  formerly,  as  general,  or  more  so,  than  that  of 
tea  in  England,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Mate,  the  name  given  to  the 
beverage  from  the  species  of  vessel  in  which  it  is  drank,  was  used  at  all 
hours ; but  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  has  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished its  consumption.  Among  all  the  virtues  attributed  to  this  plant,  it 
can  only  be  considered  as  aperient  and  diuretic.  Chocolate  is  generally 
taken  for  breakfast,  and  it  is  made  in  town,  though  the  ingredients  come 
from  the  interior. 

• ’ ,1  > 

MORALS. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  province  in  America  have 
a peculiar  character,  the  same  as  is  observable  in  those  of  Spain 
whence  this  feature  is  derived;  and  they  all  agree  in  certain  evil 
habits,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  want  of  an  enlightened  and  regular 
education,  added  to  the  influence  of  a corrupt  and  ignorant  govern- 
ment. The  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres  cannot  flatter  themselves  with  being 
altogether  exempt  from  these  national  defects,  but,  in  general,  they  are 
possessed  of  a lively  and  penetrating  turn  of  mind,  and,  although  rather 
listless,  are  not  remiss  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences.  More  super- 
ficial than  profound,  more  courageous  than  discreet,  they  are  ambitious, 
high-minded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fond  of  show,  as  well  as  of  fashion 
and  novelties ; but,  whilst  distinguished  by  a martial  spirit,  they  are  also 
hospitable,  frank,  and  amiable.  Superstition  consequently  holds  little  sway 
among  them,  and  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  that  of  the  state,  never 
appeared  triumphant  nor  intolerant  there,  nor  ostentatious  in  exterior  pomn. 
Morals  have  been,  and  possibly  may  still  be,  less  regarded  there,  than 
among  the  more  cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  where  it  would  appear  that 
the  corruption  of  manners  has  followed  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
civilization;  nevertheless,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  respect  has  always  been 
paid  to  that  species  of  public  honour  which  obliges  a man  to  be  ashamed 
of  licentiousness,  as  well  as  of  cowardice. 


SOCIETY,  MANNERS,  Sec. 

A country  that  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  one  here  described,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
irnown  all  the  gradations  of  nobility,  or  witnessed  immense  fortunes  col- 
ectixl  m the  hands  of  a few,  at  the  expense  of  the  multitude.  These 
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circumstances  bavc  created  a spirit  and  scale  erf  equality,  of  which  tba 
other  subdivisions  of  America  partake.  Hence,  is  it,  that  this  same  in- 
fluencing principle  is  observed  in  all  the  best  orders  of  society,  among 
whom,  if  their  manners,  comparatively,  do  not  appear  so  strictly  re- 
fined or  so  highly  polished,  it  is  rather  owing  to  an  excess,  than  * 
want  of  frankness  in  their  character  and  demeanour ; and,  if  this  spe- 
cies of  individual  independence  is  contemplated  with  indulgence,  in 
like  manner  as  we  behold  certain  minor  defects,  of  which  the  correctives 
must  be  left  to  time,  the  traveller  will  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that 
their  manners  are  soft,  and  divested  of  that  austerity  so  remarkable  in  their 
progenitors. 

LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION.  • 

In  literature,  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  he  defective ; and  the  few 
persons,  really  learned,  arc  like  so  many  stars,  which  shine  in  the  surround- 
ing obscurity  of  night.  Philosophy  and  mathematics  are  still  in  a mo* 
backward  state;  divinity  savours  greatly  of  the  old  school;  while  juris- 
prudence hangs  midway  between  the  chaos  of  the  Roman  and  Spanish 
codes.  The  natural  sciences,  are,  however,  held  in  esteem ; the  belles 
lettres  begin  to  be  duly  appreciated ; but  philology  is  little  cultivated, 
notwithstanding,  the  Spanish  language,  in  general,  is  there  spoken  with 
more  purity  than  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  Among  th« 
establishments  for  public  education,  besides  the  schools  kept  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  municipality,  was  a college,  which  could  not  be  deemed  the 
most  indifferent  in  America ; and,  although  its  economical  arrangement! 
have  been  rather  disconcerted,  since  the  invasion  of  General  Whitelock, 
the  studies,  nevertheless,  continue,  though  they  are  confined  to  courses  of 
Latin,  philosophy,  as  it  was  taught  in  the  seventeenth  century,  aud  the 
theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  same  courses  arc  also  kept  up  in 
the  diocesan  seminary,  into  which  establishment  the  masters  of  the  old 
college  have  been  incorporated.  If  the  immediate  causes  of  this  back- 
wardness are  sought  out,  they  will,  possibly,  be  found  in  the  political 
oppression  under  which  those  p-ovinces  have  been  so  bng  kept.  As  soon 
os  the  project  of  revolution  arose  on  the  shores  of  La  Plata,  genius  and 
talent  exhibited  their  influence;  the  capacity  of  the  people  became 
manifest,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  soon  made  the  fa- 
vourite pursuit  of  the  youth.  As  far  as  the  wants,  or  the  inevitable  inter- 
ruptions of  affairs  have  allowed,  every  thing  has  been  done  to  disseminate 
useful  information.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has,  indeed,  met  with  some 
occasional  checks,  but,  in  Buenos  Ayres  alone,  as  many  periodical  works 
weekly  issue  from  the  press,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal  put  together.  A pub- 
lic library  has  also  been  established  under  the  direction  of  a gentleman,  re- 
•tpectable  for  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  knowledge,  and  when  the  past  state  of 
things  in  that  country  is  only  considered,  it  is  matter  of  surprize,  that  in  so 
short  a time,  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  volumes  of  classical  works  have 
already  been  collected,  in  every  branch  of  literature.  The  elements 
for  a formation  of  a museum  are  also  prepared,  and,  beyond  doubt,  it 
wiU  meet  with  the  greatest  success,  under  the  auspices  of  several  learned 
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men  who  have  gone  over  from  Europe  to  settle  there.  A new  plan  for  the 
teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery,  under  the  care  of  skilful  men,  has 
already  given  to  the  country  several  individuals,  who  practice  in  the  city, 
and  attend  the  army  with  the  greatest  success.  All  this  gives  a promise 
of  future  improvement. 

WOMEN. 

Foreigners  are  particularly  struck  and  interested  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fair  sea  of  La  Plata.  We  do  not  And  in  these  women  that  fairness  and 
delicacy  of  skin,  so  remarkable  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Holland,  but 
they  possess  more  penetration  and  vivacity,  without  having  all  the  advan- 
tages of  European  education ; and,  to  the  majesty  of  an  engaging  and 
elegant  form,  add  an  air  and  gait  animated  by  the  graces,  and  softened 
by  the  art  of  pleasing.  The  expression  of  their  black  eyes,  their  exquisite 
shape,  and  the  delicacy  aud  proportions  of  their  feet  and  ancles,  consti- 
tute their  most  distinguished  qualities ; ami,  if  beauty  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  perfection  of  every  one  of  the  features,  as  in  a well  finished  assem- 
blage of  all,  such  as  irresistibly  interests  the  feelings  of  man;  it  may  be 
said  that  they  ate  beautiful. 

DIVERSIONS. 

Among  these,  good  society,  in  parties,  entertainments,  and  balls,  hold 
the  first  place.  Many  families  are  to  be  met  with,  whose  demeanour,  at- 
tentive without  etiquette,  and  affable  without  affectation,  affords  almost 
daily  opportunities  of  agreeable  assemblies,  and  amusing  pastime.  In  ge- 
neral, the  people  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  in  the  city,  any  of  the  favourite 
dances  of  Europe  are  often  used,  without  the  rigidity  of  the  ceremonious 
parts.  Gambling  is  practised,  though  it  has  not  reached  that  pitch  of 
ruinous  extravagance  observable  in  some  other  countries, 

THEATRE  AND  MUSIC. 

A foreigner  would  be  apt  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  talent  and  taste 
of  the  people  of  La  Plata  if  bis  first  observations  began  with  the  theatre  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  would  appear  that  the  muses  of  the  drama  had  never 
beard  of  the  Silver  Stream.  The  house  in  which  plays  are  represented 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  any  one  whose  taste  had  been  formed  in  Europe, 
Its  decorations  are  as  bad  as  the  talents  of  the  performers.  On  this  score, 
every  thing  still  appears  to  be  completely  Spanish.  Music  has  its  ad- 
mirers, but  its  delights  have  not  been  fully  made  known,  owing  to  the 
.want  of  skilful  masters.  Under  this  head,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  * 
species  of  music  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  of  entirely  Peruvian  origin, 
which  no  other  nation  has  been  able  to  imitate  or  adopt.  There  it  if 
known  under  the  name  of  Yaravi,  or  Sad,  and  the  monotony  of  the  sound* 
is  overlooked,  not  only  on  account  of  their  originality,  but  also  the 
sweet. emotions  excited  by  their  pathos.  Passion  could  find  no  strains 
more  powerfully  soft  and  thrilling,  hut,  that  all  their  victorious  influence 
may  be  felt,  the  song  ought  to  be  in  the  Peruvian  or  Suechuri,  language, 
which,  originally,  was  more  harmonious  aud  sweet  than  the  Italian. 
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tn  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cilv , ami  in  continuation  with  the  buildings 
are  numerous  country-houses,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds.  Horticul- 
ture, notwithstanding,  has  made  no  remarkable  progress ; but,  although 
nature,  in  this  particular,  does  not  wear  the  aspect  of  that  luxuriant  beauty 
produced  by  the  efforts  and  combinations  of  art  in  other  countries,  these 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  nevertheless,  serve  to  supply  the  market, 
and  aflord  delicious  recreation  to  those  who  visit  them.  There  are,  be- 
sides, three  places,  where  the  inhabitants  assemble  on  holidays,  which, 
unfortunately  for  the  industry  of  the  country,  are  still  too  numerous,  ac- 
cording In  the  Hispano- Roman  Almanac.  One  of  three  places  is  the 
Jlamtda,  or  public  walk,  which,  though  it  does  not  boast  of  any  parti- 
cular beauties,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  position,  command- 
ing an  extended  view  of  the  river.  The  other  is  the  Uarracas-walk,  so 
called,  because,  in  Ibe  country-houses,  situated  along  the  road,  are  I he  sheds 
and  stores  m which  the  hides  (or  exportation  are  kept  The  situation  is 
extremely  lively,  and  the  whole  district  conveys  the  most  advantageous 
ideas  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  road  is  a spacious 
avenue,  lined  on  both  sides  with  high  willows,  which  are  generally  green, 
and  these,  extending  from  the  extreme  of  the  city,  for  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  terminate  in  a small  river  called  the  Riachuelo,  that  falls  into  the 
LA  Plata.  Upon  it  is  the  only  arsenal  Buenos  Ayres  lias  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  generally  serves  to  admit  vessels  under  one  hundred  tons; 
which  there  load  and  unload  with  greater  facility  and  less  risk  than  in  the 
anchoring  place  of  the  Balisas,  in  front  of  the  city  wharf.  This  road  is 
also  remarkable  for  horse-races.  The  spot,  however,  that  has  become 
most  interesting  for  rural  excursions,  is  that  of  St.  Isidore.  This  is  a small 
town,  live  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  commencement  of  which  has 
been  a number  of  country  seats,  scattered  about,  without  any  regular  order, 
on  an  elevation  which,  to  the  north,  commands  a most  beautiful  prospect 
of  the  riser,  and  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  an  extensive  range  of 
smiling  country.  There  the  fashionable  class  assemble,  and  there,  also,  are 
all  the  amusements  which  caprice  or  conviviality  can  wish.  The  distance  is 
generally  performed  on  horseback,  as  the  coaches  are  few  and  dear;  bat 
numbers  of  persons  are  already  provided  with  gigs,  at  no  great  expense, 
by  which  means  they  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  this  trip  with  more  conveni- 
ence. 

HORSES  AND  RACES. 

The  horses  found  in  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  are  noble,  beautiful, 
and  quick,  though  in  size  ami  form  they  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
of  England.  Some  travellers  (save  asserted,  that  in-  Southern  America, 
quadrupeds  are  inferior  and  degenerated  ; and  others,  pointedly  speak- 
ing of  horses,  say,  that  their  steps  are  so  long,  that,  only  ambling,  they 
equal  an  European  horse  with  a tolerable  trot.  The  first  are  as  much 
mistaken  as  the  others  exaggerate.  The  same  care  that  is  taken  i* 
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Europe  in  the  breeding  of  quadrupeds,  and  especially  the  horse,  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  America,  where  every  thing  is  almost  left  to  itself.  With 
regard  to  velocity,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  gift  of  the  horses  of  that 
country,  consists  in  lifting  up  one  fore  and  one  hind  foot  exactly  at  the- 
tame  time,  and  instead  of  grounding  the  latter  in  the  exact  place  of  the 
first,  they  advance  a little,  by  which  means  their  motion  is  accelerated, 
is  easier,  and  also  more  convenient  for  the  rider.  The  number  of  these 
animals  is  considerable,  and  on  tbat  account  the  priceis  not  high.  An  ex- 
cellent horse,  of  a good  colour,  well  trained,  and  such  as  would  shine  in 
any  ride  in  Europe,  can  be  purchased  for  201.  sterling ; but  there  are  some 
so  superior,  that  they  are  worth  80  or  1001.  Those  of  the  province  of 
Cochabamba,  and  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  are  pari  icularly  esteemed  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  Horses,  in  general,  arc  only  used  for  the  saddle,  mules 
being  applied  to  coaches,  and  oxen  to  carts.  The  taste  for  horse-races  is 
general,  and,  for  this  purpose,  great  numbers  of  horses  are  trained  and  fed 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.  This  species  of  amusement  draws  toge- 
ther numberless  amateurs,  who  bet  high ; though,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  in  these  races  there  is  not  that  variety  of  exhibitions,  dances,  music, 
with  the  other  conveniences  to  be  met  with  on  similar  occasions  in  other 
countries,  which  agreeably  fill  up  the  respective  intervals. 

BULL  AND  COCK  FIGHTS. 

. . , 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  retain  the  rage  for  bull- 
fights which  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  are  also  fond 
of  pitting  cocks ; but  when  we  reflect  that  the  most  polished  nations  still 
preserve  some  customs  worthy  only  of  the  barbarism  of  the  ancients,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  that  these  disagreeable  exhibitions  cast  any. 
shade  on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  or  will,  in  any  way,  prevent  or 
impede  their  complete  civilization.  The  bull-fights  are  exhibited  in  a 
Urge  circus,  erected  in  a sufficiently  solid  and  sightly  manner  an  one  of 
the  squares  at  the  northern  extreme  of  the  city,  with  a gallery  and  seats 
all  round,  in  which  from  six  to  eight  thousand  persons  can  be  accommo- 
dated. Mondays,  in  winter,  are  the  days  allotted  for  this  diversion.  For 
the  cock-fights,  there  is  another  small  but  indifferent  arena,  where  the  con- 
course is  never  very  great.  The  English  breed  of  cocks  is  preferred. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 

Under  the  head  of  food,  no  mention  was  made  of  fish,  in  ordet 
that  it  might  be  united  with  the  amusement  of  fishing.  This  is  per- 
fectly free  in  every  part  of  the  river,  which  abounds  in  various  kinds  of 
the  finny  race.  The  best,  and  also  the  most  common,  are  the  dorado, 
palcu,  corvirui,  ptjerretj.  (which  is  exquisite  and  very  large,)  litu,  taralot, 
boga r,  mangrullu , the  largest  fish  caught  iu  the  Plata,  of  which  some 
weigh  as  much  as  lOOtbs.,  zurubi,  armado,  raya,  erizos,  bagres,  See. 
On  hunting,  also,  there  are  no  restrictions.  The  grounds  and  lakes,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  town,  afford  abundant  sport.  Among  the  game 
is  the  garza,  or  heron,  of  which  there  are  six  species,  as  also  the  duck, 
fnipc,  wild-pigeon,  &c.  ..  
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FURNITURE,  DRESS,  Ac. 

As  the  arts,  in  this  country,  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  can  only  bd 
cultivated  with  advantage  during  the  intervals  of  peace,  the  inhabitants 
have  hitherto  formed  no  prevailing  nor  distinctive  taste  i but,  as  the  uncouth 
usages  of  Spain  are  progressively  exploded,  they  successively  adopt  from 
foreigners  such  as  are  distinguished  for  their  appearance  or  convenience. 
As  England,  therefore,  has  had  an  almost  exclusive  trade  in  that  quarter, 
for  the  last  seven  years,  through  which  time  the  troubles  have  lasted,  it 
may  be  easily  imagined,  that  hrr  fashions,  both  in  furniture  and  dress,  as 
well  as  in  a variety  of  other  particulars,  have  chiefly  prevailed. 

(To  be  concluded  in  Mo.  VII.) 


ROUTE  TO  THE  PACIFIC, 

(Concluded  from  page  lot.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

- SIR, 

In  concluding  my  former  letter  dn  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  affording 
a mercantile  communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  preference 
to  be  given  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  route,  I promised  to  add  a few  remarks 
on  the  consequences  that  would  result  to  Spain,  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  in  general,  from  Panama  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ; as 
also  some  observations  on  the  mode  of  conveying  goods  from  various  pointy 
of  America  to  Lima.  That  promise  the  enclosed  essay  will  redeem. 

I am,  &c. 

London,  April  l Oth,  1817.  W.  WALTON. 


TO  the  south,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  many  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  live  in  a state  of  perfect  independence,  and  prevent  any  communica- 
tion by  land  with  Carthagena  and  the  rich  province  of  Choc6.  The  local 
government  of  the  country,  either  from  the  want  of  energy,  or  because  the 
court  of  Madrid  has  been  remiss,  since  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn  has  been 
practised,  has  never  seriously  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  intervening  tribe* 
into  submission,  or,  at  least,  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  able  to  establish  the 
hecessary  forts  and  lines  of  communication,  in  order  to  secure  a safe  pas- 
sage to  the  posts  and  travellers.  On  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  what  is 
(•ailed  the  jurisdiction  of  Panama,  has,  indeed,  tracts  of  land  suited  to  the 
raising  of  herds  of  cattle;  but  few  villages  or  hamlets  are  to  be  met  with, 
tad,  ou  the  coofiues  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Honduras,  it  ha*  no* 
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thing  but  the  poor  province  of  Veragua,  rich  indeed  in  the  gold  mines 
rwith  which  it  abounds,  but  destitute  of  almost  the  requisites  for  life,  and, 
owing  to  its  sickly  climate,  nearly  uninhabitable  to  Europeans.  It  is,  be- 
sides, drenched  by  continued  rains,  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  damp 
atmosphere  consequently  destructive. 

In  these  quarters,  the  possessors  of  Panama  would  find  no  resources ; no 
communication  can  be  kept  up  with  the  south  and  north ; correspondence 
by  land,  even  to  Mexico,  it  unknown,  anil  letters  must  be  sent  by  the  way 
of  San  Bias,  or  go  to  the  Havannah,  and  thence  to  Vera  Cruz.  Those  for 
Guatimala  are  first  sent  to  Guayaquil,  and  thence  to  their  destination 
by  means  of  the  active  trade  in  cocoa  that  is  carried  on  from  the  latter  to 
the  former  place.  Guayaquil  also  sends  small  cargoes  of  this  article  to  the 
different  ports  of  New  Spain,  on  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  in  demand,  owing 
to  its  general  consumption  and  only  partial  culture.  Some  quantities  have 
sometimes  been  sent  to  Acapulco,  and  thence  over  land  to  Vera  Cruz, 
to  be  shipped  for  Spain,  or  consumed  there. 

Correspondence,  from  Panama  to  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe,  goes  to 
Porto  Bello,  whence  it  is  sent  by  water  to  Carthagena;  from  which  place 
there  are  miserable  post  roads  to  Lima,  passing  through  Santa  Fe,  l’opa- 
yan,  Quito,  Cuenca,  Piura,  Lambayque,  Truxillo,  where  the  letters  are 
respectively  delivered,  and  at  last  reach  the  capital  of  Peru.  This  proves 
how  difficult  it  is  to  correspond  from  Panama,  by  land,  with  either  Mex- 
ico or  Peru.  The  above,  however,  is  rather  the  government  route ; for,  if 
the  sea  is  clear,  and  vessels  can  be  obtaiued,  passengers  prefer  going  to  the 
various  points  connected  with  each  other  on  the  South  Seas : as,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Tola,  in  the  province  of  Chocb,  by  which  means  the  intervening 
Indians  are  avoided,  and  whence  they  take  a fresh  direction  by  land. 
In  general,  also,  when  such  opportunities  offer,  the  merchants  prefer  avail- 
ing themselves  of  them,  as  their  letters  arrive  sooner,  and,  from  Tola,  are 
distributed  by  land  to  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Lima ; but  this  communica- 
tion is  only  accidental,  and  chiefly  serves  for  duplicates. 

In  the  existing  situation  of  things,  therefore,  and  till  tbe  country  has  at- 
tained a greater  advancement,  as  well  in  cultivation,  traffic,  and  increase  of 
population,  as  in  the  subjugation  of  the  surrounding  and  bordering  Indians, 
tbe  dreaded  possession,  by  an  enemy,  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  disappears, 
and  shows  the  defects  of  that  policy,  in  the  Spauisli  government,  which 
has  for  so  many  yean  expended  fruitless  millions  on  its  defence  and  te- 
nure, and  which,  after  all,  have  proved  of  no  avail,  owing  to  the  neg- 
lected state  in  which  every  thing  stands.  It  is  nearly  severity  years  since 
tire  Isthmus  ceased  to  be  the  channel  through  which  the  treasures  of  Peru 
and  Chili  passed,  on  their  way  to  Europe;  consequently,  at  the  rate  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  annual  tiluado , or  allowance  granted 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government  there,  the  useless  burden  would  now 
amount  to  thirty-five  millions.  Had  these  sums  been  laid  out  in  the 
improvement  of  other  parts  of  the  Main,  where  greater  national  advan- 
tages presented  themselves,  they  would  have  served  to  increase,  not  only 
the  meant  of  intercourse  between  parts  more  interesting  from  their  relative 
situation,  resources,  and  greater  commercial  consequence,  but  might  also 
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have  greatly  bettered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  brought  its  productions' 
to  an  increased  standard.  * 

Our  general  ideas,  of  the  spot  alluded  to,  appear  more  founded  on  its 
past  history  than  its  present  state,  and  the  jealous  manner  in  which  Spain 
has  always  looked  to  its  security,  seems  chiefly  to  hare  arisen  out  of  the 
ravages  of  the  buccaneers ; apparently  unaware  that  the  incentives,  which 
urged  on  that  handful  of  brave  and  liardy  adventurers,  have  ceased  to 
exist,  by  the  annual  treasure  taking  another  direction.  Few  schemes, 
however,  of  general  importance,  could  be  more  desirable  than  that  of 
drawing  Asia  nearer  to  Europe,  and  giving  a degree  of  facility  to  the 
whale-fisheries  and  the  fur-trade  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America ; though 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  market  for  the  latter  article,  is  in  the  East 
Indies,  whither  the  furs  are  now  sent  direct  from  the  establishment 
on  the  river  Columbia.  Yet,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will,  at  any 
time,  become  the  point  of  that  wished-for  approximation,  appears  be- 
yond the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  not  only  because  of  its  difficult 
locality  and  bad  climate,  but  alto  of  the  shoals  which  surround  its  shores, 
and  leave  it  no  other  port  than  Porto  Bello  to  the  north.  Since  its  disco- 
very, this  fond  idea  has  been  cherished,  and  indeed,  as  before  noticed,  in 
a rich,  populous,  and  enterprising  country  like  England,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a genius  like  Brindley,  these  local  difficulties  might,  on  a small 
scale,  be  overcome;  but  the  more  important  question  is,  whether,  when 
the  expenses  should  have  been  incurred,  the  advantages  would  compensate 
the  costs ; to  the  negative  of  which  opinion,  Humboldt  himself  seems  to 
incline,  when  he  adds,  that  notwithstanding  the  Eyder  Canal,  which  con- 
nects the  Baltic  with  the  ocean,  the  passage  of  the  Sound  is  still  fre- 
quented. 

Supposing,  indeed,  for  a moment,  that,  after  immense  sacrifices,  the 
object  were  effected  ; nay,  even  a canal  opened,  to  give  inlet  to  armed 
vessels  which  might  appear  formidable  on  the  Pacific ; supposing  further, 
that  it  could  afford  to  Spain  this  advantageous  hold  on  her  American  set- 
tlements, the  chief  consideration  she  has  unceasingly  had  in  view,  as  the 
garrison  must  be  great  for  the  requisite  defence,  it  would,  in  that  case,  be 
necessary  for  her  to  keep  her  ships  constantly  in  Porto  Bello,  and  always 
ready,  at  certain  seasons,  to  re-embark  her  troops,  unless  left  to  fall  a sacri- 
fice to  the  climate.  Without  this  precaution,  they  must  be  recruited  every 
year,  and  this  in  a country  where  sickness,  as  well  as  bad  provisions,  ren- 
der all  attempts,  to  Europeans  at  least,  of  further  conquests,  by  land,  over 
the  Indians,  not  only  ruinous,  but  nearly  impracticable. 

Nor  could  Panama  become  a port  of  consequence  under  any  state  of 
things ; for,  notw  ithstanding  its  forests  abound  in  woods  suited  for  the  build- 
ing of  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  gulf  is  covered  with  shoals  and  flats:  in  no 
part  of  its  shores  could  a dock  or  building-yard  be  established,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  launching  even  a vessel  of  twenty  tons.  These  ob- 
structions, as  already  observed,  are  so  great,  that  the  nearest  anchoring 
place  is  seven  miles  from  the  town,  and  all  the  circumadjacent  shores,  for 
that  distance,  have  only  a fathom  and  half  of  water,  which  lessens  gradu- 
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illy,  so  as  only  to  admit  into  the  harbour  the  boats  and  canoes  used  in  the* 
country.  • 

; Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  long  boasted  advantages  of  Panama 
and  its  Isthmus,  this  spot  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
an  insulated  place,  detached  nearly  as  is  an  island,  for  to  the  east  and 
west,  it  is  separated  from  the  two  great  divisions  of  America  by  im- 
passable mountains,  sterile  deserts,  and  intermediate  tribes  of  uncivilized 
Indians,  who,  possibly,  for  several  ages,  will  not  be  brought  into  sub- 
jection. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  whether  these  same  mountains  could  not 
have  roads,  these  deserts  be  peopled,  and  even  the  Indians  be  civilized  ? Cer- 
tainly they  might,  whenever  those  reforms  and  improvements,  to  be  expected 
from  an  active  government,  shall  have  been  carried  into  full  effect ; when 
the  v aluable  regions  of  Peru  and  Chili  have  attained  that  stage  of  pros- 
perity of  which  they  are  susceptible,  but  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
are  objects  of  more  national  consequence  than  the  sacrifice  of  lives  and 
millions  to  warp  nature  to  the  will  of  man ; since  it  is  only  when  the 
above-mentioned  provinces,  and  those  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
shall  have  reached  a high  pitch  of  population  and  advancement,  that  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  could 
be  attended  with  adequately  beneficial  consequences. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  country  is  allowed  to  be  fertile,  it  is 
not  suited  to  the  exclusive  production  of  any  single  article  that  cannot  be 
better  raised  in  many  other  quarters ; and,  with  regard  to  the  mines, 
of  which  there  are  the  most  positive  and  rich  indications,  they  were  uever 
yet  worked.  The  provinces  of  Choc6  and  Veragua  possess  the  same  ad- 
vantages, and  in  a superior  degree,  and  there,  too,  the  mines  have  been  to 
operation  ever  since  the  conquest ; yet,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  re- 
ceived from  government,  and  the  repeated  reduction  of  duties,  and  peculiar 
privilegrs,  with  which  they  have  been  exclusively  favoured,  owing  to  the 
same  combined  causes  which  exist  in  Panama,  after  a lapse  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  they  are  not  more  peopled,  cultivated,  nor  in  any  way 
further  advanced,  than  they  were  when  first  dicovered. 

As  previously  noticed,  there  is  still,  at  the  islands  contiguous  to  Pa- 
nama, a small  fishery  for  pearls ; yet  even  this  branch  of  industry  maintains 
very  few  persons,  and  the  small  quantity  of  pearls  taken,  are  either  con- 
sumed in  the  country  or  sent  to  Peru,  leaving  a very  inconsiderable  profit 
to  the  contractors  for  that  article  of  luxury,  which  has  again  to  con- 
tend with  more  fashionable  ornaments,  found  with  greater  ease,  in  othe* 
parts. 

The  Isthmus  might  produce  cocoa,  coffee,  and  sugar,  in  comparative 
abundance,  so  as  to  open  a trade  with  each  of  the  Americas,  and  even 
Euro|>e ; but  Guayaquil  already  supplies  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  with 
the  first  two  articles  at  a cheaper  rate  than  any  other  place  could  possibly 
afford  them,  and,  were  the  consumption  greater,  its  supplies  would  be  pro- 
portionally increased.  Caracas,  besides,  furnishes  cocoa  to  Cuba,  the  Spa- 
nish islands,  the  ports  of  New  Spain  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Europe ; whilst 
the  Antilles  pour  in  more  than  the  necessary  supplies  of  coffee  and  sugar# 
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mid  are  besides  moTe  contiguous,  and  in  a more  windward  position.  These 
circumstances  would,  consequently,  deprive  Panama  of  the  possibility  of 
competition  in  colonial  produce. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1810,  the  putrid  fever,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  talardillo , raged  to  such  a degree,  that  twenty  and  thirty  per 
day  were  interred  in  Panama,  and  not  a single  hour  was  free  from  some 
traces  of  the  distemper.  In  the  course  of  that  month,  in  Cruces,  which' 
is  small,  and  comparatively  healthier,  thirteen  persons  were  buried,  accord-4 
ing  to  the  parish  registers,  of  which  number  four  were  in  one  day ; but 
the  curate,  who  had  officiated  for  twelve  years,  asserted  that  he  had  never 
before  witnessed  such  a mortality.  The  distemper  first  made  its  appear- 
ance by  a severe  pain  in  one  side  of  the  face,  under  the  symptoms  of  a 
violent  cold,  which,  in  a few  hours,  were  followed  by  an  intense  fever.  In 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  the  patient  found  it  difficult  to  breathe  or 
swallow,  as  if  afflicted  with  the  croup,  and,  in  four  or  five  days,  most 
commonly  died  under  the  strongest  convulsions,  when,  in  twelve  hours, 
the  body  was  in  a state  of  complete  putrefaction.  Last  year  (1816)  a 
similar  disorder  prevailed,  so  fatal  to  strangers,  that  out  of  thirty  pas- 
sengers, who  had  come  from  Lima  to  Panama,  on  their  way  to  Europe, 
only  one  lived  to  embark  on  the  Atlantic. 

For  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  in  a country  like  the  above,  exposed 
to  the  visitations  of  epidemic  disoiders,  the  Spanish  government  ought  to 
maintain  a well  assorted  pharmacy  there,  at  its  own  expense;  whereas 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  at  the  very 
time  the  fever  above  alluded  to,  was  raging  with  the  greatest  violence,  it 
was  not  possible  to  procure  even  a grain  of  vitriol,  or  a drop  of  distilled 
rose-water,  in  the  two  miserable  apothecaries’  shops  kept  in  Panama.  The 
annual  and  prevailing  disorders,  however,  with  which  that  country  is  de- 
solated, are  the  black  vomit,  the  same  as  is  experienced  in  Honduras  and 
Carthagena,  and  the  itch,  accompanied  with  intense  fever.  The  itch  is 
an  extremely  common  complaint  among  the  Panamenian9,  which  some 
of  them  are  even  obliged  to  come  to  Europe  to  cure.  Very  lately,  one 
was  over  in  this  country,  who  could  not  find  a friend  to  venture  to 
shake  hands  with  him;  indeed  most  of  them  are  troubled  with  some  cuta- 
neous affection  or  other,  chiefly  attributable  to  the  hog’s  flesh  on  which 
they  live,  a food  infinitely  too  gross  for  a climate  in  which  exercise  is  diffi- 
cult, and  where,  besides,  the  animals  are  badly  fed. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  with  regard  to  Panama  and  its  Isthmus, 
that  nothing  but  the  erroneous  measures  of  the  court  of  Spain,  could  have 
led  them  to  persist  in  maintaining  a white  population  there,  after  the  dis- 
cover}’ and  use  of  a passage  round  Cape  Horn.  Instead  of  abandoning 
the  country,  as  almost  useless,  and  destructive  to  the  more  valuable  part  of 
the  European  settlers,  as  policy  and  experience  would  seem  to  dictate, 
the  Spanish  government,  on  the  contrary,  undertook  to  fortify  it  afresh, 
expended  immense  sums  to  surround  the  town  with  walls,  which  soon  will 
be  so  many  heaps  of  ruins,  and  successively  sent  regiments  of  Spaniards 
there,  all  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  climate.  The  vice-royalties  of  Peru 
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and  Santa  Ft,  were  rendered  tributary  to  its  wants,  and  ordered  annually 
to  contribute  sunn  for  its  maintenance  and  defence;  still,  notwithstanding 
all  these  exertions,  as  the  commerce  from  Spain  had  entirely  given  up  the 
ports  of  the  Isthmus,  the  country  declined  in  so  rapid  a manner,  tliat,  ac- 
according  to  the  testimony  of  its  most  respectable  inhabitants,  in  the 
year  1780,  it  was  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  state  that  can  be  imagined, 
from  which  it  has  since  been  partially  raised,  by  the  profits  of  the  contra* 
band  trade  carried  on  with  Jamaica. 

The  late  procrastinated  wars  with  England,  and  the  activity  of  he* 
cruizers,  having  interrupted  the  access  of  vessels  to  the  South  Seas,  the 
prices  of  goods,  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  became  so  exorbitantly 
high,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  saw  a new  held  opened  to  their  en- 
terprize,  which  the  governors  of  the  British  Colonies  also  favoured.  Theis 
importationsof  goods  from  Jamaica,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  local 
consumption,  were  now  extended,  and  they  began  to  remit  British  goods  to 
the  ports  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  coasts.  Their  gains  were  propor- 
tionate to  the  existing  wants  of  the  provinces  they  supplied,  but  in  general 
so  great,  that,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  most  of  the  speculators  have 
become  rich,  and  the  country  has  acquired  a new  existence,  which  it  owes 
more  to  the  policy  of  its  late  enemies,  than  to  the  fostering  care  of  its  owq 
government. 

This  trade,  though  beneficial  to  the  spot  through  which  it  passed,  has 
at  all  times  experienced  the  greatest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government  and  its  representatives,  notwithstanding  its  own  subjects  were 
unable  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  people  in  great  want  of  clothing,  in  1809, 
Viceroy  Abascal  issued  a rigorous  edict  against  it,  enacting  the  penalty  of 
personal  imprisonment,  and  of  confiscation  of  all  goods  coming  from  Panama. 
Still  did  this  traffic  continue.  Since  the  return  of  king  Ferdinand,  similar 
orders  have  repeatedly  gone  out,  but  they  could  never  be  enforced,  and 
lately  (in  Marrh  1817)  the  governor  of  Panama  fixed  the  rate  of  duties 
on  coin  exported  at  14  per  cent,  and  of  goods  imported  at  27  per  cent. 

This  commerce,  however,  cannot  continue,  if  Peru  and  Mexico  shall 
obtain  their  independence,  and  then,  if  the  more  healthy  and  fertile 
regions  of  that  varied  continent  acquire  a superabundant  population,  is 
that  case,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  its  surrounding  country  to  the  cast 
and  west,  would  be  the  last  to  experience  the  advantages  of  those  im- 
provements ; neither  could  it  ever  he  the  policy  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  i,f 
free  and  possessed  of  the  benefits  of  self-legislation,  to  increase  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Isthmus,  after  the  fatal  experience  that  has  been  had.  In 
1784,  it  was  found,  by  the  permission  to  navigate  round  Cape  Horn  in 
register-ships,  that  the  relations  of  the  mother  country  with  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  were  immediately  doubted  ; and,  since  that  time,  the  useful 
manufactures  of  Europe  have  been  more  diffused  throughout  Paru,  and 
the  prices  so  much  diminished,  that  a family  may  be  now  clad  in  the 
finest  goods  at  the  same  prices  the  coarsest  formerly  cost.  To  this  direct 
trade,  also,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  population  of  Lima,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, owes  its  progressive  increase.  In  1749,  it  only  amounted  to  forty-five 
thousand  souls,  and  it  is  now  considerably  more  than  doubled.  The  rates 
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df  interest  paid  by  the  miner  have  decreased,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  the 
supplies  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  to  his  workmen;  even  in- 
surance, which,  when  the  first  running  vessels  went  to  Callao  direct,  was 
at  20  per  cent,  from  Cadis!,  gradually  declined  '.ill  1790,  when  it  was  at 
the  low  rate  of  two  per  cent.  Lastly,  the  returns  home  have  been  qua- 
drupled, advantages  which  have  evidently  resulted  fiuni  the  new  system, 
founded  as  it  is  on  the  abandonment  of  Panama  ; if,  therefore,  its  tenure 
was,  by  its  possessors,  and  those  immediately  connected  with  it,  considered 
of  minor  value,  of  what  advantage  could  it  be  to  any  other  nation,  not  so 
intimately  connected  with  its  position,  while  its  resources,  besides,  are  only 
trivial  and  temporary  ? 

But,  that  a more  perfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fallacy  of  our  gene- 
ral opinions  respecting  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panama,  as  a means  to 
furnish  goods  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  it  will  he  proper  to  subjoin  a 
comparative  view  of  the  difficulty  and  expenses  of  conveying  cargoes  by 
that  way,  with  the  facilities  which  even  Buenos  Ayres  presents.  To  this 
end,  I shall  here  introduce  a few  observations  on  the  movies  of  convcyiug 
goods  from  various  points  in  America  to  Lima.  My  remarks  will  be 
closed  with  a sketch  of  the  trade  and  resources  of  Guay  aquil,  one  of  the 
points  of  the  South  Seas  at  present  connected  with  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  scarcely  any  thing  descriptive  is  to  be  found  in  English. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  a shipment  made  direct  from  a port 
in  Europe  to  Lima,  must  be  by  far  the  most  advantageous,  in  case  of  a 
well  selected  cargo,  because  it  would  then  be  possible  to  carry  in  the  as- 
sortment many  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  which,  with  difficulty,  could  be 
conveyed,  from  any  place  of  deposit,  by  a devious  route.  Amongst  these 
might  he  enumerated,  various  kinds  of  furniture,  glass,  and  earthenware, 
iton,  in  bars,  copper,  in  plates,  small  anchors,  of  from  2 to  GOOIbs.,  Sec. 
the  carriage  of  which,  over  land,  would  cost  very  high,  and  take  consi- 
derably from  the  expected  profits  of  an  adventure. 

If  the  shipment  is  effected  direct  for  Lima,  the  Spanish  duties  de 
eirculo  amount  to  30  per  cent. ; hut  if  the  trade  is  opened  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  same  are  then  only  equal  to  23  per  cent.,  and  the  merchandize  de- 
stined for  the  capital  of  Peru,  on  arriving  at  La  Plata,  has  then  to  be  con- 
veyed by  carts  to  Mendoza,  for  which  reason,  no  package  ought  to  ex- 
ceed nine  arrobas,  or  22 jibs. 

These  carts  take  a month  to  traverse  the  pampas  or  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  Mendoza ; they  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  each  package  costs 
from  four  to  six  dollars.  From  Mendoza  to  San  Jago  de  Chili,  the  goods 
are  conveyed  over  the  famous  Cordillera,  or  Andes  mountains,  ou  the 
backs  of  mules,  whose  regular  load  is  eighteen  arrobas,  or  4501bs.  each, 
and  the  packages,  as  already  mentioned,  are  to  be  composed  of  half  that 
weight,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  counterpoise  equally  on  the  back  of 
the  animal.  From  Mendoza  to  San  Jago,  the  distance  is  eighty  leagues, 
and  the  freight  costs  six  dollars  per  mule’s  load.  From  the  latter  place  to 
Valparaiso,  the  distance  is  thirty  leagues,  aud  the  load,  as  above,  costs 
from  two  to  two  and  a half  dollars. 
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The  internal  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  with  Chili,  the  Chiloe  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  Peru,  and  which,  from  its  peculiar  advantages  of 
position,  it  is  enabled  to  carry  on,  has  frequently  called  for  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  local  government.  Communication  with  Peru  is  carried  on 
by  two  distinct  routes,  one  of  which  is  through  Charcas,  Tucuman,  Salta, 
Jujuy,  and  Potosi,  as  described  by  Helms,  in  the  travels  which  he  per- 
formed in  1788 ; but  this  road  is  extremely  tedious,  and  never  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods.  The  othertraverses  the  great  pampas,  or  plains,  in  a 
western  direction,  passes  over  the  Cordilleras  near  Mendoza,  and  enters 
San  Jago  de  Chili,  leading  on  to  Valparaiso,  the  shipping  port  in  the 
South  Seas. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1804,  that  the  Consulado,  or  Board  of  Trade,  of 
BuenosAyres,  projected  to  re-establish  the  old  road  which  formerly  existed 
through  Villarica  to  Chili,  over  the  pampas.  The  great  difficulty,  expe- 
rienced in  communicating  with  Chili,  is  the  passage  of  the  Cordillera 
mountains,  which,  for  several  months  in  winter,  are  closed  by  the  snow ; 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  fording  of  the  intervening  rivers,  often 
swelled  by  the  melted  snows,  as  well  as  the  dangers  to  which  travellers  are 
exposed  from  the  uncivilized  Indians,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
road. 

The  several  passes  of  the  Chili  Cordilleras,  are  Copiapo,  Coquimbo, 
Combarbala,  Aconcagua,  Dehesa  de  Santiago,  Maipo,  Plauchon  de  Cu- 
rio), defiles  of  Maule,  Alico,  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  Antuco,  Quilacura, 
Allipen  or  Villarica,  Hiquinalme,  Rengo  and  Nahuelhuapi,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  noted,  stand  on  lands  belonging  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Of  all  these  defiles,  or  passes,  over  the  Cordilleras,  that  of  Antuco 
unites  the  most  advantages,  as  more  immediately  corresponding  with  the 
porl  of  Talcaguano,  the  best  shipping  place  for  Peru.  This  pass  is  inha- 
bited by  Pehuenches  Indians,  who  arc  friendly,  and  in  the  habits  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  Spaniards.  Antuco  is  only  ten  leagues  from  Angeles  a 
principal  fortified  post  on  the  frontiers,  and  forty  leagues  from  Talcaguano. 
On  thi>  pass  is  a fort,  and,  when  the  defile  is  ouce  overcome,  the  remainder 
of  the  road  is  over  a rich  country,  belonging  to  Spaniards.  This  point 
possesses  advantages  over  Villarica ; for,  from  the  latter  place  to  Angeles, 
there  are  several  rivers,  in  crossing  which  goods  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
injured.  Carts  travel  from  Buenos  Ayres,  across  the  pampas,  and  reach 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  they  are  unloaded,  and  a depot 
formed.  From  thence  merchandize  is  conveyed  on  mules  and  horses, 
the  same  as  from  Mendoza  to  Santiago  de  Chili.  When  once  the  Cor- 
dillera is  passed,  the  loads  by  this  route  can  be  put  into  boats,  and  con- 
veyed down  the  copious  stream  of  the  Viovio,  to  Conception,  which  place 
it  laves.  Conception  is  only  three  leagues  from  the  port  of  Talcaguano, 
which  is  a good  harbour,  and  also  receives  the  same  river. 

The  re-establishment  of  this  road,  an  object  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  government  will,  undoubtedly,  soon  be  called,  would  be  a material 
improvement  to  the  province  of  Conception,  besides  shortening  the  dis- 
tance from  Buenos  Ayres  as  much  as  one  third.  It  would,  also,  be  * 
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means  of  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  Pampas  Indians,  and  carry- 
ing on  with  them  a salt-trade,  which  article  they  possess  of  a better  qua- 
lity than  that  brought  to  Conception,  from  the  port  of  Guacho,  and  the 
trade  of  the  above  province  hitherto  carried  on  with  Chili,  would  then  de- 
volve to  Buenos  Ayres  direct.  The  province  of  Conception  is  interesting, 
owing  to  its  population,  which,  according  to  the  census  established  in 
1792,  by  its  intendaut,  Mata-Linares,  amounted  to  one  huudred  and  five 
thousand  person*,  principally  whites  and  creoles. 

The  Indians  of  the  coast,  however,  are  more  civilized  than  those  of 
the  interior,  from  their  more  frequent  intercourse,  and  Spaniards  dwell 
among  them  more  than  twelve  leagues  inland  of  the  advanced  town  of 
Arauco.  On  the  plains,  also,  the  Spaniards,  from  Nacimiento,  go  as  far 
as  the  mines  of  Sauce,  and  there  collect  gold  in  the  rivulets,  without  the 
Indians  interfering  with  them,  which  proves  that  those,  situated  on  the* 
confines  of  the  projected  road,  are  by  no  means  hostile.  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Valdivia,  however,  they  are  the  least  offensive,  and  travellers  who 
have  frequently  gone  from  that  town  to  Osorno,  have  always  been  treated  with 
hospitality.  This  pacific  disposition  has,  in  some  measure,  been  the  result 
of  the  severe  manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  during  their  insurrection 
in  1792;  and,  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  Colony  of  Osorno,  added 
to  the  white  population  residing  on  the  lands  round  the  fort  of  Alcudia, 
advantageously  situated  on  the  Kio  Bueno,  a considerable  check  is  besides 
kept  upon  them.  The  immense  trade  of  which  Buenos  Ayres  will  be  the 
primitive  deposit,  if  the  conquest  of  Peru  shall  be  added  to  that  of  Chili, 
will  make  it  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  open  this  old  road,  by 
establishing  the  necessary  posts,  inns.  See.  when  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
to  the  above  two  points,  will  be  considerably  shorter  and  cheaper  than 
at  present. 

From  Valparaiso,  there  are  frequent  opportunities  of  procuring  small 
vessels  direct  for  Lima,  and  the  freights  are  reasonable;  so,  that -on  a 
general  average,  it  would  cost,  to  convey  each  package,  of  the  weight  before 
specified,  about  ten  dollars,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  capital  of  Peru, 
and  take  a month  and  a half  to  deliver  it.  Another  great  advantage  of 
this  route  is,  that  the  conveyance  lies  through  a healthy  country,  inhabited 
by  a hospitably  and  well-ineaning  race  of  beings,  where  an  accident  seldom 
happens  on  the  road,  which  is  a decided  and  important  comfort  to  the  agent, 
who  must  often  accompany  his  property,  besides  the  superabundant  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  which  cannot  be  had  by  the  other  route. 

The  route  by  Panama  has  many  more  obstacles  ; the  first  of  which  is, 
that  as  the  trade  now  stands,  the  goods  must  first  come  to  Jamaica,  if 
shipped  from  England;  must  there  be  landed,  and  reshipped  in  Spanish 
vessels  ; and,  according  to  the  last  decrees  of  the  government  ot  Santa  Fc, 
on  which  Panama  depends,  the  duties  of  entry  amount  to  27  per  cent. 
From  Chagrc,  when  the  port  is  open,  they  must  ascend  the  river  to 
Cruces,  then  be  conveyed  over  land  to  Panama,  and  thence  to  Lima,  a 
conveyance  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  tedious  as  the  preceding  one, 
and  of  which  the  expenses  are  proportionably  greater,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  scale : — 
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DU.  cent. 

Freight  of  a package,  from  Jamaica  to  Chagre  Bay  . 3 0 

Landing  and  re-shippping  . . • 0 50 

From  Chagre  to  Cruces  . . ..20 

From  Cruces  to  Panama  . • .60 

Freight  from  Panama  to  Lima  . . . 6 0 


Dollars  17  SO 


K-  B.  Besides  the  charge  from  Porto  Bello  to  Chagrcs,  as  will  be  here* 
ffter  seen. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  even  as  a point  of  communication  with 
Peru,  Panama  does  not  possess  the  same  advantages  that  even  Buenos 
Ayres  does ; for  though  the  conveyance  of  goods  over  land  is  mpre  tedi- 
ous than  over  the  Isthmus,  it  is,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole  cheaper,  and 
from  Valparaiso  to  Lima,  the  voyage  is  only  a few  days,  owing  to  its  more 
windward  position  and  favourable  currents  \ whereas,  to  ascend  from 
Panama  to  Lima,  it  frequently  requires  three,  and  even  four  months,  be- 
sides the  opportunities  being  less  frequent. 

For  the  complete  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  Isth- 
mus, on  its  present  footing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  regulations  made 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Santa  Fe,  are  in  substance,  as  follows  : — 

Trade  vyith  Jamaica  shall  be  lawful,  but  only  in  Spanish  bottoms, 
which,  even  to  have  that  privilege,  are  to  carry  produce  from  the  Isthmus 
(which,  in  fact,  produces  none,)  and  out  of  this  supposed  produce,  returns 
are  allowed  to  be  made  in  British  or  foreign  goods.  These  shipments  can 
only  originate  and  be  effected  in  the  port  of  Porto  Bello,  and  on  their 
f egistro,  on  registered  invoice  and  clearance,  the  amount  of  the  exported 
produce  shall  be  specified,  to  which  the  returns  shall  also  correspond,  and 
be  landed  and  inspected  in  the  above  port.  On  their  introduction,  they 
shall  be  liable,  as  per  late  regulation,  to  27  per  cent,  duties  on  the  cost ; 
but  all  trade  from  Chagre,  direct  to  an  English  island,  is  prohibited,  and 
all  goods  landed  there,  and  not  certified  to  be  entered  at  Porto  Bello,  are 
subject  to  confiscation. 

Coin  is  forbidden  to  be  exported  frorp  Porto  Bello,  and  with  greater 
reason  from  Chagre.  Cocoa,  which  sometimes  comes  from  Guayaquil,  may 
be  had,  but  not  in  any  quantity,  nor  at  the  prices  at  which  it  is  afforded, 
surcharged  with  heavy  costs,  when  that  from  Caracas,  v»  hich  is  superior 
can  be  had  direct,  would  it  be  a desirable  payment  for  any  kind  of  mer- 
chandize. Bark,  brought  from  Peru,  is  occasionally  found  in  the  mar- 
ket, but,  besides  this  being  the  most  dangerous  article  current  in  trade, 
from  the  difficulty  of  judging  of  its  qualites,  no  prudent  person  would 
attempt  to  receive  a package,  without  its  being  previously  opened,  from 
the  great  deception  in  making  it  up  ; nor  could  the  shippers  of  this  article, 
at  present,  expect  any  thing  less  than  to  net  a considerable  loss,  many 
late  importations  to  England  not  having  sufficed  to  pay  the  duties. 

$y  the  latest  regulations,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  goods  ovfr 
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the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have  been  much  increased,  from  ibe  policy  of 
the  government  attemp.ing  to  do  away  with  the  spirit  of  contraband 
trade  that  has  always  pervaded  the  Panamanians,  and  which  has  urged  the 
Viceroy  to  deprive  them  even  of  the  port  of  Chagrc,  which,  by  a late 
decree  has  been  declared  closed,  so  that  the  facility  of  past  conveyance  up 
the  river  to  Cruces,  by  land,  is  entirely  taken  away.  Notwithstanding  the 
intrigues  of  the  people  of  the  Isthmus,  these  prohibitions  are  now  carried 
into  rigid  effect ; yet,  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of  this  conveyance  from  Porto 
Bello  by  land,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  hilly  and  rugged  roads,  which 
even  take  the  post  two  days  to  travel  over  them,  that  the  old  traders  des- 
pond, and  say,  that  this  branch,  now,  is  not  worth  carrying  on. 

But,  even  in  case  these  enumerated  obstacles  were  removed,  and  sup- 
posing further,  that  the  restrictions  which  Lima  and  Santa  Fc  have  laid 
upon  this  channel  of  conveyance,  were  taken  away,  aud  that  the  rigorous 
prohibitions  Lima  has  enforced  on  the  trade  from  Panama  were  even 
repealed,  nay,  that  it  were  moreover  allowed  to  pay  the  duty  of  alcabala 
in  the  custom-houses  of  Peru,  which  appears  the  greatest  facility  with 
which  this  channel  could  be  favoured,  the  greater  delays  and  risk  would 
still  exist ; the  badness  of  the  climate  would  still  be  an  impediment ; the 
more  frequent  rains  and  damps,  which  injure  dry-goods,  would  operate  as 
a drawback  ; and,  more  particularly,  the  great  expense  of  freight  from  Pa- 
nama to  Lima,  which,  th  ugh  in  the  above  statement  is  only  quoted  at 
six  dollars  per  package,  often  reaches  fourteen  per  trunk,  to  all  of  which  is 
to  be  added  the  comparative  length  of  the  voyage. 

To  a person,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  of  a general  knowledge  of  the 
country,  the  sending  of  goods  to  Lima,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  can 
only  appear  eligible  when  every  other  means  is  closed,  and  this  can  only 
be  the  case  till  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru  is  over  But, 
should  it  even  be  attempted  to  shorten  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage  to 
Lima,  by  making  a port  at  Paita,  the  transporting  of  goods  from  thence 
costs  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  load,  which  is  not  allowed  to 
exceed  fourteen  arrobas,  (3501bs.)  the  road  then  leads  through  the  unin- 
habited parts  of  Piura,  and  the  saving  of  time  would  be  in  a great 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  heavy  charges  to  be  incurred  ; for,  besides 
the  above,  the  freight  from  Panama  to  Paita  is  six  dollars  per  package. 

It  is,  then,  evidently  proved,  that  if  trade  from  Europe  cannot  be  carried 
on  direct  to  Lima,  it  would  never  answer  to  remit  by  the  way  of  Panama, 
as  long  as  Buenos  Ayres  can  be  preferred,  though  it  answers  very  well  to  go 
from  Lima  with  a cargo  of  produce ; for  the  voyage  to  Panama  from  Lima 
is  not  in  general  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  the  winds  constantly 
reigning  from  the  5.,  and  S.  S.  W.,  ami  S.  S.  E. ; and,  on  arriving,  if  vessels 
cannot  be  had,  in  Chagre  or  in  Porto  Bello,  for  Jamaica,  it  is  strongly  re- 
commended to  cross  ever  to  theHavannah  or  Carthagena,  in  order  to  escape 
the  malignant  and  dreaded  effects  of  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus. 

GUAYAQUIL. 

An  European,  who  inay  wish  to  establish  himself  in  Guayaquil  in  the  way 
•f  trade,  may  tnarry  with  considerable  advantage ; for  there  are  ten  single 
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women,  at  least,  to  one  uumarried  decent  man.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
in  all  tlie  respectable  families,  the  daughters  arc  in  double  proportion  to 
the  sons.  The  most  reputed  are  the  families  of  Harvinas,  Gammas,  No- 
voas,  Rocafuertcs,  and  Misas,  and  the  society  of  these  ladies  is  on  an  ex- 
tremely good  footing.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  arc  gay,  fond  of 
amusements,  dances,  plays,  and  every  species  of  diversion,  which  they 
promote  amongst  themselves. 

Guayaquil  produces  aunually  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  cargos  or 
loads  of  cocoa,  which  are  grown  on  the  rivers  Dauli  and  Palcnque.  The 
province  of  Puerto  Viejo  produces  eight  thousand  loads  more,  all  of  which- 
is  exported  to  Acapulco,  ltiaiejo,  Sonsonate,  &c.  What  enters  into  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  is  estimated  at  thirty-six  thousand 
loads ; the  rest  is  consumed  in  Lima,  Panama,  and  the  ports  of  the  South- 
Sea,  excepting  thirty  thousand  loads,  which  formerly  went  over  to  Spain. 
The  carga,  or  load,  in  Guayaquil,  weighs  8 libs. 

The  oilier  productions  of  GuayaquU  arc  woods  for  ship  building,  house 
timber,  tanned  hides,  straw  hats,  and  some  cotton  cloths,  made  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Puerto  Viejo  and  Xipixapa,  which  are  dependant  on  Guayaquil. 
Many  small  vessels  are  built  in  this  port,  which  renders  the  articles  of  nails, 
copper  in  sheets,  llag-bunting,  small  anchors,  and  other  ship  chandlery,  in 
demand.  The  copper  nails,  and  rudder-irons,  are  made  in  the  country, 
the  rigging  comes  from  Chili,  and  the  canvas,  for  sails,  which  is  cotton, 
and  worth  four  rials  per  vara,  (three  inches  less  than  a yard,)  is  manufac- 
tured in  Lima.  Other  cotton  canvas,  more  inferior,  and  only  suited  for 
boats,  at  one  rial  and  a half  per  vara,  is  made  in  Payta. 

Guayaquil  is  an  open  town,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
is  situated  on  the  right,  or  soulh  sideof  the  river  of  its  own  name.  It  stands 
at  sixteen  leagues  from  the  entrance,  which  faces  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Op- 
posite the  town  the  river  is  half  a mile  wide,  and  can  receive  ships  drawing 
eighteen  feet  water.  Those  of  a larger  draught  anchor  at  La  Punta,  or  the 
Point,  seven  leagues  lower.  The  river  is  filled  with  aligators  and  crocodiles. 

The  town  contains  six  churches  and  four  convents.  The  women,  in  ge- 
neral, are  haudsomc,  slight,  but  well  formed ; they  are  extremely  pale, 
which  causes  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  paint.  A great  relaxation  of 
morals  reigns  throughout  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Vanilla  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  and  is 
valued  at  two  dollars  per  lb. ; also  the  pah  santo,  or  holy  wood,  called  by 
the  French  tnanccUier,  which  burns  like  a candle,  and,  while  in  com- 
bustion, emits  a fragrant,  resinous  smell. 

Notwithstanding  this  province,  the  capital  of  which  is  Puerto  Viejo, 
grows  so  much  cocoa, pita,  or  the  aloes  fibre  for  ropes,  straw  hats,  ire,  the 
inhabitants  are  extremely  poor.  The  womeu  very  prolific. 

Guayaquil  has  been  added  to  Peru,  since  the  year  1802,  and  compre- 
hends eighteen  parishes,  inhabited  by  about  sixty  thousand  persons.  The 
annual  expenses  of  its  government  amount  to  lorty-five  thousand  dollars, 
but  its  revenue,  as  may  be  seen  from  tiie  following  particulars,  considerably 
exceeds  that  disbursement : 
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The  custom-house  produces 
Tobacco  monopoly 
Duties  on  rum 
Indian  tributes 

V ; 

00,000 

24.000 

20.000 
15,000 

Net  revenue,  dollars 

119,000 

Besides  the  above,  several  other  small  items  enter  into  the  treasury,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  tythes,  duty  of  alcabala,  rents,  sales  of  employments,  &c. 
which  are  not  included. 

Guayaquil  may  be  considered  amongst  the  flourishing  parts  of  South 
America,  and  the  growth  and  export  of  Cocoa  have  considerably  helped  its 
advancement.  That  a more  perfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  annual 
crops,  it  will  be  advisable  to  copy  the  official  returns  from  179 1 to  1793  in- 
clusive, of  the  exports  from  the  custom-house,  which  might  receive  a con- 
siderable addition  from  the  quantities  always  embarked  clandestinely. 

Statement  of  the  Cocoa  exported  from  Guayaquil  to  sundry  places: — 


1791. 

1792. 

1793. 

Loads. 

loads. 

Loads. 

To  Lima  and  Spain 

28,072 

33,103 

45,500 

To  Acapulco,  intended  for  Mexico! 
and  New  Spain  - / 

30,407 

33,889 

15,895 

To  Panama,  Havanna,  and  Spain 

5,708 

3,394 

4,373 

To  Paita  and  the  coast  of  Peru 

340 

293 

88 

To  Cl  loco  - - 

13 

S 

To  Rialejo  - 

008 

794 

To  Chili  - - 

To  other  near  ports 

119 

101 

Loads 

09,206 

70,932 

00,753 

Besides  the  amount  shipped  in  1793,  sixteen  thousand  loads  were  sent  di- 
rect to  Spain,  in  the  ships  Galga  and  Rey  Carlos.  Of  late  years,  coffee  has 
been  planted  with  the  greatest  success,  and  its  quality  is  not  inferior  to  any 
grown  in  America.  The  exportation  of  woods  for  the  building  of  houses 
and  vessels  is  considerable,  and  Lima  is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  this 
quarter.  On  a yearly  average,  the  following  articles  are  also  exported,  being 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  province  of  Guayaquil: — 


Sides  of  sole  leather,  tanned 
White  bees’  wax 
Yellow  do. 

Twisted  pita,  or  aloes  fibre 
Loose  do.  do. 

Coffee 

Rice 

Sarsaparilla 
Straw  bats  • 


- 

- 18,999 

. 

342  arrobas. 

- 

• 66  do. 

- 

- 8,173  lbs. 

. 

- 18,950  do. 

- 6,000  do. 

- 

- 365  quintals. 

. 30  do. 

- 

• 10,678  hats. 
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Ajonjoli,  (a  small  seed  like  caraway) 

Honey 
Cocoa  grease 

Dried  cocoa  nuts  - 

Tobacco  in  bundles 
Besides  trunks,  furniture.  Sic. 

In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  several  articles  are  manufactured 
in  the  sierras,  or  mountains,  and  brought  down  to  Guayaquil  to  be 
shipped,  as  fully  seen  from  the  annexed  list,  calculated  on  an  average  of  six 
years: — 


Cloths  (Cotton) 

215 

bales. 

Baize  ... 

184 

pieces. 

Serges  ... 

- 36,230 

varus. 

Tapes  ... 

- 1,782 

dollars  value 

Cotton  lace  - 

♦ 17 

dozens. 

Sieve-Cloths  - 

- 5,008 

do. 

Wooden  spoons 

- 1,338 

do. 

Rosaries  - - - 

631 

gross 

Carpets  ... 

53 

Jesuits'  bark  - - - 

- 5,585 

arrobas 

Paintings,  sculpture,  &c. 

24 

cases. 

216  arrobai 
122  jugs. 
1,303  lbs. 
13,061 

75,331  bundles. 


CHINA  TRADE 

or  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

(From  Pitkin’s  Statistical  View.) 


THE  first  American  vessel,  that  went  on  a trading  voyage  to  China, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York,  on  the  22d  day  ot  February,  1784,  and 
returned  on  the  11th  of  May,  1785.  She  was  three  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  burthen,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Green,  and  Samuel  Shaw,  Eaq. 
agent  for  the  owners. 

In  1789,  there  were  fifteen  American  vessels  at  Canton,  being  a greater 
number  than  from  any  other  nation,  except  Great  Britain.  For  many 
years  we  have  imported  more  Chinee  goods  than  were  wanted  for  our  con- 
sumption, and  which  we  have  again  exported  to  other  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  are  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and  China  ware.  Of  these, 
tea  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  quantity  of  this  article,  imported  and  con- 
sumed within  the  United  States,  has  increased  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  following  is  a statemeut  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  species 
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of  tea  paying  duties,  after  deducting  the  exportation!  from  the  importa- 
tions  for  each  of  the  years  from  I7»0  to  1800. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  as  some  tea  might  have  been  exported  without 
the  benefit  of  drawback,  the  whole  may  not  have  been  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  difference  cannot  be  great,  as  it  is  believed,  that  most 
of  the  tea  exported  had  the  benefit  of  the  drawback. 


TEAS. 


Bohea. 

Souchong. 

Hyron. 

Other  Green. 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1790 

2,059,684 

368,075 

530,613 

88,870 

3,047,2-42 

1791 

774,008 

91,123 

107,934 

12,932 

983,997 

1792 

2,332,802 

132,355 

115,263 

33,408 

2,614,008 

1793 

1,548,993 

369,687 

82,682 

8,007 

2,009,509 

1794 

2,095,416 

298,503 

29,754 

37,241 

2,460,914 

1795 

2,079,687 

146,457 

99,727 

48,247 

2,374,118 

1796 

1,778,007 

73,578 

239,102 

219,572 

2,3 10,259 

1797 

1 ,392,271 

185,359 

206,177 

224,592 

2,008,399 

1798 

1,079,139 

333,349 

194,616 

283,861 

1,890,965 

1799 

3,412,674 

309,598 

240,861 

538,370 

4,501,503 

1800 

1,891,434 

694,802 

533,613 

677,785 

3,797,634 

Total, 

20,444,145 

3,002,806 

2,380,512 

2,172,975 

28,000,548 

Making  in  the  whole,  for  eleven  years,  twenty -eight  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  pounds,  consumed  in  the  United  States,  being  on  an 
average  of  tbeee  years,  two  million  five  hundred  forty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  four  pounds  a year. 

The  following  quantity  of  teas  of  all  kinds  was  imported  and  exported 
from  1801  to  1812,  via. : — 


Imported. 

Exported. 

Consumed 

Ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1801 

4,086,960 

- 

1,409,233 

- 

2,677,707 

1802 

4,269,828 

- 

1,894,538 

- 

2,375,290 

1803 

6,033,529 

- 

3,146,492 

- 

2,007,037 

1804 

3,622,828 

1,219,233 

- 

2,403,593 

1805 

5,110,441 

1,788,888 

- 

3,330,553 

1806 

0,070,106 

2,002,207 

• 

4,868,599 

1607 

8,108,774 

2,663,061 

• 

5,445,713 

1808 

4,812,638 

237,883 

- 

4,574,755 

1809 

1,482,090 

1,770,616 

- 

- - 

1810 

• 

7,830,457 

1,337,732 

- 

6,501,725 

1811 

- 

3,018,118 

1,025,962 

- 

1,902,136 

1812 

- 

3,056,080 

519,262 

* 

2,536,827 

Making  an  average  consumption  for  the  twelve  years  of  three  million  two 
hundred  seventy-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds  a 
year. 

Vot.  Ill— No.  VI.  2 Y 
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The  value  of  goods  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  which  includes  nankeens, 
all  siik  and  cotton  goods,  and  China  ware,  imported  in  1797,  from  China 
and  the  East  Indies  generally,  but  principally  from  the  former,  amounted 
to  922,161  dollars.  The  average  value  of  goods  paying  the  same  duties  from 
China  and  other  native  Asiatic  powers  during  the  years  1802,  1803,  and 
1804,  was  about  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

From  1805  to  1813,  the  value  of  the  same  goods  was  as  follows,  viz : 


The  balance  of  trade  with  China,  as  it  appears  on  the  custom-house 
books,  is  much  against  the  United  States;  as  few  articles,  either  domestic 
or  foreign,  are  shipped  directly  from  the  United  States  to  that  country. 
The  payments  for  Chinese  goods  have  been  generally  made  in  specie, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  not  entered  at  the  custom-house ; or  in  seal 
skins  taken  in  the  South  Seas,  and  furs  procured  on  the  north  west  of  Ame- 
rica, and  carried  from  those  places  directly  to  China,  without  being  brought 
to  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  specie  exported  to  China,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  precision.  From  information,  however,  derived  from 
well  informed  merchants  concerned  in  the  trade,  and  from  the  value  of 
imports,  it  cannot  for  some  years  past  have  been  less,  (except  during  the 
late  war.)  than  between  two  and  three  millions  annually.  The  amount  of 
trade  in  seal  skins  and  furs  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
great  prices  obtained  at  Canton,  for  furs  procured  on  the  north  west  coast 
of  America,  by  t hose  who  were  with  Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage  of 
discovery,  induced  others  to  engage  in  this  trade.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Americans  led  them  very  early  to  engage  in  these  long  and  hazardous  trad- 
ing voyages.  The  first  of  the  kind  undertaken  from  the  United  States, 
was  from  Boston,  in  1788,  in  a ship  commanded  by  Captain  Kendrick. 
This  trade  at  first  afforded  great  profits  to  those  concerned,  and  it  has,  ever 
since  the  year  1788,  been  carried  on  from  the  United  States  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  with  greater  or  less  profit.  The  furs  are  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  many  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  principally  with  articles 
of  foreign  merchandize,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  natives  of  that  country. 
In  1800,  the  value  of  goods  shipped  to  the  north  west  coast,  and  to  the 
South  Seas,  was  827,748  dollars;  a part  of  these  wereundoubtedly  destined 
to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Not  only  has  the  north- 
west coast  been  explored  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Americans  for  fun,  but 
every  island  in  the  South  Seas,  and  every  part  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  has  been  visited,  in  search  of  seal  skins  for  the  same  market. 


Value — dollars. 


1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 


1,802,945 

2,190,454 

1,821,321 

2,003,540 

533,929 

3,374,850 

2,889,642 

1,801,013 

566,676 
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These  sealing  voyages  were  also,  at  first,  very  profitable,  and  induced 
many  others  to  engage  in  them.  The  business,  however,  was  overdone— 
the  seal,  in  a few  years,  became  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  worth  the  pursuit. 
The  value  of  this  trade,  in  furs  and  seal  skins,  has  been  many  niittions  to 
the  United  States. 


CLIMATE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colotiial  Journal. 


SIR, 

The  prejudices  once  subsisting  against  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  being 
fast  declining,  and  the  natural  resources  of  that  fine  and  valuable  country 
being  every  day  better  understood,  together  with  the  encouraging  views 
afforded  to  emigrants  to  that  Colony,  in  your  number  for  October  last, 
I have  thought  that  some  authentic  and  exact  data  on  its  climate  would  not 
be  the  least  valuable  communication  that  a correspondent  could,  at  this 
moment,  present  you  With.  In  consequence,  I have  transcribed  for  your 
use,  several  meteorological  tables,  kept  by  ingenious  persons  of  the  two 
principal  towns  of  Halifax  and  Windsor,  and  which,  though  not  entirely 
complete  in  the  series,  will  doubtlessly  be  found  sufficient  for  instituting  a 
comparison  with  the  weather  in  our  own  country  at  the  same  periods  of  the 
late  and  present  years.  The  terms  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  moist,  fair  and 
fool,  are  so  exclusively  comparative,  and  therefore  indefinite,  that  they  are 
of  little  use  in  enabling  us  to  understand  with  precision  the  qualities  of  any 
climate  to  the  description  of  which  they  applied  ; it  being  always  impos- 
sible for  us  to  know,  to  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  any  man  will  call 
comparatively  hot  or  cold,  very  hot,  or  very  cold,  4rc.  &c.  I may  be  per- 
mitted, however,  to  add,  that  even  the  data  afforded  by  philosophical  in- 
struments are  in  some  respects  deceitful ; since  there  exists  in  nature  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ciicumstances  capable  of  modifying  the  effect  of  any  given 
degree  of  atmospheric  heat  and  cold,  &c.  A philosophical  instrument  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  every  where  the  same ; while  the  human  body,  for  example, 
varies  without  end  in  its  susceptibility  of  temperature,  powers  of  resistance, 
&c.  To  say,  therefore,  that  because,  in  one  place,  and  at  one  time,  we 
experience  severe  heat  or  cold  when  the  mercury  is  at  any  given  level,  is 
no  argument  as  to  what  we  shall  feel,  at  any  other  place  or  lime,  when  the 
mercury  Is  either  as  high  or  as  low  again  as  before.  The  true-t  thermo- 
meter, therefore,  (the  thermometer  of  nature,)  i«,  for  many  purposes,  the 
state  of  natural  bodies,  as  plants,  animals,  ice. ; and  it  will  always  convey, 
not  only  more  distinct,  but  more  unerring  ideas,  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
a naturalist’s  calendar,  on  such  a day  martins  appeared,  and  on  such  a day 
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the  hawthorn  blossoms  were  open ; than,  on  such  a' da;  the  mercury  was  at 
40b  or  at  30°.  I am  happy,  therefore,  to  add,  that  in  one  of  the  accounts 
which  follow,  kept  at  Windsor,  you  will  find  these  natural  indications  care* 
fully  noted.  Y our  friends  in  Nova  Scotia  and  other  Colonies  will  probably 
take  the  hint. 

I am.  Sir,  & c. 

INQUIRER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

Kept  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 


MAY,  1816. 


Day  of  the 

Month. 

S 

X 

E 

o 

c 

IT 

X 

t 

X 

8 

1 

to 

-© 

a 

ii 

Rain. 

Snow  in  inches. 

Observations, 

. •.  ji 

i 

49 

30  17 

N.  E. 

3 

2 

37 

35 

N. 

3 

59 

09 

W. 

4 

46 

35 

N. 

5 

48 

33 

S.E. 

250 

Martins  appeared. 

6 

53 

25 

180 

Showers  of  rain  and  thunder. 

7 

71 

07 

S.W. 

300 

« 

66 

05 

S.  E. 

Gooseberry  in  leaf. 

P 

50 

14 

S.W. 

• 

10 

50 

15 

S.E 

050 

V ■ 1 t,  t - 

11 

52 

31 

N.W. 

i . • it 

12 

60 

46 

S.  E. 

200 

13  . 

09 

10 

S. 

14 

67 

29 

s. 

Lilac  in  leaf. 

15 

54 

41 

N.  W. 

16 

51 

39 

100 

IT 

61 

35 

s.  w. 

Sharp  frost  at  night. 

18 

59 

59 

w. 

IP 

66 

63 

s. 

Boblincoln  appeared. 

20 

71 

44 

w. 

21 

69 

44 

s. 

280 

4 : £ 

22 

65 

42 

*"  ' L 

23 

48 

63 

E. 

600 

1 

Humming-bird  appeared. 

54 

58 

63 

N. 

Marsh  violet  in  flower. 

25 

60 

77 

N. 

Willow  in  leaf,  ice  mg. 

26 

75 

66 

S. 

425 

Red  currant  in  blossom. 

27 

69 

13 

N. 

150 

Apple  and  pear  in  leaf. 

28 

62 

29  79 

N. 

29 

48 

30  10 

N.  W. 

200 

• j <H 

30 

52 

22 

S.  W. 

100 

Snow— frost  at  night 

31 

56 

60 

N.W. 

Willow  in  blossom. 

Note  The  thermometer  is  marked  in  degrees  of  Farenheit'e  ecale ; the  barome- 
ter, rain  and  snow  in  inches  and  decimal  parts ; all  registered  each  day  at  neon. 
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JUNE,  1816. 


Day  of  the 
Month. 

Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Winds. 

Rain. 

Observations. 

i 

74 

30  33 

N. 

2 

70 

23 

N.  E. 

Cherry  and  plum  in  blossom. 

3 

60 

18 

N. 

250 

4 

55  i 

41 

N. 

5 

63 

12 

S. 

050 

e 

62 

29  66 

S.  E. 

7 

47 

70  | 

WSW 

Rain  and  snow. 

8 

56 

90 

w. 

Thunder  at  night 

9 

56 

30  17 

N.W. 

160 

10 

53 

44 

N. 

11 

64 

60 

N. 

12 

66 

3b 

S.  W. 

13 

05 

20 

s.  w. 

100 

Rain  and  thunder. 

14 

74 

50 

N. 

15 

16 

54 

70 

44 

65 

N E. 
N.E. 

1100 

Thunder.  Apple  blossom. 

17 

71 

67 

S.  S.  E. 

075 

18 

71 

46 

S.  W. 

19 

82 

33 

S.E. 

050 

Lilac  in  flower. 

220 

56 

30 

N. 

21 

66 

40 

N.  W. 

22 

86 

18 

23 

90 

26 

N. 

24 

92 

25 

N. 

25 

56 

54 

N. 

Hawthorn  in  blossom. 

26 

70 

70 

27 

70 

52 

S. 

530 

28 

83 

41 

S. 

750 

20 

63 

59 

N. 

30 

72 

83 

N. 

JULY. 


1 

74 

30  59 

N.  E. 

a 

81 

43 

3 

76 

34 

S.  W. 

4 

78 

23 

S. 

340 

5 

72 

10 

W. 

6 

69 

29  91 

S.  S;  E. 

7 

60 

30  01 

S.  W. 

8 

Go- 

23 

W. 

9 

es 

35 

N. 

10 

68 

46 

W. 

11 

70 

61 

W. 

12 

83 

61 

E. 

13 

81 

31 

N.E. 

14 

72 

21 

N.E. 

120 

15 

83 

06 

E. 
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JULY  conlihucd. 


Day  of  the  I 
Month.  | 

V 

3 

s 

c 

1 

V4 

g 

l 

Winds. 

Rain. 

• 1 

Observations. 

16 

82 

30 

w.  s.  wJ 

17 

87 

26 

W.  S.  W. 

18 

85 

40 

W.N.VV. 

19 

86 

32 

W. 

20 

84 

36 

W. 

Wild  rose  in  flower. 

21 

70 

20 

100 

22 

70 

40 

N. 

* 

23 

80 

28 

W. 

24 

78 

26 

vv. 

150 

25 

72 

00 

w.s.  w. 

Farmers  begin  to  mow. 

26 

74 

10 

N.  W. 

27 

78 

36 

N. 

28 

80 

40 

E. 

29 

06  ! 

32 

N.  E. 

250 

30 

70 

26 

E. 

100 

31 

80 

35 

N. 

500 

SEPTEMBER. 


i 

56 

30  90 

W. 

2 

68 

10 

W. 

3 

79 

09 

W. 

4 

66 

36 

N.W. 

5 

64 

38 

N.  W. 

6 

64 

01 

W. 

120 

7 

70 

29 

N. 

8 

74 

40 

S.  S.  E. 

050 

9 

84 

46 

S.  S.  E. 

10 

63 

45 

N.  W. 

11 

60 

CO 

N. 

12 

59 

68 

N.  N.W. 

13 

64 

81 

N.  E. 

14 

68 

71 

S.  S.  E. 

15 

78 

36 

S.  E. 

100 

16 

81 

29 

S. 

17 

71 

53 

N. 

18 

G6 

61 

N. 

19 

75 

72 

N. 

20 

72 

51 

S.  E. 

530 

21 

58 

42 

N. 

22 

69 

55 

W. 

23 

70 

51 

24 

62 

28 

N.  E. 

25 

52 

48 

N. 

26 

48 

57 

N. 

27 

42 

82 

N. 

28 

58 

92 

29 

72 

66 

30 

67 

50 

N. 
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atrtjrtss. 

The  SroRTs  of  the  pir.LD  are  among  the  few  primitive  pursuits  of  manf 
which  htnre  accompanied  him  through  every  peited  of  lm  history.  That 
which  isi  hm  rmler  condition  supplied  Irira  with  food  and  miaienl,  now 
constitutes  his  amusement,  and  invigorates  his  frame.  There  is  no  nation 
among  whom  these  Sports  are  unknown,  however  they  vary  in  their 
diameter.  Tire  Eastern  JVfotwrch,  in  oriental  pomp,  amrebes  forth  to  hunt 
the  Lion  and  the  Tiger;  the  English  Gentleman,  mounted  on  his  well-bred 
hunter,  pursues  the  Stag  and  the  Fox.  The  exercise  is  manly  and  healthful, 
and  dw-trrves  to  hold  pre-envioofice  ahnv<*  the  efiegMiiote  enjoyments  of 
domestic  luxury. 

The  Author  of  the  present  work  can  speak  with  confidence  upon  this 
point,  for  he  lias  long  shared  in  all  the  delights  of  the  Field.  But  their 
robust  and  active  character  does  not  suit  advancing  years;  and  as  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  relinquish  the  practical  enjoyment  of  them,  lie  hopes 
to  cheer  his  retirement  with  their  theoretical  description,  and  in  laying  down 
rules  by  which  others  may  attain  n perfect  acquaintance  with  them.  lie 
is  induced  to  believe,  that  the  entreaties  of  his  Sporting  Friends  to  attempt 
the  undertaking,  will  not  be  useless  to  tl*e  public.  His  own  experience  is 
great;  and  he  can  rely  upon  the  kind  contributions  of  those  who  liave  shared 
with  him  m the  jocund  toil  of  many  a stubborn  field. 

That  we  have  several  good  and  elaborate  Treatises  upon  particular 
divisions  of  Field  Sports,  is  readily  acknowledged;  but  we  have  no 
work  of  a portable  nature,  which  comprehends  the  a rkok  of  them.  The 
Autlior’s  object,  therefore,  is  to  present,  in  as  compressed  a form  as  real 
utility  will  admit,  Instructions  in  nil  the  various  Sports  in  Modem  Prac- 
tice; thereby  forming  a book  of  general  reference  on  the  subject,  and 
including  in  One  Volume,  what  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  without 
purchasing  mqny  and  expensive  qiics. 

The  British  Fimui  SoArps  wiU  be  divided  into  Sections,  each  of 
which  will  form  a subject,  and  be  treuted  separately  and  systematically. 
The  work  will  be  Accompanied  with  a Sporting  Calendar,  pointing 
Out  the  various  diversions  iis  they  fell  in  each  Month  of  rhe  year and 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  subject,  the  necessary  Legal  Information 
appertaining  to  it  will  be  given  in  a concise  digest  of  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  at  present  in  force;  for  which  the  Author  is  indebted  to  an 
eminent  Sporting  Member  of  the  Law. 

Anxious  that  nothing  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  or  gratification  of 
the  Sportsman  should  be  omitted,  and  with  a view  to  comprise  as  much 
interesting  matter  as  possible  upon  all  Rural  Sports,  Communications, 
addressed  to  the  Publishers*  wULbe  highly  acceptable  to  the  Author, 
whether  consisting  of  useful  practical  Information,  old  Customs,  amusing 
authenticated  Anecdotes,  tpiritad  Srapf,  or  Poetry,  on  the  Field,  ibe 
Chase,  or  the  Course. — Bv'Vtlcfi  menus,  and  the  extensive  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made*  be  is  confident  of  produemg  such  a work  on 
the  subject  of  Field  Sports,  as,  in  point  of  Paper,  Printing,  Illustration, 
and  Embellishment,  is  not  to' be  found  in  the  English  Language. 

w -q  *--«**■ 

W.  Wilson,  PriaUr,  4,  Grevillc-  Street,  London. 
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NOVEMBER. 


Day  of  the 
Month. 

% 

o 

-C 

Wind. 

1 Itain. 
1 

Snow. 

REMARKS. 

1 

58 

S. 

Mostly  clear. 

2 

50 

W. 

Clear. 

3 

54 

Mostly  cloudy. 

4 

04 

S.  E. 

- > clear. 

5 

60 

S.  E. 

250 

— ■■  ■ cloudy. 

6 

60 

S.  E. 

Cloudy,  showers. 

1 

61 

S.  E. 

Du.  ' 
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NOVEMBER  continu'd. 


Day  of  the  | 
Month.  1 

' 

t 

| 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

REMARKS. 

8 

67 

S.  E. 

060 

Cloudy. 

9 

68 

S.  E. 

1,400 

Do.  ' 

10 

49 

200 

Mostly  cloudy. 

11 

40 

Do. 

12 

35 

N.  E. 

800 

Cloudy. 

13 

37 

W.  N.  W. 

900 

Do. 

14 

43 

W. 

Do. 

15 

47 

S.  K. 

100 

Mostly  cloudy. 

16 

46 

w. 

Clear. 

17 

51 

s.  w. 

Do. 

18 

64 

s.  w. 

Mostly  cloudy. 

19 

70 

s.  w. 

Clear. 

20 

68 

w. 

Cloudy. 

21 

65 

s. 

600 

Do. 

22 

24 

N. 

Mostly  clear. 

23 

28 

N. 

cloudy. 

24 

• 

4 

s.  w. 

250 

4 

Do. 

25 

31 

N. 

Do. 

26 

29 

N.  W. 

Mostly  clear. 

27 

35 

280 

cloudy. 

28 

26 

N.  W. 

Do. 

29 

21 

W. 

Clear. 

30 

34 

N.  E. 

Cloudy. 

DECEMBER. 


i 

32 

N.W. 

; 

o 

26 

N.  W. 

3 

26 

E. 

2 

4 

31 

W. 

5 

29 

S. 

0 

47 

s.  w. 

7 

W.N.W. 

8 

46 

S.  W. 

9 

13 

X.  N.W. 

5 

10 

24 

E. 

11 

20 

12 

47 

180 

13 

55 

W. 

14 

39 

N.W. 

15 

19 

N. 

16 

16 

N. 

15 

17 

II 

N.  W. 

18 

24 

E. 

1 

19 

17 

N.W. 

20 

20 

21 

31 

W. 

22 

6 

N.W. 

23 

35 

S. 

Mostly  cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Mostly  clear. 

Do. 

Mostly  cloudv. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mostly  clear. 
Cloudy. 

Mostly  cloudy. 
|C'loudy ; showers 
Clear. 

Mostly  cloudy. 

cloudy. 

clear. 

cloudy. 

Clear. 

Mostly  clear. 

Do. 

Clear. 

'Mostly  cleat 
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DECEMBER  continued. 


JANUARY,  1817. 


1 43  Clear. 

2 38  V.  N.  W.  Mostly  cloudy. 

3 22  N.W.  Clear;  raio  at  night. 

4 40  S.  1,850  Cloudv;  storm  at  night. 

5 20  N.  W.  Mostly  cloudy. 

6 *2  W.  5 Mostly  clear. 

7 36  N.  Cloudy. 

8 19  N.  Mostly  clear. 

9 24  Mostly  cloudy,  with  snow. 

10  38  S.  E.  2 Mostly  cloudy. 

11  46  S.  W.  Mostly  clear. 

12  20  S.  W.  Mostly  cloudv. 

13  12  N.W.  Mostly  clear. 

14  13  N.  W.  Mostly  cloudy. 

15  II  W.  Mostly  clear ; thermometer  J 2 A.  M, 

16  12  N.  E.  Mostly  clear. 

17  24  S.  Clear. 

18  35  E.  1,300  Cloudy,  great  storm. 

IB  22  S.  W.  Mostly  cloudv. 

20  10  N.W.  1 Do. 

2 1 22  1 Mostly  clear. 

22  21  N,  Mostly  cloudy. 

23  24  N.  Do. 

24  25  N.  2 Clear,  snow  at  night. 

25  22  N.  Mostly  cloudy. 

26  30  E.  3 Cloudy. 

27  20  N.  Mostly  cloudv. 

28  1 N.W.  Mostly  cloudy ; therm.  J at  9 A.  M. 

29  I W.  Clear;  thermometer at  8 A.  M. 

30  7 N.W.  Mostly  clear. 

31  11  W.  I Do. 

The  following  are  tables  kept  at  Halifax,  during  parts  of  the  same 
period. 

V*i.  III.— No.  VI.  3 Z 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 
Diary  of  the  /Feather  kept  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


AUGUST,  1816. 


o 

c.  . 
o "5 

O'* 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

REMARK*. 

20 

70 

N. 

Fair. 

27 

64 

N.  W. 

Rain. 

28 

66 

S.  S.  W. 

Fair. 

29 

76 

S.  E. 

Fair,  showery. 

30 

68 

S.  S.  E. 

Fair. 

31 

66 

S.  E. 

Cloudy. 

OCTOBER. 

14 

52 

W.  S.  W. 

Cloudy. 

15 

57 

s. 

Rain. 

16 

62 

S.  S.  E. 

Fog. 

17 

55 

S.  S.  E. 

Rain. 

18 

54 

W.  S.  w. 

Cloudy. 

19 

50 

N.  N.  W. 

Clear. 

20 

48 

N. 

Do. 

21 

51 

N.  N.  W. 

Rain. 

22 

54 

S.  S.  E. 

Do. 

23 

58 

N.  S.  E. 

Do. 

24 

52 

N.  N.  W. 

Clear. 

25 

43 

N.W. 

Do. 

26 

50 

N.  E. 

Misty. 

27 

49 

S.  E. 

Rain. 

28 

46 

N.  W. 

Clear. 

29 

48 

W. 

Do. 

30 

50 

N.  E. 

Do. 

31 

45 

S. 

Do. 

NOVEMBER. 

1 

49 

S.  S.  E. 

Rain. 

2 

49 

W. 

Fair. 

3 

54 

S.S.  E. 

Rain. 

4 

52 

S.  E. 

Fair. 

5 

53 

S.  S.  E. 

liain. 

0 

53 

S. 

Do. 

7 

56 

S. 

Cloudy 

8 

52 

s. 

Inin. 

9 

55 

s. 

[Jo. 

10 

45 

X.  N.  W. 

Jo. 

11 

42 

N. 

‘'air. 

12 

36 

E. 

^ain,  snow. 

13 

38 

N. 

•"air. 

U 

41 

N.  N.  W. 

Jo. 

40 

S.  E. 

Rain. 
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NOVEMBER  continued. 


Dav  of  the 
Month. 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

REMARKS. 

16 

40 

X.  X.  W. 

Clear. 

17 

49 

w.  s.  vv. 

— 

18 

54 

w. 

— 

19 

53 

w. 

— 

20 

54 

w.  s.  w. 



21 

54 

w.  s.  w. 

Rain. 

22 

27 

N.W. 

Fair. 

23 

28 

s. 

Do. 

24 

40 

S.  8.  E. 

Rain. 

25 

28 

N.N.  E. 

6 now. 

20 

20 

N. 

Clear. 

*7 

36 

N.  E. 

Kain  and  sleet. 

28 

30 

X.  N.  W. 

Clear. 

29 

25 

N.W. 

Do. 

30 

39 

E.  S.  E. 

Rain. 

DECEMBER. 

1 

34 

W.N.W. 

Clear. 

o 

20 

X. 

— 

3 

28 

E.  N.  E. 

Dull. 

4 

23 

X.  W. 

Clear. 

5 

29 

W. 

— - 

6 

39 

W. 

— 

7 

43 

W. 

— 

8 

44 

s.  w. 

— 

9 

22 

N. 

10 

20 

X.  E. 

Snow. 

11 

30 

X.  X.  E. 

Clear. 

12 

48 

S S.  E. 

Kain. 

13 

45 

W.  S.  w. 

Clear. 

14 

39 

W.  X.  w. 

Cloudy. 

15 

23 

X. 

Clear. 

10 

24 

X.  X.  w. 

Snow  ; thermometer  4 below  0. 

17 

14 

X.  N.  W. 

Clear. 

18 

32 

X. 

Calm. 

19 

21 

X.  w. 

Cloudv. 

20 

21 

22 

28 

34 

© 

T 

X.  X.  E. 
W.  X.  w. 
N. 

Clear. 

___  > 

23 

33 

w. 

— 

24 

38 

X.  E. 

— 

25 

42 

S. 

Rain. 

20 

31 

X. 

Dull. 

27 

44 

s. 

Rain. 

28 

34 

X.  w. 

Clear. 

29 

28 

w. 

Snow. 

30 

17 

X.  w. 

— 

31 

— 

— 

— 
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• JANUARY,  U1T. 


The  author  of  the  preceding  tables  kept  at  Windsor  affords  us  the  follow- 
ing general  remarks : — 

A very  general  opinion  prevails,  that  the  summer  of  this  present  year 
(1816)  has  been  cold  beyond  any  example  in  former  times.  But  it  does 
not  so  appear  upon  reverting  to  the  journal  from  which  the  foregoing  ex* 
tract  has  been  made. 

The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  in  June  this  year  was  67  23 

July  - * 75  87 

August  - 76  26 

Average  of  these  three  months  * - 73  12 
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The  average  for  eighteen  years  was  as  follows : — 

June  ....  . - TO  48 

July 75  73 

August  ...  75  54 

Average  of  the  three  summer  months  for  eighteen  years  - 73  01 

So,  that  the  average  of  this  summer  is  less  than  one  degree  below  that  of 
eighteen  others ; and  by  comparing  the  months  singly,  we  find  many  in- 
stances of  greater  cold,  exceptingJune,  and  that  nearly  equalled. 


The  average 

of  June 

The  average  of  J 

uly 

The  average  of  Aug. 

1704 

was 

69 

8 

1796 

was  73 

0 

17144 

was  71 

9 

1795 

— 

67 

6 

1801 

— 72 

0 

1797 

— 78 

4 

1796 

— 

69 

4 

1804 

— 70 

8 

1801 

73 

f 

1797 

— 

67 

7 

1806 

— 73 

1803 

— 73 

9 

1799 

— 

68 

1804 

— 69 

a 

The  following  is  a meteorological  history  of  February  last,  deduced  from 
observations  made  in  Halifax : — 

Average  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month — 212.  This  average  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  February,  during  several  years  passed,  except 
two,  as  the  following  list  will  show: — 


Feb.  181X5—32 

1 804 —  264 

1805— 271 

1806— 23 

1807— 244 


Feb.  1808—284 
*180(4—104 

1810— 244 

1811— 24 

1812— 234 


Feb.  1813  26{ 

1814— 274 

1815— 194 

1816— 244 

1817— 21 


Average — at  freezing,  1 day ; above  do.  3 ; below  do.  24 
2 days  dull  weather  1 day  wind,  snow,  and  hail 

6 dull  w ith  snow  17  days  fine  and  clear. 

1 high  wind  

1 — rain  and  wind  28 


Northerly  winds 

Easterly 

Southerly 


70  Westerly 
40  Calms  - 
24 


84 

e 


Halifax  is  situated  in  44°  40'  north  latitude,  63°  80'  west  longitude,  and 
Windsor  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  north-west  of  Halifax. 

• Every  dsy  this  month,  the  thermometer',  at  au  average,  was  below  the 
freezing  point. 
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DISTRESS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal . 


SIR, 

The  resident  population  of  this  island  amounts  to  nearly  a hundred 
thousand  people : they  are  governed  by  a moveable  Governor,  and  laws 
framed  for  a moveable  fishery.  Laws,  anil  a government,  having  an  annual 
termination,  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the  continuity  of  interests  of  a 
resident  people.  It  would  be  extending  this  ietter  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
your  publication  to  enter  into  a history  of  those  contentions  which,  ever 
since  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  have  divided  the  residents,  who  were 
St  all  times  anxious  for  regular  government,  useful  institutions,  and  the  ap- 
propriation and  cultivation  of  the  lands;  and  the  adventurers,  who  were 
hostile  to  all  these,  and  every  improvement  and  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Any  person,  who  will  read  Mr.  Reeves'  History  of 
the  Laws  of  Newfoundland,  will  be  convinced  of  these  facts. 

That  our  government  and  laws  are  not  calculated  to  developc  our  capa- 
bilities, or  supply  our  wants,  our  present  situation  is  a conclusive  proof. 
The  scarcity  of  every  necessary  of  life  at  once  proclaims  the  ignorance 
and  improvidence  of  our  government.  The  indecent  state  of  our  streets 
attests  the  insufficiency  of  our  police ; and  all  with  whom  I have  conversed 
complain  loudly  of  our  iniquitous  laws. 

Our  Governors  being  absent  nine  months  out  of  twelve,  and  their  appoint- 
ments being  only  for  three  years,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  character  and  disposition,  that  they  can  feel  an  interest 
in  our  fortunes,  or  pride  in  our  improvement.  I am  happy  in  the  infor- 
mation that  Newfoundland,  for  the  future,  will  have  the  advantage  of  a re- 
sident Governor.  I feel  considerable  pride  in  being,  confessedly,  the 
means  of  inducing  ilis  Majesty's  ministers  to  adopt  this  essential  improve- 
ment. 

The  prohibition  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the 
present  scarcity  of  every  necessary  of  life.  Lands,  capable  of  supporting 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  country,  are  susceptible,  by  proper  culture,  of 
producing  all  those  grasses,  seeds,  and  roots,  which  are  the  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  man  and  cattle. 
But  would  any  rational  man  purchase  an  estate  without  a title ? Would  any 
man  in  his  senses  cultivate  a tract  of  land  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  can 
only  have  the  very  uncertain  tenure  of  occupancy,  for  which  he  could 
have  no  title-deeds,  which  would  enable  him  to  mortgage,  sell,  orsecure  by 
will  to  his  children  l A capricious  Governor  might  deprive  his  children  of 
their  inheritance,  or  subject  them  to  a burthensome  and  degrading  rent. 
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The  law*  of  this  country  are  in  hostility  to  hereditary  possessions,  every 
thing  being  considered  as  goods  and  chattels:  landed  property  has  not  the 
necessary  protection  to  secure  the  success  of  the  agriculturist  The  pro- 
prietor of  a farm  might  be  in  debt,  as  most  landed  proprietors  are,  and 
liis  creditor  might,  in  a moment  of  spleen,  or  some  worse  feeling,  take  out 
a writ  against  him,  and  attach,  even  before  trial,  his  farm-stock  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  as  to-day ; have  judgment  against  him  to-morrow;  a 
few  days  more,  that  summary  justice,  so  peculiar  to  our  Island,  would  be  en- 
forced, and  the  labour  and  industry  of  a life  might  be  sold  for  two  or  three 
years’  purchase,  or  one  tenth  of  its  intrinsic  value! 

The  terms  on  which  grants  of  land  have  lately  been  given  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  St  John's,  are  oppressive  and  degrading,  unworthy 
the  acceptance  of  any  man  of  property.  Being  confined  to  four  acres,  they 
are  not  an  object  for  the  cultivator,— they  are  burthened  with  an  annual 
rent  of  2 s.  9 d.  per  acre,  and  a fine  of  8a.  3d.  per  acre  every  thirty  years. 
They  may  at  any  lime  be  taken  possession  of  by  government,  on  giving  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  (he  proprietor.  'The  grantee,  or  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  * cannot  assign  over  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  or  their  interests 
’ without  the  consent  of  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland  for  the  time  being 
* first  had  and  obtained.’  In  the  grants  there  is  a reservation  to  the  |>ublic 
of  all  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  and  twenty  feet  on  their  respective  banks. 

During  the  summer  of  1813,  on  Sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats  announc- 
ing, in  the  Royal  Gazette,  that  he  was  authorised  to  give  grants  of  land  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation,  I,  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  an  essential  im- 
provement in  our  system,  applied  to  ilis  Excellency  for  a considerable 
grant  of  land,  and,  in  order  to  give  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  the 
agricultural  spirit  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  only  required  the  cheers 
ing  and  fostering  care  of  government  to  render  available,  offered  to  establish 
a small  agricultural  society,  provided  it  could  have  the  patronage  of  the 
Governor.  To  this  offer  His  Excellency  replied,  ' that  however  useful  such 
an  institution  might  be,  while  a doubt  remained  of  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s government  entirely  abandoning  the  present  system,  he  should  not 
be  authorised  in  patronizing  such  an  institution.  ’ 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  will  any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  agriculture 
is  not  discouraged  by  our  laws  and  government!  Had  government  been 
sufficiently  wise  to  encourage  agriculture,  the  town  of  Saint  John’s  would 
not,  at  this  moment,  be  in  want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  poor,  and  without 
credit  with  the  mercantile  world.  To  all  this  it  will,  perhaps,  be  replied, 
that  I give  assertion  without  proof ; but  look  at  the  imports  of  live  stock 
and  vegetables  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  make  a reasonable  calculation 
of  what  they  might  have  cost,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  accumulated  sum 
is  equal  to  all  the  property  now  in  the  island — equal  to  all  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  trade:  and  if  it  is  allowed  that  all  the  live  stock  and  vege- 
tables imported  into  St.  John's  might  have  been  reared  and  produced 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  harbour,  which  I contend  would  hare  been  the 
case,  had  it  not  been  for  the  moveable  system,  which  blasted  all  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator,  what  would  have  been  the  difference  of  our  situation  1 
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Instead  or  scarcity  and  poverty,  we  should  now  enjoy  plenty  and  affluence. 
Even  in  the  year  of  1813,  had  the  grants  of  land  been  extensive  and  on  li- 
beral terms,  and  had  government  lent  its  patronage  and  support,  such,  at 
that  time,  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  they  possessed  such  ample 
means  for  the  purpose,  that  much  of  our  present  distress  would  have  been 
averted.  Even,  under  all  the  discouraging  circumstances,  the  town  of  St. 
John’s  is,  at  this  moment,  considerably  relieved,  perhaps  preserved  from  fa- 
mine, by  the  recent  cultivation  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  remote  causes  of  our  present  calamities  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
peculiarity  of  our  laws  and  government,  strengthened  and  aided  by  a sys- 
tem of  misrepresentation.  The  effect  of  the  remote  causes  is  brought  into 
action  more  powerfully  by  the  concurrent  operation  of  what  may  be  termed 
immediate  and  accidental  causes. 

The  failure  of  the  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Colonics,  has  rendered  bread  and  flour  scarce  and  dear,  which  is 
felt  in  a peculiar  manner  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  who  are  prohi- 
bited from  receiving  those  articles,  or  any  other  necessary,  direct  from  the 
United  States.  The  cession  of  the  best  fishing-part  of  our  island  to 
France,  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  out  of  employment  a great  number 
of  planters  and  servants  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  what  is 
usually  termed  the  French  shore. 

If  the  policy  of  the  empire  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  such  a sacri- 
fice to  France,  most  assuredly  His  Majesty's  subjects,  who  had  been  induced 
to  resort  there  for  the  object  of  fishing,  were  entitled  to  some  consideration 
for  the  loss  and  injury  they  were  called  upon  to  sustain  forthe  general  good. 
Government  could  not  do  less  than  afford  a passage  to  the  superabundant 
and  unprovided  population  to  their  native  homes ; to  a set  of  naked  and 
starving  beings,  who  could  not  find  employment  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  act  of  the  Government  itself.  I consider  this  necessary  exertion  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  the  smallest  of  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  some  re- 
cent transactions.  The  catch  of  fish  last  year  not  being  more  than  two 
thirds  of  what  is  usual,  and  the  weather  being  peculiarly  unfavourable  for ' 
curing  it,  tended  very  much  to  impoverish  the  planters  and  sharcs-men. 
The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  fish  at  the  various  markets  in 
Europe  is  another  cause  of  the  present  poverty  and  distress.  The 
insolvency  of  several  large  mercantile  houses,  which  swept  away  the 
accumulated  hard  earnings  of  many  industrious  planters  and  servants,  and 
threw  upon  the  town  of  Saint  John’s  dishonoured  bills  to  the  amount  of 
-£100,000  with  au  expense  upon  that  sum  of  more  than  15,000.  To  the 
abstraction  from  the  usual  capital,  which  these  misfortunes  produced,  a 
great  deal  must  be  ascribed. 

The  conflagration  on  the  1 2th  of  February , 1 8 1 6,  destroyed  property,  in 
the  town  of  St.  Johns,  to  the  amount  of  .£100,000. 

When,  to  all  these  calamities,  is  added  the  e-iormous  price  of  every  ne- 
cessary of  life,  being  three  times  what  is  fair  and  just,  it  will  not  surprise  any 
considerate  and  thinking  man,  that  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Johns  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  want. 

Several  of  the  above  causes  are  only  temporary  j others,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
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will  not  again  visit  us ; and  all,  by  wise  and  and  patriotic  measures,  might 
have  been  softened,  or  entirely  removed. 

1 still  look  forward  to  prosperous  and  happy  times,  when,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a permanent  government,  and  laws  adapted  to  our  wants  and 
circumstances,  plenty  will  be  found  in  our  dwellings ; and  that  when  con- 
fidence and  enterprize  will  again  characterize  our  merchants,  the  town  of 
St.  John’s,  which  is  now  a mass  of  filth  and  disorganization,  when  it  be- 
comes the  seat  of  a resident  government  and  legislature,  and  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  a police,  will  increase  in  wealth,  multiply  in  population,  and 
improve  in  all  its  moral  attributes.  We  shall  have  the  full  advantages  of  a 
garrison,  well  appointed,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  afford,  in  time  of  need, 
assistance  to  the  out- harbours,  none  of  which  have,  at  this  distressing  mo- 
ment, a single  soldier  to  aid  the  civil  authorities.  If  the  awe,  rational,  and 
economical  system  of  surrogating  is  to  be  perpetuated,  we  shall  not  want  a 
war  to  bring  a large  squadron  to  our  harbour,  for  that  will  be  necessary  for 
the*  dignity , the  comfort,  and  accommodation,  of  our  naval  surrogates.  No 
man  will  presume  to  say,  that  ships  of  war  are  sent  here  for  our  preserva- 
tion. For  the  protection  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, only  a small  man  of  war  schooner,  with  some  thirty  men  laid  up  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  John’s. 

The  creation  of  roads,  leading  from  St.  John’s  to  the  various  districts  of 
the  island,  will  be  as  streams  bringing  us  wealth  and  comfort.  The  reve- 
nues and  government  rents,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
will  be  principally  expended  in  the  town  of  St.  John’s,  instead  of  being 
sent  out  of  the  island,  to  its  annual  impoverishment,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Declaratory  Act.  The  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  reducing  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  one  half,  a family  which  now  only  exists  on  a thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  will  be  able  to  live  on  six  hundred. 

In  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  couutry,  I consider  liberal  bounties 
to  the  exporters  of  fish  absolutely  necessary  to  the  revival  of  the  trade ; but, 
they  should  be  extended  equally  to  the  fish  caught  in  shore  and  on  the 
Banks.  I cannot  discover  for  what  reason  a certain  anonymous  writer  in 
this  place  has  recommended  a larger  bounty  for  fish  caught  on  the  Banks, 
than  in-shore,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  a systematic  hostility  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a resident  people.  The  French  government  have  thought  differ- 
ently, in  giving  greater  encouragement  to  the  in-shore  fishery  than  the 
Great  Bank  fishery,  and  I think  they  are ‘wise  in  so  doing.  Bounties,  how- 
ever, are  only  a palliative  and  temporary  remedy  for  our  evils,  and  they 
will  be  of  little  use,  unless  other  means  are  thought  of.  The  most  important 
branch  of  our  fishery  is  that  of  the  seal.  The  dangerous  and  ever  watchful 
employment  of  scaling  is  adapted  to  inure  those  prosecuting  it,  to  all 
Ibose  perils  and  difficulties,  and  that  endurance  of  cold,  so  necessary  to 
be  encountered  by  those  following  a sea-faring  life.  When  seamen  are 
wanted  by  our  government,  to  man  the  navy,  sealers , as  being  good 
marks-raen,  are  entitled  to  a preference  above  all  others.  The  fish  now 
caught  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  by  British  vessels,  dbes  not  amount 
to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  quantity  exported  by  British  subjects.  The 
,flumber  of  vessels  employed  on  the  Banks  does  not  amount  to  one  half 
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the  number  of  those  employed  in  the  seal-fishery ; and  the  number  ol 
sailors  on  board  bankers,  are  not  equal  to  one  third  of  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  seal-fishery.  But  the  Bank  fishery  is  a movable  fishery,  the 
only  stay  and  hope  of  those  who  have  been  ever  hostile  to  the  interests  of  a 
resident  people.  The  seal  is  a resident  fishery,  which  must  be  carried  on 
by  a resident  people.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  and  of  a nature 
to  give  riches  and  independence  to  enterprising  planters.  The  produce  of 
urab,  in  oils  and  skins,  as  going  immediately  to  the  mother  country,  must 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire,  supplying 
its  wants  in  those  articles  which  otherwise  must  be  procured  from  a fo- 
reign market.  This  most  important  and  valuable  fishery  must  be  aban- 
doned this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  ne- 
cessary articles  of  provisions  to  outfit  the  sealing  vessels ; and  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  will  be  deprived  of  their  usual  spring  employment. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

St.  John's,  Feb.  25,  1817.  WILLIAM  CABSON.  , 


NATURE,  IMPORTANCE,  AND  EXISTING  DIFFICULTIES, 
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AS  erroneous  ideas  are  almost  universally  prevalent  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  Newfoundland  trade,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  preface  the  statement  of  its  present  obstructions  and 
burdens  with  a brief  description  of  its  peculiar  features. 

When  this  trade  was  first  established,  the  merchants  and  their  imme- 
diate servants  were  the  only  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  it  The  mer- 
chant, residing  in  England,  made  his  outfit  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  both 
as  it  respected  the  number  of  servants  he  engaged,  and  the  quantity  of 
provisions  and  tackle  he  provided,  on  a scale  proportioned  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  intended  to  cany  on  the  fishery } the  fish  was  wholly  caught, 
cured,  and  exported  by  his  own  servants,  and  a very  small  establishment 
(if  any)  was  left  in  the  island  through  the  winter. 

In  process  of  time,  howev  er,  a third  class  of  persons  sprang  up,  consist- 
ing of  servants  or  sailors  who  had  chosen  to  remain  in  the  island  after 
the  period  of  their  servitude  had  elapsed,  and  of  their  descendants,  born 
in  Newfoundland.  These  persons,  denominated  planters,  procured  sup- 
plies of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  implements  for  the  fishery,  from 
the  merchants,  engaging  to  pay  for  the  — ir  in  fish  and  oil. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  division  of  labour  was  best  calculated 
to  promote  die  success  of  the  fishery  , — the  merchant  attending  ta  those 
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parti  of  the  tTadc  which  were  strictly  commercial — such  as  procuring  the 
needful  articles  of  provision,  clothing,  implements,  and,  in  short,  every 
necessary  whatsoever,  which  he  lodged  in  his  stores,  and  issued  from  time 
to  time  to  the  planters,  as  their  occasions  required ; and  in  the  autumn 
receiving  the  fish  and  oil  in  payment,  which  he  exported  to  such  parts  of 
Europe  as  his  judgment  directed.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  planter 
was  solely  occupied  in  the  catching  and  curing  of  fish,  and  preparing  the 
oil,  for  which  his  laborious  habits  peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  in  which  his 
own  interest  prompted  him  to  the  utmost  diligence. 

So  preferable  has  this  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  been  found,  that  it 
has  been  gradually  superseding  the  mode  first  adopted  ; and,  at  the  present 
time,  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  the  servants  of  merchants  is  extremely 
trifling,  whilst  that  caught  by  the  planters  and  their  servants  is  equal  to 
the  demand  of  every  market  in  the  world. 

These  details  may  appear  unnecessary  \ but  it  will  presently  be  shown, 
that  one  of  the  difficulties,  which  now  obstructs  the  trade,  is  owing  to  the 
legislative  acts  respecting  Newfoundland  having  almost  always  (but  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  to  be  referred  to)  been  framed  on  a supposition  that  the 
fishery  is  prosecuted  wholly  by  English  merchants,  whereas,  in  fact,  it 
is  by  Newfoundland  planters. 

But,  to  come  at  once  to  the  actual  distresses  of  the  trade,  and  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  them, — we  have  to  observe,  that  our  trade,  which  during 
the  late  war  in  Spain,  exported  in  one  year  1,200,000  quintals  of  fish,  is* 
now  reduced  to  little  more  than  half ; and  the  population  of  the  island, 
which  is  very  little  diminished,  is  of  course  excessive  to  an  alarming  and 
distressing  degree:  for  as  the  people  depend  wholly  on  the  reward  of 
labour  for  support,  the  loss  of  employment  is  to  them  the  loss  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  consequences,  during  the  last  winter,  even  so 
far  as  they  are  already  known,  have  been  dreadful  j — a lawless,  because 
starving  population,  have  been  seen,  in  various  parts,  breaking  open  the' 
merchants’  stores,  and  carrying  off  their  property,  or  seizing  the  vessels 
that  arrived  with  provisions,  and  in  both  cases  setting  the  police  'such  as 
it  is)  altogether  at  defiance ; in  one  instance,  going  with  arms  in  their! 
hands,  demanding  and  enforcing  a supply  of  provisions  from  the  sitting 
magistrates.  ‘Further  details  on  this  subject  have  been  laid  before  govern- 
ment, proving  the  alarm  and  anxiety  which  existed  at  the  date  of  the  last' 
letters,  evtn  in  St.  John’s  itself. 

But  to  what  (it  may  be  asked)  is  this  diminution  in  the  demand  for  fish' 
to  be  ascribed  ? It  may  be  ascribed  to  three  principal  causes,  viz. — 

1 . The  heavy  new  duties  imposed  on  the  article  in  Spain  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  those  imposed  by  Murat  at  Naples* 
but  confirmed  by  the  king  since  his  restoration. 

2.  The  increased  duties  on  Newfoundland  oil  and  seal  skins,  imposed 
during  the  war  with  France,  and  not  yet  rescinded,  and  the  grant  of  large 
bounties  to  the  Greenland  and  other  whale  fisheries,  which  bounties  ope- 
rate as  a tax  upon  our  trade. 
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3.  The  unequal  competition  which  we  maintain  with  the  French  New-, 
found  land  trade  in  those  ports  of  Spain  and  Italy  to  which  both  parties 
always  carry  their  fish  for  sale.  The  French  Newfoundland  trade  is  fos- 
tered by  its  government  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude;  freed  from  du- 
ties at  home,  either  on  its  ships  or  produce,  and  encouraged  by  enormous 
bounties  on  its  produce,  and  on  the  men  engaged  in  it.  Those  bounties 
are  far  greater  than  any  we  have  ever  asked  from  our  government ; nor  do 
we  make  them  in  any  degree  the  standard  of  that  relief  which  we  now 
seek  ; but  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  meet  the  French  mer- 
chant in  the  markets  which  are  foreign  to  both,  whilst  we  are  loaded  by 
our  government  with  duties  of  various  kinds  from  which  he  is  exempt ; 
and  are  destitute  of  anv  bounty,  whilst  he  receives  one  equal  to  a third  of 
the  value  of  the  article.  Wc  have  submitted  to  government  the  expediency 
of  allowing  us  a bounty  of  two  shillings  per  quintal  on  all  Newfoundland 
fish  exported  to  Europe.  The  French  bounty  is  equal  to  five  shillings 
Sterling  per  English  quintal,  besides  a bounty  of' forty  shillings  sterling  for 
ever)*  man  and  boy  engaged  in  the  fishery. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  Hoard  of  Trade  is  convinced  of  the  reasona- 
bleness of  our  request,  and  that  nothing  but  the  distressed  stale  of  the  public 
finances  will  induce  that  board  to  hesitate  in  recommending  the  allowance 
of  this  small  bounty.  But  lest  this  objection  should  be  deemed  insur- 
mountable, wc  beg  to  suggest  another  mode  of  aiiording  relief,  the  basis 
of  which  is,  that  the  utmost  relief  shall  be  afforded  us,  in  respect  of 
duties  in  this  country,  that  our  case  admits  of ; and  that  we  shall  be  placed 
on  ter  ns  of  equality  with  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  particulars  of  such 
a plan  might  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  remission  of  all  duties  of  export  on  goods  for  Newfoundland, 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  The  remission  of  all  duties  on  the  produce  of  Newfoundland  and  its 
dependencies,  imported  from  that  island  and  Labrador  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

3.  The  remission  of  all  duties  on  goods  imported  into  Newfoundland 
and  its  dependencies. 

4.  An  exemption  from  tonnage  duty  for  all  vessels  bound  direct  to  New- 
foundland from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  goods  for  the  use  of  the  fishery 
and  trade  of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  only ; or  returning  to  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  produce  of  that  island  and  its  dependen- 
cies. 

6.  A bounty  of  fifteen  shillings  per  ton  on  all  oil  imported  from  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  and  its  dependencies,  being  the  produce  of  its 
fisheries,  which  bounty  wilt  place  us  on  aa  equal  fooling  with  the  Green- 
land fishery. 

The  amount  of  all  this  will  be  little  more  than  one- third  as  much  as 
the  bounty  of  two  shillings  per  quintal  on  fish  ; but,  as  we  shall  expect 
these  regulations  to  be  made  perpetual,  we  will,  with  such  encouragement, 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  still  unequal  competition  with  the  French 
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trade  j but  if  even  these  are  denied,  the  British  capital  will  be  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  the  trade,  which  trade  will,  of  course,  pass  into  the 
hands  of  France,  the  ancient  rival  of  this  country,  and  which  may  again 
be  her  enemy. 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  Newfoundland  trade  is,  in  its  nature,  the 
most  advantageous  to  the  nation  at  large  of  any  that  Great  Britain  pos- 
sesses— all  its  supplies  of  provision,  clothing,  and  every  thing  besides,  are 
drawn  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  returns  are  made  in  bills  of  ex- 
change and  bullion  from  foreign  countries,  the  amount  of  which  would 
otherwise  be  included  in  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  to  be  paid  in 
specie  by  this  country. 

The  amount  of  Newfoundland  fish,  sold  annually  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
only,  during  some  years  of  the  late  war,  could  noL  be  leas  than  *£2,000,000 
sterling,  and  thus  this  trade  restored  to  our  country  a considerable  part  of 
those  treasures,  which  political  circumstances  required  to  be  there  ex- 
pended. 

As  a further  motive  for  preserving  this  trade  to  the  British  nation,  we 
shall  briefly  urge,  that  it  is  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  nursery  for 
seamen  of  any  that  we  possess— an  immense  number  of  landsmen  are,  in 
time  of  war,  annually  sent  out  from  this  country  and  Ireland,  who  become 
sailors,  and  on  their  return,  from  time  to  lime,  are  taken  for  the  service 
of  the  navy ; but,  besides  this,  the  quantity  of  shipping  it  employs,  aud 
of  sailors  for  the  navigation  of  those  ships,  will  demonstrate  its  importance 
better  than  any  thing  we  can  add  on  this  subject — we  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  official  returns,  as  follows : 

The  total  number  of  British  vessels  that  arrived  in  Newfoundland  io 


the  year  ending  the  loth  of  Oct.  1816,  was 795 

Their  measurement  lonuage 102,186  Tons. 

Navigated  by 6,018  Men. 


Its  importance  to  our  manufacturing  iutercsts  must  be  apparent,  when 
it  is  considered  that  a population  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  per- 
sons is  wholly  clothed  by  the  exports  of  Great  Britain.  To  our  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  those  of  Ireland,  it  is  equally  so,  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  flour,  and  biscuit,  required  for  the  sustenance 
of  such  a population ; and,  though  we  are  now  permitted  to  import  the 
two  latter  articles  from  the  United  States  of  America,  yet  this  is  only  a 
temporary  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  present  excessive  population  of  New- 
foundland, we  have  to  observe,  that  repeated  applications  have  been  made 
to  government,  praying,  that  they  would  remove  all  whose  distress  might 
lead  them  to  wish  for  such  a removal.  Wc  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  evils  which  are  now  felt,  arising  from  (his  excess,  will  necessarily 
be  aggravated  by  neglect,  and  that  to  a mosJ  afflicting  degree:  for,  as  the 
merchants  will  not  send  out  supplies  of  provnions  for  next  winter,  whilst 
they  know  that  thousands  of  starving  wretches  are  to  be  left  in  the  island, 
who  must  and  will  be  fed,  if  the  provisions  exist  there,  although  they 
have  not  a shilling  to  pay  for  them  j it  follows,  that  all  the  population  are 
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likely  to  be  involved  in  the  common  distress,  and  even  those  few,  who 
may  lay  in  a supply  during  the  summer,  will  be  compelled  to  share  it  with 
their  unprovided  neighbours.  This  is  no  common  case  in  which  an  erro- 
neous decision,  on  the  part  of  government,  may  be  afterwards  rectified 
without  any  material  evil  arising ; but  one  in  which  the  lives  and  property 
of  thousands  are  at  stake : the  ensuing  winter  will  again  surround  the 
island  with  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice,  and  whether  numerous  or  scanty, 
provided  or  destitute,  the  population,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  left  to 
their  fate. 

The  circumstance  to  which  we  fir  .t  adverted,  as  one  that  by  its  operation 
was  a serious  evil  to  our  trade,  is  this  : the  planters,  whose  situation  we 
have  described,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  poor  men — they  take,  as  we 
have  before  explained,  every  article  required  for  their  support  and  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  fishery,  from  the  merchants  on  credit,  and  usually  en- 
gage one  or  two  other  poor  men,  as  servants  for  the  season,  at  stated 
wages.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  if  a sufficiency  of  fish  and  oil  has  been 
caught  to  discharge  the  debt  due  to  the  merchant,  and  to  pay  the  servants 
their  wages,  all  is  well ; but  if  there  be  a deficiency,  the  servants  receive 
the  whole  of  the  wages  for  which  they  contracted,  and  the  merchant  has 
only  the  remainder  of  the  fish  and  oil,  which,  very  often,  is  not  half  equal 
to  the  amount  of  his  debt ; now,  surely,  every  principle  of  equity  re- 
quires, that  the  merchant  who  has  furnished  food  for  both  the  planter  and 
his  servants  all  through  the  season,  as  also  tackle  for  the  fishery,  should, 
in  case  of  insolvency,  share  equally  at  least  with  the  servant  who  has  only 
supplied  his  labour,  and  has  already  received  some  recompense  fbr  that,  1ft 
his  personal  support  with  the  planter  through  the  season.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  enactment  was  founded  on  a supposition  that  English  merchants, 
and  not  Newfoundland  planters,  were  the  servants*  employers ; as  indeed 
was  the  case  in  the  early  periods  of  the  fishery  j under  such  circumstance* 
h was  clearly  right  that  the  servants  should  have  a claim  for  the  amount  of 
their  wages  upon  the  fish  and  oil,  the  produce  of  their  labour,  prior  to  the 
claim  of  any  common  creditor  of  the  estate,  whose  demand  might  have 
arisen  from  transactions  unconnected  with  the  fishery  ; but  w hen  a planter 
is  the  employer,  the  merchant  furnishing  necessary  supplies  for  the  current 
season,  and  the  servant  contributing  his  labour,  the  case  is  essentially 
altered,  and  both  should  share  in  an  equal  ratio. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  of  local  regulation,  in  cases  of  insol- 
vency, which  we  forbear  to  introduce  at  present,  that  we  may  not  encum- 
ber the  subject. 

In  conclusion  we  ask,  were  Great  Britain  destitute  of  such  a trade, 
affording  a nursery  for  seamen,  a vent  for  manufactures,  the  means  of 
producing  so  great  a balance  in  favour  of  its  possessor  in  the  trade  of  that 
country  with  foreign  nations,  how  eagerly  would  the  British  legislature 
adopt  the  measures  %ve  have  proposed,  relative  to  exemptions  from  duty, 
&c.  in  order  to  create  such  a trade  ? And  surely  it  is  not  less  importaui 
to  preserve,  than  it  would  be  to  create  ? 

April , 1817. 
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ON  THE  NATURAL  RISE  AND  TERMINATION 

OF 

PERSONAL  SLAVERY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 


SIR, 

Ever  since  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  was 
agitated  in  England,  the  atteutioo  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  more 
and  more  Axed  on  the  subject,  and  latterly  on  every  thing  connected  with 
it ; in  short,  on  personal  slavery  in  general. 

Numerous  publications  have  issued  from  the  press  on  both  sides,  but  the 
writer  of  this  essay  conceives,  as  far  as  his  very  limited  course  of  reading 
will  allow  him  to  judge,  that  the  real  merits  of  the  subject  have  never 
been  fully  stated.  He  has  seen  detached  circumstances  brought  forward, 
but  he  has  never  met  with  a connected  view  of  them,  as  forming  a distinct 
whole.  With  this  qualification  therefore,  he  bespeaks  the  candour  of  his 
readers,  while  he  attempts  to  elucidate  those  points,  assuring  them,  that 
if  he  had  known  this  subject  had  been  previously  put  in  the  same  point  of 
view,  he  would  not  have  obtruded  himself  on  their  patience. 

lie  conceives  that  personal  slavery  is  inseparably  interwoven  in  the 
frame  of  human  atfairs ; that  it  will  always  be  found  in  the  early  or  rude 
states  of  civil  society ; that  it  will  gradually  decline,  and,  finally,  be  extin- 
guished in  the  more  advanced  stages ; and,  that  it  will  be  as  impossible 
to  keep  it  up  in  this  last  case,  as  it  has  ever  been  found  impracticable  to 
supersede  it  by  the  substitution  of  free  labour  in  the  former. 

If  he  can  make  this  appear,  he  will  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasing  idea, 
that  he  may  have  contributed  an  humble  mite  to  soften  and  allay  the  odium 
against  the  Colonists,  which  prevails  so  much  among  ihe  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  have  personal  freedom  established 
among  all  ranks.  Ilis  sketch  will  be  found  to  be  a mere  outline,  coarse  it 
is  true,  but  in  which,  he  hopes,  the  prominent  and  characteristic  feature* 
will  appear  to  be  truly  delineated ; to  have  filled  it  up,  would  have  re- 
quired more  leisure,  and  greater  abilities,  than  fall  to  his  lot.  The  intelli- 
gent reader  will  readily  perceive,  tliat  the  portrait  must,  in  a small  degree, 
be  considered  as  a profile,  but  having  a pretty  full  view  of  most  of  the 
principal  features,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  figure  the  others. 

In  the  rudest  state  in  which  the  human  race  is  found,  that  of  savages,  or 
hunters,  the  men  are  necessarily  occupied,  either  in  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  or  in  hunting  and  fishing,  to  procure  a precarious  sub- 
sistence; the  labour  of  their  imperfect  agriculture,  if  they  have  any,  ne- 
cessarily devolves  on  their  women,  who  are  also  burtbened  with  the  care 
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and  support  of  their  children.  In  such  a state,  the  difficulty  of  subsist- 
ence is  so  great,  that  any  addition  to  their  numbers  is  a certain  source  of 
distress  and  famine. 

When  the  tribes  thus  circumstanced  are  at  war,  it  is  evident  that  pri- 
soners cannot  be  admitted  among  them,  except  in  a few  instances,  as 
where  any  of  them  are  adopted  by  a family,  in  place  of  some  of  their 
relations,  who  may  have  been  killed.  To  save  their  captives  would  be 
to  narrow  their  own  subsistence ; to  exchange  them,  if  such  a thing  were 
possible  among  savages,  would  be  madness,  because  this  would  be  to  send 
back  to  their  own  tribes  men  who  had  obtained  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  country,  to  serve  as  guides  to  their  enemies,  to  penetrate  into  their  in- 
most recesses,  and  surprize  them  when  they  thought  themselves  in  perfect 
security : the  safety  of  the  victors,  therefore,  unavoidably  calls  for  the 
death  of  the  captives,  who  are  sacrificed,  not  only  without  pity,  but  with 
exultation. 

If  a tribe  of  this  description,  more  fortunate,  or  better  conducted  than 
the  others,  conquers  an  adjoining  one,  as  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
exterminate  all  the  vanquished,  they  are  spared,  on  condition  of  incorpo-' 
rating  themselves  with,  and  adopting  the  name  of,  their  conquerors,  who, 
thereby  acquire  additional  strength,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  occupying 
the  country  of  the  vanquished,  increase  their  means  of  subsistence  in  pro- 
portion to  this  augmentation  to  their  numbers.  They  are  thus  enabled  to 
attempt  new  plans  of  conquest,  and,  if  they  succeed,  they  will  sometimes 
receive  an  acquisition  of  strength  front  small  tribes,  who  are  oppressed  by 
more  powerful  ones,  claiming  their  protection,  and  incorporating  them- 
selves with  them.  If  their  career  of  aggrandizement  continues,  a territory 
is  acquired,  so  extensive,  that  unless,  when  engaged  in  war  with  a verr 
powerful  enemy,  the  scene  of  hostilities  seldom  penetrates  far  beyond  the 
frontiers,  and  the  central  parts  acquire  a degree  of  security,  unknown  in 
previous  periods  of  their  history. 

This  great  change  in  situation  is  attended  with  very  important  and 
beneficial  effects.  Being  freed,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  danger  of 
sudden  inroads,  and  more  certain  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
they  pay  more  attention  to  their  rude  agriculture,  which  soon  repays  their 
additional  toil ; horses,  cattle,  and  other  lame  animals  are  raised,  and  the 
great  extent  of  country  which  men  occupy  as  hunters,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  leaves  ample  room  for  the  increase  of  their  herds  and 
flocks.  They  are  now  emerging  into  the  barbarian,  or  shepherd  state, 
the  greatest  and  most  important  change,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 
which  takes  place  in  the  whole  progress  of  civil  society.  As  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  now  greatly  augmented,  a proportionable  natural  increase 
in  their  numbers  also  follows,  and  a moderate  augmentation  from  any- 
external  cause  is  not  felt,  so  as  to  be  attended  with  any  inconvenience. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  which  they  take  in  war,  instead  of  being  killed, 
as  formerly,  are  made  slaves,  and  put  to  attend  their  herds,  or  to  assist 
the  women  in  cultivating  the  lands,  and  personal  slavery  now  makes  its 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  this  new  order  of  things,  and  cannot  be 
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dispensed  with.  The  men  of  lhe  tribe,  being  shepherds  and  warriors, 
which,  in  this  case,  are  synonymbus  terms,  will  not  stoop  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  because  they  consider  it  degrading,  and  fit  only  for  women  and 
•laves.  To  hire  free  labourers  for  any  purpose  is  nearly  impossible,  (if 
for  any  length  of  time,)  because,  w hatever  hire  may  be  agreed  for  must 
be  so  great  as  to  induce  men  who  roam  about  at  pleasure,  with  the  meant 
of  subsistence,  to  undergo  fixed  labour ; but  that  price  would  be  such, 
83  10  enable  the  labourer  to  supply  his  wants  in  a short  time,  and,  lhi» 
being  so  easily  effected,  all  motives  for  further  exertions  would  instantly 
cease. 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the  barbarian ; it  pervades  the  whole  human  race, 
wherever  it  is  fouud.  No  man  will  undergo  constant  labour,  units* 
lie  is  driven  to  it  by  necessity,  or  by  the  hope  of  future  gratification. 
The  workmen  in  the  English  manufactories,  wlio  work  by  the  piece,  and 
are  so  remarkable  for  intense  application,  dexterity,  and  quickness,  in  ex- 
ecuting their  engagements,  are  no  sooner  paid,  than  they  give  themselves 
op  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  which  they  continue  until  their  mo- 
ney is  spent,  and  necessity  again  drives  them  to  labour. 

As  the  tribe  increases,  in  extent  of  territory,  and  personal  security; 
new  wants  arise,  which  are  augmented  and  accelerated  in  proportion  as 
they  have  an  intercourse  with  more  polished  tribes,  or  with  civilized  na- 
tions; but,  as  the  forced  labour  of  slaves  produces  little  profit  to  tliu 
owner,  encumbered  as  he  is  by  their  aged,  their  infirm,  and  their  chil- 
dren, no  manufactures,  except  those  of  the  first  necessity,  and  rude  kinds 
Can  succeed  among  them  ; their  only  commerce  will  consist  in  exchanging 
the  skins  of  animals,  or  the  rough  produce  of  their  lands,  for  the  fabrics 
of  civilized  nations,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  comforts  aud  conveniencies  of 
life. 

Thus,  we  find,  that  personal  slavery  is  inseparable  from  a rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  lands  being  plenty  and 
men  scarce ; it  will)  therefore,  be  found,  wherever  these  circumstances  pre- 
vail, not  only  among  tribes  slowly  advancing  from  barbarism,  but  in  cu im- 
munities in  very  different  stages  of  civilization  ; among  the  nations  of  the 
Tartar  shepherds;  in  the  thinly  inhabited  dominions  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Poland;  in  the  European  settlements  in  South  America,  and  the 
West  imlies,  ami  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

If  what  lias  been  said  is  understood,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  sanction  which  personal  slavery  received  in  the  Scriptures,  particu- 
larly in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  contain  a faithful  description  of 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries, at  that  time,  all  of  whom  were  shepherds,  and  found  sufficient  mom, 
In  those  desert  regions,  to  roam  about,  with  tln-ir  herds,  in  quest  uf  pasturage, 
according  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  In  this  situation,  it  would  be 
Very  difficult  to  do  any  thing  by  hired  servants,  although,  doubtlessly, 
it  would  be  occasionally  attempted. 

When  the  rich  shepherd  found  his  flocks  increasing,  and  his  own  fa- 
mily insufficient  to  tend  them,  he  would  sometimes  endeavour  to  pre- 
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▼ail  on  some  of  the  poorer  shepherds  to  assist  him ; but,  although  many 
attempts  of  this  kind  would  he  made,  few  would  be  so  destitute  as  not 
to  be  able  to  make  out  a scanty  subsistence  by  stray  cattle,  which  could 
be  picked  up  every  where  j none  of  them,  therefore,  would  engage 
themselves,  unless  their  hire  was  so  great  as  to  enable  them,  within  a 
short  period,  to  live  comfortably  by  themselves.  These  terms  would  easily 
be  procured,  and  money,  in  such  situations,  not  being  a general  medium 
of  commerce,  their  hire  would  be  paid  from  the  herds  and  flocks,  which 
would  soon  enable  them  to  live  as  they  had  wished.  The  wealthy  shep- 
herds would  thus  find,  that  the  hire  of  a free  servant  was  enormous  and 
precarious,  and  that  every  person  of  this  description  soon  became  a rival, 
whose  increasing  flocks  tended  to  consume  the  pasturage  of  the  country  ; 
they  would,  therefore,  prefer  the  service  of  slaves,  whom  they  would 
procure,  either  by  purchase,  or  by  apprehending  the  banditti  who  would 
every  where  follow  the  large  flocks  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  the 
stray  cattle.  Long  after  this  period,  when  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
became  a nation,  we  find  that  personal  slavery  was  so  completely  esta- 
blished among  them,  that  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  when  the  divine 
law  was  promulgated  to  them,  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  their 
slaves  formed  a part  of  the  sacred  institutes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stave  laws,  in  the  West  Indies  do,  of  the  present  colonial  codes,  in  which 
they  are  equally  indispensable. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  personal  slavery,  and  to 
show  in  what  states  of  society  it  will  invariably  be  found,  it  is  next  neces- 
sary to  point  out  by  what  gradual  but  infallible  step  it  disappears,  and  is 
superseded  by  free  labour. 

In  every  country,  in  the  situation  of  those  alluded  to,  the  freemen  will 
increase  faster  than  the  slaves;  and  as  the  augmentation  of  the  population 
of  any  country  occasions  a proportional  occupancy  of  the  land,  a livelihood 
cannot  then  be  so  easily  obtained  as  formerly,  and  a slight  and  increasing 
pressure  takes  place  among  all  the  free  ranks,  particularly  on  the  poorer, 
who  will,  in  consequence,  be  compelled  to  make  greater  exertions,  occasion- 
ally, to  satisfy  their  wants.  A man  who  could  formerly  subsist  by  the  la- 
bour of  one  day  in  the  week,  must  now  continue  two  days  at  work  for  the 
same  period ; and,  in  process  of  time,  four  days  in  six  will  be  requisite. 
Even  in  this  latter  case,  the  lower  ranks  will  liave  so  much  spare  lime,  that 
they  will  generally  be  distinguished  by  idleness  and  profligacy.  This  is 
exactly  the  character  which  the  lower  ranks  in  England  had,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  they  are  represented,  by  the  writers  of  those  days,  as 
spending  great  part  of  their  time  in  skittle-alleys  and  ale-houses;  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  back  parts  of  the  United 
States;  and,  when  we  consider  the  immense  extent  of  uncultivated  land 
which  is  at  present  in  that  part  of  the  world,  any  material  change  in  their 
manners  is  probably  at  a considerable  distance : the  same  cause  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  account  for  the  indolence  which  prevails  among  the  free 
people  of  colour,  in  this,  and  probably  in  the  other  West  India  coloniess 
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As  the  population  increases,  the  price  of  labour  falls,  and  many  manu- 
factures, which  could  not  be  attempted  formerly,  can  now  be  carried  on 
with  success.  This  additional  employment,  by  giving  more  occupation  to 
all  ranks,  particularly  to  the  lower,  necessarily  increases  their  numbers, 
and  these  again,  by  their  wants,  lower  the  price  of  labour  still  more. 
Things  continue  to  advance  in  this  manner,  until  the  wages  of  the  lower, 
ranks  are  so  reduced,  that  unremitting  labour  is  required  to  procure  the 
common  necessaries  of  life;  habits  of  industry  become  fixed;  the  utmost 
manual  dexterity  is  required;  a competition  to  be  employed  takes 
place,  and,  among  the  dexterous  and  enterprising,  their  work  is  generally 
undertaken  by  the  piece,  and  every  thing  is  done  at  the  lowest  rale  pos- 
sible. 

The  period  is  now  arrived,  when  work  of  every  description  is  executed 
much  cheaper  by  the  hire  of  free  men,  than  by  the  forced  labour  of  slaves  ; 
and  personal  slavery,  which  had  been  gradually  declining  as  the  price  of 
labour  fell,  now  dies  a natural  death. 

J-et  us  suppose,  that  in  a country  in  this  state,  a person  wanted  a piece 
of  work  done,  and  should  apply  to  free  labourers  to  undertake  it,  and  that 
their  answer  should  be  to  the  following  effect  • "We  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  preference  you  give  us  in  this  offer,  and  we  will  thankfully  un- 
dertake the  job  at  the  lowest  rate ; but  most  of  us  are  married  men,  and 
our  wives  are  breeding  women  and  sickly ; we  have  also  children  stf 
young,  that  they  cannot  earn  any  thing  towards  their  own  subsistence,  and 
some  of  us  have  superannuated  parents  to  support : now,  if  you  will  maintain 
all  these  while  we  are  in  your  employment,  we  assure  you,  that  we  will  do 
your  work  as  cheap  as  any  others ; at  the  same  time,  we  expect  that  you 
will  continue  to  employ  us  on  the  same  terms  as  long  as  you  live,  and  we 
further  expect  to  be  supported  and  attended  at  your  expense  when  sick, 
superannuated,  or  out  of  employment.’’  The  answer  which  would  be  made 
is  evident : “ If  you  choose  to  do  the  work  on  reasonable  terms,  I will  em- 
ploy you,  but  f will  not  maintain  your  families ; I pay  my  proportion  of 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  me  on 
that  score.  As  to  engaging  to  employ  you  as  long  as  1 live,  on  the  terms 
you  propose,  it  is  unreasonable  and  insulting  ; if  you  do  the  work,  I will 
pay  you  for  it  when  it  is  done,  and  then  dismiss  you,  and  be  at  no  further 
expense.”  Extravagant  as  this  supposition  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
true  description  of  the  connection  which  subsists  between  a master  and  his 
slaves,  and  shows  the  impossibility  of  having  recourse  to  forced  labour  in 
any  country,  after  the  price  of  work  has  fallen  to  a proper  level : the  ex- 
pense would  be  ruinous. 

As  the  community  advanced  in  civilization,  a gradual  diffusion  ofknow- 
ledge  would  infallibly  accompany  it,  liberal  and  humane  ideas  would  prevail, 
and  the  slaves,  sharing  in  the  general  improvement,  would  be  qualified  tube 
tlseir  own  masters.  Personal  slavery  would  now  become  completely  odious 
to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would  be  free ; it 
would  appear  altogether  oppressive,  burthen  some,  and  unnecessary,  as  in 
fact  it  would  now  have  become  and  laws  would  be  passed  to  abrogate  it. 
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Such,  it  is  believed,  ire  tbe  causes  which  have  ted  to  the  abolition  of  per- 
aotial  slavery  in  ail  the  free  countries  in  Europe ; we  ourselves  have  witnessed 
a similar  change  taking  place  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  Stales ; 
the  middle  states  are  advancing  fast  to  the  same  point,  but  tbe  south- 
ern or  slaves  states  are  stilt  far  front  that  period,  as  well  as  the  colony 
of  Siena  Leone,  which  we  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating 
Africa  by  free  labourers* ; and  the  same  anticipation  may  be  made  of  the 


i 


• To  the  reader  who  is  not  versant  in  modern  history,  it  may  not  he  im- 
proper to  mention,  that  a similar  attempt  was  made  three  centuries  sgo,  near 
Teneznela,  in  South  America,  shortly  after  it  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
Their  cruelties  to  the  Indians,  and  reducing  them  to  slavery,  excited  the  pity 
and  indignation  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  in  most  cases  exerted  themselves  in 
fhvour  of  that  unfortunate  race  of  men,  not  only  with  the  authorities  on  tbe 
spot,  but  with  tbs  court  of  Spain.  Among  these.  Las  Casas,  tbe  bishop  nf 
Cliihpa,  was  the  most  conspicuous  and  active.  He  procured  a decree  from 
»he  government  of  Spain,  declaring  the  Indiaua  free;  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  execute  it,  as  the  attempt  occasioned  a revolt,  which  had  nearly 
separated  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

La  Casas  finding  it  impossible,  at  that  period,  to  substitute  free  fur  forced 
labour,  end  being  determined  to  save  the  Indians,  proposed  to  the  Spanish  go. 
▼eminent  to  allow  Negro  alarcs  to  be  imported  iuto  America,  which  wae  im- 
mediately agreed  to,  and  was  the  rise  of  the  slave  trade  from  Africa  to  Ame- 
rica, which  subsisted  without  interruption  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Not 
discouraged  by  the  disappointment  he  had  met  with,  he  was  determined  to 
convince  his  country  men  by  actual  experiment,  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
their  settlements  by  free  labour.  For  this  purpose  be  procured  a charter  from 
the  court  of  Spain,  to  settle  a colony  at  Veuciuela,  where  no  forced  labour  waa 
to  ba  admitted,  and  the  Indians  were  to  be  induced, by  mild  treatment,  to  adopt 
voluntary  labour  and  the  usages  of  civililed  life.  The  attempt  miscarried  at 
the  beginning,  from  unforeseen  and  unfortunate  circumstances,  which  ocea- 
•rnoed  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  colony  by  tbe  natives.  A detail  of 
f"is  "**'  ^ fo"n,l  la  the  first  volume  of  Robrrtsou'a  History  of  America,  and  If 
the  Sad  note  is  perused,  which  delineates,  in  a masterly  manner,  tbe  character 
of  aavagea,  the  tmpoisibility  will  be  evident,  of  supporting,  at  that  lime,  a co. 
lony  of  the  description  intended.  Had  the  settlement  gone  on  without  inter- 
rsaption,  and  the  chiefs  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  charter,  the  colony  would 
have  been  so  unproductive,  that  it  must  either  have  been  abandoned,  or  forced 
labour  introduced  in  different  modes;  if  not  hy  tbe  introduction  of  Negroes, 
at  least  by  importing  couvicts,  by  putting  prisoners  of  war  to  work,  and  by 
o igmg  the  Indian  subjects  to  work,  in  some  cases  under  tbe  cloke  of  in- 
dentures—and  in  others,  by  compelling  them  to  hold  their  lands  under  feudal 
tenure*. 


The  motives  of  Las  Casas  do  him  grest  honour,  but  his  discretion  wss 
compromised  in  the  attempt  he  made.  Men  who  are  enthusiasts  in  a cause 
overlook ; or  undervalue  tbe  obstacles  which  they  have  to  encounter;  and  when’ 
ey  find  these  irresistible,  they  adopt  some  secondary  plan,  equally  improper 
perhaps,  as  a aubttitutr,  to  bide  the  shame  of  their  failure;  and  Las  Catsa  we 
«*,  who  raised  his  voice  against  personal  slavery  in  general,  was  obliged  at 
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remit  of  the  plan  for  introducing  Chinese  labourers  into  the  West  Indies. 
Their  country  is  so  fully  peopled,  and  the  price  of  labour  so  very  low,  that 
the  slightest  failure  of  a crop  brings  on  a famine.  In  this  state  of  tilings, 
the  temptation  to  emigrate  is  so  strong,  that  in  spite  of  several  penal  laws 
to  the  contrary,  the  poorer  sort  leave  the  country  by  hundreds,  whenever 
an  opportunity  ofien;  and  when  the  distances  to  which  they  remove  are 
short,  as  it  is  to  the  neighbouring  countries  in  Asia,  and  the  expense  so 
trifling,  they  are  landed  in  such  numbers,  that  by  the  competition  they 
keep  down  the  price  of  labour,  and  are  compelled  by  their  necessities  to 
continue  assiduous  labourers.  But,  at  the  distance  at  which  these  islands 
are  from  China,  a distance  so  great,  that  almost  “ half  the  convex  world 
intrudes  between,”  the  expense  of  transporting  them  would  be  so  great, 
that  no  master  of  a vessel  could  afford  to  take  them,  unless  they  contracted 
themselves  to  him,  that  he  might  indemnify  himself  by  the  sale  of  their 
indentures ; when  the  same  oppressions,  frauds,  and  severities,  would  befal 
them,  as  are  the  lot  of  the  redemplionen  who  are  carried  from  different 
parts  of  Europe  to  some  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we  may  suppose  their 
sufferings  would  be  greater,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  our  language 
and  manners.  Unless,  therefore,  they  could  be  brought  here  by  thou- 
sands annually,  which  is  impossible,  their  numbers  would  be  so  small,  that 
they  would  have  no  effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  and  they  could 
therefore  no  more  afford  to  subsist  by  the  work  of  their  hands,  as  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  than  the  poor  people  who  come  here  from  Europe ; and,  in 
the  present  situation  of  this  country,  were  an  attempt  made  to  work  in  the 
field  in  any  settlement  where  there  is  slave  labour,  it  would  entail  ridicule 
on  the  person  who  submitted  to  it,  and  on  all  his  connections.  But  if  a 


last  to  substitute  the  forced  labour  of  Negroes  for  that  of  lodians,  a ctr. 
cunutance  which  a friend  baa  very  aptly  termed  “ a humane  absurdity." 

Nor  it  Ibis  the  only  instance  of  l lie  kind  which  history  furnishes.  No  co- 
lony was  ever  settled  on  more  just  and  humane  principles  than  Pennsylvania. 
The  land  was  purchased  of  the  nativea,  and  the  government  modelled  by  the 
illustrious  William  Penn,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  mint  beneficent  legislator 
the  world  ever  saw.  When  the  purchase  took  place,  a treaty  of  amity  waa  also 
ratified,  and  he  assured  the  Indians, “ that  he  would  not  do  as  the  Mur)  landers 
did;  that  la,  cal)  them  children  or  brothers  only;  for  often  pareuts  were  apt 
to  whip  their  children  too  severely,  and  brothers  sometimes  would  differ; 
neither  would  he  compare  their  friendship  to  n chain,  for  the  rain  might 
sometimes  rust  it,  or  a tree  might  fall  and  break  it ; but  he  should  consider  them 
as  thesame  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Christiana,  and  the  same  as  if  one  man's 
body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.”  No  treaty  was  ever  more  religiously 
observed  no  both  aides;  Peonsylrania  became  a colony  of  Quakers,  Who 
acted  uniformly  towards  the  Indians  on  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of 
their  heoc vole ii l founders;  yet,  such  is  the  tissue  of  evil  interwoven  in  human 
affairs,  these  colonists,  like  all  others  similarly  situated,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  do  any  thing  by  free  labour,  were  compelled  to  adopt  that  which  was 
forced,  and,  following  the  example  of  Las  Casas,  although  probably  witboat 
knowiug  it,  Negro  shivery  was  unreduced ! 
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trial  was  made  by  Chinese  labourers,  of  the  few  who  survived  the  period 
of  their  indentures,  part  would  emigrate  to  the  neighbouring  foreign  colo- 
nies, where  lands  have  hardly  any  value;  others  would  go  to  the  United 
States,  where  lands  are  still  so  easily  procured,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
flatness  can  be  cultivated  by  the  plough;  and  those  who  remained  here, 
who  would  probably  be  a small  proportion,  would  find  that  no  manual 
exertion  of  their  own,  in  cultivating  the  lands,  would  be  so  profitable,  as 
hiring  themselves  in  the  country,  as  book-keepers,  tradesmen,  or  pen- 
Iseepers,  and  the  emigrations  from  China  would  cease.  Such  readers  at 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  circumstances  which  took  place 
in  Trinidad,  when  a few  Chinese  labourers  were  landed  in  that  colony,  will 
be  able  to  say,  how  far  these  theoretical  reasonings  are  borne  out  by  facts. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  show,  in  what  manner  the  above  reasoning  applies 
to  our  present  situation  in  Jamaica. 

Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  slaves  tends  also  to 
promote  the  natural  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  to  accelerate  that  pe- 
riod, when  forced  labour  will  be  no  longer  wanted.  In  all  great  political 
changes,  great  caution  and  much  judgment  are  necessary,  to  distinguish 
between  the  empirical  prescriptions  of  sanguine  innovators,  who  have  not 
studied  the  case  of  the  patient  with  attention,  and  the  sober  dictates  of  ex- 
perience, directed  by  analogy,  not  to  counteract,  but  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  her  own  course;  these,  in  due  time,  will  make  forced  labour  use- 
less, and  undoubtedly  this  era  may  be  accelerated  by  judicious  as  well  as 
by  fortunate  circumstances*.  If  personal  slavery  terminates  in  this  way, 
it  dies  a natural  and  easy  death  ; if  by  other  causes,  a violent  one,  which 
will  be  attended  with  such  convulsions,  as  to  endanger  the  whole  frame  of 
society,  and  probably  a taint  would  still  be  left  in  the  debilitated  habit, 
which,  after  a time,  would  reproduce  the  disorder  in  all  its  original  viru- 
lence. Personal  slavery  must  be  considered  as  a chronic  distemper  of  civil 
society,  deeply  seated  in  the  constitution  in  certain  cases,  which  cannot  be 
successfully  treated,  except  by  the  use  of  mild  and  judicious  alteratives, 
gradually  exhibited,  and  long  and  duly  persisted  in ; whereas  violent  me- 
dicines would  endanger  the  patient,  and  drive  the  disorder  deeper  into  the 
habit. 

Attaching  the  slaves  to  the  soil  has  been  supposed  to  be  a proper  re- 
gulation, although  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
plan  ; but  if  these  can  be  obviated,  this  measure,  together  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a moderate  system  of  task-work,  appears  to  be  the  only  meliora- 
tion which  can  be  attempted  with  propriety  in  our  present  situation. 

Thus,  the  writer  of  this  essay  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 

• Among  throe  may  br  reckoned  the  possession  of  flat  countries,  which  ad- 
mit of  the  use  of  the  plough,  as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  In 
such  situations,  a few  months  in  the  year  devoted  to  labour  will  keep  the  agri- 
culturist in  plenty  for  the  remainder  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  or 
no  slaves  in  Canada,  where,  until  lately,  the  far*  and  peltry,  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade,  in  which  slaves  must  have  been 
nearly  useless.  (See  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  100.—* E.) 
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truth  of  the  proposition,  with  which  he  set  out,  “ that  personal  slavery  is 
inseparably  interwoven  in  the  frame  of  human  affairs ; that  it  will  always 
be  found  in  the  early  or  rude  states  of  civil  society ; that  it  will  gradually 
decline,  and  finally  be  extinguished,  in  the  more  advanced  stages;  and 
that  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  keep  it  up  in  this  last  case,  as  it  has  ever 
been  found  impracticable  to  supersede  it  by  the  substitution  of  free  labour 
in  the  former and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  degraded  condition 
is  a probationary  state,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
barbarous  nations  are  doomed  to  pass,  iu  their  advances  to  personal  liberty. 

This  is  the  firm  conviction  of  his  own  mind ; but  how  far  others  may  be 
of  the  same  opinion  is  a different  matter.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  is  a friend 
tpslavery  in  general ; this  he  denies:  he  is  not  a friend  to  injustice  of  any 
kind.  The  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil  is  undeniable;  they  meet 
our  eyes  wherever  we  turn  them,  and  it  is  evident  that  a portion  of  misery 
is  entailed  on  the  human  race,  in  whatever  situation  it  is  found.  This 
is  the  system  of  things  as  established  by  the  Deity,  for  wise  purposes 
doubtless,  but  which  are  altogether  inscrutable  to  us,  with  our  present  li- 
mited faculties.  If  physicians  and  philosophers  endeavour  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  gout,  cancer,  fever,  pestilence,  envy,  anger,  revenge,  hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  lightning,  does  it  follow  that  they 
rejoice  at  these  calamities,  because  they  acknowledge  them  in  most  cases 
to  be  unavoidable,  although  they  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  or 
mitigate  their  baneful  effects  when  possible!  , 

I am,  ice.  C. 

St.  George's,  Jamaica,  20 Ih  Oct.  1815. 


AN  ACCOUNT 

or  TUB 

FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  SIOTO, 

BEGUN  IN  THE  YEAR  17S9. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

Aware  that  you  wish  to  render  your  work  the  repository  of  all  Colo- 
nial history,  and  presuming  that  the  enclosed  will  not  be  found  the  most 
unentertaining  nor  uniosiructive  of  the  chapters  in  that  large  and  interest- 
ing record,  1 beg  to  place  it  entirely  at  your  disposal.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  French  colonization  on  the  banks  of  the  Sioto,  (a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  or  '*  Beautiful  River”  of  the  lro- 
kese  Indians,)  on  the  part  of  certain  French  emigrants  and  of  the  Sioto 
Company,  of  New  York.  The  picture  of  the  French  settlements  on  the 
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Ohio,  (certainly  differing  from  mine,)  by  M.  Voluey,  will  occur  to  the  re- 
collection of  most  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  the  recent  reference  which  hat 
presented  itself,  in  your  pages,  to  this  adventure,  in  the  Essay  on  Coloni- 
zation, by  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Some  of  th«  facts  which  1 have  stated  are 
a little  at  variance  with  the  details  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  theory,  (see  . 
Colonial  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  3 ti,)  though  they  amount  to  nothing  in 
an  enlarged  view.  The  recent  intelligence  of  a new  attempt  to  settle 
a band  of  French  political  emigrants  in  the  territory  of  the  Unitedi 
States,  (namely,  on  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory,) is  also  a further  motive  for  curiosity.  My  narrative  being  derived 
from  the  immediate  authority  of  the  principal  mover  of  the  under- 
taking, I can  venture  to  assure  you  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
it  contains. 

I am,  Sir,  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  BYERLEY. 

London,  May  201  A,  1617. 


IN  the  year  1788,  a company  at  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Duer,  an 
eminent  merchant,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  (so  much 
esteemed  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,  and  so  much  la- 
mented for  his  untimely  end,)  were  leading  members,  purchased  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  three  millions  of  acres  ofland,  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ohio  and  Siolo,  that  is,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
and  north-west  from  Kentucky  i the  soil,  the  richest  in  the  world,  wanted 
nothing  but  the  industry  of  man  to  give  it  value. 

The  company  having  established  itself  without  raising  any  capital,  or  re- 
alising the  purchase  of  any  part  of  the  lands,  immediately  sent  as  their 
agent,  to  Paris,  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  then  only  known  to  the  public  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Columbiad,  but  afterwards  as  a leading  republican  in  France, 
and  lastly,  as  ambassador  from  the, United  States  to  Buonaparte,  during  the 
disastrous  Russian  campaign. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  without  connections  in  Paris,  or  a knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  consequently  he  remained  idle  in  an  hbtel  garni, 
dreaming  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Sioto  lands, 
until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789,  lie  was  introduced,  by  his  friend, 
Col.  Blagdou,  of  Kentucky,  to  Mr.  William  Playfair,  then  employed  in 
establishing  a rolling-mill  in  Paris,  on  a new  plan,  fur  which  he  had  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  privilege  from  the  king.  A proposal  was  made  to  Mr. 
Playfair  to  undertake  the  disposal  of  these  lands ; this  he  repeatedly  de- 
clined, considering  it  as,  a visionary  project,  as  they  were  situated  too  near 
the  Indians,  and  at  a considerable  ikatance  from  the  well-inhabited  part  of 
the  United  Stales. 

After  the  taking  of  the  Bastilc,  and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  French- 
revolution  was  not  an  unanimous  elfort  of  the  nation  to  ameliorate  the  go- 
vernment, but  that  of  a gieat  democratic  party,  to  overturn  public  order, 
and  with  it  all  the  established  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  it  appeared  to 
Mr,  Playfair  tint  an  extensive  emigration  t*  some  other  country  would  be 
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the  natural  consequence ; for  those  who  would  be  deranged  by  the  neworder 
must  seek  an  asylum  some  where,  and  the  pretended  advocates  of  liberty 
had  openly  avowed  their  admiration  of  die  form  of  government  established 
in  North  America. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1789,  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Playfair  having 
continued  their  acquaintance  and  friendly  intercourse,  the  latter  gentleman 
suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a new  French  colony  on  the  Ohio  and 
Sioto  might  now  be  a practicable  and  advantageous  speculation,  and 
therefore  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  sale  that  the  American  con- 
gress had  made  to  the  Sioto  Company.  Mr.  Barlow  showed  the  deed,, 
the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  the  company  should  not  take  less  than 
live  hundred  thousand  acres  at  once,  at  the  price  of  somewhat  less  than. 
nine-pence  sterling  per  acre,  or  six  acres  for  a dollar,  so  that  the  three  mil- 
lions of  acres  would  be  taken  at  six  times,  and  would  cost  half  a million 
of  dollars. 

As  the  company  had  not  paid  for  the  lands,  they  had  only  what  is  termed 
a right  of  pre-emption,  a right  to  claim  possession  as  proprietors  of  the  three 
millions  of  acres  of  land  lying  between  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Sioto,  at  their 
confluence  north,  to  the  degree,  as  marked  out  on  a plan  which  ac- 
companied the  deed  from  the  United  States  to  the  company,  shewing  the 
boundaries,  which  on  two  sides  were  the  rivers  already  named,  and  on  tint 
north  a line  passing  directly  east  and  west  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Barlow  had  power  to  sell  or  mortgage,  and  therefore  it  might  have 
seemed  that  the  company  he  represented  had  made  a bonk  fide  purchase  of 
the  lands  in  question,  which  was  not  the  case;  and  Mr.  Playfair  very  na- 
turally expressed  his  surprize,  that  proposals  should  be  made  to  sell  or 
mortgage  what  had  never  been  purchased,  particularly  as  a less  quantity 
than  five  hundred  thousand  acres  could  not  be  taken  at  once.  Mr.  Bar- 
low,  however,  said,  that  his  constituents,  (for  so  he  called  the  Sioto  Com- 
pany,) were  wealthy  and  honourable  men,  and  that  if  any  practicable  plan 
could  be  laid  down  for  the  sale  of  the  lands,  they  had  the  power  of  con- 
veying and  delivering  them. 

The  great  probability  of  finding  emigrant  purchasers  induced  Mr.  Play- 
fair to  reflect  seriously  on  the  subject,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  the 
lands  were  sold  in  smaller  portions  to  individuals,  and  a mortgage  retained 
on  each  portion,  fully  sufficient  to  pay  the  United  States’  government,  the 
business  might  be  accomplished,  provided  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  ambassador 
from  the  United  Slates  to  France,  should  approve  of  the  plan,  and  give 
sanction  and  authority  to  the  transaction. 

A memorial  was  then  written  by  Mr.  Playfair,  stating  his  plan,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  United  Stases  of  selling  the  lauds  in  small  portions  to 
new  settlers,  in  preference  to  the  sale,  at  first  intended,  of  large  tracts, 
which  might  long  remain  uninhabited,  and  therefore  useless:  this  memo- 
rial was  presented  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  seeing  the  subject  in  the  same 
light  that  it  was  represented,  readily  agreed  to  sanction  the  transaction, 
without  waiting  for  instructions  from  his  government. 

Mr.  Barlow,  being  without  money,  and  in  debt  at  the  hotel  garni,  where 
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he  had  so  long  resided,  was  unable  lo  carry  the  plan  into  execution ; and,  as 
an  establishment  was  to  be  formed  in  Paris,  and  purchasers  invited,  Mr. 
Playfair  agreed,  for  a per  centage,  to  dispose  of  the  lands  at  five  shillings 
sterling  per  acre,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  on  signing  the  act  of 
sale,  and  the  other  half  to  remain  on  mortgage  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
paid  within  two  years  after  taking  possession.  Mr.  Playfair’s  commission 
was  ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole  value,  to  be  retained  out  of  the  first  moiety 
of  payment,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay  all  expenses  in  France;  the  re- 
mainder to  be  paid  lo  Mr.  Barlow,  and,  with  the  mortgage-deeds,  to  be 
remitted  to  Amet  ica. 

This  arrangement  was  made  in  November,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
establishment  was  formed,  in  a large  hotel  in  the  Rue  A cure  tics  Petits 
Champs,  contiguous  to  the  Palais  lloyal,  and  opposite  to  the  Bureaux  des 
Domains  du  Hoi,  under  the  title  of  the  Sioto  Company.  The  maps, 
plans,  and  pro|>osals,  were  published  early  in  November,  and  so  well 
timed  was  the  enterprize,  that,  before  the  month  of  January  1700,  (that  is 
in  less  than  two  months,)  above  fifty  thousand  acres  were  sold.  There 
were  emigrants  ready  to  sail  from  Havre  de  Grace  that  freighted  two 
vessels. 

Messrs.  Bachelet  and  Faubison,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  were  the  merchants 
who  charged  themselves  with  the  care  of  the  shipments;  the  terms  were, 
for  ordinary  passengers  two  hundred  livres,  and  for  those  in  the  cabin 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ; children  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  charged 
half  price. 

As  to  get  the  lands  inhabited  and  cultivated  was  the  way  to  give  suc- 
cess to  the  enterprize,  while  the  sales  were  made  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Playfair  proposed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  aud  Mr.  Barlow,  that 
they  should  give  fifty  acres  of  land  to  every  person  w ho  would  go  and 
settle  himself  upon  it,  making  a regular  deed  of  sale  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  those  who  had  purchased,  and  leaving  the  mortgage  of  half  the  va- 
lue to  cover  the  payment  to  the  American  Congress,  without  which  he 
could  not  sell  nr  give  one  single  acre. 

Great  numbers  of  persons  of  various  trades  and  professions  availed 
themselves  of  these  offers,  and  the  business  was  soon  in  full  activity ; 
among  the  most  extensive  purchasers  were  the  Marquis  Lezay  de  Marneze, 
a member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  aud  one  of  the  middle  party, 
called  Les  Impartiaui,  who  mortgaged  an  estate  in  the  Barrois,  to  pur- 
chase twenty-four  thousand  acres.  The  famous  and  eloquent  Monsr.  Du- 
val De  Priininf-e,  M.  Lacliey  de  Ch&nay,  (a  great  cultivator  of  vines  at 
Epernsy.  in  Champaigne,)  the  Marquis  de  Gaville,  and  about  twenty 
other  gentlemen,  were  extensive  purchasers  of  from  one  lo  twenty-four 
thousand  acres  each,  making  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand acres,  exclusive  of  lesser  sales,  and  the  grants  of  fitly  acres  each  to 
the  cultivators. 

• The  Marquis  de  Marneze  sailed  in  March,  with  a number  of  gentle- 
men; others  sent  agents  and  workmen,  and  two  more  vessels  well  laden 
witli  passengers  were  sent  off  in  May,  the  same  year,  alter  which  the 
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embarkations  were  suspended  until  accounts  should  be  received  from  those 
already  pone  over. 

The  lands  were  sold  in  the  following  manner : the  map  was  divided  by 
cross  lines  going  due  cast  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  into  portions  of 
three  miles  square,  or  nine  square  miles  each,  making  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  each  division ; these  squares  were  numbered 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  beginning  at  the  southern  extremity,  where  the 
Ohio  and  Sioto  meet;  and  in  the  notorial  act,  regularly  passed,  the 
purchaser  was  allowed  to  choose  the  number  of  acres  he  had  purchased  in 
any  portion  of  ground  of  twenty-five  times  the  extent,  not  purchased  or 
taken  possession  of,  the  persons  first  arriving  to  have  the  preference  ; but 
the  land  to  be  always  measured  in  squares,  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
river,  and  in  lines  directly  north,  south,  cast,  and  west. 

In  each  square  of  nine  miles,  four  portions  of  land,  of  one  square  mile 
each,  were  reserved  by  the  American  government  for  the  church,  education 
of  the  poor,  and  other  establishments,  and  consequently,  not  included 
in  the  sales.  As  there  was  nothing  exceptionable  in  this  mode  of  dealing 
and  arranging  the  business,  so  much  confidence  was  inspired  that  the  ori- 
ginal title  to  the  lands  was  never  requested  to  be  seen  till  most  of  the  pur- 
chasers had  paid  their  money,  and  were  ready  to  embark  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  when  they  saw  the  title  they  were  by  no  means  dissa- 
tisfied, Mr.  Jefferson,  countersigning  all  such  grants  as  he  was  by  the 
purchasers  requested  to  do. 

Several  clergymen  were  among  the  emigrants  to  the  Sioto,  and  among 
others,  one  Dominic  Didien,  who  being  a catholic  priest,  was  about  six 
months  in  proceeding  from  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  where  he  landed,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sioto,  being  called  out  of  his  way  by  repeated  invitations 
to  baptize  children  and  marry  Catholics,  who,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
had  very  seldom  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a clergyman  of  their  religion 
amongst  them. 

As  the  emigrants  were  of  different  political  opinions,  and  were  quitting 
the  country  from  different  motives,  when  they  got  on  board  the 
ships,  they  began  to  have  political  squabbles,  and  to  divide  into  parties  of 
aristocrats  and  democrats,  so  that  the  harmony,  which  might  have  been  na- 
turally supposed  to  exist  amongst  exiles  from  the  same  country,  and 
bound  to  a spot  where  it  would  be  so  essential  that  they  should  live  in  good 
fellowship,  was  much  interrupted,  and  the  Marquis  de  Mameze,  who 
was  deemed  an  impartial  in  France,  was  now  called  an  aristocrat ; and,  at 
he  was  a religious  man,  and  insisted  on  prayers  twice  a day  during  the 
passage,  his  impetuous  and  unruly  companions  threatened  to  throw  him 
overboard,  so  that  he  was  actually  afraid  to  proceed  to  the  Sioto  with 
them. 

When  the  French  emigrants  arrived  at  New  York  and  Alexandria, 
they  found  themselves  beset  at  each  place  by  land-owners,  who  offered  to 
sell  them  lands,  and  when  they  learnt  that  they  had  already  made  their 
purchases,  in  order  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  they  offered  them  lands  at 
half-a-crown  an  acre,  that  is  at  precisely  the  sum  remaining  to  be  paid  on 
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those  they  had  already  purchased.  The  gentlemen  added,  that  the  biota 
lands  were  infested  bv  savage  Indians,  and  that  they  lay  so  remote,  that 
the  sojourning  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness  was  a trifle 
compared  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  must  encounter  in  reaching 
them ; but,  notwithstanding,  by  this  means  some  were  frightened  or  dis- 
suaded from  going,  yet  a great  number  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  two 
tillages  were  soon  established  on  the  north-west  or  left  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
Amongst  the  |iersons  whom  the  Americans  were  unable  to  deter  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  lands,  was  a M.  Gervais,  who  had  purchased  four 
hundred  acres,  and  was  well  satisfied  ; and,  having  remained  there  twelve 
months,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  make  purchases,  the  account  he  gave  was 
as  follows : 11  When,"  says  he,  “ we  took  possession  of  our  new  Colony, 
we  established  laws  and  police  for  regulation  amongst  ourselves.  Each 
person  had  a portion  of  land  in  the  village  to  be  built  on  the  rivet  side 
for  a house  and  garden,  and  thus  we  all  set  to  work.  When  many  hands 
were  required  for  the  same  object  we  mutually  and  cordially  assisted  each 
other,  and  those  who  were  the  most  industrious,  and  had  their  houses 
first  finished,  received  the  praise  of  all.  Before  I left  the  Colony,  we  had 
made  such  progress,  that  we  had  dress  balls,  to  which  we  invited  the  Ame- 
ricans from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  our  settlement  was  in  many  re- 
spects further  sdvanced  in  the  single  year  I remained  there,  than  several 
American  villages  that  had.  been  begun  eight  or  nine  years  before.  The 
soil  is  admirable,  and  we  want  nothing  but  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  people  to  use  them."  . , 

The  impatience  and  avarice  of  Mr.  Barlow's  constituents,  at  New  York, 
to  realise  the  great  fortunes  they  had  planned  for  themselves,  prevented 
the  success  from  being  equal  to  wlut  it  might,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
been,  had  they  acted  with  more  liberality,  and  been  less  impatient , Mr. 
Playfair  saw  this,  ami,  proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  to  get  the  lands  set- 
tled was  the  only  way  to  give  them  value,  very  liberally  paid  out  of  his  com- 
mission of  ten  per  cent,  for  the  passage  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  who  w ere  anxious  to  go,  but  unable  to  pay  for  themselves,  and  he 
rendered  assistance  to  many  more  ; but  the  company  at  New  York,  never 
appreciated  such  exertions,  uud  only  looked  to  the  sales  and  receipts  of 
the  money. 

'1  lie  country  on  the  Ohio  and  Siolo  is  now  rapidlv  advancing  in  popu- 
lation and  prosperity;  it  lies  in  about  die  latitude  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
has  nearly  the  climate,  and  the  soil  is  the  finest  in  die  world.  Voltaire,  who 
died  long  before  a French  Colony  was  established  there,  often  said,  that 
could  he  divest  himself  of  his  old  habits,  he  should  wish  to  go  and  finish 
Che  remainder  of  Iris  days  on  the  plains  of  the  Sioto;  and  even  so  long 
ago  as  when  Lord  Hillsborough  was  .-ecrelarv  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Depmtmem,  and  before  the  American  war,  the  advantage  of  settlements 
vn  the  Ohio,  called  by  the  French,  La  Belle  Riviere,  were  detailed,  in  a 
long  and  well-written  memorial  which  was  presented  to  him  ; in  fact,  die 
Country  possesses  so  many  natural  advantages,  that  nothing  but  time  ami 
perseverance  is  wanting  to  render  it  a flourishing  Colony. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT 

OP  THE 

Briti, h Settlement  on  the  Musquito  Shore. — Drawn  up  for  the  Use  of 
Government  in  1773. 

Br  BRYAN  EDWARDS,  ESQ.  OF  JAMAICA. 


[Of  this  production  of  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  British 
• Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  the  following  account  is  given  in  a note  at 
chapter  I,  book  II,  of  the  work  just  named:  “ I formerly  drew  up  a 
Memorial  on  the  Settlement  on  the  Musquito  Shore,  wherein  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  its  inhabitants  and  productions,  and  the  question  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  as  to  the  territorial  right,  pretty  fully 
discussed.  This  Memorial,  having  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1777,  (by  Governor  Johnstone,)  was  soon  afterwards  published 
in  Almon's  Parliamentary  Register  for  that  year.”  From  the  publica- 
tion mentioned,  at  the  suggestion  of  a Correspondent,  and  after  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  access  to  a copy,  the  Memorial  is  here  re- 
printed. “ It  may  be  proper  to  observe,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  same  note,  "that  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  it 
styled,  in  his  commission,  Captain  General,  &c.  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  dependencies  thereon  in  Americu.  By  these  dependencies 
were  meant  the  British  settlements  on  the  Musquito  shore  and  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras ; but  his  jurisdiction  over  those  settlements,  haring 
been  imperfectly  defined,  was  seldom  acknowledged  by  the  settlers, 
except  when  they  wished  to  plead  it  in  bar  of  the  authority  claimed 
by  their  respective  superintendents:  on  such  occasions,  they  admitted  a 
superior  jurisdiction  in  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  applied  to  him  for 
commissions,  civil  and  military.”  Both  settlements  were  surrendered  to 
. the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  Spanish  convention,  signed  at  London  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1780.  The  reader  may  consult  further,  Captaiu  Hender- 
son’s Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Honduras,  to  which  is  added. 
Sketches  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  Src . 8vo.  2nd  edition,  1811.] 

HAVING  the  honour  of  a seat  in  Hit  Majesty's  council  of  this  island, 
it  has  lately  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  nominated  in  a committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  rise  of  some  disturbances  and  disputes  among  the  British 
inhabitants  on  the  Musquito  shore.  In  this  capacity  many  letters  and 
papers  of  importance  have  been  submitted  to  my  inspection,  and  sundry 
examinations  of  persons  taken  before  me ; from  whence,  and  sonic  other 
very  authentic  and  well  selected  information,  communicated  to  me  by 
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some  intelligent  friends  who  resided  many  years  on  the  spot  •,  I have 
stated  the  following  particulars,  which,  I trust,  not  only  prove,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  the  right  of  the  British  crown  to  the  sovereignty  of  this 
delightful  and  most  valuable  country,  but  also  show',  that  such  advantages 
will  necessarily  result  to  our  revenues,  commerce,  and  navigation,  from  its 
further  settlement  and  improvement ; such  easy  channels  be  opened,  from 
oor  possession  of  it,  of  attacking  the  Spanish  dominions  in  time  of  war; 
and  such  grateful  returns  be  made  to  the  private  adventurer  for  whatever 
sums  may  be  expended  in  its  cultivation,  as  well  deserve  the  most  serious 
attention  of  government.  Lest,  however,  it  should  be  supposed,  that  my 
duty,  as  one  of  His  Majesty  s council  requires  me  to  suppress  every  infor- 
mation which  I have  received  on  this  occasion,  I think  it  necessary  to 
premise,  that  I have  stated  no  one  fact  or  circumstance,  but  what  is  of  * 
public  concern  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  common  noto- 
riety on  the  Musquito  shore.  But,  though  I have  strictly  observed  this 
rule,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  paper,  I think  mytelf,  at  the  same 
time,  free  to  declare,  that  neither  in  my  capacity  above  mentioned,  nor 
otherwise,  hare  I yet  met  with  any  information,  reasoning,  or  occurrence, 
whatever,  which  either  ought  to,  or  can,  in  the  smallest  degree,  invali- 
date or  weaken  the  account  which  I am  about  to  give. 

With  this  plea  I proceed  : — and,  first,  irt  regard  to  the  right  which  Great 
Britain  has  to  the  dominion  of  this  country,  the  following  facts  appear  to 
me  to  be  clear  and  incontrovertible;  namely,  that  the  native  Indians  of 
this  country  have  ucver  been  conquered  by,  nor  did  they  ever  submit  to, 
the  Spanish  government ; — that  the  Spaniards  had  never  any  settlement 
among  them  ; — that,  during  the  eourse  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  years, 
they  have  maintained  a strict  and  uninterrupted  alliance  and  friendship 
with  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  : — that  they  have  made  a free  and 
formal  cession  of  the  dominion  of  their  country  to  Hit  Majesty's  prede- 
cessors, acknowledging  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  their  sovereign,  be- 
fore the  American  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  in  1670  : — that  this  cession 
of  the  Indians  to  the  British  crown  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  frequently  and  very  formally  repeated  by  the 
natives  ; — and  finally,  that  this  accumulation  of  British  right  w as  not  im- 
paired by  the  last  treaty  of  peace.  These  positions,  I say,  appear  to  me  cer- 
tain and  indisputable. 

The  two  first  are  admitted  by  the  Spaniards  themselves.  In  regard  to 
the  next,  namely,  the  alliance  of  the  natives  with  the  subjects  and  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  their  submission  to  its  government,  previous  to 
1670 ; the  following  circumstances,  which,  I presume,  may  be  abundantly 
confirmed  by  original  papers  now  in  the  Plantation  Office,  are  recorded  by 

* For  the  description  which  follows  of  the  country,  and  its  native  inha- 
bitants, l am  principally  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  who  resided  sortie 

years  on  the  Musquito  shore,  and  w hich  I give  chiefly  in  his  own  words,  be- 
cause I cannot  hope  to  add  perspicuity  or  force  to  his  very  satisfactory  aud 
elegant  account. 
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Sir  Hans  Slonne,  who  was  himself  present  in  Jamaica,  when  the  Mus- 
quito  King,  in  person,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  governor  of 
that  island,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  to  renew  his  allegiance, 
and  to  crave  protection. 

“The  memorial  and  substance,"  says  Sir  Hans,  “ of  what  he  (the  hlut- 
quito  King)  and  the  people  with  him  represented  to  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, was,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
by  virtue  of  letters  of  reprisal,  possessed  himself  of  several  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  that  of  Providence  (since  called  bv  the  Spaniards 
St.  Catalina),  which  is  situated  18°  10'  n.  lat.  lying  cast  from  Cape  Gra- 
cias-a-Deos  (vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mosquitos)  between 
thirty  and  forty  leagues;  which  put  the  said  Earl  upon  all  ways  and  means 
of  future  correspondence  with  the  natives  of  the  said  cape  and  neighbour- 
ing country;  and,  in  some  little  lime,  he  was  so  successful  as  to  gain  that 
point,  and  prevailed  with  them  so  far  as  to  persuade  them  to  scud  home 
the  King’s  son,  leaving  one  of  his  people  as  hostage  for  him,  which  was 
Colonel  Morris,  now  living  at  New  York.  The  Indian  Prince  going 
home  with  the  said  Earl,  staid  in  England  three  years,  in  which  time  the 
Indian  King  died,  and  the  natives  having  in  that  time  intercourse  and 
commerce  with  those  of  Providence,  were  soon  made  sensible  of  the 
grandeur  of  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  how  necessary  his  protec- 
tion was  to  them  ; upon  the  return  of  the  said  Indian  Prince,  they  per- 
suaded him  to  resign  up  his  authority  and  power  over  them,  and  with 
them  unanimously  declare  themselves  the  subjects  of  His  said  Majesty  of 
Great  Britain;  in  which  opinion",  continues  Sir  Hans,  “ they  have  ever 
since  persisted,  and  do  own  no  other  supreme  command  over  them." 
Hiat.  of  Jamaica,  1st  Edit.  Vol.  1.  p.  76.) 

In  the  month  of  June  l(>70,  the  famous  American  treaty  was  sigued  at 
Madrid,  of  which  the  7th  article  stands  as  follows: 

“ The  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  shall  have, 
hold,  and  possess,  for  ever,  with  full  right  of  sovereign  dominion,  pro- 
perty, and  possession,  ail  lands,  countries,  islands,  colonies,  and  domi- 
nions,  whatever,  situated  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  any  part  of  America* 
which  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  subjects,  do  at  this  present 
hold  and  possess ; so  that  in  regard  thereof,  or  upon  any  colour  or  pre- 
tence whatever,  nothing  may,  or  ought,  ever  to  be  urged,  nor  any  ques- 
tion or  controversy  moved,  concerning  the  same,  hereafter.”  Let  us  now 
refer  to  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  the  17th  article  is  as  follows: 
<*  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all  the  fortification* 
which  his  subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras , and  other 
places  of  the  territory  of  Spain , in  that  part  of  the  world,  within  four 
mouths  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,”  &c. 

From  ignorance,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  first  of  these  articles  ever 
existed,  or  from  some  most  unaccountable  misapprehension  and  miscon- 
struction of  the  second,  has  solely  arisen  any  doubt  of  His  Majesty’*  just 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  country ; for,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  Musquito  shore  is  no  part  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  nor  w as  it  ever 
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esteemed  as  such  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  as  plainly  appears  by  every 
chart  of  this  coast  in  use  among  them.  The  bay  or  gulf  of  Honduras 
extends  from  Cape  Catoche,  in  n.  lat.  21®  0'  w.  long.  86“  20’  (reckoning 
from  London),  to  Cape  Honduras,  in  lat.  n.  16“  and  w.  long.  8S®  it'. 
From  Cape  Honduras  to  the  northern  branch  or  mouth  of  the  Lake  Ni- 
caragua, commonly  called  St.  John’s  River,  in  lat.  about  10®  25',  lies  the 
sea  coast  of  the  country  commonly  called  the  Musquito  Shore ; a country 
on  which  the  Spaniards  never  had  any  footing,  claim  of  occupancy,  or 
possession,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day.  If  they  had. 
they  relinguished  it  by  the  first  of  the  foregoing  articles ; for  the  native 
Indians  of  this  country,  who  had  happily  preserved  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependency, amidst  the  general  carnage  and  desolation  which  the  Spaniards 
had  spread  over  the  territories  around  them,  had  already  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  British  protection  ; acknowledging  the  King  of  England  for 
their  sovereign,  as  we  have  already  shown  ; so,  that  in  fact,  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  very  words  of  the  above  article,  being  at  that  time,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  This,  their  submis- 
sion to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  only  most  solemnly  re- 
newed, by  the  Musquito  King  in  person,  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
when  governor  of  Jamaica,  at  before  stated,  but  it  is  a fact,  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  they  have  made  it  a point  to  give,  to  almost  every  succeeding  go- 
vernor, fresh  assurances  of  their  allegiance ; in  consequence  of  which. 
Great  Britain  did,  for  upwards  of  a century,  afford  them  protection ; and 
has  for  many  years  constantly  distributed  annual  presents  among  their  na- 
tive chieftains.  In  the  year  1741,  a regular  establishment  of  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a superintendent,  was  fixed  there ; and  an  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  by  magistrates  and  courts  of  quarter  session,  was 
constituted  in  1744,  which  continued  to  subsist  under  the  auspices  of 
government,  till  the  last  peace,  when  the  troops  and  military  stores  were 
removed,  and  orders  given  to  dismount  the  guns,  and  dismantle  the  forti- 
fications which  our  people  had  built,  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and 
their  faithful  friendly  allies,  the  native  Indians,  who  were  now  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  implacable  resentment  of  a power  from  which  they  had  every 
thing  to  dread,  and  bv  which,  but  for  our  protection,  they  had  long  ago 
been  exterminated.  Tiiese  impolitic  orders  were  evidently  grounded  on  a 
most  unaccountable  notion  that  the  Musquito  shore  was  part  of  the  Bav 
of  Honduras',  an  astonishing  instance  of  inattention,  to  call  it  hv  no 
harsher  name.  As  it  is  no  part  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  so  neither  is  it 
any  part  “ of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world for  admit- 
ting the  Spanish  claim  of  prediscovery  of  the  whole  of  this  coast,  aided  as 
it  was  by  the  benevolent  grant  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  admitting 
even  (which  I have  shown  is  not  the  case)  that  the  subjects  of  England 
had  no  intercourse  W'ith  this  country  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  treaty  in  1 670,  will  it  be  pretended,  in  a nation  so  enlightened 
as  ours,  that  circumstances  of  this  kind  arc  sufficient  to  justify  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Spanish  crown  to  enslave  a free  people,  who,  if  not  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  are,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  unerring  dictates 
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•f  hotnan  nature,  free  at  this  day,  to  yield  allegiance  to  what  power  they 
please  ? 

Having  thus  briefly  shown,  that  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  sove- 
reign dominion  of  this  country  is  founded  on  the  best  of  all  titles;  namely; 
the  unrestrained  and  spontaneous  consent  of  its  free  and  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, I shall  now  give  the  best  account  I am  able  of  the  country  it- 
self. 

\ The  sea  coast,  as  before  described,  extends  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nicaragua  or  St.  John's  river,  a space  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues ; and  if  the  distant  mountains,  which  bound 
the  Spanish  territories  behind,  be  considered  as  the  inland  line,  Great 
Britain  possesses  an  extent  of  country  here,  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal. 

Of  the  present  British  settlements,  the  three  principal  are  Black  River, 
about  twenty-six  leagues,  nearly  east  from  Cape  Honduras ; Cape  Gracias-a- 
JDios  in  lat.  14"  54',  about  fifty-four  leagues,  nearly  E.  S.  E.  from  Black 
River;  and  Blewfields,  about  seventy  leagues,  nearly  south,  from  Cape 
Gracios-a-Dios. 

From  Blewfields  to  Black  River,  the  country  is  generally  flat  for  many 
miles  from  the  sea  coast;  but  it  rises  into  bills  much  sooner  to  the  westward 
of  Rlack  River,  and  to  the  southward  of  Blewfields. 

Every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  for  use  or  beauty,  for 
food  or  luxury,  has  been  most  liberally  bestowed  on  this  country.  It  ie 
every  where  plentifully  watered ; and  the  soil  is  almost  every  where  fertile 
in  a very  uncommon  degree,  and  capable  of  producing,  in  the  utmost  per- 
fection, whatever  is  produced  between  the  tropics.  The  cotton  bush,  the 
cocoa  or  chocolate-nut,  and  venelloes,  flourish  spontaneously  all  over  the 
country.  Indigo,  too,  is  a native,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  same  sort  with 
that  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Guatimal,  which  Is  accounted  the 
best  of  any.  The  sugar-cane  arrives  here  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  any 
of  the  islands ; and  the  quantity  of  mahugany  and  sarsaparilla,  annually  ex- 
ported from  hence  to  Great  Britain,  renders  the  settlement  already  an  object 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  scale  of  her  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  excellent  fish  j ami  the  finest  turtle,  both  for 
food  and  shell,  is  found  here  in  greater  plenty  than  In  any  part  of  the  known 
world.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  and  it  is  a circumstance  of  no  small 
utility  in  an  infant  settlement,  that  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  principal 
rivers  produce  a prodigious  quantity  of  oysters,  both  of  the  mangrove  and 
flat  species;  of  the  latter  sort,  there  are  banks  that  appear  inexhaustible; 
so  that  with  respect  to  food,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  seem  almost  to 
be  exempted  from  the  general  curse  entailed  on  our  first  parents. 

In  1770  there  were,  exclusive  of  the  natives,  about  fourteen  hundred  in- 
habitants, subjects  of  Great  Britain,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  six  were 
whites,  about  as  many  more  of  mixed  blood,  and  about  nine  hundred 
slaves.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  whites,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  mixtures,  and  about  six  hundred  slaves,  were  at  or  within  a few 
Vol.UI.— No.  VI.  .11) 
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miles  of  Black  River;  which,  however,  is,  in  almost  every  view,  one  of 
the  most  ineligible  situations  for  a capital ; and,  intleed,  it  became  the  lint 
settlement  chiefly  on  account  of  what  causes  this  ineligibility:  its  nearness 
to  one  extremity  of  the  shore,  and  there  being  only  about  six  feet  w ater  on 
its  bar,  having  rendered  this  river  the  readiest  and  safest  retreat  for  our 
logwood  cutten,  who  were  driven  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  1730. 

Blewfields  has  very  greatly  the  advantage  over  Black  River  in  several 
respects,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a place  of  importance.  There  is  generally 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  Bluff, 
an  extensive  rocky  eminence,  of  very  easy  defence,  has  naturally  almost 
every  requisite  for  a town,  and  presents  so  bold  a bank  to  the  harbour,  that 
vessels  of  any  burden  may  lie  close  to  it  when  they  load ; and  several  noble 
rivers,  after  having  watered  some  of  the  richest  land,  perhaps,  in  the 
■World,  empty  themselves  in  the  vast  lagoon  of  which  this  harbour  is  part. 
But  it  is  full  of  worms,  and  much  too  far  to  the  southward. 

The  harbour  of  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
large  euough  to  hold  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  open  only  from  E.  by 
S.  to  S.  S.  W.  from  which  points  the  wind  seldom  blows  there.  The  in* 
habitants  live  on  the  edge  of  a very  large  savanna,  perpetually  covered 
with  the  most  fattening  pasturage,  and  bounding  on  the  river  Wanks*, 
which  arises  very  near  the  South  Sea,  and  after  successively  passing  the 
Spaniards,  Indians  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  Indians  friendly  to  us,  and 
Muscpiito  Indians,  rolls  over  a shallow  bar  into  the  sea  at  this  cape. 

The  strength  of  current,  and  various  course  of  this  river,  and  many  other 
obstructions  to  measurement  of  distance,  make  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  breadth  of  the  continent ; but  mules  have  been  brought  down  to  the 
cape,  from  a place  supposed  to  be  considerably  more  than  a hundred 
leagues  up  the  river,  from  whence  it  is  said  to  "be  only  two  days’  ride 
through  tlie  woods  to  the  Spanish  city  of  Leon. 

There  are  several  small  settlements  between  this  cape  and  Blewfields, 
and  one  still  further  to  the  southward. 

The  Musquito  Indians,  properly  so  called,  and  who  have  been  so  justly 
remarkable  for  tiieir  fixed  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  and  attach- 
ment to  us,  were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  they  were  much  reduced 
some  years  ago  by  the  small  pox.  Their  present  number  is  from  seven  to 
ten  thousand  fighting  men,  formed  into  different  tribes,  both  by  nature  and 
policy  ; by  nature  Irom  the  general  distinction  of  pure  Indians  and  Sam- 
boes; by  policy,  as  living  and  acting  under  several  chieftains,  called  king, 
governor,  general,  and  admiral,  each  of  whom  has  a different  territory,  and 
nearly  independent  jurisdiction,  though  the  king  has  au  imperfectly  de- 
fined supremacy  both  in  power  and  dominion. 

• Or  \ antics : called  also  3 are,  and  Yowra,  and  Cape  river,  and  said  to  be 
full  of  fall*.  The  Black  river  of  the  teat  ia  the  Rio  Tioto  of  the  Spaniard*.. 
1 he  Boca  del  1 oro,  and  Clirrrigue  Lagoon,  subsequently  mentioned,  arc  not  »• 
be  found  iu  the  ordinary  Fn-lish  maps.— li. 
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The  general’s  people  are  Samboes,  and  stretch  from  Black  River  to  near 
Cape  Graciss-a- Dios.  The  king’s  chief  residence  is  about  twelve  leagues 
south  of  the  cape,  his  people  are  also  Samboes,  and  his  immediate  precinct 
reaches  to  the  cape,  and  runs  far  up  the  country.  The  governor's  pre- 
cinct joins  to  the  king's,  and  extends  between  twenty  and  thirty  leagues  to 
the  southward,  till  it  meets  the  admiral’s.  The  people  under  these  chief- 
tains are  pure  Indians. 

* The  Samboes  are  supposed  to  derive  their  origin  from  a Guinea  ship, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  above  a century  ago.  Certain 
it  is,  that  their  hair,  complexion,  features,  and  make,  dearly  prove  an 
African  ancestry  ; from  whom  they  have  also  inherited  some  of  the  worst 
characteristics  of  the  worst  African  mind  ; for  they  are  generally  false,  de- 
signing, treacherous,  knavish,  impudent,  and  revengeful. 

The  pure  Indians  are  so  called,  because  they  are  free  from  any  mix- 
ture of  negro  blood ; and  their  general  conduct  gives  a very  favourable 
idea  of  Indian  nature.  They  are  seldom  guilty  of  positive  evil,  and  often 
rise  to  positive  good,  when  positive  good  docs  not  require  much  exertion  of 
mind.  Their  modesty,  docility,  good  faith,  disposition  to  friendship  and 
giatitude,  ought  to  engage  equally  our  regard  and  protection ; for  the 
same  virtues  that  render  them  amiable,  will  be  likely  to  bring  on  their  de- 
struction from  the  enterprising  ambition  of  the  Samboes. 

The  proper  management  of  those  heterogeneous  people,  watching  over, 
guiding,  aud  tempering  the  Sambo  restlessness,  and  giving  encouragement 
and  activity  to  the  inoffensive,  but  indolent  disposition  of  the  pure  Indians, 
seem  to  be  some  of  the  most  important  objectsofour  policy. 

The  British  settlers  have  hitherto  been  employed  chiefly  in  cutting  ma- 
hogany, digging  sarsaparilla,  getting  tortoiseshell,  and  purchasing  skins 
of  the  Indians,  of  which  the  far  greater  part  has  been  shipped  to  Eng- 
land in  British  vessels.  The  exports  in  1709  were  about  800,000  superficial 
feet  of  mahogany.  200,000Ibs.  of  sarsaparilla,  and  10,000lbs.  of  tortoise- 
shell. There  is  also  a small  trade  with  the  bordering  Spaniards,  and  a few 
mules  are  occasionally  sent  to  Jamaica. 

But  a little  encouragement  would  soon  rouse  a more  extensive  and  li- 
beral sprit;  thespirit  of  cultivation,  which,  even  in  the  present  state  ofthe 
colony,  has  begun  to  exert  itself  with  the  fairest  appearance  of  success;  a 
little  industry  would  soon  discover  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety  of 
woods,  gums,  and  dyes,  and  the  country  abounds  in  very  valuable  ship- 
timber. 

Much,  however,  remains  still  to  be  done,  before  much  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived, either  to  the  colony  or  to  the  mother  country,  from  what  has  been 
done  already.  Of  the  motives  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  British 
ministry  from  giving  form  and  permanency  to  the  settlement,  aud  afford- 
ing it  that  open  countenance  and  full  support  under  which  it  would  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  rise  to  a place  of  the  first  importance,  it  becomes  ntc, 
perhaps,  to  pronounce  with  caution  ; but,  I hope,  I shall  not  offend  in  ob- 
serving, that  the  dubious  and  unavowed  plan  of  conduct  with  which  go. 
vernment  has  conducted  itself,  in  regard  to  this  colony,  ever  since  the  con* 
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elusion  of  tli*  last  peace,  neither  tends  to  its  speedy  increase,  nor  much  re- 
dounds to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a great  and  powerful  nation.  Either 
the  native  Indians  have  purchased  our  protection  by  the  cession  of  their 
country,  and  an  uninterrupted  allegiance  of  upwards  of  a century,  or  they 
have  not.  If  they  have,  and  the  contract  was  reciprocal;  if  the  fullest 
protection  and  support  was  repeatedly  promised  them,  on  the  part  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  British  crown  ; if,  in  consequence  thereof,  they  have 
hitherto  received  our  people  with  qpen  arms,  have  constantly  encouraged 
and  assisted  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  always  considering  our  ene- 
mies as  theirs;  if,  by  these  mean',  they  have  incurred  the  implacable  re- 
sentment, not  only  of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  also  of  many  powerful  Indian 
tribes,  in  alliance  with  that  crown,  and  entailed  inevitable  destruction  on 
themselves  and  their  children,  in  case  we  now  desert  them;  aud  finally,  if 
tbe  many  advantages  above  stated  are  likely  to  accrue  toour  commerce  and 
pavlgatiun  from  the  possession  of  this  country ; if  these,  I say,  are  facts 
potorious,  (and  no  person  1 am  persuaded,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  tbe 
subject,  will  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary,)  it  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
assign  a reason  which  bears  even  the  colour  of  plausibility,  for  the  neglect 
and  disregard  which  is  now  shown  to  these  poor,  friendless,  and  affectionate 
people,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  British  settlers  among  them,  who,  indeed, 
are  now  daily  decreasing,  and  if  the  present  system,  with  regard  to  them,  is 
much  longer  pursued,  must  cither  quit  the  country  or  perish  in  the  ruin 
that  seems  to  await  them. 

Considered  in  every  point  of  view,  the  desertion  of  this  colony  appears 
impolitic  and  extraordinary.  The  easy  means  of  attacking  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  time  of  war,  and  even  shaking  her  vast  empire  in  South  Ame- 
rica to  the  foundation,  by  the  way  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  afford  so 
mighty  a prospect  of  conquest,  wealth,  and  glory,  to  the  British  arms,  that 
I cannot  persuade  myself  government  has  ever  been  rightly  informed  in  a 
circumstance  of  so  great  importance.  I have  been  assured,  if  I am  not 
greatly  deceived  in  my  recollection,  that  a vessel  of  thirty  tons  has  sailed 
up  to  the  entrance  of  this  lake,  which  very  vessel  afterwards  made  a voyage 
to  Jamaica.  From  the  interior  boundary  of  the  lake,  to  the  nearest  part  of 
the  South  Sea  coast,  the  distance  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  leagues, 
through  a level  country  ; it  is  true,  indeed,  the  entrance  into  the  river, 
from  the  harbour  of  St.  John’s,  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  a bar,  on  which 
there  are  only  five  feet  water;  but  the  inconveniency  resulting  from  hence 
may  be  cured  surely,  in  a great  measure,  in  case  an  armament  is  sent  here,- 
by. constructing  the  transport  vessels,  for  conveying  troops  up  the  lakr,  with 
flat  bottoms.  Tbe  harbour  above  mentioned,  called  St.  John’s,  is  very  ca- 
pable of  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  ships  of  war,  with  shallow  water 
births  of  about  three  fathom  ; and  there  is  room  enough  for  one  hundred 
sail  of  transports  besides,  which  will  lie  perfectly  secure  from  the  north 
and  south  winds,  the  only  dangerous  winds  on  the  coast. 

The  harbour  of  CapeGracias-a-Dios  has  been  mentioned  already  ; but  the. 
finest  harbour  in  all  the  continent,  from  Honduras  to  Porto  Bello,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Boca-del-Tora,  a place  not  only  capable  of  containing  Use 
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whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  with  good  anchorage  throughout,  but  which 
has  within  it  many  excellent  harbours,  sheltered  from  the  wind  at  every 
point  of  the  compass;  it  commands  a tract  of  country  one  hundred  inilea 
in  extent,  and  joins  a lagoon,  called  the  Cherrique  lagoon.  The  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  this  lagoon  are  indeed  little  known  to  any  people, 
except  our  Musquito  Indians,  who  say  they  have  traced  some  of  them 
quite  back  to  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  aver,  that  there  is  a lagoon 
on  the  South  Sea  coast,  right  opposite  to  the  Cherrique  lagoon,  and  that 
these  lagoons  have  a communication  with  each  other,  by  means  of  some  of 
the  rivers  above-mentioned:  certain  it  is,  that  from  a hill  on  the  interior 
banks  of  the  Cherrique  lagoon,  there  is  a spacious  prospect  of  both  seas. 
The  navigation  into  the  harbour  we  are  now  speaking  of  will  be  attended 
with  no  kind  of  difficulty  to  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage,  the  smallest 
depth  being  five  fathom. 

But  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  beyond  all  dispute,  presents  the  most  ob- 
vious and  certain  channel  of  attacking  the  Spaniards  with  success  in  the 
richest  of  their  South  American  settlements;  and  for  this  reason  alone,  if 
for  no  other,  it  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Great  Britain, — I 
was  going  to  add,  of  more  value  t/uin  even  the  potsiction  of  Gibraltar  it* 
self. 

B.  EDWARDS. 

Jamaica,  10th  Nov.  1773. 
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A STATISTICAL  writer  in  the  United  Slates  gives  the  following  ao 
count  of  the  present  culture  of  the  Sugar-cane,  and  manufacture  of  Sugar, 
in  that  country. 

" After  the  acquisition  of  a Cane  District,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
it  was  apprehended,  that  the  constitutional  impediments  to  the  importation 
of  the  slaves  would,  at  once,  deprive  11s  of  much  Cane  Sugar,  which  our 
newly  acquired  country  could  produce,  and  in  some  degree  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the  reported  production  of 

* The  occasion  of  Governor  Johnstone's  laying  the  above  Memorial  before 
Parliament,  was  the  seizure  of  the  sloop  Morning  Star,  (Alexander  Blair  and 
Dr.  Charles  Irving,  owners,)  by  two  Spanish  guarda-eostas,  at  the  settlement 
at  Black  River,  1776.  Lords  North  and  George  Germaine  were  of  opinieu, 
that  the  act  complained  of  was  not  a Spanish  aggression,  but  an  act  of  piracy 
committed  by  a privateer  of  the  revolted  British  colonies.— E, 
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nine  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  five  hundred  pound* 
of  the  Sugar  of  the  cane,  in  Lower  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1810*,  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  gallons  of  molasses  f,  is  considered  as 
far  short  of  what  that  country  will  be  quickly  made  to  produce,  by  the 
general  adoption  of  the  new  and  various  operations  in  the  culture  of  the 
cone,  and  manufacture  of  Sugar,  which  are  found  to  be  practicable. 
This  new  mode  of  managing  Sugar-lands  appears  to  be  worthy  of  parti- 
cular attention  and  statement. 

“ Instead  of  the  employment  of  slaves,  requiring  a handsome  advance 
of  capital,  and  an  expensive  subsistence,  the  occasional  labour  of  neigh- 
bouring transient  hired  white  persons  is  often  used,  to  prepare  the  grounds 
with  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  to  plant  the  new  canes,  to  dress  the  old 
ones,  and  to  clear  the  growing  plants  from  weeds.  The  same,  or  other 
white  labourers,  are  afterwards  employed,  by  the  planters,  to  cut,  and  stack 
under  cover,  the  ripened  canes,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  grinding 
mill  and  boiler.  The  operation  of  planting  occurs  after  the  sickly  au- 
tumnal season,  and  before  the  vernal ; and  the  opiTation  of  cutting  also 
occurs  in  the  healthy  season,  at  the  end  of  the  following  autumn.  The 
service  is,  therefore,  not  unhealthy. 

“ It  is  considered  to  be  expedient,  that  the  planters  who  own,  and  they 
also  that  cultivate,  the  soil,  should  not  expend  great  sums  in  the  establish- 
ment of  mills  and  sets  of  works,  on  all  the  sugar  estates,  after  the  manner 
of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  of  the  European  states.  But  it  is  found  much 
more  convenient  and  profitable,  to  leave  the  business  of  grinding  and 
boiling  to  one  manufacturer  of  Muscovado  Sugar,  for  a number  of 
planters.  These  persons,  like  the  owners  of  grain  mills  and  sawing  mills, 
can  be  employed  for  a toll  in  kind,  or  part  of  the  produce,  or  for  a com- 
pensation in  money.  By  this  method  a tract  of  three  miles  square,  or 
three  hundred  and  twenty  perches  square,  which  would  contain  twenty- 
five  plantations,  of  above  one  hundred  and  two  acres  each,  may  be  ac- 
commodated by  one  central  manufactory  of  Muscovado  Sugar,  from  the 
cane  stalks : for  none  of  these  plantations  will  be  more  distant  than  a single 
mile  ; a mere  city  porterage  or  carterage.  Refineries  for  making  white 
Sugar,  and  distilleries,  may  be  added,  and  the  economy  and  accommoda- 
tion to  the  planters  will  be  more  complete. 

" This  effect  of  this  division  of  labour  and  ownership  will  be,  rapidly 
to  bring  into  the  most  complete  and  productive  cultivation,  all  the  cane 
lands  in  the  United  States,  and  to  advance  the  various  manufactures  of 
this  valuable  and  wholesome  agricultural  production.  The  easy  and  cheap 
maintenance  of  cattle,  the  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  and  building 
materials,  for  man  and  beast,  and  the  abundance  of  fuel  and  cask  lumber, 

* “It  is  found,  since  into,  that  Sugar  ia  produced  on  the  whole  coast  of 
Georgia,”  See  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  i,  page  340. 

+ “ There  were  made,  nlao,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hoo. 
deed  and  thirty  galloon  of  diatilled  spirits,  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty. nine 
thousand  one  hundred  aud  thirty  gallons  of  moluuaes,  in  Lower  Louisiana,  in 
1810." 
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with  the  benefits  to  our  planters  from  being  more  frequently  and  comfort- 
ably their  own  stewards  and  overseen,  will  greatly  redound  to  their  con- 
venience and  profit.  Their  exemption  from  duty  on  their  Muscovado 
Sugar,  their  refined  white  Sugar,  and  their  molasses,  is  a very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturer!  of  it  from  the  brown  Sugar  and  molasses  of 
the  United  States*.” 

Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  Statistical  View,  gives  the  following  summary.  " The 
whole  quantity,”  says  this  writer,  " of  Sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  for  some  years  past,  must  have  been  about  seventy  millions  of 
pounds.  In  1810,  about  ten  millions  were  made  in  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans, now  state  of  J/xnsiana ; and  in  the  same  year,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  marshals,  more  than  nine  millions  and  a half  of  Sugar  were 
made  from  the  maple-tree  in  the  United  States. 

“ Sugar  plantations  have  been,  and  still  are  increasing  in  Louisiana; 
and  it  is  stated,  by  those  welt  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that,  in  1814, 
not  less  than  fifteen  millions  were  made  in  that  state;  though  but  a small 
proportion  of  the  lands  there,  suitable  for  Sugar,  have  yet  been  planted 
with  cane. 

*■  The  culture  of  the  Sugar-cane  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
state  of  Georgia ; and  the  experiments  already  made  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  Haltering  success f.  In  1805,  Thomas  Spalding,  Esq.  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  atxl  enterprise  in  that  state,  procured  one  hundred 
catre  plants  from  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  them  on  his 
plantation,  on  an  island  near  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia.  Alter  repeated 
trials,  in  which  he  was  guided,  principally,  by  his  own  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, he  completely  succeeded.  About  three  years  since,  he  made  a 
small  quantity  of  Sugar  of  a good  quality;  and  in  1514,  he  had  one 
hundred  acres  in  cane,  which  produced  seventy-five  thousand  weight  of 
prime  sugar,  and  four  thousand  gallons  of  molasses ; and  but  for  the  want 
of  boilers,  which,  on  account  of  the  war,  could  not  be  brought  to  his 
plantation,  would  have  produced  one  hundred  thousand  weight.  The 
culture  of  the  cane  is  found  not  to  be  more  laborious  than  cotton,  and  is 
not  liable  to  so  many  accidents.  One  thousand  pounds  per  acre  is  not 
considered  a great  crop.  Tiiis,  at  ten  cents  (5  jd ),  would  be  one  hundred 
dollars.  Almost  every  planter,  along  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia,  is  now 
turning  his  attention,  more  or  less,  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane;  and, 
from  experiments  already  made,  the  cane  is  found  to  grow  luxuriantly,  as 
far  north  as  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina. 

“ There  can,  perhaps,  be  little  doubt,  that,  at  a period  not  very  far 
distant,  a sufficient  quantity  of  Sugar  may  be  made,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.” 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Sugar  imported  into  the 

• A Statement  of  the  Arts  sad  Manufactures  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica, for  ISIO.  Digested  and  prepared  bjr  Tench  Coxe,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia.  »to.  jsi  o. 

t See  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  i,  page  3«0  — E. 
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United  States,  and  again  exported,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of 
Cane*  Sugar,  of  foreign  growth,  consumed  within  the  country,  Irom 
1801  to  1810,  both  yean  inclusive. 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consumed. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1801 

- 

143,011,596 

97,734,209 

45,877,387 

1802 

- 

78,470,165 

61,180,208 

17,295,957 

1803 

- 

85,740,537 

23,323,482 

02,4 17,055 

1804 

- 

129,969,997 

75,090,401 

54,873,590 

1805 

205,792,755 

122,808,993 

82,983,702 

1800 

200,737,940 

145,030,841 

55,107,099 

1807 

215,830,202 

143,119,005 

72,716,597 

1808 

80,694,229 

23,902,527 

57,731,702 

1809 

64,081,840 

45,297,338 

13,781,502 

1810 

68,308,792 

47,024,002 

21,344,790 

1811 

73,970,609 

18,208,347 

55,708,202 

1812 

72,437,501 

13,927,277 

58,510,284 

Average  Consumption  - - 50,279,249 
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No.  IX. 

HUDSON’S  BAA’  COMPANY. 

A List  of  the  Names  and  Stocks  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Ad- 
venturers <f  England,  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Every  Hundred 
Pound  Stock  is  to  have  one  Pole,  and  no  Person  not  haring  Tuo  Hun- 
dred Pound  Stock  are  capable  to  be  chosen  of  the  Committee f . 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  - .£300 

His  Highness  Prince  Rupert  - - 270 


Duke  of  Albemarle 

.6300 

Sir  Peter  Colleton 

- .£300 

Earl  of  Arlington 

- 200 

Mr.  Cooke 

- 50 

Mr.  Charles  Uaylie 

- 300 

William  Dasliwood,  Esq. 

- 15(1 

William,  Earl  of  Craven 

- 150 

Tire  Lady  Drax 

- 300 

Sir  George  Carteret 

- 300 

Alderman  John  Foorth 

- 450 

* Tbs  domestic  cuimimption,  to  a certain  amount,  is  supplied  by  the  Sugar 
of  the  Maple.-— E. 

♦ Set  abort,  page ^ i,  Bibliography,  art.  10,  00,  Jl,  22,  24. — E: 
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Alderman  Dannet  Foorth 

-.£300 

Francis  Millington,  Esq. 

- .£300 

Mr.  James  Foster 

- 100 

Sir  Paul  Neale 

- 200 

Sir  John  Griffith 

- 300 

William  Prettiman,  Esq. 

- 300 

Sir  Edward  Hungerford 

- 300 

Mr.  John  Portman 

- 300 

Sir  James  Hayes  - 

- 600 

Sir  John  Robinson 

- *00 

Mark  Hildeslcy,  Esq. 

- 300 

Earl  of  Shaftsbury 

- 000 

Mr.  Richard  Hawkins 

- 300 

Sir  Robert  Vyner 

- 200 

John  Kirke,  Esq. 

- 300. 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Walker 

- 150 

John  Lindsey,  Esq. 

- 300 

William  Young,  Esq. 

- 300 

The  names  of  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Committee,  from 
November,  1872,  to  November,  1873  : 

His  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  Governor. 

Sir  John  Robinson,  Deputy  Governor. 

Committee. 

Sir  Robert  Vyner.  Francis  Millington,  E«q. 

Sir  John  Griffith.  Mr.  John  Portman. 

Sir  James  Hayes.  Mr.  Richard  Hawkins. 

John  Kirke,  Esq. 


No.  X. 

The  Case  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

THE  Kings  of  England,  by  right  of  discovery,  and  premier  occupancy, 
for  alrove  one  hundred  years  since,  have  the  sole  right,  full  title,  and  so-' 
verrignty  of  all  the  seas,  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  c seeks,  Sic.  as  welt  as  the 
countries,  confines,  and  territories,  within  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Hudson  ; and  the  same  was  navigated  but  by  English  ships  and  English 
subjects,  till  the  late  encroachments  of  the  French,  many  years  since  the  in- 
corporation of  this  company. 

Though  the  navigation  was  discovered  so  long  since,  yet  no  trade  was  es- 
tablished with  the  native  Indians  till  about  twenty  years  past,  when  several 
persons  of  quality,  and  others,  having  madesome  privatevoyages,  and  find- 
ing that  a considerable  trade  for  beavor,  and  other  furs,  might  be  settled 
with  the  savage  Indians,  his  late  Majesty,  King  Charles  the  Second,  was 
pleased,  by  his  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  the  second  of  May,'l6?0,  to  in- 
corporate the  adventurers ; and  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  inherent  right 
in  the  crown  of  England,  did,  by  his  Royal  Charter,  make  a free  grant  to 
His  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  Christopher  Duke  of  Albemarle,  William 
Earl  of  Craven,  and  others  his  subjects  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  of  all 
those  seas,  straits,  rivers,  lakes,  and  creeks,  in  whatsoever  latitude,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits,  commonly  called  Hudson’s  Straits ; together  with 
all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines;  and 
that  the  Bame  should  be  reckoned  and  reputed  as  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Vou  HI.— No.  VI.  3 E 
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plantations  and  colonics  in  America,  by  the  name  of  Rupert’s  Land,  and 
did  further  make  and  constitute  the  said  company  and  their  successors  the 
true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  thereof,  to  hold  in  free  and  rom- 
mon  soeage,  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  Kent,  reserving  an  ac- 
knowledgment or  rent  for  the  same  to  His  Majesty,  hh  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors; and  granting  to  the  said  Company  the  sole  trade  thereof,  with  prohi- 
bition to  all  others  from  trading  within  their  limits,  without  their  license, 
upon  forfeiture  of  ships  and  goods  so  offending,  which  hath  also  by  procla- 
mation been  published  and  made  known.  By  which  inherent  right  of  do- 
minion and  property  in  His  Majesty  to  the  country  and  places,  it  is  humbly 
conceived  His  Majesty’s  said  grant  doth  extremely  differ  from  his  charters 
to  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  African  Company. 

The  said  Company,  since  their  incorporation,  have  erected  forts,  settled 
several  factories,  built  ships,  employed  many  seamen,  and  considerably 
exported  the  manufactures  of  these  nations;  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
trade  for  so  many  years,  have  not  only  actually  lust  thirteen  ships,  but  been 
at  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  charge;  which  makes  it  evident 
that  nothing  but  a company  and  a joint-stock  could  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  so  considerable  a trade  amongst  infidels,  and  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port so  great  a charge,  and  so  many  incident  losses  that  naturally  attend 
that  voyage. 

In  particular  this'Company  hath  suffered  more  by  the  French  than  any 
company  in  England,  the  French  having  even  in  time  of  peace  committed 
many  outrages  against  them,  taken  their  ships  at  sea,  invaded  their  facto- 
ries by  land,  robbed  them  of  their  goods,  burnt  their  houses,  murdered  se- 
veral of  their  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  carried  others  prisoners  to  Quebec; 
that  the  French  have  had  the  insolence  not  only  to  justify  those  their  un- 
just invasions,  but  (according  to  the  method  of  that  nation  to  encroach 
upon  all  the  world)  have  pretended  a right  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  by  a 
strange  confidence  against  all  English  discoveries  of  almost  two  hundred 
years  since,  and  all  maps  that  ever  were  extant,  to  make  it  a dependence 
upon  Canada,  and  to  give  out  that  in  a short  time  they  would  not  only 
have  that,  but  New  York  and  New  England  too;  but  this  Company  will 
undertake  to  make  out,  that  the  crown  of  France  had  no  right  to  Canada 
itself,  but  that  it,  and  some  other  territories,  were  not  only  many  years  in 
the  English  possession,  but  that  it  is  unjustly  detained  by  the  French,  upon 
pretext  of  terms  and  conditions,  (according  to  the  faith  of  that  nation,) 
never  performed  to  this  day. 

Some  particular  men  of  our  own  nation  also,  who  have  disturbed  this 
Company  in  their  trade,  and  disputed  the  powers  of  their  grant  and 
charter,  have  never  attained  any  benefit  to  themselves,  but  either  given  ad- 
vantage to  the  French,  or  perished  in  the  voyage,  which  is  extreme  ha- 
zardous, through  the  mountains  of  ice  which  must  be  passed ; as  above 
eighteen  months  since  the  company’s  ships,  sailing  in  Hudson's  Bay,  met 
an  English  ship  interloping  there,  and  in  distress  in  the  ice,  just  ready  to 
sink,  the  Company’s  ship,  (seasonably  by  God’s  providence,)  saved  all  the 
nten  s lives,  and  the  ship  sunk  immediately.  Nor  is  the  beavor  trade  to 
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be  maintained  or  improved  by  a single  or  sudden  voyage  of  any  under- 
taker, but  by  the  public  charge  of  fortified  forts  and  established  factories  to 
abide  there,  with  a constant  correspondency  with  the  Indians,  that  they 
may  be  assured  where  settled  factories  are,  to  resort  to  at  the  time  of  year, 
to  trade  with  for  their  beavor. 

All  which  extraordinary  losses  sustained  from  the  French,  and  incurred 
by  the  natural  hazard  of  the  voyage  to  and  fium  such  a climate,  is  the 
more  largely  insisted  upon,  to  demonstrate  that  this  trade,  (which  twenty 
years  ago  was  not  one  penny  benefit  to  this  kingdom,  and  is  now  above 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  advantage,)  could  never  have  been 
well  begun,  nor  effectually  prosecuted,  but  by  a company  in  a joint  stock; 
and  all  the  undertaking  by  single  persons,  (w  ho  would  hare  regarded  their 
several  and  distinct  interests,)  must  have  been  rendered  fruitless,  through 
the  many  disasters  and  losses  which  would  have  befallen  most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  it  being  impracticable  to  raise  any  considerable  trade  in  a remote 
country,  amongst  savage  Indians,  without  forts  and  factories  erected  and 
settled  amongst  them,  and  furnished  with  store  of  all  trading  goods  for 
their  constant  supply ; and  more  especially  against  those  potent  rivals  the 
French,  who  manage  that  particular  trade  of  beavor  under  the  counsels  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  whom  it  is  granted  by  the  Frendi  king. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  this  honourable  bouse. 


No.  XI. 

The  Case  qf  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Reasons  for  the  Continuance  qf 
the  former  Act. 

I.  THIS  trade  is  managed  and  carried  on  only  by  the  exportation  of  Use 
woollen  and  other  manufactures,  and  the  commodities  of  the  product  of 
this  kingdom,  and  hath  brought  a very  great  advantage  to  it,  which  before 
rendered  not  one  penny.  And  in  particular,  the  price  of  beavor  hath  been 
reduced  to  six  or  seven  shillings  a pound,  which  formerly  was  sold  at  mote 
than  three  times  that  price. 

II.  It  is  impossible  lo  manage  and  preserve  this  trade  without  strong  forts, 
(as  well  for  security  against  the  Indians,  as  the  invasions  of  the  French,) 
who  in  times  of  peace  have  surprized  and  taken  this  company's  forts,  be- 
sides other  barbarities  and  injuries  they  have  done  them ; and  also  settled 
factories  stored  witii  considerable  quantities  of  goods  proper  for  the  Indians, 
whereunin  the  wandering  people  may  (and  do)  resort  and  are  constantly 
supplied. . 

ill.  The  Company  hath  sustained  very  great  losses  by  the  invasions  of 
the  French,  in  time  of  peace,  and  during  the  late  war;  and  bath,  ever 
since  the  making  of  the  act,  been  hindered  in  the  prosecution  of  several 
probable  and  advantageous  discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  said  trade, 
by  the  means  before  mentioned. 

IV.  If  this  Company  be  not  supported  and  continued,  all  the  countrius 
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about  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  the  whole  trade  there,  will  unavoidably  fall  info 
the  hands  of  the  French,  (they  haring  formed  such  pretences  thereunto  al- 
ready ,)  and  thereby,  not  only  the  advantages  to  this  nation  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  manufactures,  and  in  divers  other  respects,  will  be  utterly  lost, 
but  «he  price  of  beavor,  and  other  furs  and  commodities  imported  from 
Hudson's  Buy,  will  be  enhanced  and  raised  to  the  former  prices  or  greater. 

V.  The  Company  have  made  no  dividend  since  the  year  1890,  and  have 
run  themselves  mucli  in  debt  to  support  this  trade  to  the  nation,  and  are 
under  great  fears  of  being  dispossessed  by  the  French  of  that  which  remains 
in  the  possession  of  this  company  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

So  thot  it  is  humbly  conceived,  that  nothing  but  a company  in  a joint- 
stock,  could  be  at  (Ire  great  expense  of  settling,  or  can  preserve  this  trade, 
nor  sustain  such  mighty  losses,  nor  bear  up  against  those  potent  rivals,  the 
French,  who,  (if  they  may  retain  it,)  have  gotten  possession  of  a great  part 
of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  design  the  whole  beavor  trade,  and  manage  it  in  par- 
ticular by  a company,  called  the  Canada  Company,  under  the  counsels  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  have  the  sole  benefit  of  this  trade,  by  grant  from  the  French 
king. 


No.  XII. 

The  Case  of  the  Owners  and  Proprietors  of  the  Ship  and  Goods,  Charles, 
seized  by  Order  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  C ompany,  as  the  said  Ship  was 
sailing  on  the  High  Seas  in  or  near  Hudson’s  Straits*. 

IN  the  year  1683,  Charles  Boon,  Esq.  and  others,  fitted  out  the  Ship 
Charles,  with  a cargo  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  .£2000  sterling,  for 
discovery  ol  trade  in  some  unfrequented  places  in  the  north-west  partof  A rne- 
rica;  they  paid  the  King’s  duties  for  all  the  goods  they  exported,  cleared 
their  slop  at  the  Custom-House,  and  also  at  Gravesend,  and  pursued  their 
intended  voyage  with  a fair  wind.  But  on  the  high  seas,  near  Hudson’s 
Straits,  was  met  by  a ship  belonging  to  tire  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Cap- 
tain Walker,  commander,  who  lookl  his  opportunity,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  friendship,  when  the  men  on  board  were  not  aware  of  it,  seized  the  said 
■ Ship  Charles  with  all  her  effects,  took  the  men  out  of  her,  and  put  men  of 
his  own  on  board  her,  and  produced  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  their 
warrant  lor  his  so  doing.  They  pretended  to  carry  the  ship  and  cargo  to 
one  of  the  company's  factories  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  but  purposely  run  her  upon 
the  rocks,  and  cast  her  away,  whereby  the  tort  being  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  the  goods  nut  landed,  the  owners  of  the  said  ship  and  goods 
were  disabled  to  sue  for  satisfaction  in  any  other  court  but  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  where  no  action  for  damages  can  be  tried;  and  the 
prerogative  running  an  high  in  the  late  reigns,  that  the  proprietors  hardly 
daring  to  call  the  ship  their  own,  they  had  no  means  left  them  to  redress 

• See  above,  page  72,  Colonial  Bibliography,  No.  94)  referred  to,  in  this 
- note,- by  mistake,  as  No.  S3.— -E. 
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themselves,  but  to  refer  themselves  to  the  Company.  Application,  there- 
fore, being  made,  to  the  said  Company,  for  satisfaction  for  the  ship  and 
goods,  by  some  of  the  proprietors ; some  of  the  members  of  the  Company 
promised,  that  if  the  proprietors  would  be  quiet  and  still,  and  not  trouble 
the  Company,  nor  interrupt  them  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  an  act  of  < 
parliament  for  confirming  their  charter,  they  would  endeavour,  and  did 
not  doubt  to  persuade  the  Company  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  their  ship  and  goods,  and  the  proprietors  did  rely  on  the  inte- 
grity of  those  members,  and  justice  of  the  Company,  who,  when  they  had 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  did  forget  and  do  now  deny  their  promise. 

And  the  proprietors  have  had  no  manuer  of  satisfaction  for  their  ship  and 
goods  to  this  day. 

Wherefore  the  proprietors  did  petition  the  honourable  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  if  in  their  great  wisdom  they  should  think  fit  to  prolong  the 
term  for  confirming  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  charter,  a proviso  may  be 
added,  to  enable  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  ship  Charles  and  her 
loading,  to  sue  the  said  Company  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  courts  at  West- 
minster, as  if  the  tort  had  been  committed  in  the  city  of  London  or  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  that  the  said  Company  and  their  successors  may  be  de- 
barred from  demurring  or  pleading  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor 
may  plead  lu  the  statute  of  limitation,  as  being  done  above  six  years  past. 


No.  XIH. 

Jteasons  humbly  offered  against  the  Bill for  continuing  a former  Act  for  the 

confirming  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  their  Privileges  and  Trade. 

• 

I.  TH  E former  Act  confirms  the  privileges  and  powers  in  the  Company’s 
charter,  which,  as  is  humbly  conceived,  are  such  as  will  not  be  tliought 
reasonable  to  grant  to  any  subjects,  especially  to  be  executed  at  such  a dis- 
tance, by  persons  who  will  not  be  free  from  temptations  to  act  partially. 
An  abstract  of  the  said  charter  follows. 

Abstract  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company’s  Charter,  dated  the  2nd  qf  May, 

1070. 

Prince  Rupert,  and  others  to  be  admitted,  are  incorporated  by  the  name 
•of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  Trading  into 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

Power  to  purchase  lands,  &c. — and  again  to  alien  the  same. 

May  have  a common  seal. 

The  election  of  a governor  and  committee. 

And  they  to  have  the  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Prince  Rupert  and  others  appointed  the  present  governor  and  commit- 
tee. 

Election  of  a deputy  governor,  and  his  oath. 

New  elections  to  be  every  year  between  the  first  and  last  of  November. 
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The  governor's  oath. 

All  members  of  the  Company  nowand  hereafter  to  take  such  oath,  as  by 
the  governor  and  Company,  in  a public  court,  shall  be  in  reasonable  and 
legal  manner  set  down  and  devised. 

Election  of  the  committee— and  oath  of  a committee-man. 

If  a governor,  or  deputy-governor,  or  a committee-man  die,  or  be  re- 
moved, (and  they  are  made  removable  by  the  Company,)  others  to  be 
chosen  in  their  room. 

Grant  of  the  sole  trade  to  all  places  within  Hudson’s  Straits,  not  pos- 
sessed by  or  granted  to  any  other. — And  all  fishing.— And  all  mines. 

Called  Rupert  Ijmd. — And  granted  for  ever. 

Power  to  make  by-laws. 

And  may  impose  such  pains,  penalties,  and  punishments,  on  offenders, 
as  they  think  fit 

And  may,  by  their  officers,  levy  the  same.  So  as  the  said  by-laws  be 
reasonable,  and  not  repugnant,  but  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm. 

A further  grant  of  the  whole  trade  to  all  places  they  can  find  entrance 
into,  by  sea  or  land,  from  Hudson's  Day. 

And  no  other  person  to  visit  the  same,  on  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  1 

And  to  suffer  such  other  punishments  as  to  the  King  shall  seem  meet, 
and  not  to  be  delivered  till  they  shall  enter  into  a bond  of  .£1000,  never 
after  to  trade  thither. 

That  the  King  will  not  license  any  others  to  trade  thither. 

And  if  any  member  do  not  pay  the  stock  he  subscribes,  in  twenty  days, 
to  be  disfranchised. 

The  Company  may  admit  such  servants  or  factors  into  the  company  as 
they  shall  think  fit. 

Every  -i  1 00  stock  to  have  a vote,  and  less  than  .£100  may  join  their 
stocks  together  for  votes.  . , 

The  Company  to  send  governors  and  other  officers.  , 

And  the  governor  and  council  to  judge  ail  persons,  in  all  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  execute  jus- 
tice accordingly. 

And  where  no  governor  and  council  is,  the  chief  factor  may  transmit 
the  offender  where  there  is,  or  into  England. 

Power  to  send  ships  of  war. 

And  to  moke  peace  or  war  with  any  that  are  not  Christians. 

And  to  grant  or  take  reprisals  upon  all  people  that  injure  them  in  the 
said  trade,  within  the  limits  grauted  by  this  charter. 

May  build  forts.  icc. 

May  carry  over  ammunition  and  men. 

Power  to  seize  on  all  persons  who  shall  sail  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  or  in- 
habit there,  and  to  send  them  to  England. 

If  any  person  abroad  appeals  to  England,  the  governor  may  seiae  him, 
and  send  bimhome  a prisoner.  i 

The  Company’s  governor  or  agent  abroad  may  examine  ail  persons 
upon  oath. 
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All  admirals,  Ac.  and  all  justice*,  Ac.  to  be  aiding,  to  put  the  premises 
in  execution. 

Any  statute,  Ac.  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding*. 

II.  The  Bill  recites  in  the  Preamble,  that  the  former  act  has,  by  expe- 
rience, been  found  useful  and  beneficial,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
not  served  for  any  advantage  to  the  trade,  only  for  stock-jobbing,  whereby 
many  persons  have  been  drawn  in,  and  suffered  great  loss ; for  that,  some 
time  before  the  Company  was  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  twenty 
and  fifty  per  cent  Was  divided  out,  and  a few  months  after  the  passing  the 
act,  the  stock  was  trebled,  and  .£100  credit  in  the  books  made  £300, 
and  that  £300,  (which  was,  in  truth,  all  the  while  but  £30,)  sold  for 
£300,  and  upwards,  per  cent.,  so  that  £300  original  stock  was  sold  for 
£000,  and  upwards,  without  any  apparent  great  profit  made  by  the  trade. 

HI.  The  places  allowed  to  this  Company  are  of  large  extent,  the  Bay 
being  above  one  thousand  mdes  deep,  and  the  trade  thither  capable  of 
being  greatly  enlarged,  both  for  the  expense  of  our  woollen  manufactures, 
and  catching  of  whales,  seals,  See.,  and  bringing  greater  quantities  of 
furs  home. 

IV.  The  Company  sell  our  own  manufactures  so  dear,  as  to  purchase 
the  beavor  for  six-pence  which  they  sell  here  for  six  shillings,  which  has 
two  fatal  inconveniences: — 1.  It  binders  the  Indians  from  wearing  our 
manufactures,  which,  otherwise,  by  degrees  they  would  come  to  do,  as 
they  have  been  brought  to  do  at  New  England  and  New  York.  2.  It 
carries  great  part  of  the  trade  to  the  French  at  Canada,  which,  otherwise, 
(he  F.nglish  would  have  in  Hudson’s  Bay. 

■V.  -The  stock  of  the  present  Company  is  but  £10,550,  and  they  owe 
money  at  interest,  for  which  the  common  seal  only  is  security. 

VI.  No  trades  managed  with  joint  stocks  have  been  observed  to  thrive, 
but,  on  the  coutrary,  all  open  trades  have  improved ; witness  all  the  trades 
K>  ail  the  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  particularly  that  to  Pcnsylvania 
lately,  from  sending  £500  a-year,  to  the  sending  £5000  a-year. 

VII.  Joint  stocks  are  in  themselves  a monopoly,  and  have  all  the  in- 
consequences of  it,  there  being  but  one  buyer  and  one  seller,  and  this 
Company  have,  contrary  to  a proviso  in  the  Act,  sold  by  private  contract, 
between  their  sales,  at  tower  prices  than  they  were  set  up  at  the  preceding 
fair. 

VIII.  The  Company  do  not  sell  their  beavor  fairly,  but  pick  out  the 
best,  and  sell  the  worst  here,  and  send  the  best  on  their  own  account  to 
Russia,  which  has  many  inconvenience:. : viz. 

1.  The  Company  hereby  monopolize  the  trade  outward  as  well  as  home- 
ward, and  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  Russian  merchants,  who  used 
formerly  to  buy  and  export  beavor  thither,  but  now  what  they  send,  they 
are  constrained  to  buy  in  Holland,  and  send  from  thence. 

2.  Hereby  the  Company  forestall  the  market  of  private  traders  abroad, 
and  undersell  them,  which  they  can  afford  to  do,  buying  their  beavor  so 
cheap,  and,  by  degrees,  will  obtain  the  whole  trade  to  foreign  parts  to 
themselves.  And  also,  hereby, 

* See  an  entire  copy  «f  the  Charter,  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  88  —E. 
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3.  They  greatly  prejudice  the  New  England  and  New  York  trade,  in 
the  beavor  they  bring  home. 

4.  Though  the  Company  sell  the  worst  here,  yet  they  sell  it  at  what 
price  they  please,  and  force  our  manufacturers  to  work  up  the  worst, 
whereas,  formerly,  the  English  kept  the  best,  and  sent  the  worst  abroad. 

5.  The  skins  only  being  used  in  Russia,  when  the  wool  is  combed  off, 
they  in  Russia  used  to  comb  off  and  return  us  the  wool,  whereas  now  the 
way  of  combing  off  the  wool  is  found  out  in  England,  and  we  do  it  better 
than  they ; and  if  the  Company  sold  all  here,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the 
wool  would  be  combed  off  here  before  it  is  sent  thither,  which  would,  1st. 
employ  many  manufacturers  here.  2dly.  The  wool  would  be  cheaper  to 
them,  and,  consequently,  beavor  hats  afforded  cheaper.  And,  3dly, 
Some  custom  to  the  Crown  would  be  saved,  for  the  wool  being  exported, 
with  the  skin,  draws  back  part  of  the  duty,  and  pays  none  when  it  is  re- 
turned again. 

IX.  These  and  many  other  inconveniences  cannot  be  redressed,  whilst 
a Company  with  a joint  stock  is  established,  for  that  no  private  persons 
can  contend  at  law  with  their  joint  stock,  and  this  Company,  (as  other 
companies,)  have  formerly,  by  pretence  of  their  charter,  taken  a ship 
with  a great  cargo,  out  of  their  limits,  and  two  hundred  leagues  distant 
from  their  factories. 


No,  XIV. 

An  Act  or  confirming  to  the  Governor  and  Company  trading  to  Hudson '* 
Bay  their  Privileges  and  Trade. 

2do.  Guil.  et  Mabif.,  No.  23. 

[A'of  printed  in  the  Statute  Book.'] 

FORASMUCH  as  his  late  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  his 
letters  patent  or  charter,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date 
the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  two  and  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  recit- 
ing or  taking  notice,  that  his  then  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  Christopher 
Cuke  of  Albemarle,  William  Earl  of  Craven,  and  divers  other  lords  and 
persons  therein  particularly  named,  had,  at  their  own  great  costs  and 
charges,  undertaken  an  expedition  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  in  the  north-west 
part  of  America,  for  the  discovery  of  a new  passage  into  the  South  Seas, 
and  for  finding  some  trade  for  furs,  minerals,  and  other  considerable  com- 
modities ; and  that,  by  such  their  undertaking,  they  had  made  such  dis- 
coveries whereby  might  probably  arise  much  advantage  to  his  said  Ma- 
jesty and  this  kingdom.  For  which,  and  for  other  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives in  the  said  Charter  mentioned,  his  said  late  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  thereby  to  incorporate,  create,  and  make,  the  said  Prince  Rupert, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  Earl  of  Craven,  and  other  the  lords  and  persons 
therein  particularly  named,  and  such  others  as  should  be  admitted  into  the 
society,  (as  therein  is  mentioned,)  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  deed 
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aiul  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  by  that  name  to  have  per* 
petual  succession,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  take,  purchase,  and  grant. 
And  by  the  said  Letters  Patent,  or  Charter  of  Incorporation,  provision 
was  made  as  well  for  the  appointment  nnd  constitution  of  the  first  and  pre* 
sent,  as  also  for  the  choosing,  appointing,  and  admitting,  of  all  future  go- 
vernors, deputy  governors,  committees,  members,  and  officers,  of  the  said 
company,  and  for  the  making  of  laws,  constitutions,  and  ordinances, 
dnd  for  the  government  of  t lie  said  company,  and  trade  and  otherwise, 
and  the  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  seas,  straights  bays,  rivers, 
lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lye 
within  the  entrance  of  the  straights,  commonly  called  Hudson’s  Straights. 
Together  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and 
confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds,  aforesaid, 
which  were  not  then  actually  possessed  by  or  granted  to  any  of  his  said 
Majesty's  subjects,  or  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian 
prince  or  state,  with  divers  and  sundry  privileges,  liberties,  jurisdictions, 
franchises,  powers,  and  authorities,  to  punish  offenders,  and  to  sue  for  and 
recover  penalties,  with  other  powers  and  authorities,  matters,  and  things 
In  the  said  Letters  Patent,  or  Charter  of  Incorporation,  mentioned  and 
expressed,  were  thereby  granted  to  and  vested  in  the  said  governor  and 
company,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  in  such  sort,  manner,  and  form, 
as  in  and  by  the  said  Charter  or  Letters  Patents  and  enrollment  thereof, 
is  mentioned  and  expressed,  and  as  thereby  it  more  fully  appears.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  said  governor  and  company,  at  their  great  charges,  and 
With  much  difficulty  and  hazard,  have  settled  and  made  great  improve- 
ments of  the  trade  to  the  said  straits,  seas,  and  places,  aforesaid,  which 
b now*,  and  for  several  years  past  hath  been  found  to  be,  useful  and  pro* 
fitable  to  this  kingdom  and  the  navigation  thereof,  for  furs,  minerals, 
and  other  considerable  commodities.  And  it  appearing  that  the  said  trade 
cannot  lie  carried  on  or  managed  so  advantageously,  either  to  the  honour 
or  interest  of  this  realm,  as  in  a company,  and  with  a joint  stock;  and 
it  being  necessary  that  such  a company  should  have  sufficient  and  un* 
doubted  powers  and  authorities,  privileges  and  liberties  to  manage,  or* 
der,  and  carry  on,  the  said  trade,  and  to  make  by-laws,  orders,  rules,  and 
constitutions,  for  the  due  management  and  regulation,  as  well  of  the  said 
company  as  trade,  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and  recovering 
of  forfeitures  and  penalties,  which  cannot  be  «o  effectually  done  as  by  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  King  and  Queen’s 
most  excellent  Majesties,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lord* 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem* 
bled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  present  Governor  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  and 
'their  successors,  shall,  at  all  times,  from  henceforth,  stand,  continue,  and 
be,  a body  politic  and  corporate,  in  deed  and  name,  by  the  name  afore- 
said, and  according  to  the  purport  and  effect  of  the  said  Letters  P.*tet*f 
or  Charter,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  bearing  date  the  said  second  da)  of 
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May,  in  the  two  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty 
King  Charles  the  Second,  and  all  things  therein  contained  be,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  present  Act  shall  be,  from  henceforth  ratified,  established, 
and  confirmed,  uulo  the  present  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  their  successors  for  ever. 
And  also,  that  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors  shall 
and  may  have,  do,  use,  exercise,  anil  enjoy,  all  and  singular  the  liberties, 
privileges,  powers,  authorities,  matters,  and  things,  in  the  said  Leticia 
Patent  or  Charter  mentioned  to  be  granted  to  them.  And  also,  that  the 
said  Letters  Patent  or  Charter,  and  all  and  every  the  liberties,  franchises, 
immunities,  privileges,  jurisdictions,  powers,  authorities,  regalities,  pre- 
eminences, hereditaments,  matters,  and  things,  whatsoever,  and  of  what 
nature  or  kind  soever,  thereby  given,  granted,  or  limited,  or  mentioned 
to  be  given,  granted,  or  limited,  to  the  said  Prince  Bupert,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, Earl  of  Craven,  and  other  the  lords  and  persons  therein  particu- 
larly named,  and  thereby  incorporated,  and  to  the  governor  and  company 
thereby  created,  made,  or  erected,  and  to  their  successors,  and  to  all 
governors,  deputy  governors,  committees,  and  other  members,  officers, 
and  servants,  of  or  upon  the  said  governor  and  company,  for  the  lime  be- 
ing, and  their  successors,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  with  and  under  such 
restraints  and  prohibitions,  and  subject  and  liable  to  such  forfeitures  and 
remedies  for  recovering  thereof,  as  in  the  said  Charter  are  contained, 
shall,  front  henceforth,  be  good,  effectual,  and  available,  in  the  law,  to 
all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,  to  the  aforesaid  new  Governor 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  and 
to  their  successors,  for  evermore.  And  shall  and  may  be,  by  the  new  go- 
vernor and  company,  and  their  successors,  from  time  to  time,  forever  here- 
after holden  and  enjoyed,  and  put  in  execution  after  and  according  to 
the  form,  words,  sentences,  purport,  effect,  and  true  meaning,  of  the  said 
Letters  Patcut  nr  Charier.  And  that  as  amply,  fully,  and  largely,  to  alt 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,  as  if  the  same  letters  Patent  ur  Char- 
ter, and  the  several  matters  and  things  therein  mentioned,  and  thereby 
granted  or  mentioned  to  be  granted,  were,  word  for  word,  recited  and 
set  down  at  large  in  this  present  Act  of  Parliament,  any  law,  statute, 
usage,  custom,  or  other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  the  said  governor  and  company  shall  make  at  least 
two  public  sales  of  Coate  Beaver  in  every  year,  and  not  exceeding  four. 
And  that  they  shall  proportion  the  same  into  lots,  each  of  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  but  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  value.  And 
that  in  the  intervals  of  public  sales,  the  said  company  may  not  sell  Coate 
Beaver  by  private  contract,  at  any  lower  price  than  it  was  set  up  at  the 
last  public  sale ; and  that  the  Coate  Beater  now  in  the  Company’s  hands, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  rules.  Provided  always,  that  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue anil  he  in  force  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  no  longer. 

GEOKGE  BOSE,  Cler.  Pariiamentors 
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Being  Titles  and  Britf  Descriptions  of  Printed  and  Manuscript  Works 
on  the  Colonies , preserved  in  Public  and  Private  Libraries , and 
especially  in  the  Libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  Royal, 
London , and  Surry  Institutions. 

{Continued  from  page  75.) 


FURTHER  REFERENCES*. 

(37)  Bound  with  The  Case  of  the  Planters , under  the  aiticle  Virginia. 

(38)  Bound  w ith  Mauduit's  History  of  Massachusetts 

f 39)  America,  or  bound  up  with  A Prospect  tf  the  Cimseqttencas,  17/6* 

(40)  Under  the  article  Hudson's  Bag. 

(41 ) Under  the  article  Slavery. 

(43)  Bound  up  with  Treaty  of  Amity,  Sc c.  under  the  article  America. 

(43)  Guiana  or  butind  up  with  A Publication,  6lc.  lt>32. 

(44)  Under  the  article  Acadia. 

(45)  India  Oriental",  or  bound  up  with  The  Ijast  East  Indian  Voyage , )6o6. 
(4b)  India  Oriental",  or  bound  up  with  A Discourse  qf  Trade,  1631. 

(47)  Africa , or  bound  up  with  Overtures  offered  to  Parliament,  1700. 

(48)  India  Oriental it,  or  bound  up  with  England  and  East  India,  1097* 

(49)  India  Orientals*,  or  bound  up  with  Prefen  tientegens. 

(50)  In  the  Library  of  the  Surry  Institution')' . 

(51)  India  Oriental",  or  bound  up  with  Dinrium  S'nuticum,  1598. 

(5Q)  Under  the  article  Parliament,  Acts  of  King  William  III . 

(5l)  India  Oriental",  or  bound  up  w ith  Articles  and  Conditions. 

(54)  Indus  Orientalis,  or  bound  up  with  An  Account  of  the  Annual  Produce , • 7 s9* 

(55)  India  Orientalis , or  bound  up  with  A Short  Conversation , L. c. 

(56)  India  Oriental", or  bound  up  with  Plan  for  the  Government,  Sc c.  1773* 

(57)  India  Oriental is,  or  bonnd  up  with  Some  Remarks,  1690. 

(58)  India  Oriental is,  or  bound  up  with  Debate  at  the  India  House,  1794. 

45.  America;  or.  An  exact  Description  of  the  West  Indies:  more 
especially  of  those  Provinces  which  are  under  the  Dominion  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  Faithfully  represented  by  N.  N.  Gent. 

London:  Printed  by  Ric.  Hodgkinsonne  for  Ldw.  Dod,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  the  Gun  in  Ivy  Lane.  1655  (4). 

[ 1 2mo.  pp.  494  ] 

46.  Pertinent  eu  Waarachtig  Ycrhaal  van  alie  de  Ilandelingen  en  Di- 
rectie  van  Pedro  van  Belle,  ontrent  Den  Slavenhandel,  ofle,  het  Assicnto 
dc  Negros,  eerst  door  D.  Juan  Barosso  y Passo,  bij  zijn  ovcrlijdeu  door  D. 
Nicolas  Porsio,  en  daar  na  door  Balthasar  Coijmans  met  den  Koning  van 
Spangien  aangegaan,  zoo  in  Spangien,  de  West  indijes,  als  op  Curasao : 
IKende  Tot  onderrichtinge  van  alle  die  gene,  die  bij  bet  voorsg.  Assiento, 

♦ For  previous  references  see  above,  page  371. 

+ When  not  otherwise  expressed,  all  the  references  relate  to  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  — E. 
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ofle  de  Compagnic  van  Coijmans  en  Van  Belle  tot  Cadix,  eenigsints  zon* 
den  magen  wezen  gcinteresseert. 

Te  Rotterdam,  Bij  Reinier  Ijccts.  1589  (4). 

[Fol.  pp.  240  J 

47.  Lettre  escrite  de  Cayenne  contcnant  re  qui  s’est  passt  en  la  descents 
des  Francois,  et  leur  establishment  en  1*  Ameriquc. 

A Paris:  Chez  Guillaume  de  Luyne,  Marc  hand  Libraire,  au  Palais, 
sous  la  montee  de  la  Cour  des  Aydes.  1553.  (0- 

[4 to.  pp.  35. J 

48.  Relatio  triplex  de  Rebus  Indicis.  I.  R.  P.  Comelii  Bccidini,  diet! 
Godinez  martyrium.  II.  Caiaguarum  gentis  mores  cccpta  conversio. 
III.  R.  P.  Adriani  Knudde,  dicti  Crespi,  Elogium. 

Antverpiae  Apud  Jacobum  Mcursium.  An.  1654  (4). 

[lQ/*o-  pp.  7«-J 

49.  The  Evident  Advantages  to  Great  Britain  and  its  Allies  from  the 
approaching  War,  especially  in  Matters  of  Trade.  To  which  is  added, 
Two  Curious  Plans,  one  of  the  Port  and  Bay  of  Havana ; the  other  of 
Porto  Belo. 

London:  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  Lane;  and  A. 
Dodd,  in  the  Strand.  1727.  Price  Is.  (5). 

[8vo.  pp.  44.] 

50.  Great  Britains  Speediest  Sinking  Fund  is  a powerful  Maritime  War, 
rightly  managed,  and  especially  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tht  Wealth  of  bolh  Indies  seems  to  be  in  great  part  but  an  Accessary  to  the  Com- 
mand nf  the  Seas  — Lord  Bacon'*  Essays. 

London:  Printed  for  J.  Roberts, at  the  Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick  Lane. 
1727  (5.) 

[seo  pp.  56.] 

51.  A Just  and  ctecre  Refutation  of  a false  and  scandalous  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  " Babylon's  Fall  in  Maryland,”  &c  ami  a True  Discovery  of  cer- 
taine  strange  and  in  Ini  mane  pmceedings  of  some  ungrateful  people  in 
Maryland,  towards  those  who  formerly  preserved  them  in  time  of  their 
greatest  distresse.  To  which  is  added,  a Law  in  Maryland  concerning  re- 
ligion, and  a declaration  concerning  the  same.  By  John  Langford,  Gen- 
tleman Servant,  to  the  Lord  Baltimore. 

lie  that  isjirst  in  his  owne  cause  seemeth  just , but  his  neighbour  comet h and  searcheth 
him.  Prov.  IS  17.  Whose  hatred  is  c overt'X  by  deceit , kit  tnchednesre  shall  be 
shewed  before  the  whole  Congregation.  Prov.  2b.  76. 

* London  : Printed  for  the  Author.  1655  (5). 

[4/0.  pp.  35.] 

52.  A True  Description  of  Jamaica,  with  the  Fertility,  Commodities, 
and  Heall  hfu  I ness  of  the  place.  As  also  the  Towns,  Havens,  Creeks,  Pro-* 
montorics,  and  the  Circuit  of  the  whole  Island. 

London:  Printed  by  J.  M.  1657  (6).  , 

[l  imo.pp.  5.] 
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5%.  A Letter  from  a Merchant  at  Jamaica,  to  a Member  of  Parliament 
in  London,  touching  the  African  Trade;  to  which  is  added,  a Speech 
made  by  a Black  of  Guadaloupe,  at  the  Funeral  of  a Fellow  Negro. 

London:  Printed  for  A.  Baldwin.  1709.  Price  2d*  (6). 

[l2wo.  pp.  31.} 

54.  Articles  exhibited  against  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  late  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  with  Sundry  Depositions  and  Proofs  relating  to  the  same. 

London:  Printed  in  the  year  1717  (6). 

[Scio.  pp.  aa.} 

55.  An  Answer  to  an  Anonymous  Libel,  entitled.  Articles  exhibited 
against  Lire!  Archibald  Hamilton,  late  Governor  of  Jamaica  with  sundry 
Depositions  and  Proofs  relating  to  the  same.  By  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton. 

London:  Printed  in  the  year  1718  (6). 

,[8lo.  pp.  92.] 

56.  The  State  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  chiefly  In  relation  to  its  Com* 
merce  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  Addressed 
Jo  a Member  of  Parliament.  Dy  a person  who  resided  several  years  at 
Jamaica. 

London:  Printed  foe  II.  Whitridge,  the  CorneT  of  Castle  Aliev,  in 
Cornhill.  1726  (6.) 

[9ro.  pp  79.] 

57.  The  Marquis  Du  Quesnc  vindicated,  in  a Letter  to  a Noble  Lord, 
from  the  Aspersions  caston  his  Conduct  while  Commander  of  Fort  Charles, 
at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  under  his  G race  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which 
Aspersions  were  published  in  a Letter  said  to  be  wrote  by  a Gentleman  of 
that  Island,  and  addressed  to  a Member  of  Parliament.  Dated,  February, 
1725-6. 

London:  Printed  in  the  year  172$  (6). 

[Sra.  pp.  .aj 

58.  A Letter  from  a Friend  at  .1  [amaica,]  to  a Friend  at  London ; giving 
an  Impartial  Account  of  lire  violent  Proceedings  of  the  Faction  in  that 
Island. 

One  1 pi r it  in  them  ruff/,  and  every  Eye 

Glar'd  Light' ning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fie 

A mong  th'  cccur%t,  that  wither'd  all  their  strength. 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd , 

Exhausted , spiritless,  afhctedyfaltn. 

Milton's  Par.  I .nut. 

London:  Printed  for  John  Creole,  in  Jamaica  Street,  Kothcrhitlu:;  and 
sold  at  all  Booksellers  and  Pamphlet  Shops  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  in  His  Majesty’s  Plantations  (0). 

[St  o.  pp.  j2.  No  date t but  printed  subsequently  to  1746.] 

59.  The  Importance  of  Jamaica  to  Great  Britain  considered.  With 
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a List  of  the  Governors  and  Presidents,  with  an  Account  of  their  Towns, 
Harbours,  Bays,  Buildings,  Inhabitants,  Whites  and  Negroes,  &c.  The 
Country  and  People  cleared  from  Misrepresentations;  the  Misbehaviour 
of  Spanish  Governors,  by  entertaining  Pirates,  and  plundering  the  Inhabi- 
tants and  Merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  the  rise  of  the  Pirates  among  them. 
An  Account  of  their  fruits,  Drugs,  Timber,  and  Dying  Woods,  and  of  the 
uses  they  are  applied  to  there;  with  a description  of  Exotic  Plants,  pre- 
served in  the  Gardens  of  the  curious  in  England,  and  of  the  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardens  in  the  West  Indies.  Also  their  Beasts,  Birds,  fishes,  and 
Insects;  with  their  Eatables  and  Potables,  Distempers  and  Remedies. 
With  an  Account  of  their  Trade  and  Produce;  with  the  Advantages  they 
are  of  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  in  North  America,  and 
the  Commodities  they  take  in  return  from  them,  with  the  Danger  they  are 
in  from  the  French  at  Hispaniola,  and  their  other  Islands  ami  Settlements 
on  the  Continent,  by  the  Encouragement  they  have  over  the  British  Plan- 
ters. With  the  instances  of  Insults  they  haye  given  His  Majesty’s  Subjects 
in  the  West  Indiesand  on  the  Main.  With  the  Representations  of  his  late 
Majesty  when  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  against  a 
Peace,  which  could  not  be  safe  or  honourable  if  Spain  or  the  West  Indies 
were  allotted  to  any  Branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  In  a Letter  to  a 
Gentleman.  In  which  is  added,  a Postscript  of  the  Benefits  which  may 
arise  by  keeping  of  Carthagena,  to  Great  Britain  and  our  American  Colo- 
nies ; with  an  Account  of  u hat  Goods  are  used  in  the  Spanish  Trade,  and 
Hints  of  settling  it  after  the  french  Method,  (by  sending  women  there,) 
and  of  the  Trade  and  Method  of  living  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  English 
South  Sea  Company's  Factors  there. 

London:  Printed  for  A.  Dodd,  at  the  Peacock,  without  Temple  Bar. 
Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  (6.) 

[Sco. /i/i.  81.  A’o  date,  but  after  1738.  At  the  end  of  the  tract  is  a Table  of  Spanish 
Coin,  reduced  to  Jamaica  Currency.] 

•t 

60.  A New  History  of  Jamaica,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  Taking 
of  Porto  Bello,  by  Vice  Admiral  Vernon.  In  thirteen  Letters  from  a Gen- 
tleman to  his  friend.  Containing  ; I.  The  Author's  Voyage  to  that  Island ; 
with  an  Account  of  several  curious  particulars  he  mel  with  in  his  passage.— 
II.  A description  of  Jamaica ; its  r.atuial  Advantages,  Manners  of  the  People, 
Sec. — III.  Spanish  Cruelty  on  first  settling  there.  Expedition  of  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley  and  Col.  Jackson  against  them.  Its  Conquest  by  the  English.— 
IV.  The  enterprises  of  the  famous  Buccaneers,  Bartholomew,  Brasiliano, 
Lewis  Scot,  and  John  Davis,  who  took  St.  Augustine, — V.Thelife  and  gal- 
lant Actions  of  the  ever  memorable  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  and  his  almost  in- 
credible Enterprizes  and  Successes  against  the  Spaniards. — VI.  Institution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  other  Curious  particulars. — VII.  Abstract  of 
all  the  Laws  and  Statutes  in  force  in  Jamaica. — VIII.  The  first  Assiento 
Contract.  Enterprizes  of  the  Rebel  Negroes.  Dreadful  Earthquake. 
French  Invasions.  Col.  Lillingstone's  expedition  against  Hispaniola.  The 
Scots’  Settlement  at  Darien.  Gallant  Actions  and  death  of  Admiral  Ben- 
bow,  &c — IX.  Port  Royal  burnt  to  the  Ground.  A dreadful  Hurricane. 
Of  Blackbeard  a famous  Pirate.  Character  and  Importance  of  the  Mosqucto 
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Indians ; formidable  Power  of  the  Rebel  Negroes. — X.  The  Rebels  sub- 
mit to  terms.  Admiral  Vernon's  Success  against  Porto  Bello. — XI.  Of  the 
Government  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military,  of  Jamaica,  Customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  Sacrifices,  Ubations,  Exercises,  and  Diversions,  of 
the  Negroes,  &c. — XII.  Of  the  Products  of  Jamaica  ; of  its  Trees,  Plants, 
Birds,  Beasts,  Fish,  Insects,  &c. — Xlll.  Its  Trade  and  Commerce,  its  Im- 
portance to  Great  Britain,  Number  of  its  People,  Money  it  returns  to 
Great  Britain,  Directions  to  new  Settlers,  in  relation  to  their  Health,  Sec. 
In  which  are  briefly  interspersed  the  Characters  of  its  Governors  and 
laeutenant-Governors : viz.  Colonel  D'Oyley,  Major  Sedgewick,  Colonel 
Brayne,  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  rI  bo.  Moddiford,  Sir  Tho.  Lynch,  Lord 
Vaughan,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Colonel  Nlolesworth, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  Earl  of  Inchiquiu,  Sir  William  Becston,  General 
Selwyn,  Peter  Bechford,  Esq.  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Colonel  llandasyde. 
Lord  Arch.  Hamilton,  Sir  Nicholas  Lawcs,  Duke  of  Portland,  Major 
Gen.  Hunter,  John  Ayscough,  Esq.  John  Gregory,  Esq.  H.  Cunningham, 
Esq.  and  the  present  Governor,  Edward  Trelawney , Esq.  With  two 
Maps,  one  of  that  Island,  and  the  other  of  the  circumjacent  Islands  and 
Territories  belonging  to  France,  Spain,  See. 

London.  Printed  for  J.  Hodges,  at  the  Looking  Glass  on  London 
Bridge.  1740  (6). 

[fctro.  pp.  340.] 

61.  A Narrative  of  the  great  Success  God  hath  been  pleased  to  give  His 
Highness’s  Forces  in  Jamaica,  against  the  King  of  Spain's  Forces.  Toge- 
ther with  a true  Relation  of  the  Spaniards  losing  their  Plate  Fleet ; as  it 
was  communicated  in  a Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  Published 
by  His  Highness’s  special  Command. 

London.  Printed  by  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  Printers  to  His  High- 
ness. 1638(6). 

* [4/o  pp-  6.] 

62.  The  humble  Submission  of  several  Kings,  Princes,  Generals,  See, 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  Lately  presented  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Nath.  Johnston,  the  present  Governor  of  Carolina,  under  Her  Majesty- 
Queen  Ann. 

London.  Printed  and  sold  by  A.  Baldwin,  at  the  Oxford  Arms  in 
Warwick  Lane.  1707(6). 

[A  Julio  page.  Contains  the  Naiuei  and  Marks  tf  the  several  Indian  Kings  who  signed 
the  Articles  of  Submission.] 

63.  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  to  repeal  several 
Acts,  and  Clauses  of  Acts,  respecting  Slaves,  and  for  the  belter  Order 
and  Government  of  Slaveq  and  for  other  Puiposcs;  commonly  called  the 
Consolidated  Act,  as  exhibiting,  at  one  View,  most  of  the  essential  Hi  - 
gulations  of  the  Jamaica  Code  Noir,  which  was  passed  by  the  Assembly 
on  the  19th.  day  of  December,  1797,  and  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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some  Accmint  of  that  Lland,  from  its  discovery  in  1402,  to  this  time;  am! 
the  Council  on  the  22d  of  the  said  Month.  Respectfully  communicated 
to  the  Public  by  Stephen  FuHer,  Esq.  Agent  for  Jamaica. 

Ijondon.  Printed  for  B.  White  and  Son,  Fleet  Street;  J.  SeweH,  Corn- 
hill  ; and  J.  Debrett  and  J.  Stockdale,  Piccadilly.  1788  (G). 

[4/o.  pp.  30.] 

64.  The  Assiento  Contract  considered,  as  also  the  Advantages  and  De- 
cay of  the  Trade  of  Jamaica  and  the  Plantations;  with  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  thereof.  In  several  Letters  to  a Member  of  Parliament 

T/ie  Frtnch  hare  dealt  with  us  at  if  they  thought  the  Genius  of  France  had  got  a per - 
feet  Mastery  over  the  Genius  of  England , othenivse  they  would  not  have  so  imposed 
upon  m in  Matters  of  this  Katvre;  which,  though  our  Court  would  not  see,  the  People 
must  needs  feel , and  where  the  Legislature  ica*  certain  to  be  alarmcdt  and  at  last  to 
inter i><x *e. — l)oct.  Daveiiant. 

London.  Printed  and  sold  by  Ferd.  Burleigh,  in  Amen  Corner.  17 1 4-  (6). 

[8ro.  pp.  50.J 

G5.  The  Present  State  of  Jamaica,  with  the  Life  of  the  great  Columbus, 
the  first  Discoverer.  To  which  is  added  an  exact  Account  of  Sir  lien. 
Morgan's  Voyage  to,  and  famous  Siege  and  Taking  of  Panama  from  the 
Spaniards. 

London.  Printed  by  F.  Clarke,  for  Tho.  Malthus,  at  the  Sun  in  the 
Poultry.  1683(6). 

[12 mo.pp.  117.] 

66  The  Laws  of  Jamaica,  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  confirmed  by 
tlis  Majesty  in  Council,  April  17,  1684.  To  which  is  added  the  State  of 
Jamaica,  as  it  is  now  under  the  Government  of  Sir  Thomas  Lynch.  W ith 
a large  Map  of  the  Island. 

London.  Printed  by  H.  H.  Jun,  for  Charles  Harper,  at  the  Flower  de 
Luce,  over  against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  in  Fleet  Street.  1684  (G). 

[FoJ.  pp.  151.] 

G7.  The  Continuation  of  the  Laws  of  Jamaica,  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
and  confirmed  by  Ilis  Majesty  in  Council,  December  20th,  1695.  Being 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  said  Laws. 

London.  Printed  for  Charles  Harper,  at  the  Flower  de  Luce,  over 
against  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.  1G98  (G). 

[Fol.  pp.  101.] 

68.  Remonstrantie,  vande  Bewinthebbercn  der  Ncderlantsche  West  In* 
di*cbe  Compagnie,  aende  d'Heeren  Staten  Generael  over  versebeydo  Spe- 
cien  van  Tvrannye,  ende  geweldt,  door  de  Engels  che  in  Nieuw  Neder- 
lant,  nendeonderdanen  van  haer  Hoogh  Mog;  verrecht,  en  hoe  syrepar*- 
tie,  ende  Justitie  versaecken. 

Schidam:  voor  Pieter  Sanders,  anno  16G3(7). 

• [A  large  folio  page.]  . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal . 


SIR, 

Piesumingthat  the  enclosed  translations  of  original  papers,  relating  to 
the  new  French  Colonial  Fbilanthropical  Society,  and  its  projects  in 
Africa,  which  have  been  printed  here,  will  l>e  acceptable  acquisitions  to 
your  Journal,  I forward  them,  and  place  them  at  your  disposal,  They 
comprehend,  I,  a paper  entitled.  Heads  of  information  for  persons  de- 
sirous of  becoming  members  of  the  Society)  and,  2.  The  First  Report, 
communicated  from  Senegal,  by  M.  Parson,  Principal  Delegate,  and  a 
Member  of  the  General  Council.  I am,  Sir,  Src.  &c. 

Paris,  March  20<A,  1817.  J.  B. 


t.  HEADS  OF  INFORMATION. 

Heads  of  Information  for  those  Persons  uAo,  proposing  to  proceed  to  the 
Colonies,  are  desirous  of  having  their  Names  inscribed  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Members  of  the  Colonial  Society,  for  the  Purpose  of  taking  an 
active  Part  in  the  agricultural  and  commercial  Enterprises  of  that  So- 
ciety, either  in  the  Capacity  of  Colonist-Slutreholders,  of  Capitalist- 
Sluireliolders , of  Subscribers  for  the  Deliverance  of  Captives,  or,  finally, 
as  Artificers  and  Articled  Labourers. 

THE  Colonial  Philanthropic  Society,  which  was  formed  ill  1814,  under 
the  auspices  of  His  Excellency  Count  Beugnot,  then  Minister  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  department  of  the  Marine  aud  the  Colonies,  and  of  M.  do 
la  Rbeinty,  Director-General,  but  which,  by  the  fatal  events  of  the  20th 
March,  1815,  was  obliged  to  suspend  its  operations,  now  informs  the  pub- 
lic, and  its  old  subscribers,  that  it  is  earnestly  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number  of  share-holders,  subscribers,  and  labourers,  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  enterprize  of  colonization,  which  is  the  end  and  object 
ef  all  its  labours. 

The  Colonial  Society,  while  it  bestows  new  and  rich  colonies  upon  France, 
proposes,  at  the  same  time,  to  complete  the  discovery  of  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  to  carry  the  torch  of  religion,  with  all 
the  benefits  of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  the  useful  arts,  among  the  na- 
tions that  inhabit  that  vast  continent,  which  Is,  as  yet,  so  little  known,  but 
which,  notwithstanding,  is  oue  of  the  finest,  richest,  and  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  globe. 

To  accomplish  these  great  objects,  the  Colonial  Society  proposes  to  esta- 
blish, upon  the  coast  of  French  Africa,  in  Senegambia,  near  Cape  Verd  v 
Vol.  III.— No.  VI.  3 0 
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and  on  the  continent,  an  Agricultural  Colony,  which,  in  a few  years,  may 
prove  a substitute  to  France  for  a part  of  those  she  has  lost,  and  which 
may  open,’ at  the  same  time,  a vast  asylum  for  the  countless  number  of  un- 
fortunate French  citizens,  who,  tossed  about  by  political  convulsions,  have 
been  exposed  for  five-and-twentv  years  to  the  outrages  and  inconstancy  of 
Fortune.  For  these  purposes  the  Colonial  Society  invites  all  the  friends  of 
humanity,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  France,  to  unite  their  efforts  to  its  own, 
to  act  together  in  the  execution  of  au  enterprize,  which  is  so  well  cal- 
culated to  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  French  nation  in  this  and  in  fu- 
ture ages. 

Delegates  from  the  Colonial  Philanthropic  Socie  ./,  and  labourers,  have 
already  sailed  in  the  expedition  which  has  been  fitted  out  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  French  settlements  in  Africa.  They  are  ordered  to  ascertain 
exactly,  and  to  point  out,  between  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Vcrd  inclusively, 
and  the  river  Gambia,  the  most  fertile  and  salubrious  spots,  aud  those  that 
are  the  best  adapted  for  the  formation  of  agricultural  establishments;  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  colonists  who  arc  to  compose  the 
first  expeditions*. 

The  support  of  illustrious  personages,  and  the  addition  of  the  names 
of  those  whose  elevated  rank, — whose  reputation  for  science, — whose  for- 
tune,— and  whose  talents,  united  to  the  possession  of  every  qualification 
that  can  entitle  them  to  public  respect,  and  render  them  deserving  of  the 
confidence  of  our  august  monarch,  and  of  an  enlightened  public,  now  in- 
sure to  the  Colonial  Society  a durable  existence,  and  inspire  it  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  its  enterprizes  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

The  first  five  hundred,  and  after  them,  the  first  three  thousand  colonist 
share-holders,  in  order  to  have  a claim  to  any  privileges  superior  to  those 
who  follow  them;  also  the  first  three  thousand  subscribers,  and  the  first 
three  thousand  labourers,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  take 
an  active  part  in  this  undertaking,  or  to  employ  their  capital  in  it,  a.e  re- 
quested to  inrol  their  names  for  the  next  expeditions,  each  in  their  respec- 
tive order  and  class. 

The  fundamental  regulations  of  the  Colonial  Society  will  be  communi- 

• The  delegation  from  the  Colonial  Society,  with  the  artificers  under  its 
orders,  embarked,  for  the  second  time,  the  14th  of  last  Juue,  and  set  sail  from 
Rochefort  road  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
the  Marine  and  the  Colonies  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  preparatory  expe- 
dition, and  granted  toearh  delegate  and  to  the  artificers,  the  arms,  tools,  tents, 
deck-boats,  flee,  which  were  necessary  for  tin  in;  provisions  for  a year  weic 
promised  them.  Ria  Excclleucy  Count  lieugnot,  Minister  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Mariue  Department,  before  the  20th  of  March,  and  at  the  request  of 
M.  Lain6,  (now  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,)  and  of  M.  Portal, 
Counsellor  of  State,  has  been  so  g<»od  as  to  make  known  his  official  decision 
respecting  the  earnest  wish  be  had  to  encourage  the  free  association  which 
proposed  to  form  a colonial  establishment  in  Africa,  and  his  Excellency  M. 
the  Viscount  de  Donchagc,  the  present  Minister,  has  since  bestowed  many  fa- 
vours on  the  Society. 
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rated  to  alt  those  who  are  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  which  the  colonist-shareholders,  the  capitalist-shareholders, 
the  subscribers  for  the  deliverance  of  captives,  and  all  the  members  of  the* 
Society  are  entitled,  according  to  the  basis  and  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded. 

Summary  of  the  General  System  of  the  Colonial  Philanthropic  Society , . 

The  Colonial  Philanthropic  Society  is  composed  of  four  classes  of  mem- 
bers, namely, 

I.  Colonist-shareholders  residing  on  their  territorial  property  in  Sene* 
gambia  and  in  Africa,  or  having  there  their  agents,  fanners,  or  persons 
whom  they  have  hired : these  form  the  chief  basis  of  the  Colony*. 

Tlie  rights  of  the  first  five  hundred  colonist-shareholders,  for  a share  of 
one  thousand  francs,  will  be : 

1.  A territorial  grant  of  two  tracts  of  land,  each  tract  consisting  of  one 
hundred  hectares,  making  one  hundred  squares  in  St.  Domingo,  and  two 
hundred  acres  of  water  and  forest,  or  about  three  hundred  French  acres. 

2.  A free  passage  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  Colonial  Society,  or  in 
those  belonging  to  the  government,  if  it  can  or  will  grant  it. 

3.  Provisions  for  a year,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  embarkation. 

4.  A grant  of  a dwelling-house,  that  shall  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  and  temporary  apartments  in  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety, till  the  house  is  finished. 

b.  The  right  to  a black  servant  for  three  years.  The  two  last  privileges 
are  attached  to  each  colonist  possessing  one  of  the  first  five  hundred  shares, 
and  not  to  each  share. 

C.  To  implements  of  husbandry,  consisting  of  five  principal  articles. 

7.  To  an  interest  or  dividend  in  the  profits  that  shall  be  made  by  com- 
merce or  agriculture  on  account  of  the  Society  collectively. 

The  shareholders  who  shall  inscribe  their  names,  after  the  number  five 
hundred  and  one  inclusive,  to  three  thousand,  shall  he  entitled  to  the  grant 
of  only  one  tract  of  land,  of  one  hundred  hectares,  for  each  share  of  one 
thousand  francs:  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  temporary  apartments  in  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Society,  for  one  year  only,  and  they  shall 
have  no  black  servants  except  those  they  procure  themselves.  Their  other 
rights  art  similar  to  those  of  the  fire  hundred  first  inscribed. 

Finally,  the  colonist-shareholders  who  shall  inscribe  their  names  after 
the  first  three  thousand,  for  each  share  of  one  thousand  francs,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a grant  of  land  of  only  fifty  hectares,  (one  hundred  legal  acres.  Or 

• The  colonist  shareholders  are  those  members  of  the  Colonial  Society,  who, 
being  proprietors  of  one  or  more  shares,  have  declared  themselves  willing  to  go 
to  one  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Soc;c*ty,  to  cultivate  the  land  which  re* 
presents  the  value  of  each  share,  to  exercise  their  industry  there,  and  to  enjoy 
there  all  the  privileges  which  belong  to  a colonist-shareholder.  (For  fnrtht-r 
particulars  on  this  subject,  see  the  Fundamental  Krgulntious  of  the  Colonial 
Society,  and  the  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Kiug  upou  the  Colonization  of- 
French  Africa  ) 
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about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  Paris,  old  measure,)  and  to  temporary 
lodging  and  provisions  for  only  six  months,  reckoning,  as  the  others,  from 
the  day  of  their  embarkation. 

The  number  of  the  colonist-shareholders  is  limited  to  ten  thousand,  and 
it  shall  not  exceed  that  number. 

The  colonist  shareholders  may  delegate  managers,  farmers,  or  servants, 
and  advances  shall  be  made  to  them  from  the  stores  of  the  Society,  of 
food,  arms,  implements  of  husbandry,  seed,  &c. 

II  Of  capitalistrshareholders,  whose  shares  shall  consist  of  one  thousand 
francs  * ; — 

The  funds  of  the  capitalist-shareholders  are  mortgaged  upon  the  whole 
capital  rtf  the  Philanthropic  Colonial  Society,  in  proportion  to  the  sums, 
and  for  territorial  possessions  equivalent  to  those  given  to  the  colonist- 
shareholders,  and  with  the  same  advantages  attached  to  the  order  of  thei{ 
inscriptions,  and  to  the  corresponding  numbers. 

']  he  money  of  the  capitalist-shareholders  is  sunk,  and,  Use  that  of  the 
colonist-shareholders,  never  can  be  withdrawn ; nevertheless,  the  Colonial 
Society  formally  guarantees  to  all  its  capitalist-shareholdcis  the  interest  of 
their  money  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  whatever  may  be  tho 
accidental  losses  experienced  by  the  Society. 

The  dividends  which  shall  arise  from  the  major  part  of  the  clear  profits 
of  the  commerce  and  agriculture  entered  into  on  account  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  collectively,  shall  be  paid  every  three  years.  The  provi- 
sional interest  of  ten  per  cent , which  shall  be  paid  at  an  office  open  for 
that  purpose,  every  three  months,  shall  then  be  deducted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividend  ; but,  as  has  been  said,  without  a possibility  of  its  ever 
being  reduced  below  that  rate. 

The  capitalist-shareholders  will  have  the  power  of  changing  their  capi- 
talist shares  into  cojonial  shares,  by  paying,  for  the  right  of  transfer,  five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  share,  according  to  the  current  rate  of  the  place. 

Persons,  whose  names  are  not  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  Society, 
who,  having  acquired  colonist  or  capitalist  shares  iu  the  first,  second,  or 
third  class,  are  desirous  to  become  proprietors,  and  to  appear  in  that  capa- 
city upon  the  registers  of  the  Society,  instead  of  their  predecessors,  will  be 
subjected  to  this  law  of  transfer  when  they  present  themselves  to  receive  in- 
terest or  dividend  as  capitalists,  or  to  obtain  an  order  for  embarkation  in 
quality  of  colonist-shareholder,  having  rendered  colonist  one  or  more  ca- 
pitalist shares } and  they  will  also  be  subjected  lo  the  general  law  of  inscrip- 
tion, provided  however  they  are  approved  of  as  members  of  the  Colonial  Phi- 
lanthropic Society  f. 

♦ The  capitalist  shareholders  are  those  members  of  the  Society,  who,  ip 
having  their  names  enrolled  on  the  regiblers  of  the  Society,  hav«-  declared  that 
they  wished  to  sink  their  money  in  the  quality  of  capitalists,  to  derive  an  inter- 
fst  from  it,  and  to  participate  in  the  profits  arising  from  agriculture  and  com- 
merce  entered  into  oil  account  of  the  Colonial  Society  collectively,  and  iu  ita 
pane. 

t Only  the  proprietor  of  a capitalist  share,  or  colonist  share,  or  of  a snhstri  jw 
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The  new  shareholders,  who  have  before  already  been  inscribed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  will,  in  this  case,  be  subjected  to  a tax  of  only  one  per 
cent.,  provided  that  there  is  no  change  of  capitalist  shares  into  colonist 
shares,  and  vice  versa. 

The  ten  thousand  first  capitalist  shares  alone  can  be  changed  into  colo- 
nist shares  with  the  advantages  which  are  attached  to  the  corresponding 
numbers. 

The  colonist  and  capitalist-shareholders,  independently  of  the  preceding 
substantial  privileges,  possess  the  honorary  ones  of  giving  their  votes  in  the 
general  assemblies,  and  of  being  eligible  to  all  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  Colonial  Society. 

III.  Of  subscribers  for  the  deliverance  of  captives,  who  are  members  of 
the  Colonial  Philanthropic  Society,  and  whose  subscriptions  amount  to 
one  hundred  francs  *. 

The  Colonial  Philanthropic  Society,  being  desirous  of  connecting  with 
its  institution  whatever  can  confer  honour  upon  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
true  friends  of  humanity,  and  procure  for  it  the  good  wishes  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  has  ordered  that  a fund  should  be  established,  distinct  from 
that  appointed  for  the  sums  paid  in  for  shares,  in  which  subscriptions  of 

tion,  who  is  inscribed  to  this  capacity  in  the  registers  of  the  Society,  can  give 
valid  receipts  for  dividends  and  interest  paid,  and  advances  made, —he  alone  ia 
acknowledged  by  the  Colonial  Society  ; bnt  he  can  nevertheless  receive  by  spe- 
cial procuration.  Tbio  is  the  cane,  for  example,  of  a share-holder  wishing  to 
aril  or  mortgage  his  shares  or  subscriptions  to  foreigners  ; the  Society  may  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  them  as  members  and  as  proprietors  of  shares,  bat  they 
are  capable  of  receiving  interest,  if  they  are  provided  with  a power  of  attor- 
ney from  the  proprietor.  Upon  this  power  of  attorney  many  payments  of  inter- 
est may  be  made,  but  not  of  dividends,  which  require  the  preaeuce  of  the  real 
proprietors,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  a power  of  attorney  ad  hoc. 

It  is  possible  that  a colonist  share,  or  the  title  which  represents  it,  may  pass 
into  ten  different  hands,  (like  an  inscription  in  the  great  book,)  in  the  interval 
between  one  three  months  and  another,  if  the  title  be  accompanied  with  a full 
power  of  attorney,  and  with  the  warrant  of  the  first  proprietor,  whose  name  is 
enrolled  in  the  registers  of  the  Colonial  Society.  The  change  of  one  or  more 
shares  or  subscriptions,  from  the  first  proprietor  to  the  last  possessor,  or  even 
the  decease  of  a shareholder  or  subscriber  may  not  be  known  to  the  managers 
of  the  Colonial  Society  until  the  time  of  the  payment  of  a dividend  arrives; 
it  is  only  then  that  the  last  and  real  proprietor  or  heir  ought  to  make 
himself  known,  to  have  his  name  enrolled  as  a member  of  tbe  Society,  and 
to  pay  the  transfer  and  other  fees.  We  may  fairly  suppose,  that  the  cases  in 
which  admission  would  be  refused  would  be  rare,  and  even  then,  nothing  would 
prevent  the  person,  who  could  not  be  admitted,  from  selling  his  shares  or  sub- 
scriptions io  members  of  the  Colonial  Society,  or  to  persons  presumed  admissible. 

• The  subscribers  for  tbe  deliverance  of  captives  are  those  members  of  tbe 
Colonial  Society  who  have  sunk  capital  in  it  iu  this  capacity,  and  for  tbe  ex- 
press purpose  that  it  should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  dcliverauce  of 
European  captives  and  others,  and  to  tbe  suppression  of  tbe  piracy  of  tb?  bar* 
barous  states. 
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one  hundred  francs  should  be  received,  and  that  this  fund  should  be  divided 
into  thirds,  for  the  following  purposes:  viz. 

1.  For  the  redemption  of  French,  of  European,  and  Christian  captives  in 
the  barbarous  stales. 

2.  For  the  redemption  of  Negro  captives  all  over  Africa,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish, gradually,  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

3.  For  the  equipment  and  armament  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Society, 
to  be  exclusively  employed  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  to  protect  the  commerce  of  civilized  nations  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  corsairs  of  Sallee,  and  of  all  the  barbarous  states. 

Thus  French,  English,  Spaniards,  and  the  other  Europeans  who  shall 
be  delivered  by  the  agents  of  the  Society,  and  with  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  deliverance  of  captives,  will  also  be  clothed,  and  conveyed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society,  to  the  nearest  port  or  settlement  of  the  power  to 
whom  they  respectively  belong. 

But  the  Colonial  society,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  it  has 
contracted  with  its  subscribers  and  share-holders,  will  retain  in  its  service, 
for  nine  years,  the  Negroes  redeemed  by  its  agents  : that,  while  they  are 
paying  by  their  labour  the  price  of  their  redemption,  they  may  receive  the 
lights  of  religion,  and  such  a domestic  education  as  will  prepare  them,  after 
the  expiration  of  their  nine  years  of  servitude,  to  act  the  part  of  skilful 
artificers,  and  docile  and  intelligent  farmers  and  husbandmen. 

Twenty-five  hectares  of  land,  (fifty  legal  acres,  or  about  seventy-five  of 
Paris,  in  the  old  measure,)  shall  be  charged  upon  all  the  territorial  property 
of  the  Colonial  Society  in  Africa,  as  a special  mortgage  for  each  subscription 
of  one  hundred  francs.  Interest,  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  paid 
at  an  office  open  every  three  months,  nutil  a demand  is  made  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  twenty-five  hectares,  mortgaged  or  acquired  for  each  payment 
of  one  hundred  francs. 

After  the  first  three  thousand  subscribers,  the  following  subscribers,  and 
in  the  order  of  their  inscription,  will  only  be  entitled  to  twenty  hectares  of 
land  for  each  subscription  which  they  shall  hold  ; and  those  who  shall  be- 
come subscribers  after  the  first  six  thousand,  will  only  be  entitled  to  ten 
hectares  of  land  for  each  subscription  of  one  hundred  francs. 

The  subscribers  for  the  deliverance  of  captives,  who  shall  claim  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands  of  which  they  shall  become  proprietors,  in  virtue  of 
their  subscriptions,  shall  pay  for  their  passage  and  their  provisions  accord- 
ing to  certain  public  rates,  that  shall  be  determined  on  for  all  the  share- 
holders and  members  of  the  Colonial  Society*  who  shall  have  more  wives, 
children,  relations,  and  servants,  in  their  suite,  than  they  possess  shares. 

However,  those  subscribers  who  possess  subscriptions  of  more  than 
five  hundred  fraocs,  shall  be  enliUcd  to  their  passage,  and  to  provisions  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  and  for  ten  days  after  they  land  in  Africa  j and  they  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  those  privileges  for  as  many  persons  as  they  possess  of 
five  subscriptions. 

The  number  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  subscribers  is  indeterminate ; 
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but  ihc  Colonial  Society  reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  suspending  the  in- 
scriptions in  its  registers  whenever  it  shall  think  proper. 

Those  subscribers  who  shall  become  proprietors  of  ten  subscriptions  and 
more,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  honorary  privileges  as  colonial  share- 
holders and  capitalist-shareholders. 

Those  who  shall  become  proprietors  of  five  subscriptions,  and  from  that 
to  ten,  shall  not  enjoy  these  privileges  till  after  a residence  of  a year  in  one 
of  the  colonial  establishments  of  the  Society,  if  they  are  married  and  set- 
tled, and  of  two  years  if  they  are  not. 

Finally,  those  who  shall  become  proprietors  of  a less  number  of  sub- 
scriptions than  five,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  these  honorary  privileges,  that 
is  to  say,  of  giving  their  votes  in  the  assemblies,  and  of  being  eligible  to  the 
different  offices,  till  after  a residence  of  two  years,  if  they  are  married  and 
settled,  and  of  five  years  if  they  are  single. 

IV.  Finally,  members  of  the  Colonial  Society  in  quality  of  artificers  and 
articled  labourers 

There  shall  be  five  classes  of  assistant  labourers  whose  annual  salaries 
shall  be  paid,  partly  in  land  and  partly  in  money  or  goods,  as  they  shall 
choose. 


The  first  class  shall  consist  of  masters 

at 

16  hectares  and 

400  francs. 

The  second  class  of  under-masters. 

at 

12 

do. 

and 

350  francs. 

The  third  class  of  mates. 

at 

10 

do. 

and 

300 

do. 

The  fourth  class  of  journeymen 

at 

4 

do. 

and 

too 

do. 

The  fifth  class  of  apprentices 

at 

2 

do. 

and 

100 

do. 

They  shall  be  lodged,  fed,  and  equipped,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonial 
Society,  or  from  the  produce  of  the  negro  establishments,  of  which  they 
shall  have  the  management. 

Besides  this  fixed  stipend,  there  will  also  be  a contingent  allowance 
which  will  consist  in  part  of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  hired  work- 
men, and  of  the  negro  establishments  in  agriculture,  the  property  of  the 
colonists  and  of  private  individuals  being  excepted,  and  in  the  various  arts 
and  trades ; the  amount  of  this  contingent  allowance,  which  will  always  be 
more  considerable  than  the  annual  salary,  will  depend  much  on  the  acti- 
vity, talents,  and  conduct  of  the  white  superintendent,  who  will  have  the 
direction  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  a negro  establishmentf,  or  one  or  more 

• The  articled  persons  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Society  are  husbandmen, 
artificers,  and  tradesmen,  who  have  had  their  names  enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  engaging  to  dedicate  to  it,  for  a certain  time,  their  talents 
and  their  iuduslry,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  in  exchange  for  their  labour, 
either  a whole  or  part  of  the  advantages  which  arc  guaranteed  to  the  share- 
holders and  subscribers  of  the  Colonial  Society,  who  are  proprietors  of  one  or 
more  shares.  (See  the  Fundameutal  Regulations  of  the  Colonial  Society,  Art. 
40,  41,  43,  &c.) 

The  Dunes  have  four  forts  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  river  Volta, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  dependent  on  their  fort  of  Christianbourg ; they  have 
subjected  a vast  extent  of  country,  erected  considerable  buildings  and  works, 
and  they  have  never  had  more  than  forty  or  fifty  men  iu  these  four  or  fiva 
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negro  apprentices  of  his  own  trade.  He  will  also  have  to  see  that  the  in- 
stnrctioru  and  regulations  of  the  Colonial  Society  are  put  in  force. 

I The  articled  labourers  shall  also  have  a dividend,  called,  the  dividend  of 

the  articled  labourers,  and  which  shall  be  divided  among  the  articled  labourers 
every  three  years.  . 

They  shall  be  specially  obliged  to  produce  a certificate  of  their  morals 
and  good  conduct;  and  if  they  are  mechanics,  their  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship, as  well  as  every  other  document  that  may  be  thought  necessary. 

The  engagements  of  artificers,  of  master-workmen.  See.  shall  be  for  three 
successive  years,  those  of  apprentices  shall  be  for  six  successive  years. 

The  fixed  salaries  and  contingent  allowances,  (at  the  discretion  of  the 
administration,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  directors  of  the  establishments, 
and  by  the  chambers  or  juries  of  agriculture,  of  aru,  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  marine  department,)  may  be  paid  in  advance,  either  to  the  articled  la- 
bourers themselves,  or  to  their  families,  according  to  their  necessities  and 
demands,  either  in  land,  money,  food,  seed,  tools,  goods,  Ac.  in  the  man- 
ner and  according  to  the  rate  that  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  jury  of 
commerce. 

Such  of  the  articled  labourers  as  shall  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
good  conduct,  by  their  activity,  and  by  their  talents,  shall  be  promoted  to  a 
more  elevated  class,  or  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  a more  ex- 
tensive establishment.  However,  no  promotion  can  take  place  after  the 
first  nominations  are  made,  except  among  those  articled  labourers  whose 
names  are  contained  in  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  juries  of  the  respective 
companies,  after  a public  examination. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Forme  that  must  he  complied  with  bp  those  Persons 

who  are  desirous  of  joining  the  Colonial  Society  in  one  of  ike  four 

Classes  above  described. 

Ait.  1.  Every  person,  who  wishes  to  enrol  himself  in  the  registers  of 
the  Colonial  Society,  must  deposit,  in  the  office  of  the  Society,  a declara- 
tion * written  and  signed  by  himself,  expressing  exactly  his  name,  pro- 
per names,  surnames,  and  titles ; the  age  of  the  candidate,  his  place  of 
birth,  his  actual  residence,  or  his  real  residence,  when  he  is  at  home,  also 
his  profession;  whether  he  is  married  or  single;  and  the  name,  proper 
names,  and  titles  or  surnames,  of  his  children,  their  age,  sex,  place  of  birth, 
&c. ; if  he  is  single,  and  a minor,  he  matt  produce  the  written  consent  of 
his  parents,  tntor,  See. ; finally,  he  must  deposit  his  register  of  birth,  mar- 
riage, &c  if  he  is  married,  or  true  and  attested  copies  of  them,  and  a testi- 
monial of  good  conduct  and  morals,  either  from  the  prefect,  the  mayor,  the 

waited  forts,  and  several  factories  which  arc  connected  with  them.  But  they 
put  the  natives  in  motion,  and  they  can,  in  case  of  necessity,  bring  into  the 
field  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Blacks:  one  mao  cun  command  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  them. 

* Printed  forms  of  this  declaration  will  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  Colo- 
nial Society,  and  it  is  ouly  uccesaary  to  fill  np  tba  blinks. 
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commissary  of  police,,  or  of  any  other  authorised  magistrate,  and  hit 
last  place  of  residence,  according  to  his  rank,  or  the  custom  of  his  depart* 
mem,  if  the  Colonial  Society  think  it  advisable  to  require  this  last  docu* 
ment. 

Art.  2.  The  candidate  shall  also  declare,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
amount  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  actual  or  contingent  property  ; but  this 
statement,  although  necessary  to  the  Colonial  Society,  to  enable  it  to  ap- 
preciate generally  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  united  means  of  all  its 
members,  is  merely  declaratory : it  is  not  necessary  to  support  it  by  auy  le- 
gal instruments. 

Art.  S.  He  shall  declare  in  what  capacity  he  wishes  to  he  enrolled  oa 
the  registers  of  the  Society  *,  and  for  what  number  of  shares  or  subscrip- 
tions. He  must  also  state,  whether  he  intends  to  go  himself  to  tl»« 
colonial  settlements  of  the  society,  or  whether  he  only  proposes  to  sent) 
managers,  farmers,  or  servants,  on  his  account. 

Art.  4.  The  members  of  the  Colonial  Society,  who  are  pensioners  on 
the  civil  or  military  establishments,  must  also  declare  it,  and  by  their  dis* 
charge,  and  other  papers,  confirm  their  title  to  the  rank  or  functions  for 
which  they  have  obtained  their  pensions,  in  order  liiai  the  Society  may  be 
enabled  to  solicit  from  His  Majesty’s  government  the  continuation  of  these 
pensions,  pay,  half- pay,  or  four-fifths,  &c.  either  in  cajh,  merchandize,  ot 
in  French  manufactures  of  equivalent  value,  notwithstanding  their  resi* 
dence  in  Africa;  or,  finally,  that  it  may  be  able,  if  required,  to  solicit  a 
general  liquidation  of  their  pensions,  by  inscriptions  or  bonds  of  the  royal 
treasury,  according  to  the  mode  that  shall  be  deemed,  by  the  government, 
most  advantageous  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  interested  in  obtaining 
this  favour  f. 

* 1 . Whether  it  be  in  the  quality  of  colonist-shareholder,  to  cultivate,  him* 
•elf, -or  by  means  uf  his  overseers,  one  or  more  lauded  estates  in  the  colonial 
settlements  of  the  society-  2.  As  capitalist-shareholder,  to  receive  the  inter- 
est of  his  money,  of  the  profits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  the  fisheries,  ate. 
produced  by  the  persons  articled  to  the  Society,  or  under  their  dirretiou  and 
protection,  and  by  the  free  and  redeemed  blacks,  on  nccouut  of  the  Colonial 
Society  collectively.  3.  As  a subscriber  for  the  deliverance  of  captives,  merely 
by  sinking  money  to  receive  an  interest,  or,  at  the  same  time,  by  serving  per* 
sonally  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  Society.  4.  As  artificers,  or  as  labourers,  to 
aerveon  board  the  vessels,  or  in  the  commercial  or  agricultural  establish meats 
of  the  Society,  or  in  those  of  the  various  arts  and  trades. 

t A Memoir,  that  will  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  Fundamental  Regula- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  the  Memoir  to  the  King  upon  the  Colonization  of 
French  Africa,  will  enter  into  details  on  this  subject;  it  will  propose  easy  and 
simple  means  to  relieve  the  royal  treasury  without  disorder  and  without  expense, 
from  the  greater  part  of  its  pensions,  full-pay,  half-pay,  and  four-fifths, 
which  encumber  it;  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the  Colonial  Society's 
project  of  colonization,  and  the  emigration  of  a vast  number  of  persona  who 
languish,  without  energy,  and  without  employment,  on  the  soil  of  France.  It 
h easy  to  conceive  how  much  this  liquidation  of  pensions,  which  would  be  ve- 
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Art.  5.  There  thall  be  given  to  each  person,  who  shall  have  dtfMP* 
•ited  his  declaration,  written  and  signed,  a certificate  of  his  name,  proper 
name,  titles,  and  profession,  a description  of  the  documents  deposited,  as 
well  as  the  receipt  of  the  fees  for  registering  his  name.  This  certificate 
shall  be  exchanged,  after  five  days  at  the  least,  or  thirty  days  at  the  most, 
for  a definitive  document,  constituting  him  a member  of  the  Colonial  So- 
ciety, if  after  the  examination  of  the  papers  there  shall  appear  reason  to  ad- 
mit the  candidate.  In  the  case  of  a person  not  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  admission,  his  papers  and  the  registering  fee  *rill  be 
returned  to  him,  without  the  Colonial  Society  being  obliged  to  assign  any 
motive  for  its  refusal  •. 

Art.  6.  When  the  shareholder  or  subscriber  shall  receive  his  commis- 
sion as  member  of  the  Philanthropic  Colonial  Society,  and  when  he  shall 
have  complied  with  all  the  necessary  forms,  he  must  pay  the  registering 
fees  for  each  of  the  shares  or  subscriptions  which  he  shall  hare  declared  his 
intention  of  holding ; then  he  must  pay  for  his  provisional  inscription,  and, 
reckoning  from  the  day  when  he  is  definitively  received,  he  shall  be  ifW 
scribed  according  to  his  number  in  the  class  of  colonist-shareholders,  ca- 
pitalists, or  subscribers. 

Art.  7-  The  shareholder  or  subscriber,  after  he  is  definitively  received 
and  enrolled,  shall  be  obliged,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  number  and  his 
registering  fees,  to  pay#  in  thirty  days,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  his  defini- 

luntary,  and  which  the  govern-  lent  would  grant  only  to  those  members  of  the 
Society  who  should  specially  request  it,  would  contribute  to  the  establishment 
•f  a numerous  French  colony  in  Africa-,  aud  consequently  to  the  peace  awl 
tranquillity  of  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  by  procuring  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, of  happiness,  and  even  of  glory  and  fortune,  to  an  unfortunate  popula- 
tion, whose  existence  in  the  bosom  of  the  state,  is  of  itself  a cause  of  nneaainess 
and  alarm  to  civilized  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  capitals  which  would 
be  realized  in  consequence  of  this  liquidation,  would  not  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom, since  the  colonists  would  employ  it  in  the  purchase  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  France,  and  the  Colonial  Society  would  dispose,  in  the  same  manner,  of 
all  the  funds  arising  from  shares  and  subscriptions.  Finally,  it  is  evident,  that 
iu  proportion  as  the  number  of  shares  sod  subscriptions  increased,  the  So- 
ciety would  take  into  its  service  greater  number  of  workmen  from  that  class, 
whose  dispositions  ure  the  least  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  states,  on  account  of  its  habits  and  its  unfortunate  situation 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  its  daily  physical  wants. 

• The  council  general  would  pronounce  definitively  upon  the  refusal  or  td- 
mission  of  a candidate,  in  case  of  the  latter  thinking  himself  justified  to  pro- 
test against  the  proceedings,  and  to  persevere  in  his  demand  of  admission  ; and 
also  upon  the  expulsion  of  a member  of  the  Colonial  Society  who  should  have 
been  admitted  after  complying  with  the  necessary  forms.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  condemnation  to  a disgraceful  punishment,  and  other  motives,  might  ren- 
der this  expulsion  necessary.  In  cases  of  refusal  or  expulsion,  a reimbursement 
•f  capital  will  always  lie  made. 
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tive  enrolment,  the  whole  of  the  money  due  on  account  of  his  shares  or 
subscriptions  *. 

Art.  8.  On  the  day  of  this  final  payment,  he  shall  receive  a regular 
voucher,  with  a particular  note  of  designation  either  as  colonist-share- 
holder,  capitalist-shareholder,  or  as  subscriber  for  the  deliverance  of  captives. 

Art.  9.  The  colonist  and  capitalist  shares  being  one  thousand  francs, 
and  the  subscriptions  one  hundred  francs  each,  the  ordinary  fee  for  registra- 
tion, as  member  of  the  Colonial  Society,  is  provisionally  fixed  at  five  franctf, 
and  that  of  enrolment  for  the  shares  and  subscriptions,  at  one  per  cent,  for 
each  share  or  subscription. 

Art.  10.  Foreigners,  who  wish  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Colo- 
nial Society,  besides  passing  through  the  forms  already  described,  must  be 
presented  by  three  members  of  the  society,  or  by  three  respectable  persons, 
or  by  a magistrate,  or  superior  public  functionary  of  the  place  where  the 
office  is  established  at  which  they  present  themselves.  These  persona 
must  declare,  in  writing,  that  they  well  know  the  candidates  are  what  they 
represent  themselves,  in  the  declaration  and  documents  prescribed  in  article 
first,  and  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  them.  These  three  witnesses 
must  sign  the  declaration. 

Art.  II.  The  shareholders  and  subscribers  who  shall  have  complied 
with  all  the  prescribed  forms,  and  also  the  artificers  and  articled  labourers, 
will  be  entitled  to  sail  in  the  first  expeditions,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
number  and  the  date  of  their  definitive  inscription.  No  member  of  the 
Colonial  Society,  having  a very  high  number,  can  sail  before  a member  an- 
teriorly received,  except  by  producing,  for  that  purpose,  the  consent,  in 
writing,  to  such  arrangement,  of  a member  older  than  himself. 

From  these  regulations  are  excepted  those  members  of  the  Society  who 
are  in  office,  the  bearers  of  orders,  or  thyse  who  are  commissioned  by  the 
committee  of  management. 

Art.  12.  The  members  and  subscribers  of  the  Colonial  Society,  who 
were  registered  previously  to  the  20th  March,  1815,  are  exempt  from  the 
fees  for  the  present  registry,  and  are  requested  to  bring  their  provisional  pa- 
pers to  the  office  of  the  Society,  to  receive  their  definitive  commissions  as 
members  of  the  Colonial  Society,  and,  finally,  to  complete  their  first  decla- 
rations, before  January  1st,  1816.  Such  of  them  as  have  not  ycl  paid  any 
registry  fees,  will  be  allowed  to  pay  such  as  existed  at  the  lime  of  their 
provisional  registration.  These  first  members  are  entitled  to  considerable 
particular  advantages  J. 

• In  cue,  however,  of  the  person  who  is  enrolled  being  unable  to  make 
good  bis  payments,  lie  may  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  bis  registry-fees,  by  pre- 
senting, and  getting  accepted  in  bis  place,  a responsible  person,  wbo  will  un- 
dertake to  make  good  the  money  for  the  shares  in  tbe  space  of  thirty  days. 

t One  payment  of  tire  franca  for  the  four  classes  of  the  members  of  the  Co- 
lonial Society.  Tbe  iucml»crs  of  the  Society  afterwards  pay  for  their  reception 
and  definitive  registration,  ns  shareholder*  or  subscribers,  the  registry-fee  of 
one  per  cent.  Tbe  artificers  only  pay  the  ordinary  registry  fee. 

1 All  the  members  registered  previously  to  tbe  20th  of  March,  and  even  bc« 
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first  Report  of  M.  Parson , Member  of  the  General  Council,  Chief 
of  the  Explorers  delegated  to  Cape  Verd  by  the  Philanthropic  Colonial, 
Society . 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Colonial  Society  hastens  to  com- 
municate to  the  public  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  following 

fore  the  second  opening  of  the  offices  for  inscription,  (ist  Oct.  ISifi,)  will  be 
entitled  to  fifty  hectares  of  land  besides  their  shares  if  they  are  share-holders  f 
to  twenty-five  hectares,  if  they  are  subscribers;  and  to  fifteen  hectares,  if  they 
are  articled  workmen,  in  addition  to  their  (subscriptions,  or  to  what  the  terms 
of  agreement  give  them  a claim.  If  they  arc  married,  their  wives  will  have  a 
right  to  ten  hectares  of  land,  and  their  cbidlrep  to  five  hectares  each,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  other  privileges  which  belong  to  them,  each  in  their  respective 
capacities,  by  the  articles  of  agreemeut,  which  are  contained  in  the  fundamental 
regulations  of  the  Colonial  Philanthropic  Society.  The  subscribers,  aud  th^ 
wives  and  children  of  the  share-holders  and  workmen,  eurullcd  before  the 
period  mentioned  above,  will  hare  their  passage,  and  provisions  during  the  pas- 
sage, free  of  expense. 

These  privileges  are  granted  to  them  under  the  title  of  Founders  of  the  Colo- 
nial Philanthropic  Society. 

The  armourers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  who,  in  1314  and  1915,  made 
offers  to  the  Colonial  Philanthropic  .Society,  and  all  those  who  are  desirous  of 
contracting  for  the  supply  of  goods  calculated  for  the  commerce  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  for  equipping  a naval  force,  for  sea-stores,  provisions,  &c.  &c.  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  proposals,  sealed,  to  the  committee  of  the  Colonial 
Society. 

The  principal  articles  required  are: 

].  Those  relating  to  armory  and  fittiugout  a naval  force. 

S.  Provisions,  such  as  biscuits,  flower,  grain,  salt  provisions,  wine,  brandy, 
yinegar.  See. ; various  kinds  of  seed,  sorted. 

3.  Gunpowder  of  different  qualities. 

4.  Cutlery  and  ironmongery,  sorted. 

5.  Bars  of  iron  aud  nails,  sorted. 

G.  Pigs  of  lead,  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc. 

7.  Articles  of  tin,  pewter,  and  copper,  sorted. 

9.  Looking-glasses. 

9 Mercery  and  paper,  linen,  printed  calico,  nankeens,  and  muslins,  sorted. 

10.  Glass  beads,  rings,  Sec.  coral  and  Nuremberg  goods. 

11.  Smoakiug  pipes,  glasses,  china  ware,  5c c. 

12.  Hats,  drapery  goods, shoos,  &c.  Set. 

13.  Types  and  printing  materials,  sorted,  to  supply  two  presses. 

14.  Finally,  proposals  will  be  received  for  the  construction  of  a number  of 
ploughs  aud  implements  of  husbandry,  according  to  several  models  that  will 
he  exhibited. 

All  the  articles  concerning  which  proposals  are  sent,  must  be  Of  good  qua- 
lity, and  of  French  manufacture. 
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Report,  which  has  been  addressed  to  them  by  M.  Parson,  chief  of  the  ex- 
plorers delegated  to  Cape  Verd  by  the  Philanthropic  Colonial  Society,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  is  the  most  proper  place  for  the  foundation  of  an 
Agricultural  Colony  on  the  coast  of  French  Africa*. 

The  letter  of  this  delegate,  which  accompanies  his  Report,  contains  the 
first  news  which  he  had  been  able  to  procure,  at  the  period  of  the  28th  of 
July,  relative  to  the  fate  of  the  passengers  and  individuals  composing  the 
crew  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  making  part  of  the  expedition  to  Senegal,  and 
which  was  unhappily  lost  on  the  Arguin  Banks,  twenty  leagues  from  Cape 
Blanc,  on  the  2nd  of  Jnly,  at  three  o’clock  A.  M.  and  during  fine  weather. 
It  appears,  from  the  information  transmitted  to  the  Society,  that  at  this  same 
period,  the  (28th  of  last  July  J the  seven  persons,  composing  the  delegation 
of  the  Colonial  Society,  were  arrived  at  the  Isle  St  Louis,  in  the  Senegal-)-, 


The  gentlemen  who  send  proposals  are  requested  to  specify  in  their  dcclara- 
tions, 

* Their  names,  proper  names,  titles,  professions,  and  residences,  the  cor- 
rectness  of  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  attest  either  by  tlie  deposit  of  a re- 
ceipt  from  the  receiver  of  the  direct  taxes,  or  in  any  other  manner  that  uiay  bo 
convenient.  J 


a.  The  nature  of  the  goods  concerning  which  they  wish  to  treat  with  the 
Colonial  Society,  their  quantity  and  quality. 

3.  The  lowest  price  of  the  articles  delivered  at  the  warehouses  of  the  So- 

ciety, at  Paris,  Havre,  Orient,  Rochefort,  and  Bordeaux : the  seller  being  at 
the  expense  of  their  conveyance.  * 

4.  The  precise  period  when  they  will  arrive  at  the  warehouses  must  ba 
pointed  out,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  proposals  being  agreed  to,  and  of 
the  signature  of  the  contracting  merchant. 

5.  Finally,  the  number  of  colonist  and  capitalist-shares,  or  of  subscriptions 
that  the  person  making  the  proposals  wishes  to  take.  (This  article  is  not 
binding  on  the  Colonial  Society,  nor  on  the  gentlemen  making  the  proposals  ) 

Payments  shall  always  be  made  in  three  equal  terms,  whose  periods  shall 
be  determined  by  the  committee,  and  by  those  making  the  proposals. 

The  psyments  of  the  Colonial  Society  will  all  be  made  at  Paris,  at  the  ne- 
riods  that  shall  have  been  determined  on,  and  according  to  the  agreement, 
which  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  minutes  of  the  inspectors,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  articles,  (these  inspectors  will  be  an. 
pointed  by  tbe  prefect  of  the  department  where  the  warehouse  is  situated  ) 
the  receipt  likewise  of  tbe  warehouse-keeper,  a.d  the  order  of  payment  from 
the  director  of  tbe  commerce  of  the  Colonial  Society  must  be  produced. 

The  approbation  or  rejection  of  the  goods  delivered  al  the  warehouses  of  tbw 
Society,  will  take  place  ten  days  after  their  delivery,  and  proper  minute,  of 
this  will  be  made. 

• See  the  Abridgment  of  the  Heads  of  Information  for  the  members  of  th« 
Philanthropic  Colonial  Society. 

+ ThelsleofSt.  Louis  is  situated  in  13"  33- n.lat.andi»9' east  long  from 

the  meridian  of  Ferro,  and  is  five  leagues  up  the  river  Senegal  • this  isle  ie 
only  half  a league  in  length  by  a thousand  metre,  of  width;  it  i.  entirely  stcril. 
nod  uncultivated.  Tbe  population,  which  is  about  fifteen  thousand  souls 
white,  men  of  colonr,  fret  blacks,  and  slaves,  subsist  ouly  by  the  eommercs  sf 
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or  at  Goree*,  distant  about  thirty  leagues;  five  persons  in  the  employ* 
merit  of  the  Society,  were  all  that  then  were  missing,  and  they  had  still 
the  hope  of  not  having  any  loss  to  regret,  among  the  thirty  members  of  the 
Society  who  composed  this  first  expeditionf. 

M.  de  Venancourt,  Captain  iu  the  Koyal  Navy,  commanding  the 
sloop  Echo,  which  formed  partof  the  Senegal  expedition,  as  celebrated  and 
intelligent  as  a seaman,  as  he  is  zealous  as  a philanthropist,  and  a true 
friend  to  the  prosperity  of  France,  has  just  entered  the  roads  of  Brest,  with 
dispatches  from  the  Commandant  of  Senegal,  and  with  the  view  of 
making  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Minister  of  the  Marine  and  the 
Colonies,  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  w hat  are  the  suc- 
cours of  which  the  French  establishments  arc  in  need,  in  order  to  prosper, 

the  Meeks,  gums,  gold  dust,  he.  It  is  fed  by  the  Mack  inhabitants  nf  the  vil- 
lages which  are  on  the  banka  of  the  Senegal,  and  neighbouring  isles,  within  the 
arms  of  the  river;  the  market  is  daily  and  abuudantly  supplied,  at  a cheap  rata. 
TheFreuch  have  a fort  there,  where  the  Governor  commonly  resides;  the  lat- 
ter it  the  chief  of  all  the  Government  of  Senegal,  as  well  as  of  all  the  French 
affairs. 

* The  Isle  of  Goree  is  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  Peninsula  of  C«P« 
Verd,  at  two  or  three  thousand  metres  from  the  continental  coast,  and  14* 
4l'  30"  south  lat.  and  i»  15'  longitude  east  of  Ferro.  It  ia  thirty  or  tliirty^qi 
leagues  from  the  city  and  fort  of  St.  Louis,  Senegal}  and  the  voyage  to  Goree  if 
performed  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  Fort  of  Goree  could  easily* 
and  at  little  cost,  be  rendered  impregnable ; but,  such  as  it  now  is,  it  it  ex- 
tremely strong,  ami  commands  one  of  the  finest  rnadstcndi  of  all  Africa. 

The  air  is  remarkably  wholeaome  •,  the  sick  of  Senegal  are  sent  thither  for 
their  re-establishment : its  population,  composed  in  the  same  manuer  as  that 
of  St.  Louis,  ia  about  three  thousand  souls.  There  is,  as  at  St.  Louis,  no  kind 
of  cultivation  to  be  seen  ; the  inhabitants  wholly  giving  themselves  up  to 
commerce.  The  market  is  furnished  by  the  Negroes,  as  above  described}  they 
even  briug  the  very  water  which  the  inhabitants  drink. 

t We  should  certainly  be  careful  how  we  judge  too  hastily  of  the  seaman- 
•hip  and  conduct  of  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  is,  without  doubt,  a well-in- 
formed and  estimable  man,  and  who  is,  besides,  unfortunate,  from  the  very  mis- 
fortune Itself  which  he  has  just  experienced}  but,  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  frigate  Medusa  may,  nevertheless,  not  he  altogether  fault- 
less. Where  is  the  sailor  who  knows  not  the  dangers  of  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Blanc,  and  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Arguin,  and  with  what  strength  the  currents 
make  towards  the  coast  ? Thus,  Captain  Venancourt,  commander  of  the  Echo, 
avoided  this  danger,  as  a skilful  sailor,  as  every  good  naval  officer  might  easily 
do,  in  keeping  an  offing  of  at  least  sixty  or  eighty  leagues  from  Cape  Blaue 
and  the  Bank  of  Arguin. 

A certain  means,  in  fact,  of  preventing  our  being  driven,  unknowingly,  and 
against  our  calculations,  too  eastwardly,  in  tailing  in  these  latitudes,  Is  to  leave 
the  Peak  of  TeoerifFe  and  the  Grand  Canary  ou  our  left,  in  going  to  the  Indies, 
to  Guinea,  and  even  to  Senegal.  By  means  of  this  precaution,  and  by  bearing 
always  to  the  south-west,  while  between  the  95*  and  159  of  north  latitude,  simi- 
lar accidents  cannot  henceforward  be  renewed.  [Note  by  M.  Landolphe,  so 
old  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.] 
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and  to  re-fstaUish  the  valuable  commerce  which  formerly  flourished  at  Se- 
negal, and  at  Goree,  as  well  as  to  form  an  agricultural  establishment  on  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Verd. 

The  Colonial  Society  acknowledges  itself  to  be  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  Captain  Venancourt,  and  intreats  him  to  accept  this  public  tes- 
timonial of  its  gratitude  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  facilitated,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  the  mission  of  the  delegates,  particularly  in  regard  to  M.  Par- 
son, their  chief,  whom  he  seconded  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  first  excursions  on  the  coasts,  and  into  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verd*. 


yillage  of  Daccard,  ( coast  near)  Cape  V erd,  28 th  July,  1816. 
The  Chief  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Philanthropical  Colonial  Society  at 
Cape  Verd,  Member  of  the  Colonial  Society,  to  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagement, and  the  General  Council. 

Gentlemen, 

I have  the  honour  to  transmit  you  a first  Report,  extracted  from  my  Jour- 
nal, in  conformity  to  the  instructions  addressed  by  you  to  the  delegates, 
my  colleagues,  ami  to  myself.  1 propose  to  remit  you  the  remainder,  as 
time,  circumstances,  and  opportunity,  will  allow  me,  until  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable for  me  to  remit  a more  circumstantial  and  more  complete  Re. 
port,  which  shall  unite  my  own  observations  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues, kc.  kc. 

* Those  of  the  delegates  who  were  on  board  Ibe  Medusa  having  lost  their  all 
by  the  event  of  this  shipwreck*  (an  event  without  example  in  the  French 
navy,  and  which  merits  the  profoundest  investigation)  M.  de  Venancourt 
has  done  all  his  power,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Parson,  (he,  among  the  dele- 
gates, who  has  been  able  immediately  to  occupy  himself  with  his  mission)  that 
this  expedition  should  not  fail,  for  want  of  menus,  in  its  principal  object,  the 
discovery  of  proper  spots  for  the  establishment  of  an  agriculture  colony,  as  the 
instruction  of  the  Colonial  Society  to  their  delegates  has  prescribed.  He  has 
himself  paid  the  expenses  of  renting  a spot  of  grouud  to  serve  as  a provi- 
sional dep6t;  as  well  as  of  the  presents  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Negro  villages, 
whom  he  has  engaged,  not  only  to  protect  the  delegates,  but  to  second  them 
in  all  their  operations. 

We  see,  that  there  arc  still  men  in  France,  to  whom  an  enterprise  which  be'ongs 
to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  aud  the  glory  of  their  august  sovereign,  and  that 
of  their  natiou,  is  not  indifferent;  and  that  if,  unhappily  for  our  country, 
there  exist  also  too  many  selfish  and  ambitious  men,  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  country's  interests  to  their  own,  aud  to  found  their  fortuneou  the  ruin  ami 
misfortunes  of  their  countrymen,  we  cannot,  at  least,  doubt,  that  there  exists  a 
great  number  of  true  Frenchmen,  who  will  press  forward  to  contribute,  by 
their  fortuue  and  their  personal  services,  to  the  benevolent  and  religious  views 
of  the  Philanthropic  Colonial  Society;  aud  who  will  find  their  recompense  in 
the  public  esteem,  and  iu  the  real  advantages  which  they  and  their  families  will 
one  day  gather  therefrom. 

* A narrative  of  th<  suffering*  of  the  person  on  board  the  Medan  wiil  be  gives  in  • future  number  of 
(be  Colonial  Journal,  ~ E. 
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Ox  the  20th  of  July,  1816,  I,  the  undersigned,  member  of  the  Philan- 
thropic  Colonial  Society,  and  of  the  General  Council,  delegated  to  Capo 
Verd,  for  the  purpose  of  there  examining  the  spots  most  proper  for  the 
formation  of  agricultural  settlements,  disembarked  from  His  Majesty's 
sloop  Echo,  at  the  village  of  Daccard,  between  the  point  so  named  aud 
that  of  Cape  Bernard;  both  belonging  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verd. 

I.  On  the  21st  I visited,  with  M.  Richard,  gardener  and  nurseryman 
to  the  government  of  Senegal,  the  portion  of  land  situated  between  the 
village  of  Daccard  and  Cape  Manuel.  The  whole  of  that  territory  seems 
to  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  lava,  which  has  left  on  the  greatest  part 
of  the  soil  a rock  as  it  were  ferruginous,  which  is  as  hard  as  marble ; the 
whole  extent  offers  no  other  resource  to  cultivation  than  that  which  would 
serve  for  pasture  to  our  cattle ; the  surface,  from  north  to  south,  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred  metres,  (one  thousand  eight  hundred  fathom,)  and 
from  cast  to  west  about  three  thousand  metres,  (one  thousand  five  hundred 
fathom.) 

II.  In  proceeding  onwards,  towards  the  west,  we  find  a soil,  proceeding 
like  the  other,  from  volcanic  lava,  of  the  greatest  fecundity,  although  of  • 
sandy  nature.  Cotton,  indigo,  pine-apples,  and  tamarisks,  grow  in  it  ia 
perfection.  There  is  also,  here,  between  two  hills,  from  four  to  six  metres, 
(two  to  three  fathom,)  and  for  an  extent  of  about  thirty  or  forty  hectares, 
(from  sixty  to  eighty  acres,)  a coppice-wood,  very  thick  and  fine ; and  the 
soil  of  which  is  as  good  as  the  good  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in 
the  department  of  that  name.  The.  general  surface  of  this  territory-  is 
about  five  hundred  hectares  (one  thousand  acres)  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  metres  (one  thousand  two  hundred  fa- 
thom) from  south  to  west.  The  natives  cultivate  millet  and  maize, 
and  the  harvest  is  pretty  abundant,  although  the  earth  is  tilled  with  a bad 
tool;  that  is,  stirred  only  with  a hoe,  or  with  that  indifferent  instrument 
which  the  masons  use,  at  Paris,  to  make  mortar,  and  themiddleof  which  pre- 
sents an  arc  of  about  a hundred  decimal  degrees  of  the  meridian,  so  that 
the  point  and  the  extremity  perform  the  work. 

Ilf.  In  advancing  towards  the  west,  and  in  face  of  the  Madelaine  Isles, 
a most  extensive  plain  first  presents  itself,  which  serves  as  pasture  for  the 
cattle  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  Daccard,  Senghee,  Koy,  and 
Embot;  it  extends,  from  west  to  east,  about  three  thousand  metres,  (one 
thousand  five  hundred  fathom,)  and  ends  in  a brook  or  rivulet,  which 
forms  several  bends,  but  the  water  of  which  is  brackish. 

IV.  From  this  part,  and  for  one  thousand  six  hundred  metres,  (eight 
hundred  fathom,)  proceeding  to  the  north-west,  the  soil  is  very  poor  and 
cold,  is  fit  for  nothing  hut  grazing,  and  that  lengthwise,  from  north 
to  soutli-west,  for  about  four  thousand  metres,  (two  thousand  acres.) 

All  the  parts,  above  pointed  out,  are  covered  with  very  large  trees,  of  the 
kind  called  Pain-de-Singe*,  which  gives  a very  lively  verdure  to  the  country; 

* Moukey’s-bread.  Adamsunia  digitata  — Linn.  Golbcrry,  (ii,  94,)  gives  a 
much  more  favourable  account  of  tbia  tree,  thau  tbe  present  by  M . Parson. 
Cape  Verd  is  said  to  owe  ita  name  10  She  bright  verdure  of  its  foliage.— E. 
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but  this  tree  is  good  for  nothing,  not  even  to  burn ; it  is  only  cultivated 
by  the  natives  because  the  leaves  serve  them  to  cook  their  coscoo. 

V.  After  the  soil  above  described,  we  met  with  a very  fine  plain,  of 
four  thousand  metres  (two  thousand  fathoms)  in  length,  and  as  much 
in  width,  which  commences  at  Cape  Bernard  and  finishes  at  three  thou* 
sand  metres  (one  thousand  five  hundred  fathoms)  below  it,  and  opposite 
the  Madelaine  Isles ; it  is  a little  woody  and  sandy,  but  very  fertile.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  mentioned  in  the  third  article,  cultivate  millet 
here,  and  it  is  very  fine.  This  millet  is  sown  with  so  little  skill,  that  the 
land  yields  not  a quarter  of  what  it  would  give,  if  the  labour  and  the  seed* 
ing  were  conducted  with  some  little  order.  1 am  not  surprised  to  see  such 
vast  extents  of  what  is  called  cultivated  territory,  without  a product  an- 
swering to  the  extent;  for,  ten  feet  of  millet  employ  a surface  of  a hectare, 
(forty  or  fifty  square  fathoms.) 

VI.  On  quitting  this  cultivated  part,  so  badly  cultivated,  we  enter  into 
another,  still  more  fertile  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  aud  which  is  covered 
by  fine  herbage,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  verdure.  This  spot  extends, 
from  south  to  north,  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
six  hundred  metres  in  length,  and,  from  cast  to  west,  for  upwards  of  four 
thousand  metres,  and  is  less  woody  than  the  preceding. 

VII.  Qqitting  this  place,  and  directing  our  course  towards  the  Ma- 
melles,  always  from  south  to  north,  we  encounter  a very  woody  country, 
filled  with  great  tamarind-trees,  and  those  named  Paiu-de-Singe.  Here 
and  there  we  meet  with  large  blocks  of  the  same  ferugioous  stone  men- 
tioned in  the  first  article,  but  the  iutervals  between  which  are  cultivated 
with  Indian  corn  and  millet.  This.part  is  four  thousand  metres  in  length, 
from  south  to  north,  and  fiom  eight  to  ten  thousand  metres  from  east  to 
yrest.  There  are,  by  intervals,  some  little  eminences,  the  most  elevated 
of  which  exceeds  not  eighty  metres. 

From  this  position,  we  meet  with  tire  inconsiderable  village  of  Soru- 
beyu,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  a beautiful  plain,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  named  Petite  Mamelle,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  this  plain, 
This  plain  is  of  an  astonishing  fecundity ; the  millet  growing  to  nearly 
two  metres  in  height,  and  the  grass,  very  good  to  mow,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  meadows  of  Normandy.  This  land  extends  west- 
ward towards  the  Grande  Mamelle,  near  the  sea,  which  1 have  not  seen  ) 
the  villages  of  Vocain  and  Goree  are  very  near.  The  surface  of  this  plain 
may  be  about  four  thousand  metres  from  south  to  north,  and  more  from 
east  to  west.  , 

All  the  space,  above  described,  and  which  1 have  visited,  is  destitute  of 
tunning  water ; the  inhabitants  use  the  water  of  wells,  which  they  sink  on 
the  sea  sliore,  one  or  two  metres  deep;  the  water  is  sufficiently  good, 
and  serves  a population  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  souls,  which  is  spread 
over  all  the  soil  previously  described. 

I have  not  yet  examined  the  parts  of  the  peninsula  which  extend  from 
the  Mainelles  to  the  Bav  of  Yof,  nor  from  Cape  Bernard,  where  the 
Bay  of  Ben  commences,  to  Marignt,  which  is  opposite  Goree. 

V«l.  III. — No.  VI.  1 I 
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AH  the  toil  I have  previously  described  is  of  a sandy  nature,  frequently 
elayev,  but  always  disposed  to  vegetation,  and  the  inspection  left  nothing 
to  desire  but  hands,  to  draw  from  it  all  that  the  wants  and  habitudes  of  Eu- 
ropeans can  ask  for.  The  lemon-tree,  the  patata  (or  sweet  potatoe,)  the 
yuca,  mandioc,  pine-apples,  guavas,  plantains,  are  all  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess by  the  inhabitants ; cotton  and  intligo  grow  spontaneously,  even  in  tlie 
most  elevated  places.  It  may,  then,  be  advanced,  without  the  dread  of 
being  belied  by  experience,  that  with  ploughs  and  hands,  the  West  India 
Islands  might  be  advantageously  superseded  by  an  establishment  at  Cape 
Verd,  particular  attention,  above  all,  being  paid  to  its  great  proximity  to 
France*.  I doubt  not  that  the  introduction  of  the  plough  on  the  soil  of 
Africa,  would,  in  a few  years,  operate  a great  change  in  the  state  of  the 
world,  especially  when  the  Colonial  Society  shall  have  procured  for  them- 
selves some  free  blacks,  whose  labour  is  to  be  bad  at  a cheap  rate,  in  this 
country. 

The  cattle,  of  a small  breed,  are  very  fine,  and  might  be  easily  tamed, 
and  rendered  domestic.  The  plough  which  would  suit  the  soil  is  that  of 
the  south  of  France,  such  as  is  used  in  the  departments  of  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne, Haute-Garonne,  and  Gera;  the  coulter  and  share  of  which  are 
sufficiently  strong.  If  we  had  one  here,  all  ready  mounted,  with  the  iron 
goad,  the  yoke,  and  the  harness,  and,  after  that,  the  skeletons  of  six  others, 
we  should  not  be  afraid  to  undertake  a large  piece  of  ground.  The  instru- 
ments of  tillage,  which  we  should  afterwards  need,  would  be  the  spade, 
the  mattock,  and  the  shovel;  but  these  instruments,  however,  are  only 
proper  for  gardening,  and  not  for  an  extensive  agriculture-)-. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  mild  ; they  are  very  affable  and 
hospitable,  and  even  sufficiently  honest  in  their  marketing,  although,  at 
the  same  time,  quite  careful  enough  of  their  interests.  They  are  very  tall, 
well  made,  have  a lively  air,  and  easily  comprehend  what  it  is  wished  to 
make  them  understand.  In  general,  I have  found  them  less  artful  than 
our  own  country-people. 

The  trade,  which  we  could  carry  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Verd,  comprehends  the  sale  of  common  glass-ware,  gun-powder, 
fowling-pieces,  lead,  and  leaf-tobacco ; in  general,  the  greater  part  of  those 
wares  of  Europe,  which  are  in  common  use,  would  find  a good  vent  here. 

Money  was  unknown  to  the  natives  before  Goree  was  occupied  by  the 

* Having  quitted  France  on  the  t7lh  June,  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Isle- 
ami  Fort  St.  Louis,  in  Senegal,  on  the  Sth  of  July;  others  have  made  the 
voyage  in  less  time ; the  divtanev  is  but  eight  hundred  leagues.  The  futluvring 
day  we  went  to  Goree,  and  on  the  30th  of  July  1 disembarked  at  Dacca rd,  a 
large  village  on  the  pcuintula  of  Cape  Verd. 

We  thus  employed  hut  scvruleeu  day*  for  the  passage,  from  the  lale  d'.Aix, 
near  Rochefort,  to  Senegal.  We  remained  eight  daya  in  the  ruada  of  Senegal, 
and  eight  more  at  Goree. 

t All  the  agricultural  and  other  instruments  which  belonged  to  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Colouia!  Society,  were  lost  in  the  frigate  Medusa;  and  new  out* 
must  consequently  be  supplied. 
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English.  These  latter  have  introduced  the  dollar,  tv  Inch  they  cut  in  four, 
and  copper  pieces  of  one  or  two  sous ; a step  that  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
price  of  provisions,  which  was  formerly  very  low. 

The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  roe-buck,  and  the  antelope, 
are  found  here.  Hares,  red  and  grey,  partridges,  doves,  pigeons,  fowls, 
eggs,  milk,  and  butter,  are  brought  to  the  market  at  Goree,  by  the  Negroes 
of  the  villages  I have  cited,  and  by  those  of  other  places.  All  these  things 
are  abundant  here,  and  thrice  as  cheap  as  in  France. 

The  inhabitants  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  wine;  they  live  either  on 
Indian  corn  or  millet  and  fish,  and  drink  nothing  but  water,  excepting 
sometimes  palm-wine,  iu  the  season.  Sugar  and  coffee  arc  common,  and 
they  make  great  use  of  both. 

They  grind  their  millet  in  a wooden  mortar,  with  a heavy  wooden  pestle, 
five  feet  in  length,  and  make  two  qualities  of  flour,  the  best  and  the  second. 

If  they  had  wind-mills,  iike  those  in  France,  the  manipulation  of 
grain  would  be  more  prompt,  and  many  arms  would  be  spared  for  era* 
ploymenls  of  a more  advantageous  nature. 

Independently  of  the  productions  I have  already  spokifft  of,  all  the  escu- 
lent vegetables  of  Europe  could  be  introduced,  as  well  as  a number  of 
others,  which  grow  in  hot  countries;  finally,  all  the  domestic  quadrupeds 
and  fowls  might  be  raised  here,  there  being  abundance  for  their  nourish- 
ment, as  well  as  for  that  of  the  human  race. 

(Signed)  PARSON, 

Chief  of  the  Explorers  delegated  to  CapeVerd  by  the  Philanthropic 
Colonial  Society. 

(Certified  tn  be  a true  copy) 

• StsVIC.NY,  Director  of  the  Colonial  Society, 

Paris,  10 lit  September,  1810. 
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A Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  King  t>.  John  Hatchara,  fur 
a Libel  on  the  Aides-de-Camp  of  Sir  James  Leith,  Goremor 
and  Commander-in  Chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  Island  of  Antigua  ; as  published  in  the  Tenth  Re- 
port of  the  African  Institution.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  and  a Special  Jury,  on  February  20, 
1817.  Taken  in  Short  Hand,  by  Mr.  Gurney.  8vo.  pp.  134. 
' Loudon.  Whitmore  and  Fenn.  1817. 

AS  it  is  precisely  from  those  persons  who  most  valne,  and  best 
understand,  the  general  liberties  of  Englishmen,  that  we  are  t« 
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expect  the  most  steady  resistance  of  the  intemperate  and  factions 
practices  which,  by  abusing  them,  furnish  arguments  against  their 
use,  and  even  diminish  the  possibility  of  their  existence ; as  it  is, 
among  other  examples,  to  those  who  most  value  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the 
seditious  application  of  that  right ; so  it  is  to  those  that  most  truly 
estimate,  and  most  worthily  participate  in,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  that  we  are  to  turn  for  the  most  grave  reprehension  of 
Hbels.  In  every  country,  the  laws,  instead  of  being,  as  is  some- 
times idly  supposed,  constructed  upon  abstract  principles,  and 
formed  to  an  universal  pattern,  are,  and  must  be,  for  the  most  part, 
Adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  are  mild  or  severe,  in 
proportion  at  those  whom  they  are  to  affect  are  honest  or  vicious, 
tractable  or  perverse.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  upon  any  d priori  or 
theoretical  view,  with  what  degree  of  liberty  any  people  may  be 
entrusted ; the  whole  question  is,  what  is  that  which  they  do  not 
abuse  ? The  liberties  of  Englishmen  have  no  other  foundation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  national  character,  {for  every 
nation,  properly  so  called,  has  a character  proper  to  itself,  and  for 
which  there  are  causes,  physical  or  moral,)  it  is  to  that  character, 
tractable,  obedient,  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  not 
transgressing  their  limits,  that  they  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  freedom.  They  are  free,  because  they  deserve  to  be 
free ; because  they  do  not  abuse  their  freedom.  There  is  a prac- 
.tical  necessity  which  sets  limits  to  every  thing ; which  dissipates  all 
that  has  theory  only  for  its  basis;  which  compels  us,  when  only  a 
choice  of  evils  remains,  to  take  the  side  of  evil  itself, — of  that  evil 
which  is  the  least.  In  England,  where  the  plastic  nature  of  its 
mixed  government  admits  of  a perpetual  vacillation  between  the 
several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  ; where  we  may  one  day  lean 
to  the  power  of  the  prince,  another  to  that  of  the  nobles,  at  another 
to  that  of  the  people,  according  as  either  appears  to  promise  good, 
or  to  threaten  evil ; in  England,  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  a licentious  application  of  their  liberties,  compels  even  the 
truest  friends  of  those  liberties  to  seek  for  safety  in  one  or  other 
of  the  rival  forces  ; and  thus  every  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  nobles,  has  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  rest.  Neces-. 
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sky,  it  has  been  said,  must  govern,  in  the  end  ; and  when  we  see 
the  fury  or  disorder  of  the  multitude,  or  from  the  factions  of  the 
great,  we  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  arm  the  prince 
with  new  and  fearful  authority.  The  consequeuces  may  be  disas- 
trous; but  for  them  it  is  not  we  that  are  responsible,  but  those 
who,  having  involved  us  in  a conflagration,  have  driven  us  to  a 
desperate  remedy  for  our  escape. 

Wliat  is  true  of  our  general  freedom,  is  true  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press ; in  proportion  as  we  esteem  that  freedom,  we  ought  to 
be  jealous  of  its  abuse.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  that 
abuse  is  capable  of  inflicting,  the  trial  reported  in  the  publication 
before  us,  is  a striking  example ; and  one  effect  of  that  trial  must 
be,  that  of  filling  the  mind  of  every  reader  with  the  deepest  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  laws,  by  which  a licentiousness,  so  atrocious 
us  that  developed  in  this  case,  is  capable  of  being  repressed.  Of 
the  particular  character  of  the  libel  in  question,  a proper  view  is 
taken  in  the  sensible  and  well-founded  observations  prefixed 

" The  following  Report  is  published,  in  the  confidence  that  it  will 
expose  the  general  nature  and  character  of  that  information,  upon  Colonial 
subjects,  which  has  been  lately  given  to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  African  Institution;  and  that  it  will  prove  the  most  deci- 
sive and  satisfactory  refutation,  of  a part,  at  least,  of  the  calumnies  which 
have  been  industriously  circulated  in  this  country  against  the  Colonies. 

“ These  calumnies  have  been  propagated  for  a considerable  time,  with 
an  authority,  and  in  a tone,  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  judgment  of 
the  public.  Declamation  and  invective  are  generally  popular  ; and  whep 
coinciding  with  general  prejudices,  assume  the  character,  and  command 
the  faith  of  truth.  Hitherto,  and  until  the  publication  of  the  libel  con- 
tained in  the  following  trial,  these  calumnies  have  been  of  so  general  a 
nature,  as  to  admit  only  of  a general  answer,  and  a general  dental,  which, 
coming  from  interested  persons,  the  people  of  England  have  been  taught 
to  disregard.  This  charge,  however,  is  the  first  which  has  presented 
itself  in  a tangible  shape,  and  though  considerable  doubts  existed  among 
the  most  eminent  of  the  profession,  whether  it  could  be  made  the  subject 
of  a prosecution  for  a libel,  from  its  general  reference  to  the  whole  of  the 
Aides-de-Camp  of  Sir  James  Leith,  and  its  want  of  application  to  any 
particular  individual,  yet  the  Island  of  Antigua,  from  a due  regard  to  the 
character  of  its  public  authorities,  determined,  even  under  the  discourage- 
ment of  those  opinions,  to  take  a public  opportunity  of  exposiug  the  utter 
falsehood  of  the  story  in  ail  its  parts,  however  they  might  fail  to  visit  upon 
the  head  of  its  guilty  author  any  legal  measure  of  punishment.  Happily, 
ihe  result  of  this  trial,  and  the  admirable  charge  of  the  learned  judge  who 
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presided,  have  removed  all  doubt  upon  this  important  point  in  our  Law  of 
Libel. 

" That  the  story  was  wholly  untrue,  no  one  can  doubt.  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  the  court,  says,  * There  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  a word  of  truth  in 
the  story,  but  that  it  is  a wicked  fabrication  coined  somewhere  or  other 
and  not  merely  coined  somewhere  or  other,  but  coined  for  some  purpose 
or  other ; and  that  purpose  could  be  no  other  than  to  degrade,  not  Sir 
James  Leith’s  A,ides-de-Camp  merely,  but  the  whole  West  India  com- 
munity. 

“ To  the  Island  of  Antigua,  or  to  the  Aidcs-de-Camp  of  Sir  James  Leith, 
there  could  be  no  particular  motive  for  pointing  the  libel ; not  they  alone, 
not  the  Aides-de-Camp,  or  the  Grand  Jurors  of  Antigua,  were  to  be  the 
victims  of  this  calumny,  but  all  the  proprietors  of  estates,  all  the  White 
inhabitants,  were  comprehended  in  the  indiscriminate  reproach  which  this 
libel  was  calculated  to  excite,  and  from  which  not  one  of  the  British  W'est 
India  Islands  would  have  been  exempt : for  the  palpable  meaning  of  the 
libel  is, — ‘ This  is  the  state  of  society  in  Antigua — this  is  a specimen  of 
the  whole  White  proprietary — the  whole  White  population  of  tlie  British 
West  India  Islands !’ — and  such  would  have  been  the  interpretation  of  it, 
if  this  trial  had  not  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  turned  the  current 
of  disgrace  upon  those,  who  cither  coined  the  story,  or  screened  its 
author. 

'*  The  publication  of  the  trial,  therefore,  is  not  merely  due  to  the  for* 
tunate  deliverance  of  the  innocent,  and  the  just  conviction  of  false  ac- 
cusers ; but  it  is  due  to  the  whole  West  India  community:  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  have  the  effect  also,  of  inculcating  upon  those  who  have 
been  the  means  of  circulating  this  mischievous  falsehood,  the  moral  lessons 
so  well  recommended  from  the  Bench  *.  But,  if,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
duty  of  canvassing  the  truth  of  their  information,  they  should  still  continue 
to  publish  every  gratuitous  tale  which  may  be  sent  to  them  from  the  Colo- 
nies, either  by  their  own  emissaries,  or  by  wicked  and  wanton  individuals, 
the  good  sense  and  the  justice  of  the  British  public  will  find,  in  this  trial,  a 
powerful  and  a commanding  motive,  not  merely  to  regard  with  distrust, 
but  to  receive  with  disgust,  any  further  accusations  that  may  issue  from  the 
same  quarter : and  they  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  these  stories  are 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  character  and 
property  of  the  British  population  in  the  West  Indies ; a population  con- 
stituting a very  important  part  of  the  British  nation, — a property  contri- 
buting very  largely  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire,  in  its  leading 
branches  of  prosperity, — its  industry,  commerce,  navigation,  and  revenue.” 

In  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  Report  which  the  foregoing 

observations  introduce,  many  valuable  reflections  will  arise.  The 

extraordinary  character  of  the  libel  itself,  will  first  demand  atten- 
> • 

4 * Vide  both  Justice  Abbot's  and  Justice  Bayley's  speeches.' 
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tion.  The  impossibility  of  its  having  had  its  origin  in  the  ordi* 
nary  exaggerations  of  rumour,  will  be  manifest,  and  equally  so, 
that  of  its  having  been  written  or  published  from  inadvertence. 

Next,  come  the  merits  of  the  reporter,  through  whose  means  it 
reached  the  directors  of  the  African  Institution,  always  supposing, 
in  courtesy,  that  the  reporter  was  not  himself  the  fabricator  of  the 
tale.  In  what  estimation  are  we  to  hold  the  sources  of  the  ordi- 
nary intelligence  of  the  Institution,  if  persons  “ upon  whose  accu- 
racy it  believes  it  can  reasonably  rely,"  are  capable  of  misleading 
.it  with  stories  like  this — like  this,  of  which  we  shall  presently  pro- 
duce an  individual  Director’s  private  opinion,  to  confront  with 
that  collective  one  which  the  whole  body  has  been  made  to  express  ? 
And  further,  what  becomes  of  the  “ evidence  of  incoutestible 
abuses,  already  before  the  public,”  which  we  find  so  frequently- 
appealed  to,  if  that  evidence  is  opt  ally  open  to  suspicion,  and  by 
misfortune  might  be  equally  detected  and  exposed,  with  that 
which  we  are  at  present  considering  ? 

But  thirdly,  there  is  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the 
African  Institution,  in  having  suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  giving  this  libel  to  the  public — the  purity  of  their 
motives,  and  their  freedom  from  all  share  in  the  fabrication,  being 
first  duly  admitted ! Now,  the  Directors,  before  they  put  this 
story  into  print,  either  believed  it  to  be  true,  or  they  did  not.  If 
they  believed  it  to  be  true,  they  have  forfeited,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  the  opinion  of,  at  least,  oue  of  their  most  celebrated, 
if  not,  as  is  asserted,  most  active  colleagues,  all  pretence  to 
rationality  of  mind ; — if  they  did  not  believe  it,  how  did  they 
venture  to  throw  it  abroad,  for  the  belief  of  the  public  ? The 
Directors,  collectively,  have  declared,  thut  the  libel  was  “ com- 
municated by  a gentleman,  on  whose  accuracy  they  reasonably 
relied  but  Mr.  Stephen — an  individual  Director,  infers  a desti- 
tution of  reason  in  any  mind  that  could  have  given  credit  to  it ! 
Mr.  Stephen  has  recently  printed  a pamphlet,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  speech  that  he  spoke  at  the  late  annua)  meeting  of 
the  African  Institution  ; aud,  in  a note  which  he  lias  introduced 
into  that  pamphlet,  (page  49,)  and  in  which  he  discusses  the  affair 
of  this  libel,  under  the  name  of  a “ singular  and  unfortunate 
case,”  be  says,  “ It  may  seem,  to  be  sure,  impossible,  that  such 
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preposterous  scandal  could  be  credited  by  any  rational  raiud;'* 
thus  unceremoniously  placing  the  whole  of  his  brother  Directors-*! 
good  men,  who  had  read  over,  and  deliberated  upon  the  story 
again  aud  again — had  determined  that  they  could  reasonably  rely 
on  it*  accuracy — and,  only  in  the  painful  conviction  of  that  reason-* 
able  reliance,  had  discharged  the  duty  of  impeaching  the  character 
of  a fellow  creature— all  these  good  and  reasonable  men,  Air, 
Stephen  unceremonious  places  without  the  pale  of  rationality- 
holds  up  as  having  given  credit  to  “ preposterous  scandal,  impossible 
to  be  credited  by  any  rational  mind  I”  The  civility  of  this  repre* 
sentation  may  be  left  to  the  adjustment  of  Mr.  Stephen  and  hi* 
colleagues,  at  their  next  meeting  ; but  if  its  truth  is  admitted  by 
the  world,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  character,  aud  what  will  be 
the  influence,  of  the  African  Institution,  and  to  what  purpose  will 
it*  Reports,  though  they  should  continue  to  be  spread,  by  sis 
thousand  at  a time,  among  a public  apprized  of  their  manufac- 
ture ? Mr.  Stephen  tells  us,  that  this  was  a singular  and  unfortuy 
mate  case.  The  West  India  colonists  contend  that  it  is  singular 
in  no  respect  but  one — that  of  its  being  a falsehood  so  constructed 
a*  to  be  capable  of  distinct  refutation — of  its  being  a libel  within  tl>4 
technical  definition  of  the  term,  and  therefore  tangible  in  a court 
of  justice — and  it  is  in  this  sense,  also,  perhaps,  tlwt  we  ought  to  uu* 
derstand  Mr.  Stephen’s  pathetic  epithet  of  unfortunate.  The  thief 
falls  into  an  unfortunate  theft,  when,  at  last,  he  commit*  one  that 
brings  him  to  the  halter. 

Passing,  from  the  offence,  to  the  trial  and  punishment,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  overlook  the  laboured  attempts  to  sustain  the  character 
of  the  African  Institution,  by  reference  to  the  moral  worth,  and  still 
tuore  elaborately  to  the  rank,  of  many  of  its  members.  We  live  in 
a country,  where,  happily,  rank  commands  deserved  respect,  but 
where,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  received  as  a substitute  for  truth  uor  ho* 
nesty.  Character,  too,  us  has  often  been  said,  in  our  Courts  of 
Justice,  is  of  great  value  where  the  evidence  of  guilt  is  doubtful, 
but  avails  nothing  where  the  facts  are  plain,  and  speak  fo* 
themselves.  The  African  Institution  must  be  corporatively  judged 
of,  by  its  corporate  acts,  and  must  not  be  suffered  to  hide  its  dis* 
grace  as  a body,  under  the  mantle  of  the  names,  or  even  the  virtues, 
of  the  individual*  composing  it.  To  let  its  conduct  proceed  fiora 
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hue  sbnrce,  and  its  character  from  another,  would  be  the  height  of 
mischief.  Nor  have  the  individuals  who  lend  their  names  to  its 
proceedings  any  just  reason  to  complain.  If  they  will  commit 
their  reputation,  as  well  as  tbeir  guineas,  to  the  keeping  of  men  who 
make  an  improper  use  of  either;  who  are  deficient  either  in  in* 
tegrity  or  in  the  “ rational  mind, " they  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  tbeir  facility.  And  who  is  there  that  is  not  ac- 
quainted  with  the  structure  and  internal  regimeu  of  a society  like 
the  African  Institution;  who  does  not  know  how  implicitly  every 
thing  is  confided  to  some  few  “ dear  good  men,”  or  to  one  or  two 
busy,  authoritative,  and  perliaps  splenetic,  individuals,  while 
the  name  of  belonging  to  the  band,  is  all  that  the  rest  receive  as  the 
equivalent  for  their  money.  It  is  the  name  then,  that  these  latter 
•eek,  and  with  the  name  they  must  be  conteut,  whether  it  be  good 
or  whether  it  be  bad.  But,  if  we  knew  nothing,  nor  could  not 
guess,  at  the  interior  of  the  African  Institution,  a few  facts,  put  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Stephen’s  assistance  would  tell  us  every  thing. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  Directors  are  taken  from  among  the 
more  prominent  and  active  of  the  members.  Concerning  the  Direc- 
tors, we  know  it  to  be  a part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  that 
at  every  anniversary,  a certain  number  of  those,  who  have  attended 
“ the  fewest  number  of  times  during  the  last  year,  • ” vacate 
their  seats.  Now,  Mr.  Stephen,  in  the  pamphlet  already  named, 
asserts,  “ that  very  few  of  tire  Directors  have,  during  the  last  six 
years,  interfered  less  in  the  business  of  the  Institution  than  him- 
self; that  his  official  duties  prevent  his  attendance,  for  the  most 
part,  at  tire  ordinary  hours  and  place  of  meeting;  that  he  has  found 
it  impossible,  oit  that. account,  to  keep  pace  with  the  board,  or  its 
committees,  iit  point  of  information,  so  as  usefully  to  take  a part  in 
their  miscellaneous  labours;  and  has,  in  consequence,  ecer  since 
the  year  1 811,  almost  entirely  discontinued  his  attendance,  except 
at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  socrety  at  large,  or  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  when  his  presence  Iras  been  especially  requested.” 
This  is  Mr.  Stephen’s  statement ; yet  that  gentleman  has  continued, 
in  the  direction,  while  otlrerx  have  vacated  their  seats ; consequently 
Mr.  Stephen  has  not,  in  airy  year,  been  one  of  those  Directors  who 

* See  above,  page  360 
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have  attended  the  fewest  numlier  of  times ; and  consequently,  if 
Mr. Stephen  has  continued  elegible,  although  he  has  “ almost  en- 
tirely discontinued  Isis  attendance,”  what  has  been  the  attendance 
of  those,  who,  by  taking  a still  inferior  part  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Institution,  lave  vacated  their  seats?  What  results,  but  that  the 
whole  is  left  to  a very  small  number — and  to  persons  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stephen,  are  capable  of  publishing,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  stories  “ impossible  to  be  credited  by  any  rational  mind  ? ” 
We  confess  that  there  is  one  point  upon  which  a careful  perusal 
of  this  Report  lias  materially  altered  our  opinion,  but  not  in  any 
manner  favourably  toward  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution. 
We  refer  to  the  actual  character  in  which,  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  book- 
seller, and  publisher  of  the  libel,  stood  before  the  court.  We  con- 
fess that  we  were  originally  much  disposed  to  make  ourselves  merry 
with  our  reflections  on  what  we  regarded  as  the  droll  farce  which 
consisted  in  treating  Mr.  Hatchard  as  the  real  defendant  in  the  suit, 
and  at  all  the  mummery  (as  in  such  case  it  would  liave  been)  of  de- 
precating, in  that  person’s  behalf,  the  severity  of  the  bench,  and 
of  offering  affidavits  as  to  his  character,  or  as  to  any  part  of  his  share 
in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Hatchard  we  had  thought  ourselves  enti- 
tled to  consider  as  upon  very  good  terms  with  the  African  Institu- 
tion, as  ill  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  its  members  (many  of  the 
principal  of  whom  are  hourly  in  his  sliop) ; and  nothing  was  more 
grotesque,  in  the  view  we  took,  nothing  more  contemptible, 
in  the  substitution  of  technicalities  for  realities,  than  the  putting 
Mr.  Hatchard,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  in  the  place  of  the  Institu- 
tion, that  so  tlie  real  innocence  of  the  former  might  plead  against 
tlie  punishment  of  the  real  guilt  of  the  latter. 

And  Mat  mote  praise,  what  Topaz  versclh, 

— saith  the  poet — and  Mr.  Hatchard,  we  thought,  must  publish 
what  tlie  Institution  prints — if  Mr.  Hatchard  is  lined,  the  Institu- 
tion must  pay — they  stand  at  his  elbow — they  titter  at  the  success 
of  the  fiction  by  aid  of  which  he  shelters  them  from  exposure— and 
be  beam  with  becoming  fortitude  and  resignation  the  sentence  by 
*hich  his  paymasters,  and  their  subscribers,  are  the  only  sufferers. 
In  the  same  view,  we  felt  something  less  pleasant  tlian  mirth,  at 
the  miserable  imposture  with  which  a story  of  selling  six  copies 
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only  was  put  before  the  court,  as  if  that  were  the  sole  circulation 
of  the  libel,  while  iii  thousand  had  really  been  distributed  and 
spread  abroad  ; this,  we  say,  (and  various  other  circumstances,)  ap- 
peared to  us,  under  our  first  impression,  in  the  same  disgusting 
colours  in  which  they  will  present  themselves  to  the  other  readers 
of  the  Report — and  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  much  as  we  felt 
for  the  subjection  under  which  Mr.  Hatchard  necessarily  labours, 
it  wanted  all  our  charity  to  forgive  the  part  he  was  obliged  to  play 
in  the  delusion.  There  is  one  line,  however,  in  the  Report,  to 
which  we  attach  great  importance,  and  coupling  it,  as  we  do,  with 
the  obvious  sentiments  of  the  court,  as  to  the  bond  fide  misfortune 
of  Mr.  Hatchard’s  case,  and  to  which  sentiments  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  pay  respect,  we  do  confess  that  it  has  greatly  altered  the 
current  of  our  ideas.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Hatdiard's  verbal  corro- 
boration of  a particular  passage  in  his  affidavit  (see  below,  page  5 1 3), 
in  which  he  asserts,  that  though  the  Institution  was  warned  of  the 
libel  early  in  October,  and  had  taken  some  steps,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  tliat  warning,  early  in  the  middle  of  that  month,  yet  he, 
Mr.  Hatchard,  knew  nothing  of  all  this  till  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, when  he  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Martineau,  the  solicitor 
for  the  prosecution.  Now,  under  whatever  formalities  of  law  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  Hatdiard’s  intimate  co- 
operation, and  direct  obedience,  might,  in  our  apprehension,  have 
been  concealed,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  implicitly  what  was  said, 
and  said  without  absolute  necessity,  and  in  his  own  proper  person,’ 
by  Mr.  Hatchard.  We  should  argue  thus  of  any  individual  whose 
character  stood  unimpeached  before  us,  and  our  personal  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Hatchard  confirms  this  impression.  What  reputation  this' 
feet  confers  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  who  thus  kept 
Mr.  Hatchard  ignorant  of  so  important  a part  of  their  transactions, 
and  continued  to  keep  for  sale,  in  his  shop,  that  which,  to  say  the' 
least,  was  a foul  and  heavy  charge,  of  the  truth  of  which  they 
had  then,  if  not  before,  reason  to  doubt — what  reputation  this 
fact  confers  upon  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  we  are 
not  at  present  inquiring ; but  we  do  admit  that  it  goes  far  to  divest 
us  of  all  that  suspicion  which  we  had  felt,  that  Mr.  Hatchard’s  a))-' 
pearance  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  was  purely  theatrical,  and 
not  to  be  witnessed  with  a grave  face ; and  it  docs  lead  us  to  sub-’ 
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scribe,  in  the  fullest  manner,  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley,  in  his  address  to  the  defendant,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
defendant;  while  the  censure  passed  by  the  learned  judge,  upon 
another  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Institution,  will  make  its  appeal 
to  the  sober  understanding  of  every  honest  reader 

“ Whether  you  (Mr.  Hatchard)  have  been  kindly  used  by  those  per- 
sons, in  whose  hands  you  have  been  the  instrument,  is  a matter  which  we 
cannot  say.  I feel  myself  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  is  at  least  unfortu- 
nate, that  any  resolution  should  have  been  passed,  by  which  the  author 
of  a publication  of  this  kind  should  have  been  effectually  screened  from 
justice. 

“ It  is  insinuated,  that  this  originated  in  a letter  from  the  West  Indies. 
There  is  no  affidavit  that  any  such  letter  existed ; but  supposing,  that 
there  were  such  a letter,  it  is  not  necessarily  true,  that  the  author  of  that 
letter  is  the  person  upon  whom  this  criminality  ought  to  attach.  He 
may  have  been  misled  by  other  persons ; but  when  inquiry  was  made, 
who  the  autlior  of  that  libel  was,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  are  any 
persons  who  step  between,  and  who  prevent  that  information  being  given  ; 
who  prevent  the  persons,  upon  whom  the  libel  is  made,  from  tracing  the 
libel  to  its  source  and  fountain-bead.  That  somebody  is  very  highly 
criminal  in  this  case,  no  one,  who  has  read  the  publication,  can  at  ail 
doubt ; that  it  has  originated  in  wilful  and  wicked  fabrication,  no  maq 
alive  can  doubt.  That  it  is  defeating  the  purposes  of  justice,  to  prevent 
that  information,  by  which  the  wicked  criminality  might  be  traced  up  to 
the  original  author,  is  obvious.” — p.  133. 

Bat  one  additional  observation  shall  be  made,  oat  of  the  many 
which  press  for  utterance.  It  is  on  tire  necessity  which  existed  for 
this  prosecution,  and  foy  the  effects  which  will  inevitably  result  from 
its  success.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant,  whose  fine  un- 
derstanding (to  use  the  urbane  and  elegant  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Seijeaut  Best)  was  suffered  to  be  so  much  controlled  by  his  zeal 
for  his  client,  attempted  to  press  upon  the  court  and  jury,  that  the 
falsehood  of  the  libel  admitted,  there  was  still  no  need,  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  of  the  prosecution  1 Let  us  simply  ask,  what  would 
have  been  the  probable  effect,  on  the  future  Reports  of  the  African 
Institution,  of  silence  in  the  cuse  before  us,  or  of  a failure  of  success, 
in  the  prosecution  ? Let  us  but  figure  to  ourselves  the  comparative 
gautionand  decency  of  speech  with  which  those  publications  will  in 
future  he  marked;  aud  let  us  in  order  to  assist  our  imagination,  as 
to  what  would  have  been  their  style,  take  only  the  following  speci- 
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men  from  the  polished  pen  of  Mr.  Stephen.  It  emhrares  the  whole 
of  that  passage  to  a |>art  of  which  we  have  before  adverted : — 

“ It  may  seem,  to  be  sure,  impossible  that  snch  preposterous 
scandal  could  be  credited  by  any  rational  mind.  The  worst  man 
ill  the  community  might  have  been  thought  safe  from  it,  if  he  had 
any  character  to  lose ; because  the  facts  alleged  were  of  so  public  a 
nature,  that  the  detection  and  exposure  of  their  falsehood  was  inevit- 
able. Strangely  ignorant  also  must  that  man  be  of  the  manners  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  tire  evidence  of  incontestable  abuses  al- 
ready before  the  public,  to  suppose  that  either  of  those  gentlemen 
could,  with  a view  to  injure  the  character  of  the  Colonies,  think 
such  a story  worth  inventing;  for  to  what,  in  that  respect,  did  it 
amount,  but  that  some  master  had  whipped  his  slave  with  inhuman- 
ity; and  that  a grand  jury,  in  the  West  Indies,  had  thrown  out  a 
hill  preferred  against  him  for  tliat  offence!” — Speech,  p.  40. 

The  public  has  not  long  since  beheld  certain  vulgar  political 
libellers,  making  use  of  their  freedom  of  speech  in  a court  of  jus- 
tice, to  rejieat  and  new-renom  their  libels,  and  to  insult  their 
judges  and  their  country.  Of  the  same  identical  pattern  are 
these  words  of  Mr.  Stephen,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ren- 
der even  more  deadly,  and  more  universal,  the  poison  of  that 
beloved  and  regretted  effusion  of  the  society.  Mr.  Stephen  is  at 
pains  indeed,  to  assert,  that  he  is  not  the  futhcr  of  the  “ preposte- 
rous scandal,”  but  with  how  much  fondness  does  he  not  adopt  it ! 
How  pleased  with  the  wit  and  features  and  complexion  of  the  bant- 
ling 1 Preposterous,  and  not  to  be  credited,  does  Mr.  Stephen  re- 
present it  ? And  yet,  in  the  next  breath,  he  tells  us,  it  is  but  an 
every-day-story— nothing  to  make  a song  about — not  worth  invent- 
ing—a matter  of  course,  in  the  li'eil  India  l And  yet  prepost- 
erous, and  not  to  be  credited  ! How  shall  we  reconcile  all  this? 

For  ourselves,  we  say  no  more,  than  that  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Hatcliard  in  not  having  had  Mr.  Stephen  for  his  advocate  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  size  of  that  gentleman’s  intellect, 
and  the  strength  of  his  nerves,  would  probably  have  led  him  into 
similar  language  in  the  discharge  of  that  office — and  how  could 
the  Court  liave  restrained  itself  from  visiting  the  effects  of  its  just 
indignation  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  client? 

Assuredly  the  Institution  will  feel,  from  this  conviction,  the 
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necessity  of  caution.  Its  members  will  impress  the  necessity  of 
discretion  upon  its  Directors.  They  will  beseech  them  to  beware, 
how  they  make  the  society,  at  once,  the  lever  of  commotion  in 
the  Colonies,  and  the  propagator  of  slander  at  home.  Mr.  Stephen 
himself,  despite  of  his  public  bravado,  will  make  one  visit  to  the 
board,  privately  to  admonish  it  not  again  to  embellish  its  pages 
with  “ preposterous  scandal,  impossible  to  be  credited  by  any  ra- 
tional mind.” 


COLONIAL  SUMMARY. 
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JUNE,  1817. 

THE  WORK  OF  M.  DE  PRADT, 

AND  A COLONIAL  CONGRESS. 

THE  work  of  M.  de  Pradt  * begins  every  where  to  command 
that  attention  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from  its  own  character, 
and  from  the  occurrences  and  temper  of  the  times.  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  a late  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  silently  drew  upon  its 
pages,  though  he  passed  over  its  graver  conclusions.  Its  spirit,  and 
even  its  language,  has  recently  appeared  in  several  foreign  journals. 
The  calling  of  a Colonial  Congress  (a  scheme  originating  with 
this  book)  is  continually  rung  in  our  ears.  “ The  Ministers  of  the 
Courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  says  a London  paper,  “ have  lodged 
a complaint  with  the  French  Government  against  the  work  ; but, 
in  spite  of  their  official  remonstrances,  a second  edition  of  that  pro- 
voking publication  is  in  the  press.”  In  Russia,  its  circulation  is  pro- 
hibited. M.de  Pradt,  the  enemy  of  England,  but  the  friend  of  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  finds  at  once  friends  and  opponents  in  all  places. 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  copious  extracts  have  been  given 
in  the  newspapers ; and  the  following,  from  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, is  a specimen  of  the  comments: — 

“ His  thoughts  are  those  of  a man  of  observation  and  reflection,  and  are 

• Des  Colonics,  et  de  la  Revolution  actuelle  dc  l'Asa£riqae.  See  above, 
page  101. 
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thrown  out  with  a freedom  and  fearlessness  creditable  to  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  his  country.  So  just  are  many  of  his  view's,  that  one  is  surprised 
to  find  such  sentiments  flowing  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  admirers  and 
advocates  of  what  is  called  legitimate  government  in  Europe,  until  it  is 
discovered  that  the  end  and  aim  of  his  work  is  to  perpetuate  the  same  sys- 
tem in  America.” 

And  again,  from  the  same  paper : — 

“ The  writings  of  M.  de  Pradt,  lately  published,  are  proofs  of  a well  disci- 
plined mind  ; )et,  as  to  the  United  States,  he  appears  to  be,  like  the  rest 
of  European  literati,  from  Button,  Raynal,  De  Pau,  See.,  to  Ashe  and  Ana- 
creon Moore,  very  much  in  the  dark." 


FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  AT  CAPE  VEIID. 

Some  prolix,  but  authentic  papers  ou  the  projected  new  French  set- 
tlements at  CapeVerd  are  printed  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Coloninl  Journal.  No  abridgment  has  been  ventured  upon, 
of  documents  that  relate  to  a scheme  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  authors,  is  to  “change  the  face  of  the  world;”  that  is,  to 
break  down  the  Colonial  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain ; for  the 
French  Colonial  Society,  and  M.  de  Pradt,  have  one  and  the  same 
object  in  view,  though  they  pursue  it  by  different  routes.  For  the 
rest,  the  reader  will  see,  that  the  undertaking  is  a practical  com- 
mentary on  M.  de  Talleyrand’s  view  of  Colonization  for  France*, 
and  with  respect  to  the  details  here  given,  he  will  hardly  think  that 
they  justify  much  alarm.  M.  Volney  has'pronounced  his  country- 
men very  unfit  for  Colonists;  and,  though  some  facts  might  be 
cited  in  contradiction,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
forget  the  Lark  and  her  Young  Ones.  The  danger  seems  remote. 


CEYLON. 

Considering  Ceylon,  says  the  author  of  a recent  work  upon 
the  affairs  of  that  Colony)’,  as  a market  for  British  manufacture 

■ * See  Colonial  Journal,  No,  IT, 

f Mr.  Bertolacci,  in  his  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  aud  Finan- 
cial Interests  of  Cejlon,  London.  1817. 
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and  goods,  it  must  not  1*  expected  that  it  will  offer  a great  sale, 
because  there  is  hitherto  but  a small  population  of  Europeans,  and 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  natives  are  of  a nature  not  to  create  a 
demand  for  such  manufactures  and  goods.  The  British  merchants 
venturing  upon  the  trade  between  Ceylon  and  the  mother  country, 
will  find  their  advantage  (especially  so  long  as  the  exchange  con- 
tinues very  high  against  the  colony,  of  which  there  is  no  prospect 
of  change,  unless  by  means  of  direct  measures  originating  in  the 
Government)  either  to  take  to  Ceylon  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  to 
sell  in  Ceylon  bills  drawn  upon  their  correspondents  in  England,  or 
upon  any  agency-house  on  the  continent  of  India.  Their  profits 
roust  depend  both  upon  the  sale  of  their  bills  or  coin,  and  upon  the 
price  of  the  colonial  produce  sold  in  England,  which,  in  certain  ar- 
ticles, lias  proved  to  be  very  favourable. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  state  how  far  the  resources  of  this  co- 
lony’ may  one  day  extend.  Linder  a well-directed  administration, 
we  are,  perhaps,  not  too  sanguine  in  thinking  with  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
that  it  may  in  time  be  the  source  of  a very  enlarged  commerce  to 
the  English  ports;  and  that  its  public  revenues  may  rise  sufficiently, 
so  as  not  only  to  cover  its  own  expenses,  but  even  to  leave  a sur- 
plus in  favour  of  the  mother  country. 

Speaking,  afterwards,  of  the  means  of  rendering  Ceylon  a more 
lucrative  possession,  our  author  observes,  that  the  improvement  of 
cultivation  in  rice  and  other  grain  for  food,  aud  the  introduction  of 
cotton  and  the  manufacturing  of  it  for  clothing  to  the  natives,  are 
the  chief  barriers  which  must  be  interposed  to  Btop  the  drain  on 
the  vital  resources  of  the  colony : for  the  great  commercial  balance 
against  Ceylon  is  produced  by  the  very  large  importation  of  those 
two  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  To  this  main  purpose  our  recent 
acquisitions  are  eminently  adapted.  The  Candian  territory  has 
always  produced  more  rice  than  was  wanted  by  its  inhabitants;  its 
soil  is  very  fertile  in  that  grain ; and  there  is  much  of  it  that  may, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  be  brought  into  cultivation.  Rains  hardly 
ever  fail  in  that  elevated  country,  which  is  also  well  watered  by 
streams.  Cotton  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon; 
its  climate  and  soil  resemble  that  of  Palamcotta  and  the  Tinnivelly 
country’,  on  the  opposite  coast,  where  the  finest  cotton  is  produced. 
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And  [Manufactured  into  cloth,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  wanted  but  industry,  and  capi- 
tal to  promote  it,  to  render  Ceylon  perfectly  independent  for  food 
and  clothing.  The  Candian  provinces  are  also  fertile  in  coffee, 
pepper,  cardamom,  areca-nuts,  timber,  and  the  finest  wood  for  ca- 
binet-work,— all  articles  adapted  to  exportation : and,  until  the 
island  be  perfectly  independent  for  food  and  clothing,  its  resources 
must  be  looked  for  iu  exportation.  The  opening  of  wide  markets  in 
England  for  its  produce,  the  arack  and  cocoa-nut  oil;  an  attention 
to  the  tobacco-trade;  the  improving  of  its  manufactures  in  coir; 
«nd,  in  general,  n steady  perseverance  in  stimulating  the  indolent 
natives  to  industry,  are  the  only  meaus  by  which  a channel  may  be 
opened  to  the  introduction  of  some  wealth  that  may  fill  up  the  va- 
cuum left  by  its  unfavourable  buluuce  of  trade. 


THE  ION I A N ISLANDS. 

'fnE  government  of  Turkey  has  lately  consented  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  at  the  price  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  of  Parga,  a strong  place  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
and  which  was  anciently  held  by  tenure,  in  conjunction  with  the 
islands,  and  deemed  of  importance  to  the  objects  connected  with 
maintaining  possession  of  the  latter.  The  sacrifice  has  doubtlessly 
been  made  with  reluctance  by  Great  Britain,  and  is  viewed  with 
feelings  of  anguish,  which  may  easily  be  believed  to  be  sincere,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Parga.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  re- 
monstrance which  they  have  drawn  up.  Parga  is  situate  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  Janina,  the  capital  of  Ali  Pashali.  It  is  small, 
but  populous,  and  its  inhabitants  arc  chiefiv  Christians,  either  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  Churches  : — 

“ By  the  Treaty  of  March,  1 800,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
the  possessions  formerly  belonging  to  the  Venetians  in  European 
Turkey  were  assigned  to  the  latter,  on  certain  conditions ; among 
which  was  one,  that  the  inhabitants,  who  were  all  Christians,  should 
retain  all  their  religious  privileges,  and  that  no  Mahometans  should 
even  be  suffered  to  acquire  property,  or  be  domiciliated  among 
Vot.  111.— No.  VI.  3 L — 3 M 
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them.  Alt  the  place*  referred  to  in  the  Treaty,  except  Parga, 
Were,  in  consequence,  then  delivered  up  to  the  Turk*;  but,  in* 
stead  of  adhering  to  the  term*  of  the  Treaty,  the  people  were  every 
where  abused,  and  treated  as  subjugated  slaves.  In  other  word*, 
the  Treaty  not  having  been  executed  faithfully,  ceased,  ipso  facto, 
a*  to  any  who  still  had  the  power  to  refuse  submission,  without 
terms,  and  in  violation  of  conditions  solemnly  ratified.  Even  the 
places  retained  by  the  Turks  are  held  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  yet  they  require  another  Christian  town,  now  under  British  pro- 
tection, to  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  a price  for  their  acquiescence 
in  Great  Britain’s  retaining  the  Ionian  Islands.  But,  what  is  more 
distressing,  report  says,  that  the  British  Cabinet  (but  we  will 
not  believe  the  disgraceful  tale,)  lends  an  ear  to  this  insolent 
demand,  and  is  now  actually  in  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  a 
Christian  community  to  the  domination  of  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian name. 

“ The  report,  that  England  listens  to  this  proposal  has  filled  the 
Christians  in  those  places  with  consternation  and  dismay.  Parga, 
in  particular,  puts  forth  the  most  urgent  and  well-founded  claims 
to  be  retained  under  British  protection.  Situated  on  a rock  near 
the  shore,  on  the  continent  of  ancient  Thesprotia,  eight  leagues 
distant  from  the  southerly  extremity  of  Corfu,  this  town  has  con- 
stantly baffled  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  who,  for  several  ages,  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  reduce  it  to  their  power. 

“ As  early  as  1450,  it  followed  the  fate  of  the  Corcyrians,  (the 
ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corfu,)  who  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  The 
Venetian  government  having  ceased  to  exist  in  1798,  the  French 
took  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  Parga,  as  one  of  their  dependencies, 
shared  the  same  destiny.  In  1800,  both  were  occupied  by  the  al- 
lied armies,  who  drove  the  French  from  their  insular  and  conti- 
nental possessions.  A few  years  after,  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  resigned  once  more  the  Ionian  Isles  to  France,  and  Parga 
was  again  comprehended  within  the  cession.  United  and  consoli- 
dated under  a free  government,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815, 
those  islands  and  their  dependencies  were  placed  under  tlie  s|>ecial 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  who  bound  herself  to  secure  to  the  in- 
habitants their  property,  commerce,  and  independence. 
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“ If  the  weak  forces  of  the  Venetian  State  were  sufficient,  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  to  retain  [lossession  of  Parga ; if  the 
Russians,  though  at  that  period  the  allies  of  the  Turks,  main- 
tained their  right  over  that  city;  and  even  the  French,  notwith- 
standing a similar  alliance,  retained  in  it  their  power,  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  very  difficult  task  for  England  to  resist  the  intrigues 
of  Ali  Pashah,  and  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  in  a case  in 
which  not  only  justice  is  on  her  side,  but  her  faith  is  pledged,  in  a 
double  manner,  to  preserve  the  Pargans  from  the  revenge  of  the  one, 
and  the  yoke  of  the  other.  They  have,  in  fact,  more  particular 
claims  to  her  protection  than  the  Grecian  Islands  themselves,  as 
the  following  statement  will  show; 

“ ‘ In  1813,  when  the  destruction  of  tire  French  army,  in  its  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  had  emboldened  Ali  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
that  enterprising  chieftain  assembled  a considerable  force  to  besiege 
Parga,  trusting,  that  as  Corfu  was  strictly  blockaded  by  a division 
of  our  fleet,  no  relief  could  be  sent  from  that  island,  to  rescue  the 
longed-for  prey  from  his  grasp.  Apprised  of  his  hostile  intentions, 
and  animated  by  the  heroic  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  the  Greeks 
of  Parga  removed,  with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  all  their  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  Corfu,  and  retained  only  those  who 
had  strength  to  fight,  and  hearts  to  die,  for  the  independence  of 
their  country'.  Thus  prepared,  they  met  the  enemy  within  their 
walls,  and  drove  him  back  in  all  his  attacks,  with  the  loss  of  eight 
thousand  men,  and  Ali’s  own  nephew,  who  perished  in  the  contest. 
Fresh  numbers,  however,  poured  in  to  press  the  siege;  and,  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Corfu,  and  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  any  longer,  they  applied  to  the  commander  of  the  En- 
glish fleet,  gave  him  the  keys  of  their  city,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  not  the  work  of 
the  French  garrison,  but  of  the  people  themselves.  Their  surren- 
der was  accepted  ; the  British  flag  was  plauted  on  the  towers  which 
they  had  so  bravely  defended ; an  important  post  was  thus  thrown 
into  our  hands;  and  Ali  Pashah  withdrew  his  troops,  tilled  with 
disappointment  and  rage. 

“ ‘ Is  it  to  such  a man,  still  more  celebrated  for  the  horrible 
cruelties  which  he  has  committed,  wherever  force  or  deceit  has  pro- 
cured him  possession  of  a free  city  and  spirited  people,  than  for  his 
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talent*,  that  Perga  and  its  heroic  inhabitants  are  to  be  surrendered? 
Are  the  massacres  of  Prevesa  and  Suli  to  be  renewed,  and  a whole 
people  to  be  again  sacrificed  to  glut  the  revenge  of  a merciless 
despot?  Such  would  inevitably  be  the  fate  of  the  Pargans,  if 
England  should  withdraw  from  them  the  protection  for  which  she 
engaged  herself  in  1813,  and  by  a solemn  treaty  in  1815,  to 
extend  to  their  city.  Decimation  would  be  too  mild  a punishment 
for  their  bravery ; as,  in  other  places,  the  male  population  would 
be  put  to  the  sw  ord,  and  the  female  sold  for  slaves,  or  forced  to 
submit  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Pashah. 

“ * Let  it  not  be  said,  that  he  would  be  restrained,  by  conditions! 
from  visiting  with  his  vengeance  a people  that  once  defeated  his 
armies.  He  had  made  and  sworn  treaties  with  all  his  other  vic- 
tims ; but  no  sooner  had  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded 
to  his  power,  than  he  gave  his  oaths  to  the  wind,  and  whole  del uded 
cities  to  the  sword.  This  is  a consideration,  which,  we  trust,  will 
have  some  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  government.  We  might 
add  many  others  connected  with  local  and  political  advantages, 
which  must  render  the  possession  of  a town  like  Parga,  on  the 
shores  of  Albania,  of  considerable  importance  to  this  country. 
But  we  think  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
those  who  have  conducted  our  affairs,  and  assisted  in  regulating 
those  of  other  nations,  with  so  much  wisdom  and  liberality.  They 
will  not  abandon  a brave  and  confident  people  to  certain  ruin  ; and 
the  heroism  of  the  descendants  of  ancient  f 1 recce  will  receive  its 
crown  from  the  sympathy  of  heroic  and  humane  Britons.’  " 


THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

It  is  a circumstance  which  cannot  escape  general  observation, 
that  those  who  employ  themselves  in  drawing  odious  pictures  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  British  Colonists  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
their  treatment  of  their  slaves,  do  so  in  the  face  of  full  and  reiterated 
testimonies  to  the  falsehood  of  their  representations.  An  able  censor 
once  described  the  men,  who,  in  France,  were  engaged  in  pulling 
down  the  institutions  of  their  own  country  and  of  all  others,  and 
raising  one  class  of  mankind  in  arms  agaiust  the  rest,  that  in  lieu 
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*>f  all  proof,  and  in  defiance  of  all  refutation,  the  constant  petition 
of  their  tongue  was  no  other  than  “ Croye z mo/.*’’  " Believe  me,” 
“ Believe  we,”  was  the  sole  and  uniform  style  of  address,  under 
favour  of  which  they  had  the  modesty  to  expect  that  whatever  they 
advanced,  in  furtherance  of  the  pursuit  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
should  pass  current  with  the  world.  The  similitude  cannot  but 
strike  us,  and  we  must  apply  it,  or  disregard  it,  as  we  please,  when 
we  see  the  “ power-party”  in  this  country  incessantly  renewing 
accusations,  the  justice  of  which  so  mtuiy  other  witnesses,  of  so  very 
various  description,  continually  encourage  us  to  doubt.  That  some 
of  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies  might  come  from  suspi- 
cious sources,  it  would  be  no  want  of  liberality  to  suspect;  but 
-what  are  we  to  do  with  the  entire  mass,  and  with  the  multitude  of 
speakers?  Must  we  vilify  these  too ? Are  they  all  partial,  preju-r 
diced,  or  corrupt  ? Many  names,  above  suspicion,  have  recently 
appeared  iu  the  body  of  evidence  transmitted  to  England  by  the 
Colonies,  in  relation  to  tlie  Registry  Bill;  and  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts are  from  official  letters,  written  in  obedience  to  tire  orders  of 
Government  at  home,  and  laid  on  the  tables  of  Parliament,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  voles  of  the  two  houses: — 

JAMAICA. 

> * 

His  Grace  the  Duke  oj Manchester  to  the  Earl  Bathurst,  nth  of  August, 

1816. 

■ -"In  answer  to  that  part  of  yonr  Lordship's  dispatch  which  relates  to  the 
laws  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  impossible  that  I can 
furnish  your  Lordship  with  more  conclusive  evidence  upon  this  subject 
than  was  produced  before  a committee  of  the  late  House  of  Assembly  in 
their  last  session,  when  the  admiral,  aud  the  principal  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  were  solemnly  examined, 
and  their  concurrent  testimony  proved  that  no  violation  of  the  laws  passed 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had  taken  place  here ; and  as  I arrived 
here  soon  after  those  laws  were  passed,  and  have  travelled  much  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  and  had  the  best  possible  means  of  knowing  the 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  head,  if  my  opinion  can  add  any 
aveight  to  the  respectable  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward,  I feci 
that  I should  do  them  an  injuslioe  were  I not  to  express  my  confident  opi- 
nion and  belief,  that  not  only  no  violation  of  the  abolition  laws  has  taken 
place  here,  but  that  there  is  no  desire  on  tbe  part  of  the  planters  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  slaves  by  such  means ; and,  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  hare  prevailed  as  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
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trade,  whilst  that  measure  was  in  agitation,  I have  reason  to  believe  the 
good  consequences  of  it  are  now  general  v felt  and  acknowledged,  in  the 
improved  habits  and  civilization  of  the  Black  population." 

HONDURAS. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  to  the  same,  Tth  of  November,  1816. 

“ With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  black  population,  I have  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  assuring  your  Lordship,  that  it  it  scarcely  possible  it 
can  be  ameliorated : so  great  is  the  kindness,  the  liberality,  the  indulgent 
care  of  the  wood-cutters  towards  their  Negroes,  that  slavery  would  scarcely 
be  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  was  it  not  for  a few  un  rincipled  ad- 
venturers in  the  town  of  Belize,  who  exercise  authority,  over  their  one  or 
two  slaves,  in  a manner  very  different  from  the  great  body  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

“The  steps  which  I have  taken  with  one  of  those  characters,  (as  re- 
ported in  my  dispatch  to  your  Lordship  of  the  21st  ultimo,)  will,  I have 
no  doubt,  be  attended  with  the  best  effect,  and  I turn  with  pleasure  from 
this  unpleasant  exception  to  the  general  features  of  the  picture,  which  are 
to  truly  excellent. 

“ Amidst  all  our  difficulties,  in  other  respects,  it  is  quite  impossible,  my 
Lord,  that  any  thing  can  surpass  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  men,  women, 
gnd  children,  in  this  country. 

“ The  men  and  lads  work  on  account  of  their  owners  five  days  in  the 
week : for  the  Saturday's  labour  they  are  entitled,  by  usage,  which  has  be- 
come a law,  to  half  a dollar,  and  the  Sunday  is  entirely  their  own. 

“ The  women  are  only  employed  in  domestic  purpo.es ; and  if  they  have 
young  children,  no  work  whatever  is  required  from  them  by  their  masters. 
In  fact,  my  Lord,  I must  confess  that  1 have,  in  no  parts  of  the  world,  seen 
the  labouring  elass  of  people  possessing  any  thing  like  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  slave-population  of  Honduras.” 

BERMUDAS. 

Mr.  President  Smith  to  the  same,  2Qth  of  November,  1816. 

“ I beg  leave  to  state,  that  no  offence  against  the  laws  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  hat  been  committed  in  this  Colony;  and  that  those  laws 
have  had  no  effect  upon  the  general  condition  of  this  Colony,  nor  on  the 
state  of  its  Black  population ; no  importation  of  Negroes  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  into  these  islands  having  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred  years 
at  least,  and  the  only  slaves  imported,  for  a great  many  years  past,  having 
been  one  or  two  from  the  West  India  Islands.” 


BAHAMAS. 

i Attorney-General  to  Governor  Cameron,  1 1th  of  September,  1816.  , 

**  I have  every  reason  to  believe  and  to  know,  that  the  laws  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  have  been  faithfully  executed  here.  Those  laws 
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do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  material  effect  on  our  Black  population,  not 
otherwise  upon  the  condition  of  the  Colony  in  general.” 

TRINIDAD. 

Governor  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  Bart  to  Earl  Bathurit,  23 d of  November, 

1816. 

•*  From  all  the  information  I have  obtained  during  my  residence  in  the 
island,  I have  no  hesitation  in  confirming  the  report  of  the  Commissary  of 
Population  in  this  particular,  and  of  declaring  my  entire  conviction  of  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  laws  of  abolition  in  this  Colony.” 


ST.  VINCENT. 

Mr.  President  Paul  to  the  tame,  SO/A  July , 1816. 

" I can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  laws  passed  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  have  been  strictly  observed  and  executed  within  this  go- 
vernment , and  the  effects  produced  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  salutary  and 
beneficial.” 


ST.  LUCIA. 

Major-General  R.  Douglas  to  the  same,  l6/A  October,  1816. 

“ From  my  own  observations,  and  from  general  information,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  laws  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  have  been  duly 
observed,  as  far  as  related  to  the  importation  of  Africans.'* 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

Governor  Probyn  to  the  same,  25th  November,  1816.  , 

**  From  all  the  information  I hare  had  it  in  my  power  to  collect,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  no  infraction  of  the  laws  passed  fdr 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  this  Colony,  nor  indeed  in  any  other,  form- 
ing a part  of  this  government  j and  the  slaves  in  general  appear  to  be  con- 
tended and  happy.” 


ST.  DOMINGO. 

A private  letter  from  Cape  Henry  contains  the  following  parti- 
culars, relating  to  that  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  which  is 
under  the  dominion  of  Christophe : — 

" When  a vessel  arrives  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Henry,  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  land  until  the  ship  has  been  visited  by  a boat  from  the  shore. 
Shortly  after  our  coming  to  anchor,  therefore,  the  visiting-boat  came  off  to 
us,  with  a military  officer,  an  interpreter,  See.  Their  appearance  was  by  no 
means  prepossessing ; their  dressconsisted  of  widechecked  bowsers,  with  boots 
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above  them,  a long  blue  coat,  faced  with  red,  and  out  at  elbows,  while  at 
huge  cocked  hat,  with  a red  feather,  at  least  two  feet  long,  and  a dragoon 
sabre  by  their  side,  gave  to  their  black  faces  a very  formidable  appearance. 
They  were,  however,  very  polite,  inquired  the  news  from  Europe,  swal- 
lowed cheese,  ham,  Arc.  by  the  lump,  washing  all  down  with  wioe,  gin,  and 
porter ; they  then  conducted  the  captain  and  all  the  passenger*  to  the  Go- 
vernor, the  Duke  de  Marmalade,  a black  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a 
native  of  Africa,  mild  in  his  maimers,  ami  exceedingly  well  liked,  both  by. 
natives  and  foreigners.  He  merely  inquired  our  names  and  business,  took 
all  our  letters,  papers,  &c.  in  order  to  have  them  translated  for  his  Majesty, 
and  then  ordered  us  to  wait  on  Baron  Dupuy,  a man  of  colour,  about  fifty, 
private  secretary  to  the  King,  and  reckoned  a second  Talleyrand.  He  cer- 
tainly looks  a man  of  address.  I was  afterwards  introduced  to  Prince 
John,  the  King’s  son,  who  is  a good  young  man,  but  has  no'  abilities.  I 
was,  however,  much  pleased  with  him,  and  received  many  kindnesses -from 
him.  , 

“ The  desolation  which  surrounds  you  in  the  town  of  Cape  Ilenry  is,  on- 
first  landing,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  scene  I ever  witnessed.  It  for; 
merly  contained  sixty  or  seventy  Ihousand  inhabitants,  built  upon  a plain, 
in  the  most  regular  order,  all  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  running  in  straight  lines  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  The 
buildings  have  been  uniformly  elegant.  Picture  to  yourself  such  a place — 
the  houses  completely  sacked,  and  only  the  outward  walls  and  balconies 
remaining — trees  and  shrubs  growing  within  and  upon  the  walls — and-' 
grass  growing  upon  the  streets,  and  you  have  something  almost  as  melan-*' 
choly  as  the  appearance  of  Cape  Henry  ! 

“ To  complete  the  picture,  however,  you  most  conceive  a climate  uni- 
formly serene,  a kind  of  splendour  in  the  bright  blazing  sun,  and  the  lively 
verdure  all  around,  and  something  so  impressively  sad  in  the  appearance 
of  the  partial  occupation  of.lhe  mined  houses,  which  here  and  there  confirm 
a family  of  blacks  or  mulaltoes,  that  words  cannot  convey  any  adequate 
description  of  tlie  scene.  You  are  continually  reminded,  that  others  than 
those  you  now  see  in  a corner  of  what  lias  been  a princely  mansion,  raised 
it,  and  dwelt  in  it;  and,  for  aught  you  can  tell,  the  very  persons  wlio  now 
huddle  up  in  one  corner  of  it,  may  have  cut  the  throats  of  the  former 
owners.  The  houses  of  the  few  English  and  Americans  resident  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  as  are  also  the  few  occupied  by  the  nobility. — These  have 
been  completely  repaired,  and  just  serve  to  show  how  splendid  a place  it 
must  have  been,  when  all  the  others  were  in  the  same  stale.  The  same  de- 
scription will  apply  to  the  country,  i had  an  opportunity  of  travelling  from 
Gonaives  across  to  the  Cape,  a distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  On  every 
side  I could  see  the  mins  of  tine  houses  and  plantations ; and,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  I have  little  doubt  but  the  assertion  of  the  French 
is  correct,  ‘ that  their  possessions  in  St.  Domingo  were  once  worth  all  the 
Colonics  in  the  West  Indies.’  I had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Christopher 
which  I was  sorry  for;  but  he  kept  himself  so  aloof  from  the  Cape,  that  I 
aright  have  continued  there  three  months  without  bis  being  once  in  it,  and 
jjvemhen,  perhaps,  not  visible.”  ; 
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Accounts  from  Newfoundland  represent  the  existence  of 
much  distress  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  settlement  on  that 
island.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  it  said,  that  there  are  no  provi- 
sions, but  plenty  of  money  to  pay  for  any  that  may  be  brought  j 
und  on  the  other,  that  the  absence  of  employment  has  plunged  the 
labouring  classes  into  the  greatest  misery,  and  from  misery  Into 
violence,  and  that  means  are  taking  to  ship  a considerable  num- 
ber to  Nora  Scotia.  It  is  proper  that  the  affairs  of  the  island 
should  be  understood  ; and,  first,  it  is  of  importance  to  remember, 
that  its  provisioning  has  never  been  made  to  depend  on  its  na- 
tural agricultural  resources,  but  always  upon  external  supplies, 
either  from  home  or  from  the  U nited  States  of  America.  It  was 
stated,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  in  a late  session  of  parliament,  that  previously  to  the  year 
*791,  “ the  greatest  efforts  had  been  made  to  prevent  Newfound- 
land from  becoming  a principal  Colony,”  but  that  during  the  war, 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  communication  with  it,  from 
which  cause  it  had  acquired  a population  of  seventy  tliousand 
souls,  principally  Irish*.  Whether  a disposition  to  obstruct  the 
growth  of  the  Colony  still  animates  His  Majesty’s  government,  and 
what  view  of  policy  may  justify,  or  have  justified,  such  a disposition, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire ; but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  a wish 
to  resist  its  advancement  exists,  its  present  condition  is  no  morW 
than  favourable  to  the  fulfilment.  In  reality,  Newfoundland  haa 
been  considered  as  a fishing  station,  rather  than  as  a Colony ; it» 
laws  have  been  unfavourable  to  a sedentary  population;  it  haa 
been  resorted  to  for  the  fishing  season,  and  the  fishermen  have  been 
fed  from  foreign  markets.  The  war  in  Europe  gave  to  this  king- 
dom a more  than  usual  share  of  the  fish-trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere,  an  advantage  which  the  war  with  the  United  States 
of  America  increased.  These  causes  produced  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, greatly  exceeding  what  the  peace  fish-trade  of  the  country 
can  employ.  It  may  be  very  right,  (though  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
understand  that  it  is  so,)  to  neglect  the  natural  resources  of  New- 
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foundland;  and,  in  that  ca*c,  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the 
surplus  population  was  not  more  early  removed  from  the  island. 

Connected  with  the  distress  under  consideration,  and  illustrative 
of  its  causes,  is  the  following  order  of  the  court  of  session  of  St. 
John,  dated  the  13th  day  of  December,  1816: — 

“ Whereas  sundry  persons  employed  by  planters  and  others,  have  been 
discharged  from  their  services,  and  left  destitute  without  any  provision 
made  for  their  support,  or  for  a passage  front  this  country. 

“ It  is  required  that  the  employers  of  such  persons  as  have  been  sent  from 
the  island,  or  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  do  forthwith  pay  into  the 
court,  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  for  each  man,  required  by  law  to  be  de- 
tained from  servants,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  passage  home.  Upon 
default  thereof  legal  measures  will  be  immediately  taken  to  enforce  the 
payment  from  such  employers,  or  from  the  receiver  of  the  produce  of  their 
voyage.” 

Agriculture,  a9  has  been  said  above,  forms  no  part  of  the  wealth 
of  Newfoundland;  but  the  two  causes  of  distress,  which  have  oper- 
ated in  that  island,  have  produced  almost  equal  effects  in  those 
parts  of  North  America  where  agriculture  is  pursued;  namely,  the 
diminution  of  employment,  consequent  on  the  return  of  peace,  and 
the  severity  of  the  season.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lieuteuant  Governor,  on  opening  the  session  of  the  Assembly, 
took  occasion  to  recommend  to  the  early  attention  of  that  body  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country.  “ We  believe,”  says  a Halifax  pa- 
per, “ that  we  are  correct  in  saying,  that  for  twenty  years,  we  have 
not  had  in  this  province  so  severe  awinter;  and  never  before,  in  the 
recollection  of  the  oldest  settler,  has  there  been  any  serious  distress." 
It  is  impossible  to  feel  too  deeply  the  blessing  of  that  moderate 
season  which  was  experienced  in  Europe,  while,  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  North  American  dominions,  the  rigour  of  the 
elements  were  superadded  to  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
war-consumption  and  employment.  In  North  America,  as  else- 
where, the  termination  of  the  war  has  depressed  commerce,  and  con- 
sequently diminished  all  incomes,  pnblic  and  private.  “ Consider- 
ing,” says  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  in  the  speech  just  adverted  to, 
“ the  great  depression  commerce  has  experienced,  since  the  return 
•f  peace,  the  revenue  canuot  be  expected  to  prove  so  productive  as 
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it  was  during  the  war.”  We  want  very  little  more  than  this  ac- 
knowledgment, to  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  temporary  dis- 
tress in  Nora  Scotia.  Bad  crops  is  only  a part  of  the  evil.  “From 
whatever  causes,”  says  a resident  in  Halifax,  “ the  merchants  have 
been  very  remiss  in  importing  flour;”  and  immediately  adds,  “ It  is 
expedient  that  the  legislature  should  remedy  this  neglect,  by  ordering 
large  importations,  which  should  be  landed  at  different  parts  of  the 
province,  and  sold  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  by  the  magistrates, 
at  prime  cost,  and  part,  perhaps,  on  credit,  to  poor  proprietors  of 
land.”  There  can  be  no  difficulty,  surely,  in  this  state  of  trade, 
to  discover  why  the  merchants  have  been  remiss  in  their  importa- 
tions;— and  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  state  of  trade,  but  the 
loss  of  war-consumption  and  employment?  In  Lower  Canada, 
where,  especially  in  the  district  below  Quebec,  great  scarcity  has  l>een 
experienced,  commercial  monopoly  is  supposed  to  have  heightened 
the  distress.  The  Governor  General,  in  his  speech  to  the  Couucil  and 
Assembly,  oltserves,  “ The  failure  of  the  last  year’s  harvest,  is,  I 
find,  generally  attributed  to  an  unpropitious  season.  It,  however, 
may  be  a subject  worthy  of  investigation,  whether  other  circum- 
stances may  n<  : have  had  n share  in  producing  the  present  scarcity, 
and,  if  any  such  causes  exist,  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  their  future  influence.” 

. In  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  mean  time,  great  activity 
has  manifested  itself,  on  the  subjects  both  of  relieving  the  existing 
distress,  and  of  encouraging  emigration  from  the  mother  country, 
A Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  has  recommended  a pub- 
lic allowance  of  a year  and  a half's  provision  to  new  settlers.  Air 
abstract  of  the  debates  on  this  question,  in  which  much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  prospects  of  emigrants  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  state  of 
lands  there,  and  the  facilities  and  difficulties  which,  in  mixed  pro- 
portion, present  themselves  to  the  new  comer,  are  given  in  the 
present  number  oftheColonial  Journal*.  Labourers  are  still  said  to 
be  greatly  wanted  in  the  province.  Wages  are  high,  and  nothing, 
it  is  said,  can  be  done,  in  agriculture,  till  they  are  lowered.  “ VI  e 
shall  see  but  little  progress  made,”  says  a writer,  “ until  a man  cun 
be  hired  for  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  [currency]  a year.  One  of  the 
distressed  emigrants,  who  came  this  winter,  asked  a gentleman  of  out 

• See  below,  Parliamentary  Proceedings. 
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acquaintance,  the  other  day,  twenty-two  pound*  a year.”  Single 
men  and  women,  able  to  work  for  themselves,  are  represented  as 
the  emigrants  most  to  be  desired.  “ These,”  it  is  said,  “ would 
first  become  servants,  and  facilitate  husbandry,  by  reducing  the 
price  of  labour,  and,  after  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  country, 
would  marry,  and  become  tire  best  settlers  on  onr  new  lands.  Tlie 
young  and  the  able,  unencumbered  with  children,  are  the  sort  of 
emigrants  we  most  want,  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labour,  and 
facilitate  improvements  by  those  who  already  possess  lands,  and 
have  a knowledge  of  the  country,  hut  both  to  /title  purpose  while 
wages  are  so  enormously  high."  This  fundamental  observation  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  emigrants  who  propose  to  themselves  to 
carry  capital,  and  think  to  live  by  the  labour  of  others.  This  ex- 
plains why  emigrants,  to  all  parts  of  America,  should  be  labourers, 
and  not  capitalists.  This  explains  the  language  of  a Swiss  traveller 
in  the  United  States,  who  tells  us,  “ that  whoever  lor  es  a country 
life,  and  hat  plenty  of  money , does  well  to  come  to  America;”  but, 
lie  adds,  “ to  come,  as  our  Swiss  do,  without  money,  and  without 
prospects — that  is  only  misery.”  So,  that  those  who  do  not  mean  to 
labour  in  America,  must  carry  plenty  of  money,  and,  as  to  the 
poor,  they  must  go  only  where  there  is  the  prospect  of  employment. 
Employment  is  the  only  source  of  subsistence;  and  all  that  emi- 
grants ore  apt  to  be  told  about  the  natural  plenty  of  a country  is 
mere  delusion.  Natural  plenty  avails  them  nothing,  where  there  is 
no  employment- — even  if  all  that  is  said  of  tlie  natural  plenty  be 
true.  But  the  errors  into  which  Europeans  are  often  led  by  stories 
pf  the  abundance  of  distant  countries,  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
related  in  the  late  session  of  the  Nova  Scotia  assembly,  where  a 
member  stated,  that  a ship  arrived  last  summer  at  Pictnu,  laden 
with  emignmts,  who  bad  provided  themselves  with  pails,  “ to  milk 
the  wild  cows,  which  they  understood  to  inhabit  the  country.”  May 
it  be  added,  in  this  place,  that  the  European  circulation  of  such  • 
work  as  the  Colonial  Journal  cannot  be  too  extensive,  as  the  meant 
of  conveying  more  accurate  and  more  recent  notions  concerning  t b* 
Colonies  than  usually  prevail.  Those  notions  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  fate  of  thousands  of  individuals,  aud  even  affect  the 
welfare  of  states.  In  the  Colonies,  in  the  mean  time,  the  want  aS 
them  occasions  the  arrival  of  multitudes  of  deceived  aud  sometimes 
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visionary  persons,  who  become  a burden,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  several  colonial  communities. 

The  acquisition  of  this  kind  of  information  is  also  a duty  on  the 
part  of  those  classes  of  society,  in  Europe,  to  whom  the  less  fortunate 
may  look  for  advice,  and  occasionally  for  assistance.  To  such 
persons  as  are  willing  and  able  to  bestow  small  sums  of  money  for 
the  relief  of  surrounding  distress,  some  parts  of  what  has  just  been 
written  will  probably  suggest,  that  no  more  eligible  object  may, 
at  times,  present  itself,  than  that  of  equipping  the  younger 
branches  of  families,  of  both  sexes,  for  some  of  the  Colonies.  In 
many  instances,  the  emigration  of  that  part  of  a family  which  is  in 
best  condition  to  help  itself,  may  be  inconsistent  with  what  is  due 
to  the  remainder,  and  in  such  case,  it  is  not  to  be  advised;  but 
in  other  examples  the  objection  will  probably  be  only  selfish  or  er- 
roneous. The  removal  of  younger  branches  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  a relief  to  the  elder,  and  to  those  still  younger  than  themselves— 
and  the  prospect  is  often  lair,  that  they  may  ultimately  be  a source  of 
direct  benefit  to  those  they  leave  behind.  Equally  mistaken  would 
be  the  idea,  that  by  the  exportation  of  young  and  vigorous  hands 
the  country  itself  is  injured.  Whatever  helps  particular  families, 
helps  the  country,  and  there  is  always  a succession  of  young  per- 
sons growing  up. 

In  the  third  number  of  this  Journal,  a plan  was  offered  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution,  in  England,  for  " assisting  new  set- 
tlers in  His  Majesty’s  Colonies,  and  for  encouraging  new  branches  of 
colonial  trade.”  The  late  proceedings  of  the  Nova  Scotia  assembly, 
on  these  subjects,  give  encouragement  to  the  idea  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  objected,  however,  in  a Halifax  paper,  to  the  proposal 
of  the  committee  of  the  assembly,  that  to  grant  a year  and  a hair* 
rations  to  new  settlers,  is  to  encourage  idleness,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  influx  of  families,  and  of  that  description  of  Colonist* 
whose  ambition  it  is  at  once  to  become  possessors  of  farms,  instead  of 
young  persons  who  may  pass  through  a probation  and  seasoning  of 
servitude.  The  term  of  a year  and  a half  has  the  appearance  of 
being  too  tong,  and  probably  the  form  of  the  bounty  to  be  bestowed 
in  Nova  Scotia,  might  be  advantageously  varied,  in  reference  to  <flr- 
cumstanees.  An  idea,  thrown  out  in  the  same  publication,  that  ft 
jvould  be  better  to  undertake  to  pay  half  the  passage  of  young  ta- 
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bouring  persons,  and  that  probably  Hi*  Majesty’s  Government 
would  pay  the  other  half,  deserves  attention;  for,  though  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Government  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  upon  itself  such 
a Charge,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  a very  intelligible, 
advantageous,  and  practicable  line  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the 
proposed  Patriotic  Metropolitan  Colonial  Institution, 

The  Halifax  authority,  already  quoted,  takes  the  following  just 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  temporary  distress  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
of  the  future  prospects  of  emigrants  to  the  province.  The  passage 
involves  some  repetitions  of  what  has  been  said  above,  but  it  is  ne- 
vertheless given  entire: — ■ 

" The  employment  of  millions  throughout  Europe  has  been  wsr,  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  That  employment  is  at  an  end,  and  they  have  suf- 
fered, and  still  suffer,  in  our  mother  country,  and  almost  every  country, 
great  disiress,  before  they  can  find  new  employment  for  themselves. 

“ In  this  distress  our  poor  cannot  be  said  to  have  participated  at  all ; 
for  there  can  be  no  distress  (except  local  or  temporary)  among  the  poor 
of  a country  where  (as  was  the  case  last  summer)  a labouring  man  could 
get  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  for  six  months,  and  he  found  in  board  and 
lodging;  a carpenter  ten  shillings  a day,  and  other  mechanics  in  propor- 
tion. 

“ A partial  distress,  indeed,  has  arisen,  from  a great  number  of  strangers 
being  thrown  in  upon  us,  just  at  that  sea'On  which  is  most  unfavourable  for 
finding  work.  Should  ten  limes  their  number  arrive,  in  May  next,  and  dis- 
perse, as  they  should  do,  in  the  country,  we  are  confident  there  would  not 
be  a man  of  them  unemployed  in  a fortnight. 

“ We  hold  agriculture  to  be  at  all  times  the  foundation  of  a nation’s 
prosperity ; and  wc,  in  particular,  in  this  time  of  peace,  when  otheravenucs 
to  wealth  are  shut  upon  us,  should  turn  our  attention  most  earnestly  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  lands.  But,  with  such  enormous  wages 
as  are  now  paid,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  considerable  improvement; 
and  there  is  no  way  of  reducing  wages,  but  by  introducing  more  labourers 
and  tradesmen.  We  trust  that  this  subject  will  attract  the  attention  of  our 
legislature  in  an  early  part  of  the  ensuing  session.  The  juncture  is  uncom- 
monly favourable  for  it.  Every  mail  from  England  shows  us  the  melan- 
choly effects  of  a superabundant  population  in  every  portion  of  the  mother 
country,  but  especially  in  Ireland,  where  multitudes  are  literally  near 
perishing  fur  want  of  bread  ; and  doubtless  this  is  one  cause  of  the  insur- 
rections and  atrocities  which  take  place  in  that  country. 

" The  tide  of  emigration  used  to  flow  principally  to  the  United  States ; 
but  the  distress  which  numbers  of  the  emigrants  suffered  at  New  York, 
and  other  places,  in  the  last  summer,  must  greatly  discourage  them  from 
trying  those  quarters  again.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  both  politic  and 
humane,  in  the  british  Government,  to  send  these  wretched  men,  attire  pub- 
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lie  expense,  to  this  and  the  other  North  American  Provinces,  where  they 
would  become  tillers  of  the  earth,  instead  of  insurgents  or  robbers,  and 
strengthen  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  recruiting  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.” 

Emigrations,  in  the  mean  time,  from  the  United  States  into  the 
British  provinces,  as  observed  in  a former  number  of  the  Colonial 
Journal,  are  continual.  “ Where  such  extensive  tracts  of  country 
lie  in  a wild  and  uncultivated  state,”  says  the  same  writer,  “ as  is 
the  case  in  all  the  North  American  Colonies,  what  tan  be  of  more 
consequence,  than  that  they  should  be  settled  and  inhabited  by  the 
Viatural  born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  preference  to  our  inter- 
loping neighbours,  the  Americans,  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  na- 
tural advantages  which  our  Colonies  possess,  and  view  them  with 
eyes  of  avidity,  and  have  let  no  opportunity  pass,  of  manifesting 
their  good  wishes  one  day  to  become  the  possessors.” 


VISITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Exclusive  of  the  standing  subjects  of  difference  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  addition  to 
the  notable  list  of  charges  brought  against  us  in  the  President’s 
message  of  1812,  a new  topic  of  discussion,  aud  of  present  and  fu- 
ture crimination,  has  been  found,  in  a pretended  infraction,  on  our 
part,  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Charges  against  Great  Britain,  of  a 
want  of  justice  and  of  bad  faith,  have  been  customarily  made  in  the 
United  States,  with  so  much  frequency  and  flippancy,  thata  new  one 
will  not  be  very  readily  received,  except  by  those  with  whom  the  fre- 
quency of  repetition  itself  is  expected  to  pass  for  evidence  of  truth. 
As  the  question,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  taken  up  with  great 
earnestness  by  the  government  of  the  U nited  States,  hs  the  matter  of 
right  is  represented  by  that  government  as  conclusively  on  its  own 
side  of  the  argument,  aud  as,  from  the  tenor  of  the  latest  published 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  an  appeal  to  the  mediation  of  other 
powers  is  contemplated  by  the  United  States,  a brief  view  of  the 
substance  and  merits  of  the  dispute  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 

I.  In  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty"  of  Ghent,  it  is  stipulated  as 
follows : — 
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“ All  territory,  placet,  and  possessions,  whatsoever,  taken  by  either 
party  from  the  other,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  thh 
treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  restored 
without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any 
of  the  artillery,  or  other  public  property,  originally  captured  in  the  said 
forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein,  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  any  slaves,  or  other  private  property 

II.  During  the  progress  of  the  war,  a considerable  number  of 
slaves,  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  escaped  to  the 
British  forces,  induced  to  do  bo  by  proclamations,  issued  by 
British  officers,  promising  them,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty, 
protection  and  freedom.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  seven 
hundred  and  two  slaves,  it  is  stated,  were  carried  away,  in  British 
ships,  from  Cumberland  Island,  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  a number,  perhaps,  still  greater,  from  Tangier,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia.  A special  representation  has  also  been  made 
concerning  eleven  slaves,  pretended  to  have  been  taken  from  a Mr, 
Duwnnian,  in  violation  of  a flag  of  truce  sent  on  shore  by  Captain 
Barrie  of  the  royal  navy.  This  latter  charge,  however,  has  been 
refuted,  it  appears,  by  Captain  Barrie,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Hi* 
Majesty's  ministerst. 

HI.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  grounding  itself  on 
the  words  above  quoted  from  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  applied, 
some  time  before  the  month  of  May,  1815,  to  the  commanders  of 
the  British  naval  forces  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  at  Cumberland 
and  other  islands  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  United  States,  de? 
manding  a restoration  of  the  slaves  then  on  board  their  respective 
vessels.  The  application  led  to  a discovery  which  can  haye  sur- 
prized none  but  the  government  of  the  United  States,  namely,  that 
the  British  commanders,  looking  at  the  words  of  the  treaty,  did 
not  consider  themselves  authorized  to  surrender  the  slaves,  but 
understood  that  the  “ slaves  and  other  private  property”  were 
placed,  by  that  instrument,  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances  with 
the  “ artillery  and  other  public  property;”  that  is,  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  “ carry  away”  applied  to  no  property,  either  public  or 
private,  except  such  as  stood  iu  tile  double  situation  of  having  been 
‘•originally  captured,”  and  of  still  “remaining”  in  the  “places” 

• See  the  Treaty,  Colonial  Journal,  rol.  i,  p.  177* 

t Captain  Barnr,  a tiiatinguished  ornament  of  tbe  royal  nary,  U a native  of 
Baltimore,  iu  Maryland. 
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the  “ place*"  stipulated  to  be  u restored.”  The  slave*,  there* 
fore,  were  not  delivered  up  ; but,  from  the  natural  decision  of  our 
officers,  appeals  were  successively  made  to  Earl  Bathurst  and  Vis- 
count Castlereagh,  by  which  ministers  the  decision  has,  as  natu- 
rally, been  confirmed.  Messrs.  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  the 
mean  time,  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  British  con- 
struction of  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  lately  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  Massachusetts,  does  not  hesitate  even  to  rely,  with  Mr. 
Monroe,  on  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words,  as  they  now  stand  in 
the  treaty  ; but  the  same  scholar  and  diplomatist  also  brings  to  his 
aid  the  protocol  of  the  conferences  at  Ghent,  citing  the  words  as 
Originally  written,  and  as  twice  subsequently  altered,  in  order  to 
show  the  intention  of  the  commissioners  of  both  countries,  in  fram- 
ing and  adopting  the  words.  Earl  Bathurst,  in  reply,  necessarily 
protests  ngainst  the  right  of  either  party  to  go  back  to  the  intention 
of  the  writer  of  a public  treaty,  and  asserts,  as  his  first  ground, 
that  the  existing  words  only  are  to  be  considered, 
t Want  of  room  forbids  an  extension  of  these  remarks  to  all  tlm 
particulars  required  fora  full  understanding  of  the  case,  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  intention  of  the  negociators.  To  these  another  op- 
portunity may  be  found  for  adverting;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  submit,  to  those  who  are  a little  acquainted  with 
syntax,  the  proposition  subjoined,  namely.  That  the  following  is 
the  unquestionable  sense  of  the  words  of  the  treaty : — 

“ All  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  party 
from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of 
this  treaty,  excepting  only,  &c.  shall  be-restored,  See.  and  without  causing 
any  destruction,  &c.  of  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public  property  origi- 
nally captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein 
upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty ; or  any  slave*  or  other 
private  property,  so  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and 
which  shall  to  remain,  ifc.'’ 

That  this  was  the  sense  in  which  the  period,  however  barbarously 
constructed,  was  understood  by  the  British  commissioners,  is  plain 
from  the  very  testimony  adduced  by  Mr.  Adams.  ••  The  first 
projet  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  ” says  Mr.  Adams,  “ was  offered  by 
the  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  that  port  of  the  first  article  re- 
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feting  [which  relates]  to  Slaves,  was  therein  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner 

• “ All  territory,  places,  and  possessions,  without  exception,  taken  by 
either  party  from  the  other  during  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the 
signing  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  causing 
any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  artillery  or  other  public  property ; 
or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property." 

“ This  project,”  continues  Mr.  Adams,  “ was  returned  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  with  the  proposal  of  several  alterations, 
and,  among  the  rest,  in  this  part  of  the  first  article,  which  they 
proposed  should  be  so  changed  as  to  read  thus 

" All  territory,  places,  and  possessions,  without  exception,  belonging  to 
either  party,  and  taken  by  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken 
after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  restored  without  delay ; or  without 
causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  or  the  artillery  or  other 
public  property,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property,  originally  cap- 
tured-in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.” 

Here,  as  the  reader  will  see,  the  single  aim  of  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries was,  to  modify  the  prohibitions  against  “ destruction,”  and 
“carrying  away,”  by  limiting  their  application  to  those  objects  alone 
which  were  both  originally  captured,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications,  still  remained  in  the  places  to  be  re- 
stored. In  re-writing  the  paragraph,  they  instinctively  took  the 
words  “ or  any  Slaves  or  other  private  property”  into  that  part  of 
the  sentence  in  which  they  had  learned,  at  school,  to  place  them; 
while,  as  to  the  double  entendre,  intended,  as  we  may  presently  sus- 
pect, by  the  commissioners  from  Washington — they,  bom  in  the 
foggy  isfand  of  Great  Britain,  and  negOciating  among  the  marshes 
of  Flanders, — never  had  a glimpse  of  it.— Mr.  Adams  now  pro- 
ceeds, and  informs  us,  that  himself  and  his  colleagues,  perceiving, 
that  by  tlie  effect  of  this  change  of  their  favourite  construction, 
public  and  private  property  were  really  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
(an  arrangement  which,  as  may  certainly  be  understood,  was  not 
their  design,)  proposed  a new  alteration,  os  follows,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Adams  quotes  the  protocol 

“ Transpose  alteration,  consisting  of  words,  ‘ originally  captured 
in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  upou  the 
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exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,’  after  the  words,  * pub- 
lic property.’  Agreed  to  by  the  British  commissioners.” 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  agreed — upon  two  single  princi- 
ples, those  of  learning  and  gentility.  They  saw  that  the  transposi- 
tion made  no  alteration  in  the  sense,  and,  as  to  the  rest,  it  wss  a 
matter  of  taste,  in  which  their  urbanity  prompted  tliem  to  yield  the 
point  to  the  transatlantic  strangers.  De  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dun ». 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  colleagues  (now  that  this 
intention  is  explained)  may  be  readily  believed  to  have  been  what 
Mr.  Adams  describes;  but,  when  the  intention  is  compared  with 
the  words,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  discreditably,  either  of  the 
moral  rectitude,  or  of  the  school-learning,  of  those  negociators.  It 
is  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  the  method  by  which  the  ineauing, 
now  asserted,  was  intended  to  be  forced  out  of  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  is  no  other  than  that  of  laying,  by  an  inflection  of  the  voice, 
a peculiar  and  significant  emphasis  on  the  word  any,  as  occurring  in 
the  final  member  of  the  sentence;  thus: — “ Or  any  Slaves  or  other 
private  property the  word  whatever  being  understood.  But  die 
very  necessity  of  understanding  the  word  whatever,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  sense  contender!  for  by  the  government  of  the  United  f 
States,  and  the  absence  of  that  word  from  the  text,  are  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  con- 
versation, the  sense  of  the  word  whatever  is  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed by  the  words  “ or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property  f*  , 
but  written  language  has  no  dependence  on  sounds,  and  must  be 
complete  in  itself.  If  we  acquit  Messrs.  Adams  and  his  colleagues 
of  all  wish  to  deceive,  then  we  have  no  resource,  but  to  say,  that  they 
were  themselves  deceived  by  their  own  illiterate  habits  of  speaking 
and  writing;  a charge  which,  on  various  occasions,  has  been  appli- 
cable to  more  than  one  statesman  of  the  U nited  States,  and  the 
guilt  of  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  of  that  country’s 
diplomatic  disputes. 

But  if  the  intention  of  the  Washington  plenipotentiaries  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  evidence  offered,  that  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries is  equally  manifest  from  the  same  source;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  parties  being,'  that  the  words  accord  with  intention  of 
the  former,  and  not  with  that  of  the  latter.  A literary  censure  shall 
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hereafter  be  passed  upon  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  in  concert 
with  those  from  the  United  States;  but  it  is  abundantly  remarkable, 
that  even  the  verbal  inaccuracies  of  the  former  constitute  a part  of  the 
evidence  that  their  intention  was  strictly  opposite  to  that  which  is  now 
insisted  upon  at  Washington.  It  is  abundantly  remarkable,  that 
the  word  captured,  which  now  stands  as  part  of  the  text  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  treaty,  was  introduced  by  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries, as  will  have  been  seen  by  comparing  the  original  draft 
of  the  sentence,  as  produced  by  Mr.  Adams,  with  the  first  altered 
draft,  as  also  produced  by  the  same  gentleman  ! Moreover,  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  instead  of  repeating  the  words  territory, 
placet,  and  posscstiont,  as  used  by  Mr.  Adams  and  his  colleagues, 
employ,  in  their  interlineation,  the  words,  “ the  said  fortt  or 
places a verbal  inaccuracy,  and  a very  slovenly  act  of  composi- 
tion, but  which,  when  coupled  with  the  word  captured,  also  intro- 
duced by  tie  British  plenipotentiaries,  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  ir- 
• refragahle  evidence  of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  writers. 

Were  those  writers  thinking  of  Slaves  teduced  from  their  masters 
by  the  promise  of  freedom,  or  of  “ Slaves  and  other  private  pro- 
* . petty,”  captured  and  remaining  in  “ forts  or  places?"  Were 

Stpves,  or  was  private  property  in  general,  and  almost  without  re- 
collection, uppermost  in  their  minds?  Be  this  as  it  may,  tire  ala 
tered  projet,  (altered  in  so  material  a manner,)  was  returned  to  the 
Washington  negotiators,  and  by  them  accepted,  with  the  flimsy  con- 
trivance of  an  unimportant  transposition!  Why  did  they  not  repre- 
sent to  the  British  ]4euipotcntiaries,  that  the  Slaves  who  came 
within  the  purview  of  their  original  draft,  were  Slaves,  not  captured, 
but  drawn  aside  from  their  duty;  not  victims  of  the  war,  but  such 
as  had  obtained  an  unlawful  advantage  from  it  ? W’hy  did  tliey  not 
take  alarm  at  the  substitution  of  the  words  “ forts  or  places,”  for 
the  words  “ territory,  places,  and  possessions and  why  did  they 
not  bring  to  the  observation  of  the  British  negotiators,  that  these 
latter  had  committed  either  an  inadvertent  or  a wilful  departure  from 
the  original  phraseology,  such  us  to  imply  a difference  of  views, 
and,  at  all  events,  to  effect  a difference  of  stipulation  ? 

But,  no;  Mr.  Adams  and  his  colleagues  omit  all  this,  and  content 
themselves  with  a silent  transposition,  iri  which,  as  has  been  said,  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  could  only  see  a question  of  taste. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 


HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY,  HALIFAX, 

Thursday,  Feb.  90,  1817. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

THE  Speaker  stated  the  order  of  the  day  to  be  the  consideration  of  the 
relief  to  be  granted  to  emigrants. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a Committee  for  considering  the  order  Of 
the  day. — Mr.  Dimock  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee,  which  waited  on  His  Excellency  for  information  rela- 
tive to  emigrants,  produced  two.  letters,  which  had  been  received  from 
Earl  Bathurst,  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  Sir  Gordon  Drummond. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said,  it  appeared,  from  these  letters,  that  it  was  a project 
of  Government  to  semi  emigrants  to  the  Colonies,  and  that  they  wished  to 
know  what  encouragement  would  be  afforded  from  Nova  Scotia ; the  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  be  considered  was,  what  encouragement  they  could 
give,  and  to  state  that  encouragement  in  an  Address  to  His  f^sjellency. 

Mr.  Haliburton  thought  the  Governor’s  Speech  went  further  than  that, 
and  that  they  should  ascertain  what  difficulties  emigrants  met  with,  ori- 
ginating in  the  deficiency  of  roads.  The  rrgiments,  which  had  former! J 
been  disbanded,  had  set  themselves  down  00  their  town  lots,  and  never 
settled  their  farms : he,  therefore,  objected  to  the  mode  of  forming  town- 
ships. Emigrants  had  experienced  great  difficulties,  in  finding  lands,  aSd 
procuring  grants;  and,  after  all,  were  at  the  expense  of  making  roads. 
These  difficulties  should  be  stated  to  His  Excellency.  He  thought  one 
year's  provisions  ought  to  be  given  to  emigrants,  with  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  disposing  of  their  lands. 
Difficulties  were  not  so  great  now  as  formerly,  as  many  good  roads  had  been 
made ; but  still  the  difficulties  would  exist  for  some  time,  and  a great  one 
was  the  expense  of  procuring  grants. 

Colonel  Crane  agreed  fully  with  the  gentleman  which  spoke  last.  He 
thought  lands  should  be  explored,  and  grants  given  to  settlers,  free  of  ex- 
pense. Greatest  quantities  of  land  back  of  Horton.  Emigrants  should 
have  provisions  fora  year  and  a half ; they  should  be  settled  on  land  al- 
ready surveyed. 

Mr.  Archibald  said,  two  subjects  presented  themselves; — to  ascertain 
the  difficulties  settlers  laboured  under,  and  to  relieve  their  distresses ; and 
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they  were  to  give  that  information  to  His  Excellency  which  they  possessed. 
Many  difficulties  originated  in  the  want  of  good  roads,  but  the  expense 
required  to  procure  grants  was  equal  to  the  purchase  of  lands.  All  the  Le- 
gislature can  do,  is  to  make  roads  ; it  could  hold  out  no  other  encourage* 
ment.  If  Government  would  find  emigrants  provisions,  they  would,  in  a 
short  time,  make  excellent  settlers,  and,  after  one  year,  require  no  further 
assistance.  He  thought  the  situation  of  emigrants,  already  arrived,  me- 
rited attention.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  in  drawing  up  an  Address, 
they  should  state  how  the  difficulties  that  existed  could  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Roach  said,  the  House  were  called  upon  for  information.  Large 
quantities  of  lands  had  been  granted  for  many  years,  watch  were  still  un- 
settled. He  knew  one  gentleman  in  Halifax  who  owned' fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  acres ; and  Admiral  Cochrane  possessed  large  tracts  of  land  in 
this  country,  which  still  remained  in  a wilderness  state.  He  thought,  per- 
sons born  in  this  country  should  receive  encouragement,  as  well  as  emi- 
grants; and  he  would  also  propose,  that  the  commissioners  should  be 
called  upon  to  state  what  had  become  of  the  money  voted  for  exploring 
woods.  ■"  t 

•<J  3>Mr.  Shaw  considered  it  a very  great  hardship  that  grants  for  land 

should  be  made  out  singly.  - • 

Mr.  Ritchie  said,  he  felt  much  diffidence  in  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  He  thought  they  were  to  consider  what  difficulties  emigrants 
had  to  encounter  on  their  arrival ; that  all  lands  should  be  surveyed,  and 
grants  made  out  at  the  expense  of  Government ; and  that  they  should  be 
laid  out  in  farm  lota. 

Mr.  Marshal  was  of  opinion  that  this  subject  should  be  taken  up  in 
the  order  in  which  it  stood  in  His  Excellency's  Speech ; but  he  would  go 
further  than  any  gentleman  had  gone  yet,  and  considered  this  a very  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  represent  to  him  the  state  of  lands  in  this  province. 
In  some  counties,  almost  all  the  lands  are  granted,  which  are  not  at  ail 
cultivated  ; he  objected  to  lands  being  granted  as  formerly.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  contemplated  by  Government,  that  the  province  should  pay 
the  expenses  attending  emigration.  If  lands  arc  not  granted  free  of  ex- 
panse, he  was  convinced  the  object  Government  had  in  view  would  fail 
entirely.  All  the  Legislature  can  accomplish,  is  to  explore  the  country, 
make  roads,  and  attend  to  the  situation  of  persons,  already  in  the  country, 
in  a distressed  and  suifering  state. 

Mr.  Ritchie  thought  the  land  ought  to  be  surveyed  and  granted,  and 
rations  and  implements  of  husbandry  issued  to  persons  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  settle.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Archibald,  that  one  year’s 
provision  would  be  sufficient,  if  the  ensuing  season  should  turn  out  as  bad 
as  the  last ; and  Government  should  understand,  that  even  beyond  one  year, 
they  were  often  unable  to  procure  subsistence  for  themselves.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  after  the  first  year,  provisions  should  be  supplied  in  a less 
proportion. 

Mr.  Archibald  said,  the  House  should  do  something,  yet  not  pledge 
themselves  for  more  than  they  are  capable  of  performing.  It  was  once 
recommended  to  the  legislature,  that  a bounty  should  be  granted  to  enr 
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courage  emigration  to  this  country-.  If  emigrants  are  provided  with  a year’s 
provisions,  they  settle  with  advantages  that  ensure  success.  Emigrants 
have  hitherto  succeeded  without  that  assbfamx. 

Mr.  Mortimer  considered  this  auother  proof  of  the  regard  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Government  for  these  Colonies ; he  came  from  a part  of  the  pro- 
vince where  many  emigrants  had  arrived.  Persons  go  about  Great  Bri- 
tain, encouraging  emigrants  to  come  out;  and  when  the  latter  arrive, 
they  find  themselves  deceived,  and  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  strangers. 
During  the  last  two  years,  that  part  of  the  province  had  suffered  much 
distress.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  steps  should  be  takeu  to  lay  out  lands ; 
that  Government  should  point  out  where  those  lands  were;  and  that  provi- 
sion should  be  granted.  But  provisions  should  not  be  granted  for  too  long 
a period,  nor  should  loo  many  emigrants  arrive  in  one  year.  The  subjects 
proposed  by  Mr.  Roach  should  be  taken  up  separately.  A serious  diffi- 
culty attended  emigrants,  that  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  capital 
to  obtain  grants  of  land  separately,  and,  that  while  Major-General  Smyth 
administered  the  government  of  this  Colony,  they  were  compelled  to  de- 
posit fees,  whether  they  obtained  land  or  not.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
be  considered  it  a duty  incumbent  upon  the  legislature,  to  open  new  roads. 

Mr.  Marshal  agreed,  that  they  ought  not  to  hold  out  too  great  encou- 
ragement ; the  difficulty  and  expense  hitherto  attending  procuring  grants 
of  land  had  been  sufficient  to  purchase  such  land ; if  emigrants  succeeded 
under  disadvantages,  those  encouraged  by  government  for  one  year  must 
be  successful ; it  would  create  injury  if  too  much  should  be  required. 

Mr.  Dewolf  thought  emigrants  should  not  be  encouraged,  in  preference 
to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Archibald  replied,  that  young  men  in  this  province  would  not 
take  wilderness-land  ; people  generally  came  out,  and  settled,  under  dis- 
advantages which  young  men  would  not  encounter ; such  were 'the  reports 
of  the  plenleousness  of  the  country,  that  a ship  arrived  at  Pictou,  with 
emigrants  who  had  provided  tl>em selves  with  buckets  In  milk  the  wild 
cows,  which  they  understood  inhabited  this  country  I This  country  must 
be  settled  by  emigrants,  and  not  by  its  natural  slock.  Young  men  would 
rather  wait  for  their  fathers'  estates,  than  create  estates  themselves. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought  a longer  time  ought  to  be  allowed,  during  which 
they  should  receive  provision. 

A motion  was  then  made.  That  provisions  should  be  granted  for  one  year 
and  a half  after  their  arrival,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Archibald  proposed  that  these  resolutions  should  be  the  substance 
of  an  Address  to  His  Excellency. 

LANDS  LYING  WASTE. 

. Mr.  Marshal  was  of  opinion,  that  the  difficulties  originating  in  exten- 
sive grants  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Address.  The  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor’s communication  certainly  contemplated  every  species  of  obstacle 
that  existed.  If  the  Committee  did  not  agree  to  it  now,  he  should  move  it 
at  a future  period.  - 

Mr.  Archibald  doubted  whether  His  Excellency  knew  the  state  of  lands. 
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be  would  direct  them  lo  be  escheated ; escheat  must  result  from  applies* 
tkm  of  individuals,  who  must  bring  forward  evidence. — It  was  an  evil  that 
would  remedy  itself,  and  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

Mr.  Hauburton  said,  agents  for  persons  would  make  application  for 
escheats.  He  should  propose  the  townships  to  be  laid  out.  He  thought 
the  exertions  of  the  people  in  the  country  had  always  been  encouraged  ; 
if  lands  adjacent  to  settlers  arc  not  cultivated,  they  would  be  escheated ; but 
be  had  known  lands  escheated  three  times,  and  yet  nut  settled. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  Governor  had  applied  for  information.  A number 
of  persons  own  lands  who  are  absent ; and  consequently  they  are  not  inf 
proved,  but  kept  for  sale,  when  ungranted  lands  become  scarce.  He  thought 
it  ought  to  form  part  of  the  Address  to  His  Excellency,  that  much  land 
remained  dormant. 

Mr.  Roach  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  the  proper  persons  to  state  to 
His  Excellency,  that  there  was  much  land  in  this  country,  such  as  might 
be  given  to  emigrants,  that  arc  granted  to  persons  who  will  not  settle  them. 

Mr.  Archibald  was  well  aware  what  would  be  the  course  of  the  Governor. 
If  there  was  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Court  of  Escheats,  if  the  officers 
were  remiss  in  tire  discharge  of  their  duty,  tire  House  ought  to  complain. 
In  the  former  case,  they  would  be  calling  upon  the  crown  to  exercise  an 
arbitrary  act — the  King  cannot  destroy  a grant  he  has  made ; such  an  act 
must  be  accomplished  by  a proper  officer,  who  would  summon  a jury. 
He  was  aware  of  the  stale  of  the  country,  but  could  members  give  such 
information  as  would  destroy  grants ? If,  as  witnesses,  they  could  not,  they 
could  accomplish  nothing ; application  must  be  made  to  a court,  which 
would  proceed  agreeable  to  its  usual  course. — He  would  agree  to  the 
Address,  if  he  could  perceive  any  beneficial  consequences  likely  to  result. 

Mr.  Haliburton  was  convinced  that  grants  of  land,  which  are  unset- 
tled, are  not  so  extensive  as  represented.  Deliberative  bodies  must  act 
upon  other  grounds  than  assertions,  particularly  when  they  were  not  war* 
ranted  by  the  documents  referred  to. 

Mr.  Marshal  said,  people  who  came  out  did  not  have  agents,  neither 
did  they  understand  the  mode  of  escheating  lands.  He  was  confident, 
that  if  one  thousand  persons  were  sent  out,  land  sufficient  could  not  be 
obtained ! There  was  a person,  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  these 
last  thirty  years,  that  was  owner  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land.  This 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  His  Excellency. 

The  Speaker  proposed  a resolution,  that  the  House  inform  His  Excel- 
lency, that  there  are  quantities  of  land  in  the  Province,  granted  to  persons 
who  do  not  cultivate  them,  which  is  a serious  injury  to  emigrants  coming 
to  the  Province,  and  praying  they  may  be  reinvested  in  the  King,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  emigrants. 

Tbe  Committee  then  adjourned,  reported  progress,  and  begged  leave  ta 
sit  again. 
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COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH,  WESTMINSTER. 

February  *o,  1817. 

THE  KING  v.  JOHN  HATCHARD. 


THE  indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  FrrzGEBALD.  ■* 

Mr.  Serj.  Best. — May  it  please  your  Lordship.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 

You  have  collected  from  my  learned  friend  who  has  opened  the  indict- 
ment, that  this  is  a prosecution  for  a libel.  Gentlemen,  1 have  to  state  to 
you,  in  addition  to  what  he  has  said,  that  this  prosecution  has  been  directed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Island  of  Antigu3,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  characters  of  a most  respectable  body  of  men,  namely,  the  Colonial 
Aides-de-Camps  of  the  Governor  of  that  island ; for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing what  is  still  more  important,  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  island; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  of  all  its  white  inhabitants. 
Gentlemen,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  unless  an  Institution,  from 
whence  this  libel  has  proceeded,  can  be  prevented  from  circulating  the 
exaggerated  and  unfounded  statements  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  West  Indies,  there  can  be  no  security  for  those  white  persons, 
whose  fortune  it  is  to  live  surrounded,  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  West 
India  islands  are,  by  a black  population — a population  rendered,  by  what 
has  passed  in  Europe,  most  attentive  to  what  relates  to  their  condition, 
and  which  inhales  disaffection  and  insubordination  with  every  breath  of 
calumny  on  their  masters. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  suppose  that  I mean  to  impute  any  bad  intentions  to 
the  society  from  whence  this  libel  has  emanated.  I know  perfectly  well, 
that  it  has  amongst  its  members  some  of  the  most  respectable,  the  most 
honourable,  and  most  valuable  men  in  this  country;  but,  gentlemen,  it 
is  on  that  account,  that  the  libel  of  which  I complain  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous. A pebble  thrown  from  a great  height  falls  with  ruinous  force; 
and,  gentlemen,  any  thing  supposed  to  come  from  such  persons,  (for, 
gentlemen,  do  not  imagine  that  I impute  to  the  respectable  part  of  this 
association  the  circulation  of  any  thing  so  false  and  malignant  as  this 
Report,)  instantly  obtains,  with  every  class  of  society,  the  most  implicit 
credit.  It  is  not  with  any  feelings  of  resentment,  therefore,  but  in  the 
pure  spirit  of  defence,  that  the  prosecutors  come  forward.  Long  have 
they  been  anxious  to  meet  those,  who  hare,  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation, imputed  to  the  great  body  of  slave  proprietors  the  blackest  crimes, 
in  this  temple  of  truth  and  justice ; but,  until  now,  the  distance  of  th< 
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place  in  which  the  crimes  charged  have  been  supposed  to  hate  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  difficulty  of  having  witnesses  here*  have  prevented  them 
from  preferring  their  just  complaints. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend,  by  reading  to  you  the  indictment,  has 
informed  you,  that  the  libel  therein  set  forth,  attacks  the  characters  of  the 
Colonial  Aides-de-Camps  to  Sir  James  Leith,  at  that  time  Governor-Ge- 
neral of  Antigua,  and  ibe  other  Leeward  Islands ; and  severely  reflects  on 
the  Grand  Jury  ol  that  island. 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  mentioned,  in  this  short  way,  what  the  pur- 
port of  the  libel  is,  1 will  now  proceed  to  state  it  to  you : it  is  a part  of 
wbat  is  called  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  libel : — “ The  Directors  are  also  informedt 
that  about  a year  ago,  the  following  circumstance  took  place  in  the  Island 
of  Antigua ; — A gentleman,  who  held  the  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Governor,  Sir  James  Leith,  having  severely  whipped  a Negro  woman 
of  his  own,  who  was  pregnant ; site  laid  her  complaint  before  the  Go- 
vernor, who  humanely  attended  to  her  story,  and  dismissed  her  with  some 
money  for  herself,  and  a note  to  her  owner."  The  supposed  Aide-de  Camp 
—the  supposed  inhuman  monster,  who,  in  the  state  in  which  the  poor 
woman  is  represented  to  be,  a stale  of  pregnancy — that  state  which  dis- 
arms a man  approaching  to  a brute  from  treating  her  with  any  thing  like 
cruelty,  had  thought  proper  to  cart-wbip  her.  “ Instead,  however,  of 
taking  his  Excellency's  interference  in  good  part,  the  gentleman  gave  the 
unfbrtuuate  woman  an  additional  number  of  lashes,  and  dispatched  a note 
to  Sir  James  Leith,  who,  in  consequence,  ordered  his  secretary,"  (the 
contents  of  the  note  are  not  affected  to  be  stated,  but  wc  are  to  presume 
that  it  was  the  assertion  of  this  right  to  treat  with  inhumanity,  to  any  ex- 
tent, any  unfortunate  wretch  who  is  in  the  situation  of  slavery  ;)  “ to  in- 
form the  writer,  that  Sir  James  Leith  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, on  the  receipt  of  this  information."  It  is  not  enough  that  the  wo- 
man was  cart-whipped,  that  the  complaint  was  made,  that  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  she  had  an  additional  whipping,  that  the  master  was 
dismissed  in  consequence,  as  undoubtedly  he  would  be,  aud  punished  for 
lus  conduct ; but  that  “ the  gentleman  dressed  up  one  of  his  Negro  boys 
in  his  own  uniform,  and  mounting  him  upon  an  ass,  dispatched  hint  with 
gn  insulent  note  to  the  Governor.”  Now,  gentlemen,  this  applies  to  the 
Aide-de-Camp.  Mark  further  the  object  of  the  writer;  which  is  to  show, 
that  Negro  slaves  ill  the  West  Indies  have  no  protection  front  the  judica- 
ture of  that  country,  and  that  they  are  in  the  most  wretched  situation  hu- 
man beings  were  ever  in  from  the  beginning  of  time.  “ He  was  after- 
wards, (that  is  the  Aide-de-Camp,)  indicted  for  cruelty,  at  the  express 
order  of  the  Governor,  but  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  the  bill.”  That 
ts,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  island  were  so  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  and 
were  so  little  of  men,  that  when  an  appeal  was  marie  to  them  by  an  unfor- 
tunate Negro,  though  backed  by  the  support  of  the  Governor  of  the 
island,  the  protector  of  all  the  distressed  in  that  island,  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Antigua  were  so  corrupt,  and  so  infamous,  that  they  thought  proper  to 
refuse  to  find  this  bill. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  before  I proceed  further,  let  me  make  this  obterva* 
tion  t this  paper  does  not  merely  relate  a single  fact,  which  might  have 
got  into  the  head  of  any  man  by  mistake,  but  it  sets  out  a long  series  of 
facts,  applying  to  different  persons.  It  is  impossible  that  this  narration 
could  have  got  into  any  man's  head  from  accident,  or  from  misconception 
of  any  story  which  had  been  told  in  any  part  of  the  West  indies.  It  is  » 
false,  a most  scandalous,  and  most  wicked  invention ; it  is  invented  for 
one  of  the  worst  of  all  possible  purposes;  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to 
the  British  public,  and  holding  up  to  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  West 
India  islands,  in  the  centre  of  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  is  at 
this  moment  one  large  island,  the  inlrabitants  of  which  have  thrown  off  the 
white  yoke ; in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a Black  Republic.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  up  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands,  that 
those  who  exercise  military  functions — that  those,  who,  in  the  situation  of 
Grand  Jurymen,  are  called  to  administer  justice,  are  so  debased  by  tire 
horrid  tyranny  which  a system  of  slavery  allows  them  to  practise,  that  no 
black  inhabitant  can,  under  auy  circumstances,  possibly  bate  any  thing  like 
justice. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  were  true,  I would  ask  you,  cost  what  it  may  to  the 
British  public,  attended  with  what  consequences  it  may,  to  those  who 
have  property  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  those  who  live  there,  ought  this 
system  to  be  endured  for  a moment?  Could  a Christian  nation  permit, 
for  an  instant,  a government  to  stand,  where  such  things  as  these  can  hap* 
pen  ’ If  that  is  the  conclusion  you  arc  prepared  to  come  to,  (and  I am 
quitesure  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  is  not  prepared  to  come  immediately 
to  that  conclusion,)  can  there  be  a more  wicked  libel  than  such  a black, 
false  representation  ? Aye,  false,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  man  who  has 
written  it.  Gentlemen,  i say  again,  false  to  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
who  has  written  it.  It  must  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  beating 
down,  by  false  charges,  that  cause  which  cannot  be  subdued  by  fair  argu* 
menu 

But,  it  may  be  said,  you  have  not  the  author  here;  you  have  the  printer 
only.  Whose  fault  is  that?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  institute  this 
prosecution ; for,  gentlemen,  immediately  upon  this  libel  finding  its  way 
to  the  West  Indies,  a respectable  and  honourable  friend  of  mine,  wbo  sits 
behind  me,  and  who  holds  the  situation  of  agent  for  the  island,  was  di- 
rected by  the  two  houses  of  legislature  of  that  island  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Hatchard,  the  defendant  in  this  prosecution,  to  deliver  up  his  author. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hatchard  referred  us  to  the  African  Institution.  Mr. 
Hatchard  told  us,  that  for  that  Institution  he  had  published  the  Report, 
and  to  them  he  must  refer  us  for  their  author.  In  consequence  of  this  an* 
swer  of  Mr.  Hatchard,  we  then  called  upon  the  African  Institution;  we 
desired  them  to  deliver  up  to  us,  in  order  "that  we  might  proceed  against 
that  person,  the  man  who  has  dared  to  circulate  throughout  the  world, 
this  most  unfounded,  this  most  infamous,  this  most  cruel  slander.  Gen* 
lletnen,  they,  In  their  wisdom,  (I  am  sure,  if  the  respectable  persons, 
whose  names  I have  seen  as  members  of  that  Society,  had  been  present, 
such  an  answer  could  net  have  been  sent ; the  answer  could  only  have  pros 
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ceeded  from  some  portion  oT  that  respectable  society,  who  had  much  more 
ceal  than  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  objects  which  that  society 
has  undertaken  to  advocate,)  thought  proper  to  say.  You  may  go  on  against 
the  printer,  we  shall  not  give  up  the  author. 

. Now,  gentlemen,  can  there  be  any  good  reason  for  this?  The  reason 
that,  it  occurs  to  me,  may  be  given,  is  this:  the  man  who  has  sent  this 
information  is  now  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  ami  the  Institution  would  be 
giving  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  white  inhabitants  uf  that  countiy. 
Is  he  therein— If  he  is  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  he  ought  to  be  driven  from 
it  instantly,  because  he  then  must  know,  that  not  one  scintilla  of  that, 
which  he  has  stated  upon  this  paper,  ever  existed  in  point  of  fact.  He 
is  too  mischievous,  too  wicked  a man  to  be  permitted  to  continue  in  tlut, 
or  in  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies,  for  a tingle  hour.  If  be  is  not  in 
Antigua,  but  in  tbis  country,  there  cannot  be  the  least  possible  objection 
to  giving  him  up.  if  given  up,  we  sliould  have  proceeded  against  him ; 
and  we  should  have  proceeded  in  that  way,  that  he  sliould  have  had  his  op- 
portunity of  showing,  that  he  had  truly  written  that  which  he  has  written ; 
because,  at  the  bar  of  a British  court  of  justice,  he  could  prove  the  truth  of 
-what  be  had  written,  and  the  consequence  of  that  would  be  that  which  I 
Jiave  stated ; that  it  would  call  upon  the  legislature  of  this  country,  at  any 
expense,  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  system  of  slavery,  under 
which  human  beings  thus  groaned,  should  be  put  an  end  to.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, the  African  Institution  has  thought  proper  not  to  give  up  the  au- 
thor; and,  therefore,  I am  under  the  necessity  of  indicting  the  printer, 
as  the  only  person  against  whom  1 have  any  means  of  proceeding. 

Now,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  what  the  gentlemen  reflected  upon 
have  suffered,  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Antigua  have  entertained,  from  the  effects  of  the  circulation  of  these  libels 
upon  them,  1 can  assure  you,  that  this  prosecution  is  not  instituted  in  any 
apirit  of  hostility ; I can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  if  charity  constitutes  a 
part  of  Christianity,  there  are  Christians  on  that  side  of  the  water,  and 
white  ones  too,  as  well  as  on  this.  Injured  as  they  have  been,  they  want 
not  indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  tbe  future.  They  fear  nothing 
that  can  be  said  of  tbcm,  if  said  with  truth.  They  arc  not  desirous  of  pre- 
venting their  opponents  from  bringing  forward  any  argument  that  their 
united  talents  can  produce.  For,  the  fair  use  of  argument,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  happily  established  in  this  country,  will  protect  them.  All  my 
clients  desire  is,  that  when  their  opponents  venture  to  state  facts,  they 
will  take  car*  that  they  are  correctly  informed  upon  tbe  facts  which  they 
state.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  only  protection  which  the  white  inha- 
bitants of  the  West  India  islands  have,  surrounded,  as  they  are  by  inha- 
bitants of  a different  description,  is  in  the  idea  that  the  blacks  entertain, 
tlut  the  present  state  of  tilings  will  protect  their  masters  against  them.  If 
the  black  population  of  these  islands  are  to  be  told  that  tbe  white  inhabi- 
tants have  not  the  protection  of  this  country ; that  so  far  from  it,  a society, 
in  which  are  to  be  found  the  highest  names,  are  spreading  through  the 
world  papers  which  show  that  the  white  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
themselves  must  be  held  in  detestation  in  this  country,  and  are  ready  to 
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be  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  those  blacks,  is  it  posaible  that  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  can  be  kept  down? . , . 

Gentlemen,  1 never  have  been  in  any  place  an  advocate  for  slavery; 
on  the  contrary,  I am  one  of  (hose  who  have  always  thought,  and  1 believe 
those  who  send  me  here  think,  that  if,  consistently  with  the  justice  that  it 
due  to  individuals,  slavery  could  be  put  an  end  to,  it  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to.  But  let  us  not,  gentlemen,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  one  object, 
forget  every  other : let  us  remember,  that  while  we  owe  humanity  to  the 
blacks,  we  owe  the  same  thing  to  the  whites:  let  us  remember,  that  if 
you  will  abolish  slavery,  you  must  either  send  such  a force  to  the  West 
India  islands,  as  would  he  suflii  ieot  to  protect  the  whites  from  the  eman- 
cipated blacks ; or  you  must  remove  and  indemnify  the  colonists  who  have 
embarked  their  property  in  the  cultivation  of  those  settlements,  upon  the 
assurance  of  protection  from  the  British  government.  If  the  country  is 
prepared  to  give  them  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  things,  I think 
I may,  venture  to  state,  that  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  in  the.  West  India 
islands,  who  would  not  be  as  happy  as  any  gentleman  whom  I hare  the 
honour  to  address,  that  this  system  should  be  put  an  end  to.  I am  afraid 
that  neither  of  these  means  would  be  justified  by  the  present  state  of  our 
finances ; and  as  our  white  brethren  must  remain  in  the  islands,  let  us  not 
permit  their  security  to  be  put  in  extreme  hazard,  by  destroying  that 
character  which  is  their  best  protection.  Where  a spirit  of  insurrection  is 
.excited  amongst  the  blacks,  what  means  have  the  African  Institution  to 
allay  it;  what  power  to  protect  its  victims  from  its  fury.  The  stoutest 
hearts  will  surely  tremble  at  danger,  which  they  can  neither  stop  nor  share. 

. Gentlemen,  that  the  paper  that  has  been  read  to  you  is  a libel;  there  can- 
not, I am  sure,  be  the  least  doubt.  It  will,  however,  be  for  his  Lordship  to  say 
whether  my  opinion  be  correct ; it  is  his  Lordship's  duty,  and  no  one  can 
discharge  it  better  than  the  learned  Judge  in  whose  presence  I have  the 
honour  to  address  you,  to  tell  you  by-and-by  whether  this  paper  be  a libel, 
or  not.  If  his  Lordship  shall  be  of  opinion  it  is  not  a libel,  whatever  these 
respectable  Gentlemen  may  have  suffered,  there  is  an  end  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  his  Lordship  should  he  of  opinion  that  it  is  a libel,  (and  I cannot 
doubt  that  that  opinion  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  his  Lordship,)  there 
cannot  be  any  defence  urged  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The  defend- 
ant has  certainly  selected  an  advocate,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-Ge- 
ueral,  who  sits  near  me,  possessing  talents,  that  if  it  be  possible  to  offer  any 
defence,  or  any  palliation  of  the  guilt  of  this  paper,  he,  1 am  sure,  will 
offer  it;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  will  be  altogether  impossible.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  you  will  have  a very  easy  task,  when  you  shall  have  re- 
ceived the  rule  of  law  from  his  Lordship ; that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
applyiug  it  to  this  case,  and  that  the  result  will  be  a verdict  of  guilty. 

Gentlemen,  unless  my  learned  friend  shall  think  |>r<n>er  to  put  in  certain 
papers  which  1 have  seen,  1 apprehend  that  no  evidence  will  he  offered, 
and  I shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  again  addressing  you.  The  papers 
to  which  1 allude  may  he  produced,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
something  like  an  apology  has  been  offered  for  the  publication  of  this  libel. 
Gentlemen,  I only,  in  Ibis  stage  of  the  cause,  not  stating  what  the  contents 
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of  those  papen  are,  throw  in  my  claim  to  «ay,  that  whether  then* 
papers  are  offered  you  to-day,  as  it  ii  competent  to  my  learned 
friend  to  do,  or  whether  my  learned  friend  shall  reserve  himself  for  the 
time  when  this  man  is  brought  up  for  judgment,  then  to  bring  forward 
those  papen  to  the  Court ; I throw  in  my  claim  to  say,  with  respect  to 
those  papers,  that  so  far  from  their  offering  any  apologr,  they  are  calcu- 
lated, 1 ose  no  harsher  word,  than  most  improperly  calculated,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  continue  the  effects  of  the  slander.  There  it  a profession  of  can- 
dour, but  there  is  a sting,  under  tire  cover  of  that  candour,  as  malignant  as 
the  original  libel.  That,  gentlemen,  1 beg  to  state  is  the  manner  in  which 
these  papers  have  struck  me;  if  they  are  produced  to-day,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging ; if  they  arc  produced  hereafter,  the  learned 
Judges  of  this  court  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  whether  the  cha- 
racter I have  given  of  them  be  or  be  not  their  true  character. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— I cannot  help  doubling  whether  my  learned 
friend  can  give  a character  to  papers  which  are  not  produced ; that  rather 
seems  to  me  to  be  going  a good  way. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— No,  1 think  he  cannot. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Best.— Gentlemen,  I am  exceedingly  sorry  I hare  said 
any  thing  I ought  not ; you  will  cousider  then  that  the  papers  are  not  pro- 
duced, anti  that  it  stands  nakedly  upon  the  publication  of  the  Report  con- 
taining the  libel.  My  learned  friend  lias  very  pro|>erly  stopped  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — The  Attorney-General  objects  to  your  making 
remarks  upon  papen  not  yet  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — Gentlemen,  l am  corrected,  the  papers  are  out  of 
the  question,  and  your  attention  will  be  to-day  confined  to  this:  is  the  de- 
fendant the  publisher  of  the  paper?  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The’ 
remainder  will  lie  a question  of  law ; which,  however,  under  a late  act  at 
parliament,  you  are  to  decide;  for  the  jury  are  now  judges  of  the  Isw  in 
cases  of  libel.  But,  gentlemen,  upon  that  question  you  are  directed,  by 
the  same  law,  to  receive  the  assistance  of  his  Lonhhip;  and  I am  quite 
sure,  that  whatever  opinion  his  Lordship  shall  pronounce  to  you,  that  opi- 
nion you  will  follow.  1 should  not  have  the  least  difficulty  whatever,  it» 
leaving  that  question  to  you,  if  his  Lordship  was  not  directed  by  the  act 
of  Parliament  to  give  you  his  assistance,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  give 
you  any  assistance  upon  it;  for  can  any  man  alive  doubt,  that  to  impute  * 
crime  to  another  in  a written  paper,  (and  ! suppose  it  is  a crime  to  cart- 
whip  a woman  who  is  in  a state  of  pregnancy,) — but  let  us  go  on : can  it  be 
doubted,  to  say  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  an  island,  that  a bill  has  been  presented 
to  them,  which  they  have  refused  to  find,  thereby  insinuating  that  they 
refused  to  find  that  bill  because  they  chose  to  countenance  such  crimes  as 
this,  is  to  libel  that  Grand  Jury. 

Gentlemen,  if  after  you  shall  have  given  your  verdict,  any  body  was 
to  publish  in  Antigua,  that  the  jury  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
this  cause,  found  a verdict  of  not  guilty,  because  they  were  enemies  to  the 
slave  trade;  and  because,  therefore,  they  would  not  find  a verdict  of  guilty 
against  any  person  who  had  made  an  attack  upon  that  slave  trade  ; can 
any  man  doubt  that  that  would  be  a libel?  Gentlemen,  the  case  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  tame;  and  it  would  be  placing  the  government  of  this  country 
in  a situation,  that  God  forbid  they  ever  should  be  placed  in,  and  my 
learned  and  1 Honourable  friend  who  sits  near  me,  in  a situation,  in  which  I 
hope  he  never  will  be  placed,  if  juries  were  to  allow  themselves  to  say  they 
would  not  act  on  tliose  principles  of  law  under  which  papers  of  this  sort 
have  been  long  holdeu  to  be  libels,  and  would  adopt  some  unknown  rules 
for  their  guide.  Such  conduct  would  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
all  other  liberty.  Unless  courts  of  justice  act  on  known  established  rules, 
no  man  can  know  what  is  libel,  or  what  is  any  otheT  sort  of  crime;  we 
should  be  iu  the  worst  possible  state  of  slavery — a total  ignorance  of  the 
rules  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  conduct.  It  is  established,  that  he, 
who  calumniates  either  an  individual  or  public  body  by  any  writing,  is  a 
libeller.  Individuals  in  high  public  stations,  and  the  grand  inquest  of  Ate 
tigua,  are,  by  this  paper,  falsely  slandered.  Gentlemen,  the  grand  juries 
in  the  island  of  Antigua  necessarily  require  the  same  protection  that  the 
grand  juries  in  this  country  require,  and  1 am  sure  they  will  have  it  from 
you. 

Gentlemen,  1 have  now  laid  before  you  the  case,  and  have  stated,  as 
distinctly  as  I can,  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  institution  of  this 
prosecution.  I shall  add  but  one  circumstance  more,  and  I shall  leave  the 
case  in  your  hands.  Gentlemen,  even  at  this  moment,  if  the  African  In* 
stitution,  or  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  defendant,  whom  I consider  as  identified 
with  them,  will  give  up  to  us  the  author  of  this  libel,  I will  offer  to  you  no 
evidence ; I will  suffer  a verdict  of  acquittal  to  be  recorded,  if  that  is  done. 
If  it  is  not  done,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  press  for  a convic- 
tion here;  for,  unless  a conviction  can  be  obtained  in  such  a case  as  this, 
under  the  circumstances  which  it  is  offered  to  you,  the  legislature,  the 
grand  jury,  the  public  functionaries  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  have  no  pro- 
tectum  from  the  laws  of  that  country,  from  which  they  went  to  that  they 
now  inhabit,  and  to  which  they  have  the  strongest  possible  claim  to  look 
back  for  protection. 

EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Paul  Horsford,  Esq.  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Marry  at. — Q.  Are 
you  generally  a resident  in  the  island  of  Antigua? — A.  I am  generally  a 
resident  in  the  island  of  Antigua. — Q.  Of  what  government  does  the  island 
of  Antigua  form  a part  > — A.  Of  the  Leeward  Island  government — Q.  Of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  of  what  description? — A.  The  islands  composing 
the  Leeward  Islands  are  Antigua,  Montserrat  Tortola,  and  Nevis ; there 
are  two  or  three  smaller  islands,  of  no  signification. — Q.  Are  they  all  in  the 
West  Indies? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Are  these  called  the  Leeward  Caribbee  Islands? 
—A.  They  are. 

Mr.  Marryat. — Were  you  present  when  Sir  James  Leith  came  out, 
and  was  sworn  in  as  Governor?— A.  I was.— About  what  time  was  that?— 
A.  As  far  as  my  memory  will  serve  me,  I think  it  was  about  the  month  of 
June,  in  1814;  I am  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  month;  the  year  I am 
pertain  of;  and  it  was  long  before  the  month  of  August,— Q.  Was  he  Go* 
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vernor  before  tb*  lit  of  January,  1815  ? — A.  Certainly. — Q.  Had  he  m hi* ' 
office  of  governor  any  colonial  aides-de-camps  in  the  island  of  Antigua! — 
A.  He  had. — Q.  Were  you  one  of  them! — A.  t was, — Q.  How  many 
others  had  he? — A.  Seven  others. — Q.  Will  you  favour  us  with  the  names 
of  your  co- Aides-de-Camps? — A.  Mr.  Thomas  Norbury  Kerby,  Mr.  Lang- 
ford, Lovel  Hodge,  Samuel  Warner,  John  Horsford,  myself,  William 
Guntborpe,  Nicholas  Nugent,  and  George  Ottley. — Q Were  those  gen- 
tlemen residing  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  who  were  appointed  as  Aides-de- 
Camps  forthat  Colony  ? — A.  They  were. — Q.  Were  they,  generally  speak- 
ing, proprietors  of  slaves  in  that  island? — A.  All  of  them. — Q.  Did  those 
gentlemen,  the  eight  you  have  named,  continue  as  Aides-de-Camps  while 
you  remained  in  the  island  ?— A.  They  did. — Q,  Till  you  left  it  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  When  did  you  leave  it?— A.  1 left  it  on  the  2*Jd  of  April  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  Marry  at. — That,  my  Lord,  is  a time  subsequent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Report.  1 believe  you  are  in  the  practice  of  the  law  yourself, 
in  the  island  ? — A.  I am. — Q.  Is  there  a gr>nd  jury  in  the  island,  or  for 
the  island  ? — A.  There  is  a grand  jury  for  the  island? — Q.  Is  it  a grand 
jury  for  the  whole  island,  or  for  a district  or  division  of  the  island? — A.  For 
the  whole  island. — Q.  What  situation  do  you  hold  in  the  profession  of  the 
law  there  ’ — A.  At  present  1 hold  the  situation  of  attorney-general. — Q.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  terms  or  sessions  there  ? — A.  Sessions. — 

Q.  Which  are  held  generally  for  the  whole  island  ? — A.  Yes Q.  Is  there 

a grand  jury  convened  to  each  of  those  sessions  for  the  fiuding  of  bills? — 
A.  There  is. — Q.  How  often? — A.  Twice  a-year — Q.  You  have  two 
sessions  a-year. — A.  Y es. — Q.  Would  it  have  been  natural  in  your  situ- 
ation, as  attorney-general,  to  have  known  of  any  prosecution  directed 
by  the  Governor? — A.  Certainly. — Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  made 
acquainted  with  any  prosecution  directed  or  intended  by  the  Governor  of 
that  island,  against  either  of  his  Aides-de-Camps ) — A.  1 was  not. — Q.  Was 
any  bill  preferred,  to  your  knowledge,  against  either  of  Sir  James  Leith’s 
Aides-de-Camps,  during  his  government? — A.  There  was  not. — Q.  Could 
such  a bill  have  been  preferred,  without  your  knowing  it  ? — A.  Impossible. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I take  you  to  say,  that  no  bill  was  preferred 
against  either  of  them,  nor  could  be  without  your  knowledge? — A.  1 con- 
ceive so. — Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  official  duty,  as  attorney-general,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  every  prosecution.  I know,  in  many  cases,  it  is  so. 
In  Wales,  at  the  grand  sessions,  the  attorney-general  of  the  circuit  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  prosecutions. — A.  In  all  cases  where  the  King’s  name  is 
used,  the  attorney-general  appears  for  the  King. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — It  is  so  in  Scotland  likewise. 

Mr!  Justice  Abbott. — Yes,  the  lord-advocate  there  appears  for  the 
King,  in  all  public  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Marry  at. — From  the  date  you  have  given  us  of  your  leaving  the 
island  of  Antigua,  1 do  not  know  whether  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  African 
Institution  had  reached  that  island  ? — A.  Not  that  1 know  of. — Q.  Dur- 
ing your  residence  there,  were  you  cognizant  of  any  such  transaction  as 
is  alluded  to  in  this  prosecution  of  any  complaint  made  by  a woman  to 
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ihc  Governor,  against  either  of  his  Aides-de-Camps,  for  cruelty  to  her  ?— 
Q.  Was  any  Aide-de-Camp  dismissed  during  that  time  I — A.  No. — Q. 
Were  his  Aides-dc-Camps  residing  much  with  him,  until  you  left  the 
island  ? — A.  Occasionally  with  him ; never  residing  in  the  house  with  him. 
— Q.  Never  residing  in  the  government-house  with  him?— A.  No;  they 
attended  him  on  duty,  but  did  not  make  the  government-house  the  place 
of  their  residence. — Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  any  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  any  of  his  Aides-de-Camps,  on  any  subject  of  complaint 
which  had  come  before  him? — A.  None  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — No  complaint  against  any  of  the  Aides-de- 
Camps  came  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  No. 

Paul  Horsford,  Esq.  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Attorney-General. — Q.  I 
|>erceive  that  in  your  two  very  respectable  situations  in  the  island,  if  there 
had  been  such  a thing  you  must  have  known  it,  either  as  Attorney-Gene- 
ral instituting  such  prosecution,  or  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor;  there* 
fore  you  are,  as  1 am,  quite  unable  to  point  this  to  any  particular  person. 
Whatever  it  may  have  originated  in,  whether  a publication,  or  any  thing 
else,  it  does  not  point  to  any  of  those  gentlemen  ?— A.  Certainly. — Q. 
Doubtless  you  were  consulted  before  the  indictment  was  framed;  you 
have  named  every  body  who  at  that  time  came  under  the  description  of 
Colonial  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor:  those  eight  gentlemen  were  all 
to  whom  that  description  applied? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— You  said,  that  it  did  not  apply  to  any  of  those 
gentlemen  ; what  did  you  mean  to  say  did  not  apply  to  any  of  those 
gentlemen? — A.  The  statement  which  has  been  made  as  composing  the 
Jibel — Q.  You  mean,  that  the  facts  there  stated  do  not  apply  to  them? 
i — A.  No. — Q.  Do  you  mean,  that  the  matter  itself  does  not  apply?— A.  I 
cannot  say  as  to  the  matter ; the  facts,  it  appears  to  me,  can  apply  to  no- 
body else. 

Mr.  Marry  at. — You  know  no  matter  of  fact  to  point  this  publication 
to  either  ? — A.  1 do  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — You  say,  the  facts  do  not  apply  to  cither  of  the 
Aides-de-Camps,  but  the  matter  can  apply  to  no  one  else  but  one  of  them. 
1 — A.  Just  so. 

Mr.  Philip  Martineau  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.CuRwooD.--Q.  1 be- 
lieve you  are  attorney  for  the  prosecution  ?— A.  I am.— Q.  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Hatchard’s  shop  ?— A.  Yes,  I do. — Q.  In  Piccadilly  ?— A.  Yes.— 
Q.  Did  you,  on  the  30th  of  October  la«t,  buy  the  book  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  at  that  shop?— A.  Yes,  I did. — Q.  Was  it  sold  by  one  of  his  servants  ? 
— A.  Mr.  Hatchard  was  in  the  shop  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Where  is  his  shop? — A.  In  Piccadilly. — Q,  Does 
that  purport  to  be  the  Teuth  Report  of  the  African  Institution  ? — A.  Yes, 
it  does. 

Mr.  Philip  Martineau  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. — Q.  Do  you 
know  of  the  publication  of  any  other  Tenth  Report  since  that  ? — Yes,  1 do ; 
1 have  had  it  sent  me  by  Mr.  Lambert,  the  attorney  on  the  other  side.— 
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Q.  You  know  that  a new  edition  was  published  ? — A.  Yes,  I do. — Q.  I* 
which  this  passage  ■ 

Mr.  Seijeant  Best. — l object  to  that. 

Mr.  Attorney -General. — I apprehend  my  learned  friend  is  not  founded 
in  his  objection ; indeed  I ought  to  beg  Mr.  Scarlett’s  pardon,  he  will  do 
this  better  than  1 can ; but  1 rise  to  sustain  my  learned  friend's  question,  to 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  me  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — It  will  be  more  regular  to  hear  the  objection  first, 
you  will  better  then  know  how  to  point  your  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.— I will  state  what  the  question  is,  and  then  my 
learned  friend  may  point  out  his  objection : — “ Whether  in  the  new  edition 
Bent  to  him,  this  passage  was  not  entirely  omitted?” 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — 1 submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  question  cannot  be 
asked ; because,  as  I apprehend,  the  Tenth  Report  must  itsetf  be  produced, 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  does  exirt  or  not. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — My  Lord,  I take  the  difference  to  be  on  cross- 
examination,  and  we  arc  here  upon  intention.  This  is  not  the  time  for  me  to 
observe  upon  thctopics  which  have  been  urged;  that  will  come  earlier  than 
I had  wished  for;  not  but  that  1 thought  we  might  have  been  in  the  next 
cause  long  ago.  1 am  here  to  show,  that  there  was  no  malicious  intention, 
for  that  the  moment  the  defendant  was  apprized  of  this,  he  cut  out  all  that 
was  charged  to  be  offensive,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  a new  and  harmless 
edition,  and  not  only  that,  but  marking  it  as  having  omitted  something  that 
was  not  substantiated, 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I rather  think  the  contents  of  the  written  paper 
must  appear  by  the  production  of  the  thing  itself,  lie  says,  a copy  of  a 
pew  edition  has  been  sent  to  him.  I should  think,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in, 
you  may  show  it  to  him,  and  give  it  in  evidence  if  you  think  fit. 

Mr.  Scaulett. — My  Lord,  1 was  not  asking  a word  about  the  contents. 
I only  ask  as  to  the  fact,  whether  a new  edition  has  been  published  ? — A. 
Y’es,  there  has. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — 1 have  that  down,  that  a new  edition  of  the  Tenth 
Report  has  been  since  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Scaiu-Ett. — And  that  is  not  the  copy  you  now  produce? — A.  That 
is  not. 

Mr.  Ccrwood. — At  what  time  did  you  receive  this  second  edition? — 
A.  It  was  after  Michaelmas  Term  ; I think  in  the  month  of  December. — 
Q.  After  you  had  threatened  a prosecution? — A.  After  the  bill  was  found. 
.Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Why  should  you  go  into  that ; is  it  not  sufficient 
that  when  that  is  produced,  the  contents  of  it  will  appear? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — Certainly,  my  lord. 

The  libel  was  read  as  follows: — 

" The  Directors  are  also  informed,  that  about  a year  sgo,  the  following 
circumstance  took  place  in  the  Island  of  Antigua.  A gentleman  who  held 
the  situation  of  Aide-de-Cainp  to  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Leith,  having  se- 
verely cart-whipped  a Negro  woman  of  his  own,  who  was  pregnant,  she 
laid  her  complaint  before  the  Governor,  who  humanely  attended  tb  jier 
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ttbrV,  inti  dismissed  her  with  some  money  for  herself,  and  a note  to  her 
owner.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  His  Excellency’s  interference  in  good 
part,  the  gentleman  gave  the  unfortunate  woman  an  additional  number  of 
lashes,  and  dispatched  a note  to  Sir  Janies  Leith,  who,  in  consequence, 
Ordered  his  secretary  to  inform  the  writer,  that  Sir  James  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  sendees;  on  the  receipt  of  this  information,  the  gentleman 
tlressed  up  one  of  his  Negro  boys  in  his  own  uniform,  and  mounting  him 
upon  an  ass,  dispatched  him  with  an  insolent  note  to  the  Governor.  He 
was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  at  the  express  order  of  the  Governor, 
but  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  the  bill.” 

Mr.  Marryat. — Just  read  what  the  pamphlet  purports  by  the  title  to 
be,  whether  it  purports  to  be  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Afri- 
can Institution,  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  27th  day 
af  March,  18  Id. 

Mr.  Law. — It  does. 

Mr.  Marryat. — It  is  so  stated  in  the  indictment, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — That  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  advert  to  the  title  page  | 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Richardson,  who  has  the  record  in  his  hand, 
wishes  to  make  an  observation  upon  it. 

Mr.  Richardson. — My  Lord,  the  title  states,  that  it  purports  to  be 
“ the  Tenth  Rejiort  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  read  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen,”  in  words,  at  full  length ; the  question  is, 
whether  it  purports  so  to  be ; it  purports  something  that  is  expressed  in 
figures. 

Mr.  Curwood. — By  the  statute  of  George  the  Second,  you  must  9et  out 
the  words  at  length. 

Mr.  Richardson.— They  need  not  have  set  it  out  at  all;  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  if  they  chose  to  set  it  out,  they  must  not  set  it  out  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — How  is  it  in  the  record.1  In  the  title  page,  the 
“ 87th”  is  in  figures,  and  “ 1816”  is  in  figures,  and  so  it  is  in  my  copy. 

Mr.  Richardson. — In  the  record  it  is  io  words  at  full  length. 

• Mr.  Marryat. — In  the  record  it  is  in  words,  meaning  the  27th  of 
March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — 1 think  that  is  its  fair  import. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — There  is  one  other  circumstance  I just  mention 
to  your  Lordship.  I am  not  at  all  anxious  about  these  things,  but  1 am  sure 
your  Lordship’s  accurate  eye,  in  looking  into  these  documents,  has  not 
failed  to  observe,  that  there  is  a character  ascribed  to  Sir  James  Leith 
which  has  not  yet  been  proved ; the  learned  Attorney-General  of  the 
island,  lias  told  your  Lordship,  that  he  was  present  when  Sir  James  Leith 
was  sworn  into  the  office  of  Governor  ; and  1 have  not  called  for,  I am  not 
entitled  to  call  for,  his  commission ; it  is  enough,  that  he  acted  as  Go- 
vernor, if  that  was  all  that  they  charged,  but  they  have  said  that  he  was 
Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  island.  Now  it  may  be,  that  very 
•I'tcn  these  two  commissions  may  be  united ; hut  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  at  the  volition  of  fhe  crown,  whether  they  should  be  united  ®r 
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not,  and  it  might  be  that  it  might  be  extremely  proper,  and  therefore  in 
the  will  of  the  crown,  that  the  Governor  should  be  a civil  magistrate,  not  of 
a military  character  at  all,  and  that  the  Captain  General,  who  would  not  be 
wanted  for  his  civil  capacities,  or  for  his  knowledge  of  the  gieat  civil  af- 
fairs of  the  Colony,  but  who  might  be  wanted  for  bis  transcendent  military 
character,  for  he  might  be  transcendent  in  military  character,  with  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  as  to  civil  alia  us,  might  be  a different  person, 
and  that  Ihe  characters  might  be  disunited.  Now  they  have  alleged  that 
he  filled  the  two  characters,  but  they  have  not  proved  that 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — I was  not  aware  that  that  had  not  been  asked ; 
probably  your  Lordship  will  save  all  discussion,  by  allowing  the  question 
to  be  asked. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Yes,  l think  so. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — My  Lord,  1 apprehend  that  cannot  be.  I 
would  submit,  that  though  the  fact  of  his  being  sworn  in  as  a Governor  can 
be  proved  by  a person  who  saw  the  act  of  his  being  sworn  in,  yet  as  we 
kuow,  in  someof  the  West  India  islands,  that  the  Noble  Duke,  for  instance, 
who  at  this  time  fills  the  situation  of  Governor  of  Jamaica,  has  expressly  the 
character  of  Chancellor,  the  Noble  Duke  having  no  more  qualification  for 
the  office  of  chancellor,  than  belong!  to  a man  of  excellent  understanding, 
highly  cultivated,  and  well  bred  and  well  educated.  Yet  he,  as  Chancellor, 
sits  as  much  to  decide  causes  in  equity,  as  the  noble  and  distinguished  offi- 
cer of  the  crown  sits,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  l.ord  High  Chancellor ; still  I admit,  that  if  any  man  were  to  say,  1 saw 
the  Noble  Duke  take  the  Holy  Gospels  in  his  hand — 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — I will  slate  what  I mean  to  ask: — " Whether  Sir 
James  Leith  has  not  acted  as  Governor-General  ?” 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott — I think  they  should  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Does  your  Ijordship  think,  that  after  they  have 
closed  their  case,  limy  should  now  be  let  in  to  ask  that  ? 

Mr.  Justice  .-abbot  r. — Y'cs,  1 think  so,  on  such  an  objection  as  this. 

Mr.  Marbvat,  (to  Mr.  UoRsroRD  ) — What  is  the  description  of  Sir 
James  Leith’s  character  in  the  West  Indies? 

Mr.  Attornev  General. — No ; now  my  learned  friend  does  not  put  it  cor- 
rectly ; and  that  is  from  my  learned  fiiend  keeping  at  an  awful  distance 
from  Iris  client,  and  those  who  are  united  with  him. 

Mr.  Marbyat,  (to  Mr.  Horsforo  ) — Did  you  see  him  act  as  Captain 
General  and  Commander  in  Chief? — A.  I have  seen  him  act  in  all  the 
characters ; Captain-General  is  united  with  all  the  other  characters. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Did  he  act  in  the  united  character  ? — A.  He  did. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Are  you  not  now  speaking  from  your  memory 
of  the  contents  of  a written  commission? — A.  No;  1 have  seen  him  act,  anti 
I am  sure  my  memory  of  the  written  commission  is  perfeclly  correct. — Q. 
1 do  not  like  jour  memory  of  the  written  commission;  for  if  I was  in  the 
Island  of  Antigua,  1 am  sure  sou.  as  Attorney-General,  would  not  let  me 
talk  about  tne  contents  of  a written  commission. — A.  I have  seen  him  act. 

Mr.  Mabry  at. — You  have  seen  him  act?— A.  Y'cs;  all  commissions, 
issued  to  the  militia  are  in  the  character  of  Captain-General. 
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Mr.  Attorney-General. — In  the  Island  of  Antigua  you  hare  seen  hinv 
act ? — A.  I have. — Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  act  in  any  of  the  other 
islands  called  the  Leeward  Charibbee  Island*  ? — A.  No ; 1 have  not. 

Mr.  Marryat. — Are  there  separate  Governors  of  the  different  Charibbee 
Islands? — A.  They  are  all  part  of  the  same  government. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — That  depends  upon  the  commission;  for  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — It  is  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  separate  them, 
certainly : you  were  present  when  he  was  sworn  in? — A.  Yes. — Q.  Was 
he  sworn  in  as  Captain  General  and  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  or 
as  Captain  General  and  Governor  of  His  Majesty's  Charibbee  Islands? 

Mr.  Attorney -General. — I owe  much  of  apology  for  what  l am  about  to 
urge,  but  I will  take  this  as  a question  suggested  by  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Marryat,  and  therefore  will  take  the  liberty  of  observing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.— By  all  means. 

Mr.  Attorney-General.--!  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  is  asking  the 
contents  of  the  commission.  I do  not  object  to  its  being  asked  whether  he 
was  sworn  in  as  Governor ; and,  if  it  inevitably  followed  that  that  carried  with 
it  the  character  of  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice,  or  Captain  General,  then  that 
would  carry  all  the  consequences  of  those  offices  with  it ; but  I would  sub* 
mit  to  your  Lordship,  that  his  being  sworn  in  as  Captain  General  of  all  the 
Charibbee  Islands  cannot  be  by  parol. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Will  you  sustaui  vour  question  Mr.  Marryat  ? 

Mr.  Marryat.— I submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  whether  it  is  a swear* 
ing-in  as  Governor  of  one  island,  or  several  islands,  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I should  have  thought  so,  if  it  was  Mr.  Marry- 
at’s  question. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — I am  quite  satisfied  with  your  Lordship’s 
opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — In  what  character  was  he  sworn  in  ? As  Captain 
General  of  the  Charibbee  Islands,  or  as  Captain  General  of  the  Island  of 
Antigua? — A.  Captain  General  of  the  Charibbee  islands ; there  is  no  suck 
officer  as  Captain  General  of  the  Island  of  Antigua. 

DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Attorney -General. — May  it  please  your  Lordship.— Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury, 

I rise  to  endeavour  to  perform  my  duty  to  Mr.  Hatchard,  under  circum- 
stances which  are  certainly  rather  novel,  and  not  remarkably  agreeable  to 
the  person  who  has  to  perform  that  task.  The  course  which  my  learned 
friend,  whose  avocations  have  called  him  elsewhere,  has  pursued,  (not  retir- 
ing from  it  while  he  had  any  thing  else  to  do,  but  having  performed  all 
the  duty  which  he  to-day  owes  to  those  who,  to  use  his  expression,  have 
sent  him  here ; the  course  he  has  pursued)  is  an  extraordinary,  and  I think 
rather  an  alarming  one;  for  he  tells  you,  that  he  has  been  sent  here  by  the 
command  of  the  legislative  hotly  of  the  Island  of  Antigua.  The  legislative 
body  send  my  learned  friend  here  as  the  prosecutor  for  an  alleged  libel 
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•gainst  some  individual  who  formerly  constituted!  a part  of  the  commuru'fr 
of  that  island  ! I will  venture  to  say,  in  the  hearing,  and  subject  to  the  cor- 
rection of  as  learned  and  as  well-informed  a person  as  ever  presided  in  the 
seat  of  justice,  that  the  thing  is  done  now  for  the  first  time.  I know  that 
persons  who  have  formerly,  much  to  their  own  honour  and  to  the  advantage 
of  thecountry,  tilled  the  office  which,  unworthily  compared  to  them,  I have 
now  the  honour  to  fill,  have  been  instructed  to  prosecute  before  juries,  that 
often  and  often  they  have  been  so  ordered  by  the  Commons’  House  of  Par- 
liament to  prosecute;  but  ill  what  case’  For  libels  against  private  indivi- 
duals, to  whom  and  to  each  and  every  of  whom,  the  courts  of  our  country 
are  open  to  receive  their  individual  complaints,  and  who  ought,  in  this  place, 
at  least,  in  this  sacred  sanctuary  of  justice,  to  meet  those  whom  they  would 
accuse,  without  any  extraordinary  or  unnatural  influence  to  be  cast  into 
their  scale.  The  cases — the  only  cases  in  which  any  thing  is  admitted  that 
in  the  slightest  degree  differs  from  that  which  I state  to  be  the  condition  of 
all  English  subjects,  is  the  case  where,  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, a branch  of  the  legislature  commands  its  officer  to  institute  a pro- 
secution for  something  that  affects  the  security  of  the  state  ; but  it  is  the 
first  time,  in  the  course  of  a longer  experience  in  this  place,  than  consider- 
ing that  the  days  pass  on,  and  that  one  is  hastening  forward  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  them,  one  has  a pleasure  to  recollect ; after  a long  experience  in 
this  place,  it  is  the  first  time,  that  my  mind  has  had  the  affliction  of  being 
told,  that  the  prosecution  against  which  I have  to  contend,  was  instituted 
by  the  order  of  any  legislative  body  ! If  my  learned  friend  were  here,  in  a 
condition,  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  to  reply  to  me  upon  this  topic,  I know 
perfectly  well,  the  fertility  of  his  mind  and  the  resources  of  it,  and  that 
he  would  have  something  that  might,  at  least  for  a moment,  stand  in  the  place 
of  an  answer  to  the  observation ; but  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  it  van- 
ishes into  empty  air — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

My  learned  friend,  let  it  be  recollected,  in  stating  who  it  was  that  sent 
him  here,  refers  to  the  very  respectable  gentleman  whom  he  designated  as 
his  honourable  friend. — I am  afraid  I dare  not  presume  so  far — it  supposes 
something  of  intimacy  with  him,  of  which  I have  not  the  honour;  I respect 
the  honourable  individual,  though  I cannot  claim  his  private  friendship.  My 
learned  friend  stated,  without  any  qualification,  that  this  prosecution,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  instituted  for  this  purpose,  and  under  these  orders.  What ! the  eight 
Colonial  Aides-dc-Camps  of  the  deceased  Sir  James  Leith  are  to  have  the 
whole  weight  of  the  legislative  body  of  Antigua  to  bear  down  a London 
bookseller,  who  is  supposed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  them?-— 
But  my  learned  friend  (for  it  would  have  been  much  too  bold  to  have  stated 
that,  in  an  English  court  of  justice)  statesthat  this,  forsooth  ! isa  libel  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  various  objects  which  he  states  to  be- 
long to  the  prosecution,  on  some  of  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to 
make  a few  remarks  to  you.  One  of  them  was  to  preserve  the  admin*tratior> 
of  justice  in  His  Majesty’s  West  India  Islands  pure,  and  to  protect  the 
characters  of  those  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  purity 
to  that  administration,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tenth  licport  of  the 
African  institution  is  a libel  upon  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Island  of  Antigua. 
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Gentlemen,  it  is  a stalking-horse,  in  order  to  captivate  you  and  to  run 
away  with  you,  to  talk  of  this  being  a libel  upon  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Island  of  Antigua.  W'liat  is  it  that  is  said  of  the  Grand  Jury — I pa  s by 
the  rest  of  it  to  return  to  it  presently — to  dismiss  this,  which  ( state  to  be 
an  attempt  to  carry  away  unfairly  your  sober  judgments,  and  to  make 
you  believe  you  are  called  upon  to  do  that  to-day,  which  you  would  do 
readily  and  willingly  on  any  occasion,  to  protect  the  pure  administration  of 
justice  in  the  most  remote  part  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions.  What  is  said 
here?  that  a cause  of  complaint  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
island,  and  that  they  refused  to  find  a bill;  to  which  my  learned  friend, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  the  tone  of  his  voice,  says,  because  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  every  man  who  constitutes  one  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
keeps  slaves— every  man  there  has  an  interest  in  holding  up  every  thing 
which  bis  neighbours  do  in  the  treatment  of  slaves;  and,  therefore,  when 
you  present  a bill  to  the  Grand  Jury,  even  by  order  of  the  Governor,  (a 
thing  better  spared  than  practised,)  you  cannot  get  justice  done,  if  the  mat- 
ter be  the  ill  treatment  of  a slave  I Why,  gentlemen,  if  that  had  found  its 
way  into  the  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  I should  have  found  tlio 
labours  of  to-day  much  more  severe  than  they  are.  If  the  reporter  had 
said,  the  Grand  Jury:  of  the  Island  of  Antigua  refused  to  interfere,  how- 
ever plain  the  question  before  them ; if  they  had  viewed  the  dead  hotly  of 
a slave,  who,  at  an  advanced  period  of  tier  pregnancy,  had  had  that  which, 
thank  God ! we  know  only  by  the  reports  of  the  treatment,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, has  sometimes  obtained  in  those  scenes  of  melancholy  inflic- 
tions.— I say,  supposed  to  have  sometimes  obtained, — if  it  had  been  said, 
upon  a view  of  a dead  body,  and  a charge  of  murder  against  a white  mas- 
ter, the  Grand  Jury  had  passed  on  to  other  matters,  and  had  refused  to  find 
a bill,  they  would  not  have  heard  my  voice  saying,  that  it  was  not  a libel 
upon  them.  Hut  is  it  a libel  upon  them  to  say,  merely,  that  they  refused  to 
find  a bill  > — Look  to  the  tables  before  Parliament,  and  see  how  persons  ac- 
cused before  magistrates  in  this  our  country,  are  dealt  with,  and  you  will 
find,  that  the  number  of  those  against  whom  bills  are  presented  before 
Grand  Juries,  and  who  are  put  upon  trial,  is  every  year  much  smaller  than 
that  of  persons  who  have  been  charged  before  magistrates.  I think  1 could 
yenture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a year  in  which  there  are  not  very  many 
scores — I should  think  some  hundreds  in  London  and  Middlesex  alone — 
against  whom  complaints  have  been  made,  before  magistrates,  on  oath,  of 
the  commission  of  Monies,  which  charges,  notwithstanding,  the  Grand  Ju- 
ries returned,  saying — nut  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge,  ami 
that  the  party  is  innocent — no;  but  saying,  “ Ignoramus” — “ We  do  not  find 
the  bill.”  Now,  all  that  is  said,  against  this  Grand  Jury  of  the  Island  of 
Antigua,  is,  that  a bill  of  indictment  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  to  be 
presented  to  the  Grand  Jury,  but  that  it  was  not  found.  This  is  charged 
as  a libel.  Mr.  Hatchard,  who  is  a mere  scape-goat,  to  whom,  in  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  my  learned  friend’s  speech,  there 
was  an  invitation,  that  he  should  make  his  peace  on  very  cheap  terms,  if 
terms  could  be  cheap,  which  involved  a dereliction  of  his  character  :u;d 
Iris  honour;  and  the  African  Institution  might  make  their  deliverance 
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upon  very  cheap  terms,  if  baseness  were  consistent  with  those  principles 
on  which  they  have  acted  in  the  administration  of  that  Institution — my 
learned  friend  has  thrown  out,  that  upon  these  cheap  terms, — if  they  do 
not  appear  to  men  of  honour  to  be  extremely  cheap, — Mr.  Hatchard  may 
to-day  go  free. 

I am  much  more  anxious,  as  it  respects  the  character  of  the  publication, 
and  those  from  whom  the  publication  proceeded,  either  as  it  respects  the 
original  information  communicated  to  them,  upon  which  they  acted  in  the 
most  perfect  good  faith,  and  in  the  persuasion  that  they  were  stating  that 
which  was  capable  of  proof,  and  proof  by  very  many  witnesses ; I am 
much  more  anxious  to  deliver  the  author,  the  printer,  and  the  publisher, 
from  any  imputation  of  a libel  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  than 
upon  that  which  remains  afterwards  to  lie  discussed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  come  to  consider  what  remains  upon  this  re- 
cord ; aud  here  l persuade  myself,  that  I shall  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
my  Lord  along  with  me  in  the  observations  I have  to  make. — What  is  a li- 
bel? A libel  is  a slander  against  the  character  of  some  individual ; and  if 
that  individual  will  come  into  court  in  order  to  complain  that  he  has  been 
traduced  by  a written  libel — if  his  name  bo  John  Thomson,  (to  borrow  a 
name  for  the  purpose,) -and  the  libeller  sa/s  of  JohtrThomson,  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  any  crime  which  rend  rs  him  a disgrace  to  society,  he  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  say,  that  he  published  that  libel  of  John 
Thomson  : — but,  if  intending  to  libel  John  Thomson,  the  writer  of  the 
publication  says,  a certain  man  who  lives  at  the  corner  of  a certain  street, 
near  to  a great  square,  and  who  has  in  his  window  a golden  canister,  com- 
mitted such  and  such  a crime,  John  Thomson  cannot  come  into  court, 
and  say  that  is  a libel  of  a:,d  concerning  him,  without  doing  something 
more;  he  must  allege,  that  that  description  of  the  man  who  lives  at  the 
corner  of  a certain  street,  near  to  a great  square,  and  who  has  in  his  win- 
dow a golden  canister,  is  of  and  concerning  him  John  Thomson : — and  it 
Ss  not  enough,  that  he  puts  it  upon  the  record,  but  he  must  prove  it  by 
some  person  who  will  swear  that  he  understood  it  to  relate  to  John  Thom- 
son ; and  then  it  is  open  to  those  who  conduct  the  defence,  to  ask  the 
cause  of  his  belief. 

Gentlemen,  I will  not  mention  the  name,  but  I remember  very  early  in 
my  professional  life,  before  I was  called  to  the  bar,  being  present  when  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  period  in  which  we  have  lived, 
who  very  soon  left  us  to  serve  his  country  in  a most  distinguished  station, 
and  most  difficult  in  which  his  country  could  require  those  services — I 
mean  Mr.  Pitt; — and  another  great  man,  a friend  of  mine,  the  present 
Lord  Erskine,  being  concerned  for  a person  charged  with  a libel ; the  de- 
scription of  the  prosecution  was,  that  he  was  tall  and  proud.  A witness 
was  called  into  the  box,  to  say  that  was  of  and  concerning  the  prosecutor, 
and  the  witness  was  cross-examined. — “ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
the  prosecutor,  (I  choose  locall  him  so,  toavoid  thenaine,)  is  tall  and  proud 
u Why,  you  will  agree  with  me  he  is  tall.”  4‘  Yes,  yes;  but  will  you 
say  he  is  proud?”  That  was  a difficult  question,  to  the  friend  of  the  mao  de- 
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scribed  as  proud;  but  the  witness  felt  no  difficulty;  he  said,  “To  people  in 
general  I have  no  doubt  that  the  person  of  whom  you  are  speaking  is  con- 
. #idered  to  be  proud;  his  manners  are  retired  with  respect  to  strangers;  I, 
who  have  been  honoured  by  his  acquaintance  and  intimacy,  know  that  he 
is  very  atfable  and  a very  kind  man,  but  1 have  reason  to  believe  those  who 
do  uot  know  him  so  well,  consider  him  as  proud : there  are  two  qualities, 
one  which  does  belong  to  him  eminently,  for  he  is  tall,  and  the  other,  that 
the  world  ascribes,  that  he  is  proud.”  Now  to  apply  that:  suppose,  among 
the  Aides-de-Camps  of  Sir  Janies  Leith,  there  had  been  any  gentleman  re- 
markable, not  for  that  for  which  1 have  no  doubt  in  the  world  the  learned 
and  re9j>ectable  person  who  has  been  called  as  a witness,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  island  hod  to  look  for  advice  as  Attorney-General,  was  remarkable; 
suppose,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  some  extraordinary  absurdity 
of  manners,  or  some  extreme  deformity  of  person,  and  a person  had  said, 
that  soldier,  that  remarkable  Aidc-de-Camp  of  Sir  James  Leith,  that  man 
who  was  always  dancing  about  like  a merry-andrew;  suppose  he  had  said. 
Saint  Vitus’s  dance,  or  any  malady  that  made  him  a little  unsteady ; or  with- 
out putting  that  which  might  give  any  body  offence,  describing  some  per- 
sonal remarkable  circumstance  about  him ; and,  tben,  it  had  been  said,  why, 
he  cart-whipped  his  slave  four  months  gone  with-child ; this  was  repre- 
sented to  tlie  Governor,  the  Governor  reprimanded  the  gentleman  fur  it, 
gave  the  woman  some  money,  and  told  the  gentleman  he  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services:  upon  which  this  dancing  gentleman,  following 
up  the  description  1 have  supposed,  took  offence;  dressed  up  one  of  his 
.slave-boys  in  his  own  uniform,  and  sent  him,  with  an  insulting  message, 
lo  the  Governor.  Suppose  the  gentleman's  brother  had  been  called,  and 
asked — whom  do  you  understand  to  be  represented  by  this  Aide-de-Camp, 
who  was  reprimanded  by  the  Governor  ? — he  would  sav.  My  brother,  the 
.Attorney-General,  because  he  is  described  by  a circumstance  which  belong* 
to  him ; he  has  a complaint  which  makes  him  unsteady  in  his  walk;  and 
I am  sure,  by  bis  being  described  as  dancing  about,  every  body  so  under- 
stood it.  If  that  had  been  charged  as  a libel  of  and  concerning  this  gen  tle- 
jnan,  it  would  have  been  a question  to  be  left  to  you,  whether  the  libel 
was  not  mcaDt  to  apply  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  slated  to  allude ; 
not  that  l mean  to  pul  any  case  disrespectful  to  the  learned  gentleman,  who 
has  been  called  in;  1 say,  I mean  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible respect. 

. But  let  us  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  the  libel  in  question,  and  see  whe- 
ther there  is  a possibility,  whilst  the  law  of  England  continues  as  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Hatchard,  or  any  body  else,  can  be  said  to  be  within  the  present  in- 
dictment. The  libel  itself  speaks  of  one  individual,  and  one  individual 
alone  ; not  of  eight,  not  of  any  number  exceeding  one,  but  one  individual 
alone,  and  without  any  thing  to  separate  him  from  the  other  seven  Aides- 
de-Camps,  who  were  equally  Colonial  Aides-de-Camps  to  Sir  James  Leith, 
at  the  time  to  which  it  has  reference.  What  is  the  evidence  wc  have  upon 
the  subject?  Is  tliere  any  application  of  it  to  any  one  of  them  ? Th4 
•..  Vol.  ill.— No.  VI.  ' 3 Q 
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learned  Attorney-General  tell*  you,  there  were  but  eight  Aides-dc-Camps  m 
the  island. 

Mr.  Richardson. — The  indictment  charges  it  to  be  a libel  of  and  con- 
cerning some  one  of  the  eight. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — Gentlemen,  pursuing  that  I was  speaking 
of,  the  evidence — and  it  is  convenient  what  my  learned  friend  has  suggested 
to  inef  because  this  13  the  proper  place  to  call  your  attention  to  it, — the  libel 
is  of  and  concerning  sonic  one  of  eight  persons:  you  cannot  sav,  by  your 
verdict,  we  nre  of  opinion  Mr.  Hatchard  has  published  a libel  of  and  con- 
cerning some  one  of  eight  persons;  it  would  be  a bad  venlict.  You  must 
say,  upon  your  oaths,  we  are  of  opinion,  upon  the  evidence  l>efore  us,  that 
the  defendant  is  guilty  of  publishing  a libel  against  A.  B.  or  C.  D.,  or  any 
other  of  the  two  combined  letters  in  the  alphabet,  describing  Christian  and 
sirnnines, — he  is  guilty  of  publishing  this  of  and  concerning  one  particular 
Individual:  let  us  see,  uhoin  we  can  say. — Was  it  the  Attorney* General, 
•Mr.  Horsford  ? I asked  the  witness : he  says,  no;  there  is  nothing  that  points 
'to  me  particularly  ; it  would  be  easv  to  point  to  me  : — he  might  say,  a man 
holding,  and  if  he  meant  to  apply  this  to  him,  holding  and  disgracing  one 
•of  the  highest  legal  situations  in  the  island ; nobody,  after  that,  would  have 
'doubted,  that  he  united  the  character  of  Aide-dc-Camp  to  Sir  James  Leith, 
with  the  highest  legal  situation,  short  of  that  of  a Judge,  intho  island.  If  it 
was  said  of  a person,  so  designating  him,  who  could  have  doubled  it  meant 
Mr.  Paul  Horsford,  the  Attorney-General'  But  he  goes  on  and  tells  you,  k 
is  impossible  for  any  man  alive  to  single  out  any  one  of  these  persons  to 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  apply,  more  than  10  another ; for,  as  to  all  of  them, 
it  is  false.  •«  I had  the  means  of  knowing,”  he  says,  **  if  any  such  complaint 
•was  madr*  to  the  Governor;  I must  have  known  if  any  indictment  was 
preferred,  and  the  draught  of  it  must  have  had  my  signature,  to  authorize  its 
going  to  the  Grand  Jury ; I must  have  known  of  the  reprimand  of  the  Go- 
vernor, and  the  dismissal  of  the  Aide  de-Camp  ; and  I cannot  give  you  any 
one  by  conjecture,  imagination,  or  guess,  on  whom  you  can  allix  this: 
but  there  is  not  one  of  the  eight  to  whom  you  conk),  and  if  you  called 
not  only  me,  but  if  you  called  the  whole  white  population,  there  is  not  a 
man  who  could  tell  you  of  what  name  you  could  assert,  in  a special  verdict, 
that  Mr.  Hatchard  was  guilty  of  publishing  this  of  and  concerning  that  in* 
dividual." 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  a little  what  belongs  more  to  the  case  now 
presented  before  you.  I am  one  of  the  last  persons  who  ought  to  attempt  to 
mislead  you  upon  the  law  that  belongs  to  this  case ; but,  to  be  sure,  before 
you  find  Mr.  Hatchard  guilty,  you  must  be  persuaded  he  had  an  intention 
to  fabricate  some  story  to  bring  these  gentlemen,  or  some  one  of  them, 
(leaving  it  to  find  its  way  into  the  eight  as  it  might,)  into  disgrace  or  dis- 
repute. Gentlemen,  I regret  exceedingly  the  course  which  my  learned 
friend  has  been  ordered  to  take.  It  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  cannot  fail  to  attend  the  legislative  body  ordering  prosecutions. 
It  will  be  much  belter  to  leave  persons  who  feel  that  their  individual  com- 
fort, satisfaction,  and  character,  have  been  broken  in  upon,  to  find  their 
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owti  Way,  tvhich  they  do,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  into  a court  of 
justice,  to  seek  redress:  rather  than  to  attempt,  by  influence  and  authority, 
to  give  effect  to  that  which  wounds  neither  their  individual  comfort,  satis- 
faction, nor  character,  if  it  be  founded  in  fact  and  justice.  My  learned 
friend  is  .ordered  to  take  the  course  he  has  taken  to-day.  To  me,  who 
have  known  him  thirty  years,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  his  discre-* 
lion  and  prudence  in  the  management  of  business,  it  was  not  necessary  he 
should  tell  me  he  was  acting  under  orders . It  is  an  expression  we  should 
pse  as  to  a particular  client,  who  orders  one  not  to  refer  a cause,  or  to  call 
witnesses,  when  one’s  own  judgment  inclines  one  not:  but  here  i3  a legis- 
lative enactment  of  the  island,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Best  shall  be  called  here— 
he  has  on  advantage,  that  he  is  a legislator  here;  and  there  is  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Antigua , ordering  him  not  only  to  conduct  this  prosecution, 
but  to  conduct  it  in  a certain  mode  and  manner. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend,  in  his  other  character,  of  a member  of  the 
British  legislature,  has  an  opportunity  of  discussing  all  the  topics  he  has  ad- 
dressed to  you  to-day ; and  he  cannot  exercise  it  too  often,  either  for  his 
own  honour  and  credit,  or  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  hear  him,  and 
to  assist  in  the  deliberation  of  great  matters  of  state.  I am  sorry  that  my 
learned  friend,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  discussing  all  these  questions  on 
the  effect  of  policy  to  be  exercised  as  to  the  African  population,  taken  from 
home  and  transplanted  into  the  West  Indu  s,  or  the  conduct  of  W bites  to- 
wards them,  or  the  effect  of  regulations  there,  should  have  thought  this  a 
convenient  place  to  introduce  those  topics.  I w ill  abstain  from  following 
the  example.  I am  one  of  those  who  think  there  is  much  mischief  in 
these  discussions,  and  that  wise  men  would  have  paused  a good  deal,  be- 
fore they  would  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  compelled  to  institute  a pro- 
secution, to  vindicate  character  from  a libel  against  an  individual,  that 
might  by  possibility  be  attended  with  such  consequences.  My  learned  friend 
knows,  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  these  gentlemen  complain, 
that  that  population  to  which  lie  has  alluded,  and  which  I shall  keep  as 
clear  of  as  possible,  are  persons  who  read,  and  read  with  avidity , every 
thing  that  passes  in  this  country  with  respect  to  their  condition; — that 
every  thing  that  passes  in  another  place,  (where  it  muRl  pass,  where  it  is 
not  matter  of  choice  whether  it  shall  pass  or  not,  where  the  interests  of  the 
community,  including  their  happiness  and  comfort,  arc  paramount  consi- 
derations, which  must  have  their  period  and  dav  for  deliberation,  discussion, 
and  determination,)  is  read  by  them.  I say,  a wise  and  prudent  mail 
would  have  paused  a good  deal  before  became  into  a court  of  justice,  if  he 
could  avoid  it,  to  urge  any  of  those  topics,  so  inflammable,  so  dangerous, 
so  capable  of  misrepresentation  and  of  inflammation,  to  the  extent  my 
learned  friend  has  put  them. 

Sure,  I am,  the  present  prosecution  might  well  have  been  spared.  What 
is  it  that  induces  any  man  to  institute  a prosecution  fora  libel  ? — Are  there 
not  many  persons  here,  besides  the  speaker,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
libels,  and  libels  out  of  number,  who  hare  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ob- 
trude them  on  the  consideration  of  courts  of  justice?  But  there  sometimes 
frri.es  a period  at  which  a patient  man,  who  is  uot  disposed  to  make  hi* 
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complaint,  may  find  it  necessary,  notwithstanding,  to  come,  where  he  be-< 
lieves  there  is  a malignant  libeller,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his 
feme,  and  ruining  his  peace  and  that  of  his  family,  puts  into  the  world, 
knowingly  and  purposely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mischief,  that  which  be 
brings  into  court  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment  for  a libel  to  punish  the  of- 
fender. 

Now  what  is  the  character  of  that  on  which  you  are  called  on  to-day  to 
decide;  and  what  is  the  object  of  those  who  have  sent  my  learned  friend 
here,  under  the  legislative  order,  to  make  these  the  subjects  of  discussion, 
knowing  ihat  what  passes  here  will  be  read  in  Antigua? — And  it  is  the 
knowing  that,  makes  me  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  I owe  Mr.  Hatchard, 
little  satisfactorily  to  myself.  I am  ill  at  case.  God  knows,  I do  the  best 
things  badlr,  but  I am  far  short  of  feeling  satisfaction  here : when  1 am 
about  to  submit  a sentiment  to  you,  I am  pulled  back  by  the  spectre  of 
consequences  that  would  arise.  1 feel,  that  however  causelessly  this  is 
brought  here,  by  those  who  have  sent  tny  learned  friend,  I most  endeavour 
to  do  my  duty  as  a good  citizen  to  tbc  state,  as  a friend  to  the  black  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Indies,  and  no  less  a friend  to  the  white;  for  where,  in 
Britain,  can  be  found  a man  who  can  feel  a disposition  to  be  an  enemy  to 
the  white  population?  I hope  they  have  not  got  the  length  of  saying, 
every  white  man  must  be  an  enemy  to  the  whites  in  the  West  Indies, 
who  wishes  to  increase  the  security,  and  exalt  the  character  of  those  who 
constitute  that  population,  by  exterminating  abuses  which,  in  every  com- 
munity, art  unfortunately  to  be  found.  Unless  such  men  must  necessarily 
be  the  enemies  of  the  white  population  of  the  West  Indies,  there  is  no 
person  who  fecit  an  interest  on  my  side  of  the  case,  who  is  not  only  not  an 
enemy  to  them,  but  who  does  not  show,  in  every  moment,  and  does  not 
feel  in  every  pulsation  of  his  heart,  that  he  is  the  kindest  friend  of  that  po- 
pulation. My  learned  friend  talks  of  the  numbers  and  physical  strength,  and 
talks  of  the  comparative  condition  of  this  part  of  the  community  and  the 
other  ; but  this  I will  say,  if  any  body  thinks  it  worth  while  to  remember 
what  I say,  that  the  best  protection  ia  kindness  and  Christian  affection,  to 
those  placed  under  their  authorities,  and  that  those,  who  have  laboured  to 
bring  forward  this  reformed  and  improved  condition,  are  the  best  friends  of 
both. 

Now,  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  bookseller,  (he  wants  no  introduction  m this 
place,)  he  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  metro- 
polis ; he  has  been  carrying  on  a business,  always  attended  with  peril  and 
danger,  in  a manner  to  exempt  him,  (until  the  legislative  body  of  Antigua 
have  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted,)  not  only  from  prosecution,  hut  from 
reproach.  Look  at  the  shelves  of  his  warehouse,  the  contents  of  them  are 
calculated  to  promote  and  increase  science  and  useful  knowledge ; to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  the  moral  fitness  of  mankind;  and,  I will  venture  to  say, 
that  no  man,  who  will  go  out  a purchaser  from  his  shop,  can  make  a selec- 
tion which  has  not  the  object  of  making  him  a better  man  than  he  was  be- 
fore the  purchase.  This  is  the  man  to-day  brought  before  you,  for  publish- 
ing a libel  on  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Island  of  Antigua ; an  unnamed  and 
undesignated  individual;  a nol-to  be- found  individual ! I ant  obliged  to 
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take  liberties  with  language,  (o  describe  the  anomalous  condition  of  men— 
not  to-be-found — This  man  of  virtue  and  integrity,  is  supposed  to  hare 
published  this,  with  a view  to  traduce  the  character,  either  of  the  Grand 
Jury  in  its  aggregate  character,  or  some  one  of  eight  individuals  who  fill 
the  character  of  Aidea-de-Camps  of  Sir  James  Leith. 

Well,  but  my  learned  friend  is  not  ordered  by  his  supreme  authority  to 
consider  Mr.  Halchard  meant  any  thing  wrong— he  did  not  tell  you  so — 
he  does  not  state  it  if  he  had  been ; and  I am  sure  he  would  tell  you,  he  be- 
lieves Mr.  Hatchard  never  read  the  Tenth  Report  till  after  the  prosecution. 
But  a bookseller,  who  sells  a book,  must  be  taken  to  have  read  it  I am 
not  attempting  to  deceive  you ; but  Mr.  Hatchard,  by  my  learned  friend, 
is  considered  so  innocent,  that  you  could  not  fail  to  observe  bow  concerned 
be  was  to  let  him  walk  away,  and  tell  his  family,  " Oh,  it  was  but  a sum- 
mer’s cloud  ; there  is  no  interruption  to  our  happiness ; nobody  believed  I 
was  malignant ! I was  the  instrument  of  doing  something  that  brought 
me  within  the  form  of  an  indictment,  but  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  I go 
free.”  Upon  what  terms?  “ Why,"  says  my  learned  friend,  “ only  give  up 
your  author ; that  is  all  we  want  of  you."  And  then  my  learned  friend’s 
own  mind  immediately  suggested  to  him  the  probable  condition  of  the  au- 
thor. “ He  is  in  Antigua,"  says  my  learned  friend — “ Is  he  in  Antigua  > 
— give  up  your  author" — He  knows  that  Mr.  Hatchard  cannot  give  up  his 
author. 

Well,  but  then  the  African  Institution ; what  will  you  do  about  them  ? 
Why,  I have  told  you  already,  they  have  not  desired  me  to  conceal  it — in 
their  title-page,  it  is  staled  to  be  the  Tenth  Report  of  that  Afrit  an  Institu- 
tion. Why,  I think,  we  might  as  well  have  had  an  indictment  against 
them.  My  learned  friend  gave  us  a hint  at  the  persons  composing  that 
body.  It  would  have  been  a very  good  indictment,  on  the  precedent  of  the 
present,  to  have  said,  that  all  the  African  Institution,  or  some  one  of 
them,  (I  have  seen  such  indictments,  where  they  know  very  little  about  in- 
dictments,) that  all  or  some  one  of  the  African  Institution  published  this; 
and,  therefore,  you,  the  jury,  be  so  good  as  to  find  out  some  one;  I will 
give  the  names  of  all,  and,  as  it  is  published  in  their  names,  find  out  one 
which  you  can  say  you  will  find  guilty  of  haring  published  it.  Well,  but 
the  African  Institution  published  this  with  a malicious  intent  to  injure 
cither  the  Grand  Jury,  or  some  of  these  individuals,  the  Aides-de  Camps 
of  Sir  James  Leith.  The  African  Institution  consists  of  persons  who  I 
hope  will  be  spared,  by  the  providence  of  God,  long  to  add  to  the  blessings 
they  have  for  many  years  been  conferring  on  their  country,  in  various  forms 
and  shapes ; and  if  it  should  please  God  now  to  make  an  end  of  their  use- 
ful career,  we  shall,  as  to  some  of  them  in  particular,  find  their  titles  in  the 
page  of  history,  among. I the  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind.  They 
have  been  labouring  incessantly  to  break  the  chains  of  bondage,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  scenes  of  horror,  desolation,  and  bloodshed,  which  tore  parents 
from  their  children,  and  children  from  their  parents,  and  took  them  to  a 
foreign  shore,  to  endure  great  hardships  in  the  voyage,  their  lives  not  being 
mended  after  the  transatlantic  voyage— they  have  for  twenty  years  been  la- 
bouring, with  splendid  co-adjutors,  who  ate  gone  to  their  silent  graves— 
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And  have  found  still  much  to  be  dnoe.  I repeal  it  again,  they  have  done 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  lllack  population,  anil  at  the  same  time  for  the  bee 
ucfit  of  the  Whites,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

In  their  anxious  desire  of  doing  this,  they  communicate  to  each  other, 
and,  by  the  press,  to  the  public,  the  Reports  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  which  they  are  distinguished  members:  they  cannot  record  the 
.transactions  in  the  West  Indies  as  eye-witnesses;  but  they  have  instituted 
the  means  of  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  to  be  found  there,  from  whom  they  receive  what  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  be  authentic,  correct,  ami  fair  representations  of 
scenes  they  think  it  necessary  to  communicate.  May  it  not  hap|>en — must 
it  not  happen,  in  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  mortals  are  placed,  that 
in  all  such  transactions  error  may  occasionally  creep  in,  and  be  introduced! 
May  it  not  happen  that  a humane  and  benevolent  person,  known  to  be 
corresponding  with  the  Institution  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Africa  here  in  Englaud,  may  be  imposed  upon  by  benevolent  persons 
who  wisli  to  promote  their  object,  who  are  themselves  imposed  upon  as  to  '' 
the  fact  they  narrate,  and  perhaps  in  too  glowing  colours  observe  upon? 

Is  it  quite  inconsistent  with  our  experience  to  believe,  that  those  who  are 
anxious  to  make  these  subjects,  subjects  of  public  and  popular  discussion, 
to  have  them  made  the  subject  of  tract  upon  tract,  and  treatise  upon  trea- 
tise, till  we  are  tired  of  the  postman  bringing  them  to  onr  door ; — is  it 
quite  inconsistent  with  our  experience  to  know,  persons  may  he  found  in 
the  community  of  the  West  Indies,  who  will  send  what  they  know  to  be> 
false,  to  a person  who  they  know  is  likely  to  communicate  it  to  those  whom 
he  corresponds  with  at  home,  to  draw  their  reports  into  disgrace,  and 
make  them  afraid  of  going  on  with  the  work,  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  ? 

Well,  but  my  learned  friend  says,  “ Mr.  llatcliard,  give  up  (lie  author:'' 

— he  knows  he  cannot ; but  says  lie,  “ Now, let  the  African  institution  give 
up  their  author; — what  liave  they  done  to  quiet  the  feelings  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  or  the  unnamed,  undescribeil,  nol-yet-found 
Aide-de-Camp  of  Sir  James  Leith?” — What  have  they  doner — svhy,  my 
learned  friend  told  you,  that  by  possibility  you  might  hear  of  some  papirs 
which  have  been  published  by  the  African  Institution,  that  if  they  should 
be  produced — (now  that  was  very  safe — without  telling  )0u  a word  of  their 
contents,  he  says,)  “ if  they  should  be  produced,  1 w ill  convince  you  they  are 
much  worse  than  the  original  thing  of  which  1 complain.”  They  are  not 
produced,  and  I will  not  go  a step  beyond  what  the  evidence  entitles 
me  to  go.  I have  received  instructions,  from  my  Lord,  how  far  we  can  go 
on  the  subject;  but  this  I will  state  to  )ou,  that  the  Tenth  Report,  con- 
taining that  piece  stated  to  be  a libel,  was  published,  and  afterwards 
omitted  in  a second  edition,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martineau, 
the  respectable  solicitor  fur  the  prosecution.  Very  well;  has  anything 
been  done  by  this  unconscious  offender  ? by  this  man  who  believed  every 
syllable,  ami  every  iota  of  that  which  was  committed  to  paper,  to  remove 
the  effect  supposed  to  he  produced  by  this  publication  ? My  learned 
friend  says,  “ Give  up  the  author,”  1 said,  just  now,  that  would  be  cheap, 
because  we  should  have  gone  away,  or  gone  to  the  next  cause  long  ago  : 
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•but  if  these  persons  had  done  that,  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence? My  learned  friend  says, — A pebble  that  fails  from  a height 
iaJis  with  a weight ; according  as  men  by  their  extraordinary  virtues 
have  exalted  themselves,  condescend  to  acts  of  meanness,  baseness,  and 
treachery,  so  their  fall,  like  the  fall  of  the  fallen  angels,  is  more  to  be  de- 
-plon.  il  than  the  fail  of  ordinary  men,  who  have  not  raised  themselves  to  that 
elevation : and  what  is  proposed  to  those  gentlemen,  of  whom  my  learned 
friend  cannot  speak  without  covering  them  with  praise,  and  mentioning 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wlioie  world  esteem  them  ? What  is  pro* 
posed,  is  this " You  did  not  fabricate  this;  we  know  you  are  above  doing 
it,  Mr.  Hatchard ; we  know  that  you  received  it  from  some  correspondent 
in  the  West  Indies ; give  us  the  name  of  your  correspondent,  and  you  shall 
go  free/’  Gentlemen,  I wish  I could,  as  an  individual,  claim  more  of  in- 
timate knowledge  with  these  illustrious  persons  than  1 can  presume  to  do 
without  arrogance  and  vanity;  but  1 should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to 
them,  in  their  congregated  character, — and  to  each  of  them,  royal  and  ilT 
tustrious  as  one  is,  and  not  more  distinguished  by  his  descent  and  title, 
than  by  his  virtues  and  inestimable  qualities,— I should  take  an  opportunity 
of  saying,  or  if  not,  I should  feel — you  have  forfeited  your  claim  to  public 
estimation,  you  have  laboured  long  to  pass  your  life  honourably  and  for 
the  benelit  of  the  public ; but  in  a moment  of  folly,  to  protect  yourselves 
from  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  you  have  for- 
gotten all  that  is  due  to  the  labours  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  the  cha- 
racter to  which  you  are  exalted,  and,  to  his  ruin  and  destruction,  given  up 
a man,  who,  without  intending  harm,  has  sent  a communication  which  you 
have  innocently  passed  into  the  world.  The  tiling  is  impossible:  these 
gentlemen,  at  the  time  they  printed  it,  believed  it ; and  if  the  island  of 
Antigua  come  here,  which  l do  not  mean  to  question,  that  the  matter  may 
be  examined  in  one  of  our  courts  of  justice,  and  that  if  injury  has  attached 
upon  any  person,  his  character  may  be  restored ; all  that  they  have  had ; my 
learned  friend  knows  that  they  have  had  it  long  ago;  but  if  it  were  neces* 
sary,  here,  now,  not  for  me,  the  humble  advocate,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Institution,  who  are  called  upon  by  my  learned  friend, or  I would  not  intro- 
duce them  here  to-day  ; — l say,  that  which  they  do  not  say  tardily  now— . 
which  they  do  not  say  in  the  last  moment  when  they  are  on  trial  for  their 
character,  and  when  Mr.  Hatchard  U on  trial,  whether  guilty  or  not,  but 
which  they  have  said  as  soon  as  they  could  with  justice  and  truth  say  it — 
and  in  no  sparing  terms— they  have  a perfec  t conviction,  that  the  story,  as 
it  is  related,  with  respect  to  any  of  the  Aides-de-Camps  of  Sir  James  Leith, 
upon  the  record  read  to  you,  has  been  transmitted  to  them  by  a person 
who  believed  every  thing  he  wrote;  but  they  are  satisfied  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it.  I have  told  you  I would  not  go  beyond  that  which  the 
evidence  justifies,  and  1 will  not.  The  Tenth  Report  has  been  published, 
containing  this: — the  Tenth  Re|>ort,  a new  edition,  has  been  published— 
Strictly,  1 cannot  ask  what  it  contains.  , 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — Even  if  you  had  it  in  evidence,  it  does  not 
apply. 

.Mr.  Attorney-General. — No,  my  Lord.— Gentlemen,  I will  not  tres- 
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pan  on  the  role  of  law  laid  down  by  my  Lord,  I will  not  ask  what  it  con- 
tains; but,  in  the  first  edition,  the  libel  complained  of  was  published, 
and  the  African  Institution  has  published  a second  edition,  in  which  it  » 
omitted. 

Gentlemen,  I regret  having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time;  but  I 
found  it  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  nty  learned  friend’s  address,  hav- 
ing taken  care  to  take  as  little  as  possible,  because  1 know  that  this  case 
ill  deserves  it,  except  as  it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  mischief ; for 
it  will  find  its  way  to  those  places  where  every  thing  that  is  said  is  calla- 
ble of  great  mischief.  I need  not  recapitulate  points,  because  my  Lord 
has  attended  to  the  points.  I say,  there  is  no  proof  here  of  any  applicatioa 
of  this  libel  to  any  person  you  can  name ; and  as  it  is  not  a libel  on  t lie 
eight,  as  if  it  had  said— These  gentlemen,  all  Sir  James  Leith’s  Aides-de- 
Camps  are  a set  of  raggamuflins,  they  got  together  in  a brothel,  and  broke 
the  windows,  and  so  on — that  would  be  a libel  on  the  eight : hut  you  have 
no  Aide-de-Camp  pointed  out.  1 do  not  repeat  tbe  arguments  of  the  per- 
fect innocence  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Iiatchard,  or  of  those  whose  instru- 
ment he  was;  but  [ submit,  under  my  Lord's  direction,  there  is  not  tlrat 
Upon  which  you  can  say — We,  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath, 
think  he  is  guilty  of  publishing  a libel  on  one  of  the  eight. 

Mr.  Marryat. — 1 apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  improper  for  me — 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — My  Lord  will  state  the  law. 

Mr.  Marryat.— I will  state  an  authority  to  show  it  is  a libel  on  tire 
eight. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — If  Mr.  Marryat  had  not  risen  as  he  did,  I was 
about  to  invite  him  to  do  so ; I was  about  to  put  this  question : — Upon  the 
evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  not  fixed  as  a libel  upon  any  one  of  the 
eight;  it  struck  me,  therefore,  to  ask  Mr.  Marryat  how  lie  could  maintain 
any  of  those  counts  in  the  indictment,  which  charge  this  to  be  a particular 
libel  against  one  individual  ? Then  there  is  the  first  count,  which  treats 
this  as  a libel  upon  all  of  them.  A slander,  in  the  ambiguous  language 
which  this  pamphlet  contains — namely,  that  one  of  such  persons  has  don* 
so  and  so — may  be  calculated  to  excite  a suspicion,  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  against  each  of  them ; and,  as  your  fir-t  count  is  adapted  to  such  a 
ease,  I will  point  out  the  difficulty  in  a little  detail.  The  first  count  relates 
Che  libel  to  be  of  and  concerning  the  eight  by  name—— • 

Mr.  Marryat. — I have  a case  in  my  hand,  my  Lord,  which  answers 
the  inquiry  in  the  most  decisive  way ; and  1 was  surprised  at  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  addressing  that  point,  that  because  the  libel 
could  not  be  attaclved,  from  its  inapplicability,  to  any  human  being,  to 
any  one  rather  than  the  rest,  it  was  not  a libel ; because  this  Court  has  de- 
cided, in  former  times,  and  there  is  no  authority  to  impeach  it,  that  where 
a libel  is  specifically  pointed  at  oue  of  a given  body,  with  nothing  to  desig- 
nate him,  with  nothing  to  apply  it  to  one  rather  than  the  others,  it  is  a libel 
on  all.  The  authority  I refer  to,  is  the  King  v.  Jenour,  in  7 Mod.  400, 
where  the  libel  was  of  and  concerning  an  East  India  director;  not  naming 
him,  not  pointing  him  out  specifically,  and  nothing  to  direct  it  to  one  of 
the  twenty-four  rather  than  the  others.  They  joined  in  an  application  for 
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• criminal  information  to  be  filed  in  this  Court ; it  occurred  during  the 
time  Sir  George  Lee  was  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Solicitor-General  and  Mr. 
Brown  moved  for  an  information  against  the  defendant,  for  printing  and 
publishing  a libel  against  the  East  India  Company,  in  an  advertisement 
in  a paper  called  “ The  Daily  Advertiser,”  dated  October  8th,  1739,  in 
the  words  following: — “Whereas  an  East  India  Director  has  raised  the 
price  of  green  tea  to  an  extravagant  rate ; the  same  gentleman  being  con- 
cerned with  the  Swedish  East  India  Compauy,  the  English  proprietors 
hope  he  will  find  some  measure  to  raise  Bohea  tea  in  Sweden,  that  the 
Company  may  have  an  opportunity  to  ship  off  some  of  their  bad  Bohea 
tea,  instead  of  having  it  burnt,  as  usual."  And  there  was  a rule  to  show 
cause,  why  an  information  should  not  go  against  the  defendant  for  print- 
ing and  publishing  a libel  against  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
My  Lord,  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  1 intentionally  omit ; they  are  in 
substance  pretty  much  what  have  been  urged  to-day,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  Then,  my  Lord,  the  Chief  Justice  says: — “It  is  not  insisted 
that  the  matter  of  the  advertisement  does  not  import  what  is  libellous ; it 
charges  somebody  with  being  concerned  with  the  Swedish  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  is  certainly  a reflection  upon  the  person  who  is  said  to  have 
acted  so.  The  rule  is  for  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  an  informa- 
tion should  not  be  filed  against  him  for  a libel  upon  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  it  is  objected  to,  as  not  being  a libel  against 
all  of  them;  but  the  advertisement  seems  equally  applicable  to  every  one 
of  the  directors.  Where  a paper  is  printed  equally  reflecting  upon  a cer- 
tain number  of  people,  it  reflects  upon  all ; and  readers,  according  to  their 
different  opinions,  may  apply  it  so.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  this  Court, 
always  to  endeavour  to  prevent  libels  upon  societies  of  men.  Where  the 
persons  reflected  upon  are  quite  unknown,  the  Court  will  not  grant  an  in- 
formation. In  the  Jews’  case,”  which  is  referred  to,  as  having  been  de- 
cided in  Trinity  Term,  5 Geo.  2d,  “ it  appeared,  by  affidavit,  that  the 
persons  upon  whom  the  reflection  was  made,  were  moved" — there  must  be 
some  mistake  there,  I do  not  know  what  it  is, — “ but  the  Court  held,  that 
for  the  printing  such  an  account  of  the  Jews,  as  would  tend  to  make  peo- 
ple believe  them  so  barbarous  as  to  burn  a woman  and  her  child,  because 
it  was  begot  by  a Christian,  the  information  ought  to  go.  Now,  as  ihii 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  directors,  the  readers  may  equally  apply  it 
to  any  one,  which  is  the  inconveniency  this  Court  always  endeavours  to 
prevent.  If  a man  says  A.,  B.,  C.,  and  twenty  more,  naming  them,  are 
some  of  them  guilty  of  publishing  a libel,  I think  an  information  would  lie 
for  it ; and  as  this,  upon  the  face  of  it,  amounts  to  a libel,  I think  the 
Court  ought  to  grant  an  information.”  Mr.  Justice  Page  expressed  him- 
self of  the  same  opinion.  Probyn,  Justice — “ When  a man  says,  a member 
of  a company,  a director,  &c.  has  committed  an  offence,  it  is  a reflection 
upon  the  whole  body ; for  it  will  be  hardly  understood,  that  one  member 
alone  could  raise  the  price  of  green  tea;  anil  be  afterwards  names  the 
Company.  I think  this  deserves  the  animadversion  of  the  Court.  The 

* Advertiser*  ought  to  know  the  author  of  this,  and  to  produce  him.”  Chajw 
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pie.  Justice — “ it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  opinion  how  the  infor  malic* 
must  be  drawn,  or  whether  it  must  be  a libel  against  atl  the  directors.  It 
seems  to  be  a reflection  upon  all  the  directors,  and  the  conclusion  of  it 
Seems  to  throw  a general  reflection  upon  the  Company.  As  it  points  out 
none  in  particular,  it  must  reflect  upon  ail,  and  create  a distrust  of  them 
in  the  public ; and,  therefore,  1 think  the  rule  ought  to  be  made  absolute; 
and  it  will  be  fur  the  jury’s  consideration,  whether  this  reflects  upon  all  the 
Company."  Lee,  Chief  Justice — "The  rule  must  be  made  absolute.” 
The  defendant  being  found  guilty  upon  this  information,  was  adjudged, 
in. Easter  Term,  1741,  to  pay  a fine  of  twenty  marks.  Now,  my  Lord, 
here,  in  the  case  1 have  cited,  the  libel  only  said  " an  East  India  Director,” 
pointing  out  no  one,  and  containing  uothing  to  show  its  applicability  to 
one  rather  than  another.  M 

Mr.  Justice  Abbot. — 1 have  not  the  least  doubt  this  indictment  might 
have  charged  it  in  such  a form  as  to  suit  the  case ; because,  if  a party  pub- 
lishes a libel  against  one  of  a number,  without  naming  him,  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  say,  whether  it  is  not  the  object  to  excite  suspicion  against  each  of 
them.  Here  the  libel  is  predicated  to  be  ‘ of  and  concerning  the  eight 
and  those  words  create  the  difficulty  in  my  mind.  1 f those  words  were 
out  of  the  first  count,  I should  not  have  felt  any  difficulty  at  all.  But, 
perhaps,  the  best  course  is  for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  this  libel  has  the 
natural  effect  of  causing  suspicion  to  be  excited,  and  of  defaming  all  the 
eight,  by  reason  of  its  ambiguity ; aud  if  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  such  a verdict,  you  can  move  the  Court. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  Mr.  Marryat  has  cited  this  case ; I think  your  Lord- 
ship will  see,  the  moment  you  see  the  libel — 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — 1 have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  will  bear  the  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  ScARLETT.—The  case  my  learned  friend  has  cited,  is  a case  in 
which  the  libel  clearly  related  to  some  act  of  the  body.  I do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  individuals  may  not  be  libelled  in  the  mass,  by  selecting  one, 
and  describing  the  rest;  but,  in  that  case,  no  one  director  could  raise  the 
price  of  tea.  One  man  was  named,  but  it  was  an  attack  on  the  Company. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee  says,  if  a libeller  were  to  name  twenty-four  per- 
sons in  a libel,  it  would  be  a libel  upon  all ; and  here,  if  the  Aides-de- 
Camps  had  been  all  described  or  named,  and  something  stated  that  one 
had  done,  it  would  have  been  a libel  upon  the  whole ; but  here,  the  words, 
“ a person  who  held  the  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  James  Leith,” 
are  a dcscriptio  persona. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — He  speaks  of  one  only. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — If  he  had  named  them  all  as  Aides-de-Camps,  and 
said,  one  did  so  and  so,  it  would  have  been  a libel  on  the  whole ; or  if  it 
was  said,  lie  did  it  in  the  character  of  Aide-de-Camp,  it  would  have  been 
a libel  on  the  whole ; but  here  it  is  a mere  descriptio  persona,  and  it 
might  have  been  said  with  as  much  truth,  that  it  was  a libel  on  the  whole 
population.  It  is  no  more  to  be  inferred  that  he  meant  to  attack  the  parti, 
oular  body  of  Aides.deCamps,  than  the  general  proprietors  of  estates  ip 
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♦he  country ; it  is  a mere  detcriptio  persontt,  and  he  is  not  charged  with 
an  act  done  quia  Aide-de-Camp ; but  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  meant  only 
an  individual,  how  can  it  be  said  he  contemplated  the  body  at  large,  or 
had  any  intention  against  the  body  at  large  ? Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  real  meaning  is  this,— that  the  person  who  wrote  this,  supposed  a sin- 
gle individual,  whom  he  meant  to  describe,  had  done  so  and  so,  without 
reference  to  the  other  Aides-dc-Camps,  because  it  is  not  said  to  have  been 
done  in  the  character  of  an  Aide-de-Camp.  Therefore,  the  first  count 
cannot  be  supported  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — 1 have  not  the  slightest  particle  of  doubt,  that  a 
count  might  be  so  framed  as  to  make  this  a libel  against  the  eight ; for  if 
it  were  otherwise,  a person  might  publish  a libel  of  one  of  eight  persons, 
and,  the  facts  being  so  false,  no  human  being  could  apply  it  to  any  one 
of  them,  he  must  go  unpunished,  though  he  may  hare  brought  eigiil  per- 
sons into  slander  and  reproach.  I will  take  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  though  I give  my  own  in  point  of  law.  1 will  take  their  opi- 
nion, whether  this  publication  has  the  effect  of  bringing  several  persons, 
who  fill  the  situations  of  Aides-de-Camps,  into  suspicion  and  disgrace?  If 
they  think  it  does,  they  will  find  him  guilty  on  the  first  count ; and  you 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  correct  that  verdict,  if  the  evi- 
dence docs  not  support  it. 

Mr.  Richardson. — Should  not  the  opinion  of  the  jury  be  taken,  my 
Lord,  whether  the  paper  is  a libel  of  and  concerning  the  eight  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I think  it  is  not.— I tell  you  it  is  not— .It  is  the  in- 
troduction of  those  words,  that  excites  all  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — I never  was  meaning  to  dispute  what  your  I.ordship 
says,  that  this  might  have  been  a libel  on  the  eight,  if  the  party  had  in- 
tended to  lead  to  the  eight. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — That  is  the  question  on  the  record:  you  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  that. 

MR.  JUSTICE  ABBOTT’S  CHARGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

This  is  an  indictment  against  John  Hatchard,  for  the  publication  of  a 
supposed  libel.  Gentlemen,  by  the  frame  of  the  indictment,  two  distinct 
characters  are  given  to  this  publication ; one  is,  that  it  has  a tendency,  and 
is  calculated,  to  defame  the  several  persons  who  fill  the  situations  of  Aidte- 
de-Camps  to  Sir  James  Leith,  who  was  the  Governor-General  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  at  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  publication : the  other  is, 
that  it  has  a tendency,  and  that  it  is  published,  therefore,  with  the  inten- 
tion, of  bringing  the  criminal  justice  of  the  island  of  Antigua  into  disrepute, 
by  representing,  that  the  criminal  justice  there  was  not  duly  administered 
on  the  behalf  of  slaves.  These  two  characters,  you  see,  gentlemen,  are 
perfectly  distinct;  and  I shall,  by  and  by,  request  the  favour  of  your  opi- 
nion on  each  of  them. 

The  indictment  further  charges  this  to  be  a libel,  in  eight  separate 
counts,  on  eight  separate  individuals  named  in  those  counts ; but  it  has 
turned  out,  on  the  evidence,  to  be  impossible  to  apply  it  to  any  one  of  those 
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eight — impossible,  because  the  libel  does  not  designate  any  one  of  them* 
further  than  by  his  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp — and  impossible,  because 
the  fact  mentioned  in  the  publication  is  wholly  false  and  groundless:  if 
there  had  been  any  colour  for  it ; if  there  had  been  any  rumour  in  Antigua 
or  England,  applying  to  a particular  individual,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said, 
the  publication  applied  to  that  individual ; but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  libel,  are  proved,  by  Mr. 
Horsford,  to  be  false  and  groundless. 

Before  I proceed  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  particulars  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  to  the  precise  points  that  arise  out  of  it,  i would  make  one  or 
two  remarks  upon  some  topics  that  have  been  introduced  before  you  to-day, 
and  which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  relation  at  all  to  the  matter 
you  have  to  try.  This  publication,  or  your  verdict,  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  any  general  question  relating  to  (he  slave-trade,  or  its  abolition. 
Or  the  manner  in  which  persons,  in  that  unfortunate  situation,  are  or  ought 
to  be  treated.  No  general  question  at  all  is  involved  in  your  finding} 
neither  is  it  of  any  importance  to  you,  whether  the  prosecution  in  question 
has  been  instituted  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  legislative  body  of  the  island 
of  Antigua,  or  not.  It  it  quite  immaterial  to  a jury,  who  are  to  pass  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  on  a person,  who  or  what  his  prosecutor 
may  be.  It  has  been  said,  that  a great  part  of  the  object  of  this  prosecu- 
tion, was  not  so  much  to  punish  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  publisher,  as,  by  tbn 
medium  of  a prosecution  against  him,  to  compel  a disclosure  of  tbe  original 
author  of  this  slander : with  that  you  seem  to  me  to  have  as  little  to  do  a* 
with  the  other  topics.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try, and  by  tbe  law  of  all  other  civilized  countries,  a printer  or  bookseller 
is  answerable,  criminally  as  well  as  dvilly,  for  the  contents  of  the  books  he 
publishes,  no  less  than  the  author  of  them.  If,  indeed,  the  law  should  be 
otherwise,  reputation,  the  protection  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  objecti 
of  the  law,  (as  great  as  the  protection  of  property,  and  scarcely  less  than 
the  protection  of  life  itself,)  it  would  be  wholly  defective ; for  if  they  were 
not  answerable,  as  tbe  authors  are  generally  unknown,  slander  might  be 
Circulated  to  any  extent,  and  on  any  subject,  without  the  possible  means 
of  prevention.  It  was  not  indeed  pretended  by  the  advocate  for  the  de- 
fendant, that  Mr.  Hatchard  is  not  answerable  for  this  publication,  if,  in 
your  opinion,  it  should  turn  out  to  be  criminal.  As  little  have  you  to  do 
with  the  question,  whether  there  has  been  a second  edition,  or  what  may 
be  its  contents.  A person  cannot  relieve  himself  from  the  charge  of  a libel 
by  publishing  a contradiction,  even  on  the  next  day.  That  is  nutter  for 
consideration  at  another  time  and  place,  but  does  not  lead  to  an  acquittal 
of  the  original  charge.  d • . 

Gentlemen,  you  all  know  very  well,  that  the  injury  that  is  done  to  thu 
reputation  of  a particular  person,  by  a publication  of  to-day,  cannot  ba 
remedied  by  a retraction  to-morrow.  Many  of  those  who  see  the  original, 
may  never  live  or  be  in  the  way  to  see  the  contradiction  of  it ; and,  in  the. 
mean  time,  if  they  lee  it,  great  mischief  must  be  done,  irreparable  injury 
/nay  be  suffered.  As  little  have  you  to  do  with  the  body,  by  whom  this 
publication  is  sent  into  the  world— I mean  tbe  African  Institution  t because. 
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however  high  and  honourable  the  individual*  of  it  may  be,  however  laud- 
able and  praise-worthy  their  general  views  may  be ; yet,  if  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  views,  laudable  as  they  may  be,  tliey  put  forth  to  the  world 
•landers  upon  an  individual,  or  upon  any  body  of  individuals,  or  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  in  any  particular  place,  they  are  as  much  amena- 
ble to  the  law  for  such  an  act,  as  the  meanest  subject  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  having  made  these  observations  with  a view  of  relieving 
your  minds  from  the  matters  that  have  been  pressed  before  you,  and 
which  do  not  appear  to  me  properly  to  bras  on  the  questions  you  have  to 
dedde;  I will  now  proceed  to  state  what  the  libel  is,  and  the  two  questions 
that  appear  to  me  to  arise  upon  it.  It  is  a passage  contained  in  a book,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, 
read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March, 
1816.  This  Institution,  Gentlemen,  was  established,  I have  no  doubt, 
and  has  been  prosecuted  and  carried  on,  for  the  most  laudable  purposes; 
and  so  far  as  they  may  make  private  communications  to  each  other  of  what 
they  shall  hear  from  foreign  parts,  with  a view  to  the  conduct  of  their  own 
designs,  so  far  they  will  be  acting  lawfully:  but  if  they  depart  from  that, 
and  put  forward,  to  the  world  at  large,  slanders  on  an  individual,  or  on  a 
body  of  individuals,  they  are  not  less  amenable  than  they  would  be  if  they 
tilled  any  other  character.  “ The  Directors  are  also  informed,  that  about 
a year  ago,  the  following  circumstance  took  place  in  the  Island  of  Antigua. 
A gentleman,  who  held  the  situation  of  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor, 
Sir  James  Leith,  having  severely  cart-whipped  a Negro-woman  of  his  own, 
who  was  pregnant,  she  laid  her  complaint  before  the  Governor,  who  hu- 
manely attended  to  her  story,  and  dismissed  her  with  some  money  for  her- 
self, and  a note  to  her  owner.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  His  Excellen- 
cy’s interference  in  good  part,  the  gentleman  gave  the  unfortunate  woman 
an  additional  number  of  lashes,  and  dispatched  a note  to  Sir  James  I with, 
who  in  consequence  ordered  his  secretary  to  inform  the  writer,  that  Sir 
James  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services.  On  the  receipt  of  this  in- 
formation, the  gentleman  dressed  up  one  of  his  Negro  boys  in  his  own  uni- 
form, and  mounting  him  upon  an  ass,  dispatched  him  with  an  insolent  note 
to  the  Governor.”  So  far  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  matter  relates  to 
one  of  the  Aides-de-Camps  of  Sir  James  Leith.  Now  comes  the  other 
part.  " He”  (that  is,  the  person  who  is  asserted  thus  to  have  conducted 
himself,)  " was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  at  the  express  order  of  the 
Governor,  but  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  the  bill.”  Now,  this  is  put 
forth  to  the  world  as  information  given  to  the  Directors  of  the  African  In- 
stitution. It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  before  they,  or  any  other  body  of  men, 
publish  information  they  may  have  received,  from  channels  of  private  cor- 
respondence, and  which,  perhaps  with  great  propriety,  they  refuse  to  dis- 
close— it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  before  they  put  forth  that  information  to 
the  world,  they  do  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  whether  the  information  be 
correct  or  not.  Now,  here,  Sir  James  Leith  is  pointed  at  by  name  ; and 
therefore,  if  any  application  had  been  made  to  him,  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  matter,  it  would,  as  we  must  infer,  from  the  testimony  we 
have  received  this  day  here,  have  been  answered  in  such  a way,  as  to  sa- 
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tisfy  them  the  information  was  false : — unfortunately  they  have  placed  too 
much  reliance  upoo  the  person  who  gave  it  them,  and  sent  it  abroad  to 
the  world  by  the  publication  I hold  in  my  hand. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  publication,  in  the  first  part,  imputes  great  cruelty, 

. and  conduct  in  the  highest  degree  improper,  to  an  Aide-de-Camp,  (with- 
out naming  him,)  of  Sir  James  Leith.  1 need  not  repeat  the  evidence ; it 
is,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story.  The  witness  called,  was  one  of 
the  Aides-de-Camps;  and  if  what  is  stated  had  passed,  he  could  not  but 
have  known  it:  he  says,  “no  one  was  dismissed:"  he  filled  the  situation  of 
Attorney-General  of  the  island ; and  in  that  island,  as  in  some  other  part 
of  our  dominions  here  at  home,  namely,  Wales  and  Scotland,  no  criminal 
prosecution  is  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Attorney-General ; 
so  that  if  there  had  been  any  indictment,  be  must  have  known  it  in  his  of- 
ficial character,  for  he  was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time.  It  appear* 
by  his  evidence,  that  at  the  time  to  which  this  publication  refers,  there 
were  eight  several  gentlemen  who  filled  the  situation  of  Aides-de-Camps  to 
Sir  James  Leith ; the  publication  does  not  name  any  one  of  them,  nor  does- 
it  contain  any  matter  by  which  any  person,  acquainted  with  all  of  them, 
might  apply  it  to  one  in  preference  to  the  others — it  is  in  these  general 
terms: — “ A gentleman,  who  held  the  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp  to  the- 
Governor,"  did  so  and  so.  Now,  there  were  several  persons  who  held 
that  situation ; therefore,  you  will  be  to  say,  by  your  verdict,  whether  you 
are  of  opinion,  this  publication,  most  manifestly  false,  and  most  manifestly 
reflecting  upon  some  one  of  them,  was  calculated  to  bring  all  of  them,  by 
reason  of  the  uncertainty,  into  public  suspicion  and  disgrace?  It  is  said, 
persons  reading  this  publication,  and  knowing  that  such  and  such  gentle- 
men filled  that  situation,  would  be  led  to  say  it  might  be  this,  or  it  might 
be  that ; one  person  may  fix  on  one  as  the  object  of  the  slander,  another 
upon  another,  and  another  upon  a third,  and  soon,  through  the  whole  num- 
ber: that  may  be  the  case;  and  you  will,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  tell  me 
whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  publication,  ambiguous  as  it  is,  (a 
“ gentleman,”  without  naming  him,)  and  utterly  false  as  it  is,  and  for  these- 
two  reasons  incapable  of  application  to  any  one  of  them,  is  a libel  calculated 
to  raise  suspicion  against  all,  and  bring  them  into  disgrace:  if  you  are  of 
opinion  it  has  that  effect,  you  will  say  the  defendant  is  guilty  on  the  first 
count. 

The  other  question,  which  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  the  publication,  ap- 
plies to  the  last  count  of  the  indictment ; it  is  in  these  words “ He  was  af- 
terwards indicted  for  cruelty  at  the  express  order  of  the  Governor,  but  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  the  bill."  That  follows  the  allegation  of  par- 
ticular facts  before  rehearsed  ; and  that  is  said,  in  the  last  count  of  this  in- 
dictment, to  have  been  published  iu  order  to  cause  it  to  be  believed,  “ that' 
criminal  justice  was  not  duly  administered,  by  the  Grand  Jurors  there,  on 
behalf  of  slaves."  If  you  think  that  this  publication  has  that  effect,  and 
is  naturally  calculated,  by  the  insinuation,  to  cause  a belief  that  criminal 
Justice  was  not  duly  administered,  by  the  Grand  Jurors,  on  behalf  of  slaves, 
you  will  be  to  say  the  defendant  is  guilty  upon  the  last  count  also:  if  you 
think  it  has  not  that  effect,  you  will  be  to  acquit  turns 
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Now,  it  is  urged  to  you,  for  the  defendant,  that  the  clause—"  that  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  the  bill,”  does  not  cast  any  imputation  on  the 
Grand  Jury ; for  they  may  refuse  to  find  a bill  for  the  most  laudable  and 
proper  purposes : when  evidence  is  not  laid  before  them  to  justify  them  in 
finding  a bill;  or,  although  persons  may  represent  the  facts  to  them, 
which,  if  true,  ought  to  induce  them  to  find  a bill,  yet,  from  the  character 
of  the  persons,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  conduct  themselves  in  their  pre- 
sence, they  should  repudiate  their  evidence.  The  expression  is  equivocal ; 
it  may  mean  a justifiable,  laudable,  and  proper  refusal — it  may  mean  an  un- 
lawful and  improper  refusal: — and  you  are  to  judge,  upon  the  w hole,  whe- 
ther it  has  one  meaning  or  the  other  ? 

Now,  if  this  had  followed  a sentence,  charging,  that  some  person  intend- 
ing to  injure  another,  had  caused  a bill  of  indictment  to  be  preferred  against 
another,  and  had  sent  some  persons  to  induce  the  jury  to  find  a bill;  you 
would  collect,  the  imputation  was  not  on  the  Grand  Jury,  but  on  the  per- 
son who  sent  the  bill  to  them,  and  sent  witnesses  before  them,  to  make  them 
believe  that  true  which  they  found  to  be  false.  If  this  sentence  had  fol- 
lowed such  a sentence  as  that,  it  would  be  an  innocent  publication ; as  it 
would  be  imputing  to  them,  not  an  improper  conduct,  but  a proper  and 
laudable  one.  But  what  are  the  facts  that  precede  this  sentence ; for  on 
that  you  will  judge’  It  is  an  assertion,  that  “ a gentleman,  who  held  tha 
situation  of  Aidc-de-Camp  to  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Leith,  having  se- 
verely cart-whipped  a Negro  woman  of  his  own,  who  was  pregnant,  she 
laid  her  complaint  before  the  Governor,  who  attended  to  her  story,  and 
humanely  interfered  on  her  behalf— that  the  person,  however,  so  far  from 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  master,  repeated  his  cruelty  and  his  improper 
conduct and  yet  these  things  are  asserted  as  facts : — and  it  is  further  as- 
serted, as  a fact,  that  this  person,  who  had  so  misconducted  himself,  was, 
by  the  express  order  of  the  Governor,  prosecuted  by  an  indictment  foe 
cruelty,  but  that  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  a bill. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  be  to  say,  whether,  connecting  this  sentence  with 
the  sentences  that  have  preceded  it,  with  the  facts  therein  mentioned  to 
have  been  committed  as  facts,  any  man  can  doubt,  whether  the  author  of 
the  sentence  did  not  mean  to  say,  the  Grand  Jury  had  refused  to  find  the 
bill,  although  facts  to  warrant  it  had  been  laid  before  them  at  the  instanco 
of  the  Governor?  If  you  arc  of  that  opinion,  then  it  is  a libel,  within  th* 
last  count  of  this  indictment,  calculated  to  represent,  that  criminal  justice 
was  not  duly  administered  by  .the  Grand  Jury,  on  behalf  of  slaves. 

I have  been  invited  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  contents  of  this  paper; 
and  it  is  probably  my  duty  to  do  so — but  your  are  not  to  be  governed  by 
my  opinion,  or  give  any  greater  weight  to  it  than  in  the  exercise  of  your 
own  judgment  and  reason  you  think  belongs  to  it ; for  the  character  of  tho 
paper  is  to  be  found  by  your  opinion,  and  not  mine.  1 am  of  opinion,  that 
this  publication,  ambiguously  as  it  is  expressed  as  to  the  individual,  and 
false  as  it  is  in  ail  its  parts,  has  a tendency  to  bring  all  the  persons  who  fill 
the  character  of  Aides-de-Camps  of  Sir  James  Leith  into  suspicion  and 
disgrace,  and  is  therefore  a libel  in  the  first  view  in  which  I put  it.  I any 
also  of  opinion,  that,  taking  the  whole  together,  the  expression  at  the  close 
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r—"  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  the  bill"— does  mean  to  impute  an  Im- 
proper refusal.  That  is  my  opinion  upon  the  two  questions : but  1 request 
you  to  exercise  your  judgment,  and  find  a verdict  upon  the  result  of  that 
judgment. 

The  jury  immediately  found  the  defendant  Guilty,  upon  the  first  and 
last  counts. 


JUDGMENT. 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  May  10,  1817. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — I move  your  Lordship  for  judgment,  in  The  Klso 
against  Hatcbaed.  It  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott  read  his  report  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial,  and 
added. 

An  objection  was  taken,  that  as  the  pamphlet  spoke  of  one  individual 
only,  there  could  be  no  verdict  upon  either  of  the  counts  charging  as  a 
libel,  upon  all  of  them  or  one  of  them,  that  which  appeared  to  be  a libel 
upon  one  individual.  I,  however,  left  it  to  the  jury,  and  gave  the  defend- 
ant liberty  to  move  to  enter  a verdict  of  “ not  guilty”  upon  the  first  count, 
if  the  court  were  of  opiuion  that  the  verdict  concerning  the  eighth  did 
not  affect  them  generally;  and  1 left  it  to  the  jury  to  determine,  whether 
they  thought  the  libel  calculated  to  bring  the  whole  eight  into  suspicion 
and  disgrace;  that,  there  being  no  clue  to  fix  it  on  one,  they  would  con- 
sider, whether  it  was  not  calculated  to  bring  all  of  them  into  suspicion  and 
disgrace  ; and,  that  if  so,  they  would  find  the  defendant  guilty  upon  the 
first  count. 

1 left  it  also  to  the  jury  to  consider,  whether  the  charge,  that  the  Grand 
Jury  refused,  to  find  the  bill,  meant  that  they  refused  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  due  evidence  to  enable  them  to  find  it,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  col- 
lected, that  though  proper  evidence  had  been  laid  before  them,  they  had 
refused  to  find  it ; and  to  find  their  verdict  according  as  they  should  con- 
sider this  word  used  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other;  and  they  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty  upon  the  first  count  and  the  eighth. 

The  following  affidavits  were  read  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  : 

Of  the  defendant,  (sworn  1st  May.)  Of  the  defendant,  (sworn  5th  May,) 
Of  the  defendant,  (sworn  Sth  May.)  Of  William  Henry  Whitehead.  Of 
(he  Earl  of  Darnley.  Of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grantham.  Of  the  Right 
Hon.  Fred.  John  Robinson.  Of  the  Honourable  Philip  Pusey.  Of  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  Bart.  Of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart  Of  John  Weyland, 
Esq.  Of  Charles  Cowper,  Esq.  Of  John  Penn,  Esq.  Of  Buckeridge 
Ball  Ackworth,  Esq. 

Mr.  Dealthy. — Are  there  any  affidavits  for  the  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — No. 

Mr.  Scarlett.— Rising  to  address  your  Lordship  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, now  on  the  floor,  I cannot  but  express  my  regret,  that  he  should 
in  this  moment  of  peril  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  those  eminent  talents 
to  which  his  defence  was  originally  entrusted.  1 feel  the  more  concerned 
on  this  account,  that  I am  the  cause,  and  perhaps  the  innocent  cause,  of 
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having  given  him  that  advice  which  exposed  him  to  the  expense,  and  one 
of  your  Lordships  to  the  trouble,  of  investigating  this  case  before  a jury. 
Prom  the  very  first,  till  the  present  moment,  this  gentleman  has  entertained 
but  one  sense  of  regret  and  concern,  that  he  should  have  been  the  uufortu- 
nate  instrument  of  ushering  this  publication  into  the  world ; but  yet,  my 
Lord,  1 must  own,  that  at  one  time  I did  entertain  a considerable  hope, 
that  upon  3 candid  consideration  of  the  whole  context  of  that  publication, 
— of  the  manifest  innocence,  nay,  I will  say,  of  the  laudable  motives, 
which  actuated  the  parties  in  the  main  design  of  that  publication,  a jury 
might  have  been  persuaded  to  think,  that  there  was  not  any  thing  in  it  of 
so  dangerous  a tendency,  or  so  injurious  to  t!  e reputation  and  fame  of  in* 
dividuals,  as  to  have  made  it  necessary  to  make  him  a public  example.  Ill 
that,  it  appears,  that  i was  deceived ; but  I am  sure  you  will  do  me  the 
credit  to  believe  I entertained  that  honest  opinion,  or  I should  not  have 
given  that  advice. 

My  Lord,  1 felt,  as  every  one  must  feel,  that  the  insinuation  conveyed 
in  that  Report,  as  far  as  it  respected  the  gentlemen  who  are  there  generally 
described,  must  have  been  painful  to  the  feelings  of  their  honourable 
minds:  but  I did  venture  to  think,  that  it  was  not  an  impossible  case,  that 
where,  by  an  inadvertent  publication,  formed  altogether  with  a different 
view,  an  expression  had  dropped  that  was  unguarded,  and  therefore  had 
given  pain  to  individuals,  though  a public  prosecution  for  a libel  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  consequence,  1 did  think,  that  the  Aides-de-Camps  of 
Sir  James  Leith,  being,  from  their  situation,  gentlemen,  and,  as  was  repre- 
sented by  one  of  them  in  this  case,  gentlemen  of  character,  which  I never 
doubted,  that  when  they  had  considered  this  publication,  whicli  could  not 
be  meant  to  attack  them  as  a body,  they  would  have  felt  that  the  repara- 
tion due  to  them  was  sucli  as  gentlemen  might  derive  from  a retraction  of 
this  slander. 

My  Lord,  it  appears,  that  long  before  this  prosecution  was  meditated,  or 
long  before  any  public  notice  could  exist  of  it,  the  Directors  of  the  African 
Institution  themselves  had  issued  a resolution,  taking  notice,  that  what  had 
crept  into  their  Report  was  untrue.  They  had  issued  a resolution  in  the 
only  terms  they  could  issue,  unless  they  libelled  the  person  who  had  given 
them  information ; in  which  they  stated,  that  the  person  who  sent  them 
that  information  had  been  misinformed.  It  appears  also,  that  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  publication.  That  the  defendant,  of 
his  own  authority,  and  those  who  employed  him,  the  moment  they  were 
satisfied — as  they  were — of  the  want  of  foundation  of  that  which  they  had 
stated,  withdrew  the  publication,  and  took  every  measure  to  prevent  its 
further  circulation;  and  sent  a fresh  copy  of  that  in  question  to  the  press, 
without  this  matter;  and  that  but  six  copies  of  this  paper  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  public — probably  the  greater  part  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  instituted  this  prosecution.  I submit,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that 
every  thing  was  done  that  this  individual  could  do. 

Upon  the  trial  of  this  cause,  his  Lordship  had  the  goodness  to  suggest 
bis  doubts  upon  the  form  of  the  first  counts  of  the  indictment,  and  lo  give 
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us  the  privilege  to  move  the  court,  if  we  thought  it  advisable.  My  Lords* 
upon  consideration,  when  we  reflected  that,  however  doubtful  the  Issue  of 
the  first  count  might  lie,  the  jury  had  found  the  last  count,  charging  a re- 
flection upon  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  however  slight  the 
ground,  -1  thought  it  vain  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  an  application 
upon  the  first  count,  when  there  was  a conviction  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed upon  the  last.  But  when  I look  at  the  publication  itself,  I see  that 
the  word  “ refused”  is  the  only  word  upon  which  a ground  could  exist  for 
calling  for  a verdict,  which  I admit  is  a fair  ground.  One  single  word, 
(which,  perhaps,  in  the  moment  of  writing,  the  writer  in  composing  the 
paragraph,  had  not  adverted  to  the  force  of,)  is  the  only  ground  of  charge. 
But  I am  far,  my  Lords,  from  vindicating  the  publication.  I should  nei- 
ther do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  individual  I represent  to  day,  nor, 
though  I am  not  counsel  for  the  African  Institution,  should  I do  justice  to 
them,  if  I attempted,  ou  any  one  part  of  this  publication,  to  vindicate  that 
which  they  had  published.  I do  not  say  ouc  word  in  justification  of  it;  and 
all  one  can  say  in  excuse  for  it  is,  that  persons  with  the  best  intentions  and 
the  best  motives  may  be  deceived  by  bad  information. 

My  Lords,  this  is  a case  in  which  the  publisher  is  before  your  Lordship  ; 
and  I know  very  well,  and  I shall  never  deny,  that  generally  speaking,  the 
publisher  of  a libel  must  be  identified  w ith  the  author,  unless  the  author  is 
avowed.  But,  my  Lords,  in  this  case,  I appeal  to  your  Ijorships’  feelings. 
The  jury  have  done  right  by  their  verdict — that  I admit.  But  can  your 
Lordships,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  suppose  a case  which  can 
possibly  exist,  in  which  a publisher  might  more  easily  be  led  into  this  false- 
step?  No  unkoown  author  coincs  to  him,  desiring  him  to  publish  this  pa- 
per— no  person  who  could  be  suspected  of  having  an  improper  view;  but, 
the  publication  coming  from  a most  honourable  body,  comprising  what  is 
most  eminent  in  rauk  and  in  talents  in  this  country,  how  could  he  ima- 
gine that  he  incurred  any  risk  in  publishing  what  came  from  them?  They 
must  be  deemed  the  authors  of  this  publication;  and  it  does  not  go  from 
them  as  unknowu  authors.  It  is  a publication  the  authors  of  which  are 
known ; and  therefore  lie  himself  might  surely  be  excused,  if  lie  did  not 
exercise  the  caution  which  the  law  e.\|iects,  of  the  inspection  of  the  publi- 
cation itself,  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  it  contained  libellous  matter.  My 
Lord,  it  is  possible  that  the  Attorney-General  himself  might  send  a publi- 
cation to  the  press,  ill  which  something  might  appear  that  might  be  libel- 
lous. But  surely  a bookseller  might  be  excused  if  he  knew  it  was  revised 
by  that  learned  person,  for  putting  it  forth  into  the  world  ? I trust,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Uatchard  will  stand  as  much  excused  before  your  Lordships,  as 
any  man  who  has  committed  an  involuntary  oirence.  * 

What,  then,  my  lairds,  is  the  object  of  ilic prosecution ? Is  it  to  prevent 
a repetition  of  the  offence?  I trust  1 have  satisfied  your  Lordships,  that 
Mr.  Uatchard  is  not  that  individual  who  would  knowingly  engage  in  a 
libellous  publication,  is  it  to  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  individuals 
pointed  out  by  this  publication?  Surely  justice  has  been  done  to  them. 
No  man  has  ventured  to  affirm  the  truth  of  this  publication— no  man  con- 
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earned  in  it  has  done  any  thing  but  express  his  concern.  An  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  prosecutors  at  the  trial,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  it.  Per- 
haps one  might  have  doubted,  as  the  truth  was  no  justification,  whether  it 
was  false;  but  it  was  the  object  of  every  one,  who  was  connected  with  Mr. 
Ilatchard,  to  make  the  refutation  of  the  calumny  as  pnblic  and  as  distinct 
as  the  libel  itself  had  been : and  I will  venture  to  say  more  pains  were 
taken  ; for,  in  the  whole  circuit  of  this  kingdom,  only  six  copies  had  been 
pm  into  circulation ; and  I think  your  Lordships  must  be  satisfied,  that  the 
publications  in  the  newspapers  have  given  more  currency  to  the  libel,  as 
well  as  to  the  refutation  of  it,  than  the  original  book  itself.  If,  my  Lords, 
the  object  of  this  prosecution  is  to  sooth  the  wounded  feelings  of  those  who 
have  been  affected  by  it, — either  the  Grand  Jury,  respectable  men,  no 
doubt,  or  the  A ides -de-Camps  of  Sir  James  Leith, — I trust  your  Lord- 
ships  will  think,  that  every  thing  the  defendant  has  done  has  been  with  a 
view  to  effect  that  object ; and  that  my  learned  friend  who  represents  the 
prosecutors,  if  they  be  prosecutors,  will  not,  in  theexercisc  of  that  humanity 
known  to  belong  to  him,  press  for  a vindictive  punishment  on  the  part  of 
gentlemen  who  must  have  received  all  the  reparation  that  a gentleman  de- 
sires to  receive. 

' My  Lords,  there  is  perhaps  one  other  view  I ought  to  take  of  this,  by 
way  of  anticipation.  On  the  trial,  mv  learned  friend,  Mr.  Setjcant  Best, 
who  represented  the  prosecutors,  was  pleased  to  introduce,  and  with  no 
common  degree  of  force,  an  address  to  the  jury,  that  I thought,  and  in 
w hich  I had  his  Lordship's  concurrence,  had  no  necessary  nor  immediate 
connexion  with  the  subject.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was  not  the 
Aides-de-Camps  of  Sir  James  Leith — that  it  was  not  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Antigua,  but  the  legislature  of  that  island,  that  were  the  prosecutors.  The 
legislature  of  the  Island  of  Antigua! — my  Lords,  if  the  legislature  be  the 
prosecutors,  if  they  have  thought  it  worthy  of  them  to  institute  this  prose- 
cution, for  the  vindication  of  the  Graud  Jury,  or  the  Aides-de-Camps  of 
Sir  James  Leith,  I trust  they  are  satisfied  with  the  public  satisfaction  those 
persons  have  received.  But  if,  under  the  mask  of  this  prosecution,  it  is 
intended  to  take  the  occasion  of  making  some  declamation  against  the  ob- 
ject or  supposed  motives,  either  of  the  body,  or  the  individuals  forming  a 
part  of  the  body,  of  the  African  Institution,  I beg  lease  to  enter  my  protest 
against  Mr.  Haicliard's  being  the  scape-goat  for  that  Institution.  It  w'as 
said,  by  my  learned  friend,  and  he  could  not  say  otherwise,  that  the  rank,  the 
honour,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues  that  adorn  that  Institution,  made  it 
impo  sible  to  suspect  that  they,  as  a body,  could  entertain  improper 
views:  but  he  was  pleased  to  say  there  might  be  individuals  among  them, 
who  set  themselves  up  as  a tribunal  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  masters  to 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  were  desirous  of  introducing  into  the 
public  mind  prejudices,  which  niy  learned  friend  jiainted,  in  his  peculiar 
manner,  as  highly  injurious  to  persons  residing  in  the  West  Indies.  My 
Lord,  if  l may  judge  from  what  1 know  of  some  |>cr>ons— if  I may  judge 
from  the  well-known  character  and  motives  of  th  >se  I do  know,  1 am  sa- 
tisfied that  my  learned  friend,  and  those  who  instruct  him,  are  mistaken  in 
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that  supposition.  I believe  that  nosuch  individual  exists,  and  that  it  is  to- 
tally an  unfounded  supposition.  But,  my  Lords,  if  they  do  exist,  I trust 
your  Lordship  will  think,  that  this  is  noi  an  occasion  in  which  any  decla- 
mation can  be  urged  against  litem  to  affect  the  defendant  upon  the  floor. 
My  Lords,  the  conviction  and  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Hatchard  can  have 
jio  effect  upon  those  individuals,  if  any  such  exist;  and,  therefore,  I trust 
my  learned  friend,  in  his  discretion,  will  not  think  it  expedient  to  take  this 
pccasiou  of  entertaining  your  Lordships  with  a topic  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  before  the  court. 

With  respect  to  another  part  of  this  case,  I shall  trouble  your  Lordships 
very  shortly.  It  is  stated  in  the  affidavits,  that  the  defendant  is  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  name  of  the  individual  who  wrote  that  paper;  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  name,  but  has  not  been  able  to  procure  it.  My 
Lords,  I ain  council  for  Mr.  Ilatcliard,  in  this  case;  and  I trust  it  is  suffi- 
cient, if  your  Lordships  are  satisfied  that  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so,  that 
no  aggravated  punishment  should  fall  upon  him  because  he  has  been  una- 
ble to  do  it:  but  I appeal  to  my  learned  friend's  judgment  and  candour, 
whether  it  be  necessary  for  hiiu  to  possess,  on  behalf  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  the  name  of  that  individual  t A gentleman  living 
in  the  West  Indies,  who  has  been  probably  craftily  imposed  upon,  in  order 
to  make  him  the  vehicle  of  a piece  of  false  information,  writes  a private 
letter  to  a friend  connected  with  the  African  Institution,  and  that  gentle- 
man lays  it  before  the  committee  My  Lords,  if  the  prosecutors  are  indeed 
^he  legislature  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  I cannot  but  say  that  I think  those 
in  possession  of  that  name  have  done  right  to  withhold  it.  My  Lords, 
he  has  committed  no  crime  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  this  country.— A 
gentleman  living  in  the  West  Indies,  who  has  written  a private  letter  to  a 
friend,  cannot  be  indicted  here,  if  his  friend  here  has  published  it:  by  what 
law  of  Antigua  can  he  be  brought  before  a public  tribunal ! I apprehend 
by  none: — if  there  be  no  law  in  this  country,  or  in  that,  by  which  he  could 
be  punished,  I trust,  it  will  not  be  deemed  pn  the  part  of  Mr.  Harrison, — 
a gentleman  whom  1 have  long  personally  known,  a gentleman  of  the  pro- 
fession,— altogether  improper  that  lie  should  be  unwilling  to  disclose  a 
name  to  the  offended  legislature.  My  Lords,  an  angry  legislature  is  a for- 
midable enemy;  and  so  far  there  might  be  danger,  lest,  if  they  found  no 
law  to  punish  that  person,  they  should  make  a law.  I do  not  say  that  will 
be  done;  but  still  it  may  be  a reason  why  an  individual,  himself  innocent 
of  any  crime,  and  himself  merely  the  vehicle  of  retailiug  false  information 
imposed  upou  him,  should  not  he  surrendered  up  to  persons  who  may 
have  their  own  peculiar  views  and  feelings  upou  the  subject : but  whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  Mr.  Hatchard  is  ignorant  of  the  name  of  that  individual, 
and  is  unable  to  comply  with  that  desite.  My  Lord,  I make  little  doubt 
that  if  the  individual  who  conveyed  the  information,  had  been  suspected 
of  any  improper  design  in  so  doing,  and  much  more  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  any  crime  in  so  doing,  he  would  have  bfen  surrendered  to  the  vengeance 
of  a prosecution ; but,  on  the  view  1 lake  of  the  case,  it  does  not  appear  to 
inc  in  what  way  they  could  proceed  criminally  agaiust  him,  unless  they 
made  a law  for  the  purpose. 
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My  Lords,  ihcrc  is  another  circumstance  to  explain  the  affidavits.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Hatchard  has  sworn,  and  that  recently,  that  he  applied 
to  know  who  was  the  individual  author  composing  the  Tenth  Report.  The 
answer  is,  that  no  information  can  be  given  to  him  upon  the  subject.  My 
Lord,  the  author  of  the  publication  must  be  deemed  to  be  the  bo*iy  at 
large — the  publication  was  directed  by  the  body  at  large;  and  whether  any 
individual  compiled  this,  which  undoubtedly  had  been  better  suppressed, 
or  it  was  done  by  the  committee,  the  body  at  large  must  be  considered  to 
be  the  authors  of  the  publication.  Gut  what  does  tny  learned  friend  wish? 
— A vindication  of  the  character  of  these  gentlemen? — He  has  it.  Does 
he  wish  contrition  in  the  defeudant?— He  has  it.  What  docs  my  learned 
friend  with? — That  he  should  have  a victim,  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  or 
virtue,  brought  into  this  court?  I trust  such  is  not  the  desire  of  my 
learned  friend,  and  that  such  is  not  the  design  of  this  prosecution ; if  it 
was,  I can  only  say,  that  your  Lordship's  candour  and  sense  of  justice  will 
not  make  Mr.  Hatchard  a victim  upon  this  occasion  to  any  such  desire,  if 
he  is  not  able  to  disclose  that  which  he  has  been  asked  to  disclose:  nor  do 
I see  how,  if  it  were  disclosed,  any  material  object  of  any  prosecution 
could  be  more  effectually  answered,  than  has  been  ans  wered  by  this  prose- 
cution, in  having  brought  forth  a public  refutation  of  that  which  was  false. 
I have  only  to  draw  your  lordship’s  attention  to  the  character  given  of 
Mr.  Hatchard,  by  persons  unconnected  with  this  Institution,  who  have 
expressed  their  strong  opinion  of  his  moral  character— of  the  caution  and 
forbearance,  and  honour,  with  which  lie  has  conducted  a trade  of  some 
difficulty  in  these  times,  for  nineteen  years;  and  that  this  is  the  very  first 
occasion  in  which,  under  the  sanction  of  very  illustrious  names,  which, 
at  least,  might  have  protected  him  from  the  suspicion  of  designing  to  do 
any  thing  wrong,  he  has  been  inadvertently  led  into  the  sale  of  six  copies 
only  of  a publication  containing  a passage  injurious  to  some  individuals ; 
and  for  which,  from  the  time  he  has  been  conscious  of  his  offence,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  he  has  never  failed  to  express  the  contrition  which 
appears  upon  his  affidavits  upon  this  occasion.  I rely  upon  your  Lord- 
ship’s humanity  and  justice,  that  if  there  be  any  case  in  which  the  pub- 
lisher of  a libel  can  receive  a mitigated  sentence,  this  is,  above  all  others, 
that  case. 

Mr.  Richardson. — My  Lord,  I am  also  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Hatchard. 
After  what  has  been  said,  by  my  learned  friend,  1 think  I shall  best  consult 
his  interest,  by  confining  what  I have  to  say  to  one  or  two  topics.  I hope 
that  upon  the  affidavits,  read  by  the  officer,  it  will  appear,  that  his  conduct, 
ever  since  it  was  made  knowu  to  him,  that  the  publication  in  question  was 
supposed  to  contain  reflections  injurious  to  the  character  of  any  indivi- 
dual, has  been  perfectly  consistent  with  the  high  character  which  the  nu- 
merous and  respectable  testimonies  have  borne  to  day.  It  does  not  apt«car 
that  at  any  time  he  has  ever  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  charge  supposed  to 
be  made  against  those  persons.  • Although  he  appeared  here  to  make  a de- 
fence before  the  jury,  I may  appeal  to  the  learned  judge  before  whom  ibis 
trial  took  place,  that  it  was  not  with  a view  to  sustain  the  charge  against 
them,  but  under  the  impression,  that  the  supposed  libel,  when  coolly  and 
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impartially  considered,  might  not  be  considered  to  fall  within  the  legal  de- 
finition and  scope  of  a libel ; that  there  might  be  favourable  circumstances 
to  induce  a jury  to  consider  that  there  was  a want  of  that  malice  which 
might  be  supposed  to  form  a part  in  the  verdict  of  guiltv  : and  although  1 
do  most  fully  admit,  that  by  the  verdict  the  jury  have  found,  they  have 
proved  the  advisers  of  Mr.  Ilalchard  were  mistaken,  I hope  that  will  not 
be  considered  as  putting  him  in  a situation  different  from  that  in  which  he 
would  have  stood  if  he  had  at  once  submitted  to  a judgment  by  default. 

My  Lord,  it  appears  that  he  has  taken  every  pains  to  satisfy  the  object  of 
the  prosecutors,  if  such  was  their  object,  of  knowing  who  was  the  author, 
or  even  who  was  the  person  drawing  up,  from  the  letter,  the  paragraph  in 
the  publication : both  these  facts  appear  to  me  out  of  the  defendant’s 
reach.  It  appears  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  printing— that  he 
was  merely  the  agent  in  receiving  a definite  number  of  copies;  not  from 
any  unknown,  or  suspected  person,  but  from  the  messenger  of  this  body 
of  most  respectable  pereons, — to  whom  he  paid  implicit  credit,  and  upon 
whose  authority  he  published  a small  number  of  copies : only  to  the  nmn* 
of  twenty-five  were  ever  received  by  him  for  sale;  and  of  those,  only  ten, 
or  a dozen  at  the  outside,  ever  found  their  way  through  his  agency  to  the 
world,  and  they  perhaps,  some  of  them,  to  the  agents  for  this  prosecution. 
He  has  used  every  endeavour,  by  application,  as  well  to  the  secretary  of 
that  respectable  body,  as  to  the  printer  of  the  book,  to  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  informing  the  prosecutors  with  the  name  of  the  author. — I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  point  oflaw  he  is  by  that  rendered  not  guilty; 
but  he  has  rendered  every  reparation  in  his  power. 

My  Lords,  I will  nor  say  more,  lest  I should  weaken  the  effect  of  my 
learned  friend’s  address ; and  1 hope  that  the  defendant,  whom  I have  per- 
sonally known  some  years,  will  not  suppose  that  I desert  his  cause  by  the 
omission  of  other  topics.  If  I did  not  stand  here  as  his  counsel,  1 should 
have  been  happy  to  have  borne  my  individual  testimony,  not  only  to  the 
integrity  and  respectability  of  Mr.  Hatchard’s  character,  but  also  to  the 
peculiarly  humane  and  charitable  di  position  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Best. — My  I.ord,  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot  to  address 
your  Lordship  calling  for  punishment  upon  any  individual ; and  the  duty  I 
ain  called  upon — and  feel  myself  particularly  called  upon — to  discharge  to-- 
day, not  merely  from  what  has  passed  before,  but  what  has  taken  place  to- 
day, is  one  which  1 perform  with  extreme  pain,  because  I have  heard,  from 
the  most  respectable  testimony,  that  the  gentleman  who  stands  upon  your 
Lordship’s  floor  is  a most  respectable  man. — I have  not  known  him,  as 
as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Richardson  has;  but  from  all  the  information  I 
have  had,  I would  add,  (if  it  did  not  seem  impertinent  almost  to  add,)  my 
testimony  to  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendant. 
My  Lord,  1 will  do  more  than  that  ; 1 am  willing  at  this  moment,  if  those 
who  send  my  learned  friend  here  think  proper  to  accede  to  niv  proposition, 
I will  do  more  than  give  my  testimony  to  the  good  character  of  the  de- 
fendant— I am  willing,  upon  one  condition,  which  I am  sure  your  Lord- 
ship  will  think  a proper  one,  to  stop  here,  and  to  ask  no  judgment  asrainst 
him  my  Ijords,  the  condition  is  this— we  cannot  prosecute  the  African 
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Institution — let  them  give  up  to  us  the  individuals  of  that  society  who  di- 
rected this  publication.  I know,  my  Lord,  that  there  are  some  of  them 
attending  the  court.  One  cannot  look  at  the  names  that  are  included  here, 
without  seeing  that  there  is  every  thing  that  is  great  and  honourable  in  so- 
ciety. I know  that  these  persons  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  proceed- 
ings ; and  I trust,  that  there  are  none,  associated  with  the  individuals  whose 
names  I hold  in  my  hand,  that  would  stand  by  and  suffer  an  individual  to 
be  punished  for  their  fault.  If  they  are  worthy  of  being  members  of  this 
society,  I trust  they  will  accede  at  once  to  my  proposition.  If  they  arc  not 
prepared  to  do  it  now,  1 am  ready  to  consent  to  this  matter  standing  over, 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  they  will  allow  an 
innocent  man  to  suffer  for  their  crime;  for  that  somebody  must  be  made  a 
sacriiice,  there  cannot  be  a doubt. 

My  I-ords,  my  learned  friend  has  thought  proper  to  advert  to  what 
passed  at  the  trial ; my  learned  friend  has  thought  it  good  to  state,  that  I 
pressed  upon  the  Jury  topics  which  the  learned  Judge  objected  to.  My 
Jjord,  I had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  when  the  learned  Judge 
summed  up;  I cannot,  therefore,  know  whether  my  learned  friend  is  cor- 
rect in  that  observation  or  not ; 1,  however,  urged  nothing  u|>on  that  occa- 
sion which  1 did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  urge,  and  which  I shall  to-day 
again  shortly  advert  to,  that  I may  know  whether  I have  fallen  into  the 
error  which  my  learned  friend  supposes  me  to  have  fallen  into.  My  Lord, 
there  is,  however,  one  thing  my  learned  friend  has  stated, — that  this  pro- 
secution is  to  be  made  a mask  for  some  purpose  or  other.  I must  beg  to 
answer,  that  if  it  is,  I am  not  conscious  of  it : — if  1 had  conceived  that 
could  have  been  possible,  by  those  who  have  sent  me  here,  neither  they 
nor  any  other  person  should  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  come  here.  My 
Lord,  with  respect  to  the  topics  I introduced  at  tiie  trial,  and  which  I 
shall,  if  my  proposition  is  not  acceded  to,  feci  compelled  to  touch  upon 
again,  they  were  only  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  grow  immediately  out 
of  any  libel,  and  which  I must  have  failed  in  iny  duty,  to  the  prosecutor  and 
the  public,  if  1 had  not  pressed  upon  the  jury ; and  which,  so  far  from  being 
found  fault  with  by  his  Lordship,  were  reiterated  by  him,  and  sanctioned 
in  his  address  to  the  jury.  My  Lords,  I will  state  to  your  Lordships  what 
I said  to  the  jury — I will  correct  my  learned  friend  now  that  I recollect  what 
the  learned  Judge  did  stop  me  in — I am  sure  the  learned  Judge  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  say,  that  the  moment  be  intimated  his  opinion,  I stopped.— 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — I rather  think  I told  the  jury  there  was  irrelevant 
matter — that  it  was  not  material  to  them  by  what  body  of  persons  the  pro- 
secution was  agitated,  or  by  whom  the  publication  had  been  sent  forth  into 
the  world. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Best. — That  is  just  what  I was  about  to  state.  Your 
Lordship,  on  my  stating  that  it  was  a prosecution  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Island  of  Antigua,  did  state  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  who  had  insti- 
tuted the  prosecution  ; and  I am  sure  your  Lordship  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  recollect,  that  I immediately  refrained  from  further  observations, 
submitting,  as  I always  do,  to  observations  from  your  Lordship,  or  any  per- 
ron in  your  Lordship's  situation.  1 did  state  to  the  jury,  and  shall  state 
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now  again,  that  this  is  a libel  for  which  somebody  must  be  punished  ; and 
if  these  persons  will  sit  in  their  room,  and  direct  the  publication  of  libels, 
and  then  will  not  come  forward  and  avow  themselves  as  the  publishers,  the 
printer  must  be  punished.  It  is  a libel  of  that  nature,  that  if  punishment 
is  not  pronounced,  not  only  these  gentlemen  will  suffer  in  their  character, 
(for  these  are  not  the  individuals  feeling  it  particularly,)  but  there  is  no 
White  man  in  the  Wcst'liuha  Islands  who  is  safe  in  this  character  or  life. 

My  Lord,  I have  heard  it  said,  that  there  were  only  six  copies  of  this 
sent  forth.  I am  very  much  surprised  at  learning  that.  I take  for  granted 
it  is  true  in  fact ; but  it  is  not  substantially  true.  There  may  have  been  six 
copies  only  circulated ; but  will  any  man  make  an  affidavit,  that  there 
were  not  six  thousand  copies  of  this  printed  ? If  so,  it  is  very  strange  how 
one  found  its  way  to  me,  who  am  no  subscriber  to  this  Institution. 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  see  what  is  the  libel,  and  what  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  these  parties  since.  The  libel  is  one  of  the  most  wicked  that  can 
possibly  be  published.  It  is  said,  that  it  proceeded  from  mistake. — My 
Lord,  the  thing  is  impossible : it  cannot  have  proceeded  from  mistake.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  published  in  consequence  of  some  letter,  written  by 
some  gentleman,  living  somewhere,  to  some  friend  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion ; and  that  that  friend,  incautiously,  gave  this  letter  to  the  African  Insti- 
tution, upon  which  they  published  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott. — The  Secretary,  I think. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — My  Lords,  it  is  very  singular,  that  if  this  be  so, 
they  have  never  set  out  the  letter— they  might  have  given  us  the  letter, 
without  the  name;  and  let  us  see  whether  they  were  warranted  in  publish- 
ing this,  in  the  absence  of  that  letter,  which  we  have  never  been  trusted 
with.  I have  a right  to  say,  that  some  person  or  other  has  thought  proper 
to  publish  this,  without  any  letter  to  bear  him  out.  If  they  had  any  such 
letter,  the  best  justification  would  have  been  the  production  of  that  letter 
to  some  confidential  person.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  show  to 
any  one  person  the  letter  from  which  this  passage  has  been  published  ; and 
therefore,  1 submit  to  your  Lordship,  I have  a right  to  say,  that  they  had 
no  letter  which  warranted  them  in  publishing  any  such  paper;  and  that 
tome  one  or  other — God  knows  who,  we  do  not — but  that  somebody  or 
other  has  thought  proper,  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  to  fabricate  this  paper. 

I will  now,  with  your  Lordship’s  leave,  read  this  libel ; and  I will  ask, 
whether  it  is  possible  this  libel  can  pass  unpunished.  My  learned  friend 
has  truly  said,  if  the  author  cannot  be  got  at,  the  publisher  is  the  only  per- 
son you  can  proceed  against ; and  that  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a case  of 
this  sort.  You  cannot  prosecute  a whole  society,  but  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  the  individuals  who  attended  the  board,  when  this  was 
sent  to  the  public,  giving  up  their  names  ; and  then  1 drop  all  prosecution 
— nay,  after  your  Lordship’s  judgment,  I shall  be  ready ; for  I am  sure  thest 
gentlemen,  if  they  are  Christians,  cannot  sleep  in  their  beds  without  giving 
up  their  names  ! The  prosecutors  of  this  individual  will  be  ready  to  come 
forward  to  make  application  in  any  quarter  to  relieve  this  gentleman  from 
the  consequences  of  this  judgment,  when  we  shall  have  a proper  victim, 
fiat  this  attack,  made  upon  the  white  population  of  the  West  Indies.  My 
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Lards  the  paragraph  it  this: — *‘The  Director*  are  also  informed,  that 
about  a year  ago,  the  following  circumstance  took  place  in  the  island  of 
Antigua:  A gentleman,  who  held  the  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  Janus  Leith,  having  severely  whipped  a Negro-woman  of  his 
own,  who  was  pregnant,  she  laid  her  complaint  before  the  Governor,  who 
humanely  attended  to  her  story,  and  dismissed  her  with  some  money  for 
herself,  and  a note  to  her  owner.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  His  Excel- 
lency’s interference  in  good  part,  the  gentleman  gave  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man an  additional  number  of  lashes,  and  dispatched  a note  to  Sir  lames 
Leith,  who,  in  consequence,  ordered  his  secretary  to  inform  the  writer  that 
Sir  James  Leith  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  information,  the  Gentleman  dressed  up  one  of  his  Negro-boys  in  his 
Owrt  uniform,  and,  mounting  him  upon  an  ass,  dispatched  him  with  an  in* 
tolent  note  to  the  Governor.  He  was  afterwards  indicted  for  cruelty  at  the 
express  order  of  the  Governor,  but  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  the 
bill.”  Now,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  any  one  single  fact  which  might  have 
been  picked  up  by  mistake,  and  so  found  its  way  into  this  publication: 
But,  my  Lords,  here  is  a series  of  charges.  It  is  in  the  first  place  said,  that 
a man  in  the  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor  of  this  island, 
was  such  a monster  as  to  cart-whip  a Negro-woman  in  the  situation  in 
which  this  woman  is  described  as  being — that  is  one  fact.  There  is  a com- 
plaint to  the  Governor — the  Governor  remonstrates  with  the  person— the! 
person,  on  being  remonstrated  with,  is  guilty  of  the  indecency  of  dressing 
up  his  Negro-boy  in  that  uniform  he  wore  when  in  attendance  upon  the 
Governor  himself,  and  of  sending  him,  mounted  in  a very  ridiculous  man- 
ner, to  the  Governor:  upon  which  he  is  discharged—  that  is  a third  fjet. 
Upon  this,  the  Governor  directs  a prosecution — that  is  a fourth  fact;  and, 
on  all  these  circumstances  being  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  that  Grand  Jury  are  corrupt  enough 
not  to  find  a bill.  Now,  can  this  be  the  work  of  any  but  the  most  diabo- 
lical invention?  It  is  said,  it  came  from  the  West  Indies.  I am  glad  to 
hear  that.  Then,  if  it  came  from  the  West  Indies,  it  must  be  known  t d 
be  false.  There  is  not  a man,  in  the  Island  of  Antigua,  but  knows  every 
scintilla  to  be  false.  My  Lords,  not  only  the  military  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment is  attacked — not  only  the  Governor  and  the  Aidcs-dc-Camps  are 
represented  as  cruel,  but  the  civil  authority,  in  all  cases  regarding  slave*,  is 
corrupt  to  the  very  bottom. — This  is  nut  insinuated,  but  it  is  directly 
charged.  My  learned  friend  has  said,  there  is  only  this  one  word,  “ re- 
fused,’* upon  which  the  jury  have  found  the  indictment  ; and  they  coin'd 
come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  this  was  a charge  upon  the  Grand 
Jury, — that  they  had  corruptly  thrown  out  the  bill.  My  learned  f iend 
says,  that  it  stands  upon  the  word  “ refused.”  How  can  my  learned 
friend  allow  his  zeal  for  his  client  to  pervert  his  excellent  understanding? 
It  stands  upon  the  whole  of  the  paragraph.  Is  there  any  man  who  cad 
read  this  without  seeing,  that  the  Air  can  Institution  meant  to  insintu  e, 
that  the  Governor  s Aide-de-Camp  meant  to  conduct  himself  improper!)  r 
and  that  the  Grand  Jurv,  in  violation  of  their  oaths — in  violation  of' the 
Vol.  111.— No.  Vi.  * 3T 
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first  principles  of  humanity,  thought  proper  corruptly  to  refuse  bringing 
that  person  to  punishment  ? My  I.ords,  if  this  is  the  true  interpretation, 
(and  it  is  not  merely  mine,  it  is  the  interpretation  which  one  of  your  Lord- 
ships gave  at  the  trial,)  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  a Jury  who  were  to  decide 
upon  the  guilt  of  innocence  of  the  party.  Can  any  matt  state  a worse 
libel  than  this?  IIow  bad  would  it  be  if  it  reflected  on  any  Grand  Jury  in 
this  country  '* — Much  worse  is  it,  reflecting  on  a Grand  Jury  in  the  YY  est 
India  Islands — much  worse  is  it  telling  the  whole  of  the  Black  population 
in  the  YY'est  Indies— “ You  are  in  that  situation  you  can  expect  no  protec- 
tion from  any  person  in  authority.” 

My  Lords,  it  is  then  supposed  these  gentlemen  have  done  something 
since  to  do  away  the  effect  of  all  this.  My  Lords,  I stated  at  the  trial— and 
there  it  was  that  your  Lordship  said,  that  till  evidence  was  given  of  it,  it 
was  improper  to  sav  any  thing  about  that  which  was  not  in  evidence— 1 
stated  at  the  trial,  and  state  now, — that  in  my  opinion  their  conduct  since 
the  publication  has  aggravated  the  libel.  My  learned  friend  says — were 
they,  without  having  the  thing  explained,  to  libel  this  innocent  gentleman 
in  the  \Yrest  Indies? — My  Lord,  it  is  impossible  this  gentleman  in  tlw 
West  Indies  can  be  innocent — he  must  know  he  was  circulating  the  most 
infamous  falsehoods— he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  libels,  from  his  infamy. 
My  Lord,  the  publication  sent  into  the  world  was,  in  my  opinion,  instead 
of  giving  us  any  satisfaction,  directly  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  idea  that 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  charge,  If  they  had  said,  shortly,  that 
they  were  very  sorry  they  had  published  it,  and  had  left  it  there,  it  would 
have  been  something;  but  the  tendency  of  it  is  elearlv  to  prove,  that  they 
thought  there  was  something  in  it.  It  is  thus — "Resolved,  that  it ap- 
pears  Irom  the  said  letters  of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Norbury  Kirbv,  and 
bir  James  Leith,  (of  the  authenticity  of  which  the  Directors  see  no  reason 
to  doubt,)  that  the  statement  referred  to,  although  communicated  by  a 
genilennn  on  whose  accuracy  they  reasonably  relied*’ — so  that  the  people 
may  still  think  there  is  a great  deal  of  foundation  for  it — 44  has  been  con- 
tradicted from  the  highest  authority.  That  the  Directors, have,  in  this  in- 
stance, strong  grounds  for  believing  that  their  informant  was  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  reported;  because  they  have  had  expe- 
rience of  his  veracity  and  exactness  in  former  and  subsequent  cases,  and  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  impute  to  him  any  motive  for  the  inventing  such  a 
story,  or  propagating  it,  knowing  it  to  he  false;— he  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
deceiving  the  Institution,  hut  had  to  lose  by  it  the  good  opinion  which,  bv 
his  benevolent  efforts  to  promote  its  objects,  he  had  previously  acquired, 
and  the  public." — My  Lords,  if  the  objects  of  this  Society  are  to  be  pro- 
moted by  such  a man  as  this,  however  benevolent  the  motives  of  this  So- 
ciety be,  the  sooner  it  is  annihilated  the  better  ! 44  Resolved,  that  the  Se- 

cretary do  write  to  the  said  correspondent,  by  the  first  conveyance,  in  the 
name  of  the  Board,  inclosing  a copy  of  these  Resolutions,  and  requesting 
that  he  will  immediately  transmit  the  necessary  explanations  on  the  sub- 
ject" 

YY  by,  my  Lord,  can  there  be  a paper  sent  into  the  world  better  calcu- 
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fated  to  keep  alive  the  idea,  still  in  the  public  mind,  that  if  this  is  not  wholly 
true,  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  foundation  for  it  ? Can  this,  which  is 
Called  an  apology,  be  considered  as  an  apology  ?— I consider  it  as  bad 
almost  as  the  original  publication. 

My  Lords,  this  is  all  the  satisfaction  we  have  had  from  these  gentlemen. 
It  appears  that  the  defendant  has  pressed  them  at  different  times  to  give  up 
the  author,  or  the  writer  of  the  letter;  with  none  of  which  they  have  com* 
plied:  but  there  is  one  point  on  which  l should  like  a little  satisfaction, 
«fnd  l think  your  Lordship  will.  [ should  like  to  know,  whether  this  So- 
ciety does  not  now  defend  this  gentleman ; and  if  the  Society  do,  what  is  It 
hrit  the  Society  coming  here,  and  say  ing,  u We  cannot  deny  that  some  per- 
son has  published  this  libel,  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Hatchard.*’  If  it  is  not  Mr. 
Hatchard,  who  is  if?  “ Ourselves;  but  ourselves  we  will  keep  shut  up  in 
our  conmtittec-room  ’*  I consider  Mr.  Scarlett  as  counsel  for  the  Institir* 
tion. 

* Mr.  Scarlett. — You  do  perfectly  wrong  in  that,  I assure  you. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bt>r.  1 will  put  it  generally;  somebody  will  sav,  “We 
will  desire  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  not  to  puni<h  Mr.  Hatchard,  because 
he  is  not  to  be  punched.*’  I beg  to  state — your  Lordships  will  correct  my 
error,  if  an  error  it  be — if  the  author  cannot  be  got  at,  the  publisher  must 
be  considered  as  the  author;  and,- however  much  your  Lordships  may 
frel,  and  I feel  as  much  as  any  man  can,  for  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hatchard, 
your  Lordships  must  punish  Mr.  Hatchard,  as  you  would  punish  those 
members  of  the  African  Institution  who  are  the  real  offenders,  if  they  were 
before  you;  for,  if  that  is  not  done,  but  a precedent  is  set  for  this  Society, 
and  all  other  Societies,  to  receive  information,  true  or  false,  from  all  quai- 
ters'of  the  world,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  their  name,  to  get  printers  to 
circulate  it,  and,  after  they  have  done  the  greatest  mischief  to  individuals 
and  to  the  state,  to  say — Oh ' you  must  not  punish  the  printer,  this  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  printer  has  acted  under  high  authority;— 
sudi  a principle  would  be  attended  with  consequences  most  injurious  to  se- 
Ciety/  My  learned  friend  has  put  the  case  most  strongly,  as  he  always  does: 
“ Suppose  a libel  came  from  the  Attorney-General.*’  i say,  if  a libel  came 
from  the  Attorney-General,  we  should,  in  that  case,  as  in  this,  request  the 
printer  to  give  us  up  the  author;  and  if  he  gave  up  the  Attorney -Genera I, 
We  should  liave  done  with  him.  1 am  not  desirous  to  punish  this  gentle- 
man— 1 am  more  merciful  than  these  gentlemen — theirs  is  the  pretence  of 
fnfcrcy,  withrcal  cruelty,  permitting  him  to  stand  in  the  situation  he  does— 
mine  is  real  mercy.  I say,  come  forward  and  avow  yourselves  the  crimi- 
nal*, as,  in  character,  you  ought  to  do;  but,  if  you  do  not,  though  desirous 
this  gentleman  should  not  suffer,  it  is  the  only  w ay  In  which  l can  punish 
you,  by  making  you  feci,  when  you  retire  at  night,  that  there  is  a person 
luffering  for  that  into  which  you  have  led'him.  • 

I am  sorry  to  have  been  called  upon  to  address  your  Lordships  at  so 
much  length,  disclaiming  all  hostility  to  this  gentleman,  not  only  on  my 
part,  but  that  of  my  clients:  I leave  him  in  your  Lordship’*  hands;  leav- 
ing it  to  your  Lordship?  to  consider,  whether,  with  the  pretences  that  have 
keen  set  forth,  it  is  safe  to  the  public,  particularly  to-that  part  of  the.com- 
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munity  who,  separated  from  their  own  country,  in  a particular  manner  call 
upon  your  Lordships  for  your  protection,  and  particularly  in  these  times, 
whether  it  will  be  safe  for  that  part  of  the  community,  that  a libel  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  the  persons  of  the  Grand  Jurors — a libel  upon 
the  highest  military  authority  of  the  country — should  pass  unpunished,  be- 
cause the  real  aullioiaof  the  libel  do  not  choose  to  come  forward  ? whe- 
ther your  Lordships  can  possibly  consider  this  case  as  at  all  distinguishable 
from  the  common  and  ordinary  case,  where  your  Lordships  have  before 
had  the  printer  and  publisher,  and  caunot  get  at  the  author.’  With  these 
observations,  1 leave  the  case  in  your  Lordship's  hands,  and  shall  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  your  Lordship's  judgment,  whether  light  or  severe, 
after  I have  done  what  I thought  it  my  duty  to  do. 

Mr.  Marry  at. — 1 shall  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a few  observations 
as  fo  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  and  connect  some  of  the  dates,  as  I get 
them  from  the  affidavits,  with  the  case.  It  has  been  stated,  that  he  fck 
great  compunction  ever  since  he  found  he  had  been  the  vehicle  to  this 
publication,  and  that  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
original  author  of  the  letter,  or  who  were  the  original  publishers  or  fa- 
bricators of  this  Report,  My  Lords,  we  will  compare,  with  your  Lord- 
ship’s permission,  the  dates  he  lias  given: — He  published  this  book , 
though  certainly,  according  to  his  own  affidavits,  (which,  I take  for 
granted  is  not  untrue,)  he  circulated  only  a small  number  of  them 
from  the  month  of  April  down  to  the  l2ihof  November;  upon  the  12tb 
of  November  lie  slopped  the  publication  of  it,  until  a new  impression  had 
been  made,  and  tlu-n  circulated  it,  without  the  exceptionable  paragraph. 
My  Lords,  was  Mr.  I latcliard  ignorant  of  the  refutation  of  this  slander,  by 
tbe  Aides-de-Camps’  letter  to  Sir  James  Leith,  and  by  Sir  James  Leith's 
answ  er,  which  had  been  printed  early  in  October — was  lie  ignorant  of  the 
resolution,  which  is  now  relied  upon  un  the  other  side,  oil  tiie  12th  of  Octo- 
ber— was  he  ignorant  of  the  further  resolution,  by  which  they  almost  dis- 
avowed the  truth  of  it  upon  the  29th  of  October: — That  is  not  denied', 
and  yet,  down  to  the  1 2th  of  November,  this  gentleman  continues  the  pub- 
lication of  the  pamphlet — the  very  pamphlet  put  in  evidence,  and  proved 
before  your  Lordships,  was  proved  to  hare  been  published  subsequent  to 
the  24th  of  October. 

Mr.  Justice  Bay  LEY.  There  is  one  paragraph  in  the  defendant’s  affi- 
davit, which  you  ought  to  know.  I had  attended  to  that: — he  says,  “ lie 
(lid  not,  before  Messrs.  Martineau  and  Mahon  called  upon  him,  as  afore- 
sakl,”  that  is,  the  12th  of  November,  “ entertain  the  most  distant,  or  any 
knowledge,  apprehension,  suspicion,  or  conception,  of  its  containing  any  li- 
bel, or  any  matter  of  a Itbeilons,  malicious,  scandalous,  or  defamatory  na- 
ture, or  any  matter  whatever  which  was  not  founded  in  perfect  truth.” 
And,  therefore,  the  impression  upon  my  mind,  which  you  may  consider, 
is  this,  that  it  may  be,  that  although  these  resolutions  bad  passed  on  the 
12lh  anti  29th  of  October,  they  had  Dot  reached  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Maruyat. — It  is  possible,  and  just  possible,  that  they  had  not : but 
I think  it  a little  singular,  when  the  affidavits  put  in  by  him  contain  those 
resolutions,  and  state  them  to  be  published  in  the  Courier,  the  Morning 
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Chronicle,  and-the  Times,  that  this  gentleman’s  attention  was  not  called  to 
that  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  ample  retraction  and  apology  in  the  face 
of  all  mankind,  because  all  mankind  must  be  cognizant  of  their  contents. 

There  is  another  observation  upon  the  dates,  which  strikes  me  very  for- 
cibly. When  Mr  llatchard  is  first  threatened  with  a prosecution,  he  is 
desired  to  furnish  the  author,  both  of  the  Report  and  the  letter.  When 
does  he  begin  to  make  any  inquiry  upon  the  subject  ? — He  is  satisfied,  in 
the  first  place,  with  referring  to  Mr.  Harrison — which  is,  in  other  words, 
saying.  You  may  take  your  own  means  to  find  out  the  author.  He  take* 
no  steps  for  this  purpose,  according  to  his  own  affidavit,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  term ; and  the  first  application  he  makes,  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  stated  to  be  the  23d  or  24th  day  of  April,  the  day  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  term. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — Will  your  lordship  excuse  my  reminding  my  learned 
friend,  that  there  is  no  affidavit  before  the  Court  to  show,  that  there  was 
any  application  made  to  the  defendant  for  any  author,  but  the  author  of 
the  letter,  till  a very  late  period ; and  that  the  probability  is,  that  the  ap- 
plication to  him  was  made  at  the  time  he  make  his  application. 

Mr.  Marry  at. — 1 think  it  is  in  evidence  upon  the  trial,  that  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him  to  give  up  the  author.  At  all  events,  upon  the 
trial,  we  offered  to  give  up  all  proceedings,  if  he  gave  up  the  author.  But 
he  inquires  about  neither,  till  the  24th  day  of  April.  Then  he  goes  on  with 
that  inquiry,  according  to  his  own  statement,  from  the  printer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  whether  lie  can  get  any  information  upon  that  subject,  sub- 
sequent to  his  filing  his  former  affidavit,  which  is  subsequent  to  the  1st  of 
May.  Then  he  follows  up  that  inquiry  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the  present 
month,  I think,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  information  from  Mr. 
Harrison ; when  he  knew,  from  Mr.  Harrison’s  former  letter,  the  infor- 
mation would  not  be  given  him ; and  when  he  knew,  therefore,  it  was  a 
mere  formal  inquiry  between  himself  the  publisher,  and  the  primary  de- 
linquents in  this  case.  It  lias  been  asked,  whether  the  African  Institution 
defend  this  gentleman  ? i know  no  further,  than  that  he  appears  by  tilt 
very  same  gentleman  who  is  de*ciibed  in  the  introductory  part,  naming 
the  officers,  to  be  the  solicitor  for  the  Institution; — I mean  Mr.  Lambert. 
He  may  certainly  have  individual  clients,  as  well  as  the  Society,  intro- 
duced by  the  very  respectable  names  which  appear  at  the  head  of  that 
Report. 

It  has  been  asked,  my  Lord,  what  is  the  object  of  this  prosecution,  be- 
yond repelling  the  slander,  or  soothing  the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
feelings  were  aggrieved?  My  Lord,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  ulterior 
object,  very  well  becoming  the  interference  of  the  legislature  of  the  Colo- 
nies in  which  Slavery  is  tolerated.  My  Lord,  in  modern  times,  (what  I 
dare  say  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  Institution  intended  was  a very  dif- 
ferent object,)  pains  bave  been  taken  to  instruct  the  slaves  to  read  ; and 
this  Report  holds  out  to  them,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  instances,  lit 
the  very  preceding  page,  that  they  cannot  have  justice  done  to  them  in  the 
courts  in  which  the  white  inhabitants  are  the  judges  and  the  jury.  There 
is,  in  the  page  preceding  this,  another  libel  upon  a petit  jury,  who  acted 
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upon  the  trial  of  another  person,  stated  to  have  been  indicted  for  an  offence 
in  relation  to  the  slave-trade. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — That  has  not  been  read  in  evidence  upon  the  trial,  and 
it  is  not  referred  to  by  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Marry  at. — It  is  part  of  the  same  publication,  and  is  part  of  the 
opposite  page  of  the  same  book. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley.— I apprehend  you  can  read  only  those  parts  you 
did  read,  unless  you  introduce  them  by  affidavits. 

Mr.  Marry  at. — Then  1 will  not  refer  to  that,  if  the  Court  is  of  that 
opinion:  but  I will  ask,  whether  it  is  not  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
have  the  superintendence  and  management  in  any  Colony  in  which  Slavery 
exists,  to  repel  an  attack  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  Co- 
lony ; especially  if  slaves,  being  instructed  to  read,  have  the  means  of 
reading  this  Report ; which,  though  Mr.  Hatchard,  I dare  say,  does  not 
send  it  out  to  the  West  Indies,  most  undoubtedly  has  been  circulated  very 
extensively  indeed.  It  is  stated,  in  Mr.  Plate  hard's  affidavit,  that  right 
hundred  and  odd  of  these  copies  were  altered  in  consequence  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee;  and  I see,  in  the  account  of  the  annual  disburse- 
ments, in  this  same  publication,  that  many  hundreds  arc  spent  in  print- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  and  circula- 
tion. If  the  slaves  are  taught  that  they  cannot  have  justice  in  the  island, 
but  oppressions  upon  the  black  population  are  stated  to  exist  in  one  island, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  another  island  have  no  means  of  contradicting  or 
knowing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of,  such  publications  are  highly  calculated 
to  induce  the  slaves  in  the  Colonies  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  to  avenge  themselves. — I shall  make  no  allusions  to  any  insurrections 
which  have  taken  place,  or  any  plots  which  have  broken  out ; but  1 know 
of  nothing  so  likely  to  induce  insurrections  in  the  West-India  Colonics,  a>^ 
the  encouraging  a publication  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Cuuwood. — My  Lord,  I am  also  of  counsel  for  tins  prosecution. — 
I should  feel  contented,  in  a common  case,  to  say  nothing;  but  I feel,  in 
this  case,  compelled  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a very  few  observa- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  nature  and  character  of  this  libel,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  entertained : it  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  it  in  detail ; 
but  it  is  very  clear,  that  the  result  of  libels  like  this,  with  other  subsidiary 
ones,  tend  to  shake  the  safety  of  our  West-India  Colonics  to  their  very 
foundations;  and  it  therefore  becomes  most  important,  my  Lords,  by 
every  manner  of  means,  to  stop  the  circulation  of  such  publications  as  \our 
Lordship  has  heard  read  to  day. 

My  Lord,  it  is  with  great  regret,  and  very  painful  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, that  I stand  up  to  ask  your  Lordship  for  a judgment  against  a gen- 
tleman, whose  character  stands  so  unquestionably  high  as  the  gentleman 
who  now  stands  upon  your  Lordship’s  floor  for  judgment.  But  your  Lord- 
ship  knows  it  is  a law  of  stern  political  necessity— that  where  the  author  of 
a libel  of  this  kind  cannot  be  found,  the  publisher  must  answer  for  it ; and 
if  Mr.  Hatchard  is  to  be  made  a victim,  according  to  the  phrase  used  by 
bis  learned  council  to-day,  let  it  be  recollected,  he  is  not  made  the  victim 
•f  the  prosecutors,  but  the  victim  of  those  persons  in  whom  he  has  reposcif 
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confidence,  and  who  have  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  necessity;  but  who, 
in  a single  moment,  can  relieve  him,  by  giving  up  the  author  of  this  libel, 
U hat  is  all  we  ask;  and  we  pray  for  no  vindictive  judgment  against  Mr. 
llalrhard,  if  that  can  be  done. 

My  Lord,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade 
at  all;  but  those  who  entertain  an  opinion  different  from  that  which  had 
Jong  prevailed — those  who  think  that  the  slave-trade  ought  to  be  abolished 
— affect  to  be  persons  of  purer  morality  than  others.  My  Lords,  persons 
of  pure  morality,  pursue  virtuous  ends  by  virtuous  means.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  throw  out  any  reflections  against  the  members  of  that  Society ; 
J know  , among  the  members  of  that  Society,  there  are  names  exalted  in 
■virtue,  as  they  arc  exalted  in  rank  ; but  whenever  a society  is  formed  for 
laudable  objects,  many  persons  lend  their  names  to  it,  who  would  revolt 
from  any  indirect  means  of  carrying  their  measures  into  effect.  I do  not, 
therefore,  mean  to  apply  my  observations  to  those  high  and  honourable 
names,  but  only  to  those  who  have  been  actually  parties  to  the  transaction 
now  before  your  Lordships.  I should  not  have  adverted  to  this,  had  it 
not  been,  as  I conceive,  strictly  Irefore  the  Court — Mr.  Hatchard,  in  the 
affidavit  he  has  put  in,  has  inserted  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  which,  I presume,  he  thinks,  furnishes  him  with  a sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  not  giving  up  the  author  of  this  publication.  That  letter,  which 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  llatcliard,  the  secretary  states,  is  written  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors;  and  there  the  excuse  made,  why  they  cannot 
give  up  the  author,  is,  became  “they  conclude,  (bat  he  believes  in  the 
erroneous  information  w hich  he  sent  them  to  be  true,  they  therefore  do  not 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  violate  the  obligation  arising  from  the  confi- 
dence reposeii  in  them.”  My  Lords,  has  not  Mr.  Hatchard  himself 
reposed  a confidence  iti  them  • — has  not  their  high  name  induced  him  to 
believe  that  they  would  put  nothing  into  his  hands  but  what  was  fit  for 
publication  : — and  do  they  not  now  desett  him,  when  called  upon  to 
answer  for  their  offence?  Is  that  conduct  which  becomes  persons  who 
affect  purer  morality  th  in  the  rest  of  mankind  ? Is  it  not  more  consistent 
with  purer  morality  to  give  up  a guilty  man  for  judgment,  than  suffer  an 
innocent  man  to  stand  upon  the  floor? — My  Lprdt,  as  I said  before,  if  this 
was  not  done,  the  fault  is  with  them,  it  is  not  with  the  prosecutors. — Let 
them  lake  shame  to  themselves ; and,  if  Mr.  Hatchard  is  made  the  victim 
of  any,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  severe  judgment,  but  whatever  judgment 
Mr.  Hatchard  may  sustain  from  your  Lordships,  let  shame  fall  where 
shame  is  due. 


Mr  Justice  Bayley. — John  Hatchard,  you  are  to  receive  (he  judgment 
of  the  Court  for  the  libel  which  has  been  sold  by  you.  The  libel  itself 
easts  very  high  reflection  upon  someone  or  other  ol  the  Aides-de-Camps  of 
Sir  James  Leith,  the  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  and  also  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  island,  importing  that  there  had  been  a 
great  act  of  cruelty  committed  by  one  of  the  Aides-de-Camps  of  Sir  James 
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Leith,  an  high  instill  from  this  person  afterwards,  to  Sir  James  Leith,  wbea 
lie  interfered  to  punish  that,  and  afterwards  a disposition  in  the  Grand  Jury 
of  that  country,  when  that  ease  was  laid  before  them,  from  motives  which 
must  have  been  corrupt,  to  refuse  to  concede  justice  to  an  injured  indi- 
tridual.  It  is  certainly  a libel  of  no  mean  nor  inconsiderable  character ; and 
it  is  the  greater,  because  it  imparts  to  come  from  a body  of  persons  of  very 
high  respectability,  wbo  would  uot  be  likely  to  send  out  into  the  world, 
that  which  they  bad  collected  from  information,  unless  they  had  canvassed 
that  information  ; and,  unless  they  had  had  strong  grounds  to  believe,  that 
that  information  was  true ; and  though  they  describe  it  as  information, 
they  describe  it  as  information  applicable  to  a fact  which  had  occurred 
•bout  a year  before ; so  that  there  must  have  been  full  time  to  have  inves- 
tigated the  truth  of  that  fact,  it  came  therefore,  to  the  world,  under 
those  circumstances  which  made  it  the  imperious  duty  of  those  persons 
upon  whom  the  libel  was  made  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  ia 
order  that  it  might  be  known,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  that  libel. 
]t  is  a libel,  stating  a variety  of  circumstances,  which  woukl  carry  with 
them  at  least  the  appearance  that  it  could  not  have  been  frabicalcd. 

I bis  being  the  character  of  the  libel,  it  appears,  that  it  was  published 
and  sold  by  you.  Nut  that  you  are  the  printer ; it  does  not  import  that 
it  was  printed  by  you  ',  but  it  appears,  that  you  arc  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  told,  having  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  African 
Institution.  “ The  Directors  are  informed,  that  about  a year  ago,  tbs 
following  circumstance  took  place  in  the  Island  of  Amigua.  A gentleman, 
who  held  the  situation  of  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Leith, 
having  severely  whipped  a Negro-woman  of  his  own,  who  was  pregnant, 
she  laid  her  complaint  before  the  Governor,  who  humanely  attended  to 
her  story,  and  dismissed  her  with  some  money  for  herself,  and  a note  to 
her  owner.”  I need  not  go  through  the  remainder  of  it,  because  it  has 
been  stated  already  to  the  Court,  and  it  has  been  fully  discussed  and  can- 
vassed at  the  bar.  It  turns  out,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  a word  of  truth  in  the  story  ; but  that  it  is 
a wicked  fabrication,  coined  somewhere  or  other. 

The  Court,  in  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  hare  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  fabricated  by  you.  They  have  no  reason  to  beliere, 
that  you  knew,  or,  had  the  means  of  knowing  by  whom  it  was  frabicalcd. 
You  received  it,  as  you  had  received  other  Iteporls,  from  a Society  in  which 
there  w ere  a great  number  of  persons  of  high  character,  and  high  conside- 
ration ill  the  country,  and  from  whom  you  might  fairly  expect  that  there 
would  have  been,  at  least,  personal  caution — from  whom  you  might  also 
have  expected,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  improper  in  any  publication 
coming  from  then),  they  would  not  hare  stopped  the  cnorse  of  justice,  but 
that  they  would  have  euabled  any  person,  against  whom  any  insinuation 
had  been  made,  to  have  traced  that  insinuation  up  to  the  fountain-head  j 
so  that,  if  there  were  any  attack  made  upon  any  individual  whatever, 
they  should  not  interfere  between  the  course  of  justice  and  that  attack. 

It  appears  by  your  affidavits,  that  you  received  only  a limited  number 
of  this  Report,  and  that  that  also  had  been  the  course  with  respect  to  all 
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the  other  Reports  which  had  been  published ; that  there  were  a great  many 
others  published,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a work  intended  for  very 
extensive  circulation — probably  not  for  circulation  alone  here,  but  for 
circulation  in  places,  where  publications  of  supposed  and  fictitious  facts 
•of  this  description  may  be  calculated  to  do  a great  deal  of  mischief.  Your 
own  circulation  was,  according  to  the  affidavits,  of  which  the  Court  see  no 
reason  upon  earth  to  form  any  doubt,  to  a very  limited  extent — you  pub- 
lished only  six. 

It  had  not  escaped  my  observation,  when  it  was  observed  upon  by 
Mr.  Marryat,  that  the  Society  had  it  called  to  their  attention  early  in  the 
month  of  October,  that  at  least  there  was  ground  for  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  statement  which  this  libel  contained,  and  that  they  had  adopted 
some  public  means,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  that  it  was  matter 
t>f  doubt  whether  it  was  true,  and  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  saying, 
that  that  doubt  was  increased : but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  act  of  tlie 
Society,  in  that  respect,  reached  your  knowledge  until  tne  month  of 
November,  when  you  were  called  upon  by  Mr.  Mariinean— if  yon  had 
known  that  they  tiad  come  to  a resolution  of  that  kind,  it  would  hav»  been 
your  hounden  duty,  the  instant  it  was  matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  was  true 
or  not,  to  have  forborne  and  stopped  the  circulation  as  far  as  it  respected 
yourself.  But  there  is  a paragraph  in  your  affidavit,  to  which  I called  the 
attention  of  the  Counsel,  according  to  which,  I think  it  is  but  just  to  yon  to 
say,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  bad  the  least  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  by  the  Society,  on  the  12th  or  29th  of  October, 
or  that  you  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  entertained  any  doubt 
with  respect  to  this  paragraph,  prior  to  the  period  when  you  were  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Martineau,  the  Solicitor  for  this  prosecution. 

Mr.  Hatchard. — I beg  leave  to  confirm  that,  my  Ijnrd  ; that  I did  not 
know  it  till  Mr.  Martineau  called  upon  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — It  has  been  insinuated,  that  you  were  not  so  active 
as  you  ought  to  have  been,  in  order  to  discover  who  the  real  author  was. 
Upon  fairly  looking  upon  the  affidavits  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  l 
think  that  that  imputation  against  you  is  hardly  warranted.  I think  it  is 
the  fair  result  from  the  whole  of  the  affidavits,  that  from  first  to  last,  you 
appear  to  have  given  the  prosecutors  as  much  information  as  you  really 
possessed ; and  that  it  was  ma^er  of  absolute  inability  on  your  part,  to 
discover  who  the  author  was.  w hether  you  have  been  kindly  used  by 
those  persons,  in  whose  hands  you  have  been  the  instrument,  is  a matter 
which  wc  cannot  say.  I feel  myself  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  is  at  least 
unfortunate,  that  any  resolution  should  have  been  passed,  by  which  the 
author  of  a publication  of  this  kind,  should  have  bern  effectually  screened 
from  justice. 

It  is  insinuated,  that  this  originated  in  a letter  from  the  West  Indies. 
There  is  no  affidavit  that  any  shell  letter  existed : hut  supposing,  that  there 
were  such  a letter,  it  is  not  necessarily  true,  that  the  author  of  that  letter  is 
the  person  upon  whom  this  criminality  ought  to  attach.  He  may  have 
been  misled  by  other  persons;  but  when  inquiry  was  made  who  the  au- 
Vol.  HI.— No.  VI.  3U 
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thor  of  that  libel  was,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  any  persons  who 
step  between,  and  who  prevent  that  information  being  given  ; who  prevent 
the  persons  upon  whom  the  libel  is  made  from  tracing  the  libel  to  its  source 
and  fountain-head.  That  somebody  is  very  highly  criminal  in  this  case, 
no  one  w ho  has  read  the  publication  can  at  all  doubt ; that  it  has  originated 
in  wilful  and  wicked  fabrication,  no  man  alive  can  doubt.  That  it  is  de- 
feating the  purposes  of  justice,  to  prevent  that  information  by  which  the 
wicked  criminality  might  be  traced  up  to  the  original  author,  is  obvious. 
However,  the  Court  does  not  feel  itself  warranted  in  visiting  upon  you 
that  which  is  not  your  offence ; satisfied  as  they  are,  that  you  have  done 
every  thing  in  your  power  to  discover  who  the  author  is ; and  they  feel 
that  they  have  no  right  to  add  to  your  punishment,  because  you  have  not 
given  up  tiiat  author,  whom  you  really  are  absolutely  incapable  of  giving 
up.  At  the  same  time,  every  person  who  publishes  a libel  is  answerable 
for  that  libel ; and  if  no  other  author  is  forthcoming  totlie  hands  of  justice, 
the  person  by  w horn  the  publication  is  made,  is  the  person  who  must,  to 
a certain  extent  at  least,  answer.  Not  that  there  is  the  same  degree  of 
criminality,  and  consequently,  ought  not  to  he  Lite  same  degree  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  person  who  stands  merely  in  the  character  of  a 
bookseller,  selling  for  other  persons,  and  selling  for  other  persons  under 
circumstances  which  imply  no  want  of  caution  on  his  part.  You  did  not 
receive  it  from  suspicious  characters— you  received  it  from  persons  upon 
whom  you  thought  you  might  with  propiety  and  confidence  rely. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration — taking  the 
character  which  has  been  given  you  into  consideration — and  taking  into 
consideration  that  you  are  a sacrifice  to  other  persons, — that  this  has  not 
originated  with  you,  and  that  you  are  not  able  to  give  up  the  real  author; 
this  Court  dotli  order  and  adjudge,  that  fur  this  your  oll'cnce,  you  do  pay 
to  the  King  a fine  of  XI 00.,  and  that  you  be  imprisoned  in  the  custody  of 
the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  until  that  fine  is  paid. 

The  defendant  immediately  paid  the  fine,  and  was  discharged. 

Counsel  for  the  Prosecution. — Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  Mr.  Marry  at,  Mr. 
Curwood,  and  Mr.  Fiteger.au>. 

Solicitors  for  the  Prosecution. — Messrs.  Martineau  and  Malton,  Carey 
Street,  Lincoln’s  lun. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant. — Mr.  Attorney -General,  Mr.  Scarlett, 
and  Mr.  Richardson. 

Solicitors  for  the  Defendant. — Messrs.  Lambert  and  Son,  Bedford  Row. 
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§ i.  CIVIL. 


IN  No.  V (sec  above,  p.  250)  is  a copy  of  the  printed  form  of  reply, 
directed  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  applicants  of  the  late  season,  desirous 
of  proceeding  to  Canada.  It  is  therein  stated,  that  no  proposed  settler 
should  be  entitled  to  the  advantages  held  out  by  it,  unless  he  embarked 
“ from  some  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  North  A merica,  previous  to 
the  1st  of  June;"  but  that  persons  unable  to  proceed  before  that  date, 
“ would  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  Utters  of  recommendation 
next  year.”  This  reference  is  the  more  needful,  because,  in  the  reply, 
of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  issued  to  applicants,  from  and  after  the 
first  of  June,  it  is  not  distinctly  set  forth,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a successful  application  next  season  * : — 

SIR,  Downing  Street,  1817. 

I have  to  acquaint,  you  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
requesting  the  usual  recommendation  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  for  a 
grant  of  land,  that  the  present  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
your  proceeding  to  Canada,  as  a settler,  this  year,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  and  consequently  Lord  llatliurst  cannot  comply  with  your  request. 

I am.  Sir,  &c. 


At  a late  meeting,  in  London,  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  among  other  communications,  was  a very  interesting 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  national  system  of  instruction  in  the  Bahama 
Islands.  At  the  same  meeting,  directions  were  given  for  the  two  masters 
appointed  to  the  school  at  Calcutta  to  proceed  thither  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  consequence  of  the  determined  hostility  of  the  aborigines  of  New 
South  Wales  to  the  British  settlers,  the  frequent  depredations  and  mur- 
ders, military  excursions  hate  been  made  from  Sydney  into  the  country 
against  the  natives.  Sydney  has  become  populous,  and  is  approximating 
to  the  manners  and  embellishments  of  European  cities.  It  already  has  its 
Hyde- Park,  its  Malls,  and  public  buildings. 

• Readers  interested  in  emigration  to  British  North  America,  will  do  seel t 
to  refer  to  pages  457,  and  465*,  of  this  number  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 
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A new  voyage  of  discover)’  has  been  made  round  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  several  new  harbours  and  rivers  have  been  found. 


The  Christian  Missionaries  are  succeeding  to  their  perfect  satisfaction  at 
the  Society  Islands.  The  natives  of  Otaheite  have  generally  abjured  idola- 
try. and  become  peaceable  among  themselves.  Several  new  vegetables 
have  been  added  to  the  numerous  productions  of  these  fruitful  islands. 


§9.  MILITARY. 


The  number  of  rank  and  file  (India  and  France  excepted)  of  the  present 
year,  for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  is  80,538 — including 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  the  number  amounts  to  92,282- 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  EXPENSES. 


CHARGE  Of  NET  PAY  : 


Stations. 

For  General 
and 

Staff  Officer*. 

For  Medical 
Staflf  Officers. 
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X 

s. 

d 

X 

-t. 

d. 

£ 

». 

<L 

North  America  . : 

7,876 

7 

II 

3,753 

8 

1 

11,629 

16 

3 

N«»va  Scotia  .... 

4,150 

8 

V 

1,537 

11 

3 

3,694 

0 

0 

\Vd.  and  Leeward  Islands 

. 11,687 

12 

1 

7,001 

4 

/ 

18,718 

16 

8 

Bahama  Islands  . . 

173 

7 

6 

3:6 

18 

9 

570 

6 

3 

Bermudas 

— 

— 

200 

i 

3 

260 

■ 

3 

Jamaica 

. 2,781 

12 

1 

2,034 

17 

0 

4,816 

9 

7 

Gibraltar 

812 

2 

6 

1,414 

7 

6 

2,226 

10 

0 

Malta  and  Iouian  Islands 

7,853 

11 

8 

3,913 

2 

1 

11,766 

13 

9 

Africa 

173 

7 

6 

953 

1 1 

3 

1,126 

IS 

9 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1,679 

0 

0 

1,337 

0 

0 

3,066 

0 

0 

Mauritius 

2,062 

19 

7 

1,587 

15 

0 

4,250 

14 

7 

Ceylon 

. 2.804 

8 

4 

2,812 

8 

9 

5,646 

17 

1 

New  South  Wales  . . 

. 1,038 

14 

7 

— 

— 

1,038 

14 

7 

St,  Helena 

. 3,117 

14 

2 

173 

7 

6 

3,291 

I 

tt 

General  Total 

J.  46,8 1 7 

6 

8 

27,315 

13 

9 

74,132 

0 

5 

Palmerston. 

War  Office,  February  17,  1817. 


At  a meeting  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Grenada,  on 
Saturday  the  7th  day  of  August,  1810,  the  following  resolutions  were 

passed : — 

“ That  the  thinks  of  both  Houses  be  given  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Young,  of  the  3d  West  India  Regiment,  for  the  zeal  and  attention  evinced 
by  him  during  the  time  of  his  command  in  this  garrison,  particularly  for 
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the  readiness  and  alacrity  with  which  he  acceded  to  the  wi>hes  of  the 
colony,  made  known  through  his  Honour  the  President,  in  continuing  in 
his  command  during  a period  of  great  anxiety  and  alarm,  occasioned  by 
the  late  insurrection  in  a neighbouring  island ; and  that  a sum  of  one 
hundred  guineas  be  voted  to  him  to  purchase  a sword,  as  a mark  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants. — That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young,  by  the  President  of  His  Mu* 
jesty’s  Council,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.” 


5 3.  PHILOSOPHICAL. 


A Correspondent  of  a Virginia  newspaper  thus  argues  in  defence  of 
Steam  Boats : — 

“ Upon  seeing  the  accounts  published  relative  to  the  late  accident  on 
board  the  Powhatan,  I was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  boiler  must  ha\c 
been  made  of  very  thin  or  very  had  copper,  to  burst  with  a pressure  of  steam 
of  only  twelve  pounds  to  the  inch  area,  when  all  of  those  that  l had  hereto* 
fore  seen  were  capable  of  sustaining  more  than  three  times  that  pressure, 
being  always  tried,  as  was  the  case  with  this  one  also,  but  not  quite  so 
high,  and  for  which  there  is  no  great  occasion  ; for  raising  steam  to  such  a 
pitch  may  start  some  parts,  which  would  render  it  liable  to  give  way  to  a 
lighter  pressure  afterwards.  Curiosity  led  ine  to  look  at  the  boiler,  and  I 
was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  it  (literally  speaking)  completely  whole  and 
sound,  and  that  it  was  the  flue,  through  which  the  fire  passes  to  the  chim- 
ney, that  was  crushed  together. 

“ In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  boiler 
represents  two  cylinders  «bout  twenty  feet  long,  each  one  being  twice  the 
diameter;  the  smaller  being  inserted  into  the  la.ger  one,  is  kept  suspended 
in  about  one  inch  from  the  larger  one,  (which  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
boiler,)  and  is  kept  in  that  situation  by  cast  iron  ends,  which  however  leave 
the  small  cylinder  open  at  both  ends.  Now,  when  the  boiler  is  sufficiently 
charged  with  water,  it  will  completely  surround  the  small  cylinder,  and  be 
nearly  six  inches  abore  the  top  of  it,  and  reaching  a little  above  the  centre 
of  the  large  boiler  ; and  will  always  be  kept  that  height,  if  the  engine  is  at- 
tended to.  The  fire  is  made  immediately  in  the  small  cylinder,  and  is  con- 
veyed through  it  to  the  chimney,  heating  the  water  in  the  boiler  in  its  pas- 
sage. It  follows,  that  if  the  force  pump  is  not  in  order,  the  water  (by  being 
wasted  into  steam)  will,  after  some  time,  fall  30  low  as  to  uncover  the  top 
of  the  small  cylinder ; the  fire  will  consequently  take  effect  upo  . the  cop- 
per, and  after  a while  it  will  heat  it,  and  make  it  so  soft  that  it  will  not  op- 
pose in  the  steam  and  water  an  equal  resistance,  and  will  be  immediately 
crushed  together;  but,  the  cast  iron  ends  being  so  firmly  secured  that  they 
cannot  give  way,  the  flue  must  then  necessarily  be  borne  crosswise,  and  the 
steam  will  escape  into  the  fire-place,  through  the  rent.  Every  one  oa 
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board  the  Powh  itan,  I believe,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  accident  can  be  accounted  for,  and  not  ascribed  to  the  safety# 
valve,  which  would  have  lighted  long  before  the  boiler  could  have  been  id 
the  least  endangered. 

**  All  these  circumstances  went  to  confirm  my  suspicions,  that  all  other 
accidents  that  have  lately  occurred  have  been  owing  to  the  great  want  of 
attention  in  the  engineer,  which  is  plainly  seen  in  this  instance,  by  his  suf- 
fering the  water  in  the  boiler  to  get  loo  low,  which  he  might  have  easily 
prevented,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  acock,  inserted  in  the  boiler, 
a little  below  the  water-line  : as  long  as  water  runs  out  of  it,  there  is  water 
enough ; if  not,  he  can  soon  fill  it ; this  he  need  not  look  at  once  a day  if 
he  chooses.  So  little  water  is  evaporated,  it  would  scarcely  get  below  the 
line  in  that  time.  But  still  people  will  say,  that  they  will  not  trust  them- 
selves on  board  steam-boats — they  require  so  much  attention,  that  if  the 
engineer  were  to  fall  sick,  or  something  draw  him  away  for  one  instant, 
destruction  would  follow.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  If  the  engine  is  in 
good  order,  he  can  leave  it  for  hours  together,  save  keeping  up  the  tire— it 
does  not  require  the  constant  attention  that  the  helm  of  a vessel,  or  the 
reins  of  a staae  do,  but,  even  then,  he  ought  not  to  leave  his  post  j and  by 
the  same  rule,  1 wonder  why  people  trust  themselves  in  stages  or  vessels  ? 
To  be  sure,  drivers  or  helmsmcu  never  scarcely  wink  in  some  situations,  and 
still  we  hear  of  accidents  every  day  ! As  to  the  safety  of  steam-conveyance 
in  general,  if  wc  only  look  at  New  York,  we  find,  that  before  the  steam- 
boat plied  between  that  city  and  Albany,  there  were  at  least  five  or  six  lives 
lost,  every  year,  by  the  upsetting  of  sloops,  or  people  knocked  overboard; 
instead  of  which  there  are  now  fifteen  steam -boats  plying  in  every  direction, 
four  of  which  have  been  running  between  New  York  and  Albany  five  or  six 
years,  and  only  one  life  lost:  and  that  was  an  engineer,  who  was  crushed 
by  the  engine.  There  is  now  every  reason  to  hope  the  danger  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  in  warning  engineers,  and,  that  their  situation  being  the 
most  exposed,  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives  will  be  a sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  their  future  care  and  attention.'* 


§ 4.  LITERARY. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

AMERICA. 

An  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Bcrbice  Commissioners,  and  An 
Answer  to  the  Letters  of  James  Stephen,  Esq.  respecting  the  Crown 
Estates  in  the  West  Indies,  published  in  the  Courier,  under  the  signature 
of  “ Truth.*’  By  Joseph  Marry  at,  Esq.  M.  P.  8vo.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

Thoughts  on  the  Impolicy  of  altering  the  present  rate  of  Duty  on 
Foreign  Timber  and  Deals.  8vo.  Harding. 

West  Indian  Sketches.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Svo. 
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. Antidotes  to  West  Indian  Sketches,  Drawn  from  Authentic  Sources. 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8vo.  Whitmore  and  Feno. 

Observations  on  the  Oligarchy,  or  Committee  of  Soi-disant-Saints ; in  a 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Secretary  of  State, 
&c.  Sc c.  &c.  By  an  Hereditary  Planter.  8vo.  Lloyd. 

The  Privileges  of  Jamaica  Vindicated  ; with  an  Impartial  Narrative  ot 
the  late  Dispute  between  the  Governor  and  House  of  Representatives,  upon 
the  Case  of  John  Olyphant,  Esq.  a Member  of  that  House.  Jamaica: 
printed;  London:  reprinted,  1766.  A New  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  considerably  enlarged.  To  which  is  added,  A Recent  Case  of  Breach 
of  Privilege.  8vo.  Jamaica*.  Aikman. 

Practical  Rules  for  the  Management  anil  Medical  Treatment  of  Negro 
Slaves  in  the  Sugar  Colonies.  By  a Professional  Planter.  Svo.  8s. 
Cowie  and  Co. 

A Defence  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions,  in  the  West  Indies ; 
including  a Refutation  of  the  Charges  in  Mr.  Marrvat’s  Thoughts  on  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  ; and  in  other  publications.  With  Facts  and 
Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Slaves,  and  of  the  operation 
of  Missions.  By  Richard  Watson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Management  of  Wesleyan  Missions.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  Butterworth. 

A Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  the  Indian  Countries  of  North  America, 
tince  the  connection  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  his  attempt  to  establish  a Colony  on  the  Red 
River ; with  a detailed  Account  of  his  Lordship's  Military  Expedition  to, 
and  subsequent  Proceedings  at  Fort  William,  in  Upper  Canada.  5s. 
Egerton. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins  ; a Cornish  Man.  Taken 
from  his  own  mouth,  in  his  passage  to  England,  from  off  Cape  Horn,  in 
America.  By  R.  S.  a Passenger  in  the  Hector.  A New  Edition,  embel- 
lished with  live  elegant  Engravings.  2 vols.  l8mo,  10s.  6d.  Allman. 

The  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  the  West  Indies,  from  the  first  Discovery  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  to  the  present  Time;  written  purposely  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  young  Persons.  By  W.  Mavor,  LL.D.  5s.  Sherwood  and  Co. 

Personal  Travels  and  Vicissitudes  of  Four  Years  and  a Half  in  America; 
being  the  Struggles  of  a Man  in  Pursuit  of  independence  and  a Settlement. 
By  Mr.  John  Davis.  2s.  6d.  Davis. 

The  History  of  Brazil.  Vol.  II.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Lau- 
reate, Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Longman  and  Co. 

Journal  of  a Voyage  from  Okkak,  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  to  Ungava 
Bay,  westward  of  Cape  Chudleigh  ; undertaken  to  explore  the  Coast,  and 

' * When  not  otherwise  dcscribrd,  all  the  publications  arc  printed  in  Lon- 
don — E. 
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visit  the  Esquimaux  in  that  unknown  region.  By  Benjamin  Kohlmcister, 
and  George  Kmocb,  Missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren.  With  a 
Map.  3s. 

The  South  American ; a Metrical  Tale,  in  Four  Cantos,  with  Historical 
Notes,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Scoti  Walker.  1 2ioo.  5s.  (id. 
Printed  for  Longman  and  Co. 

A full  and  correct  Account  of  the  Chief  Naval  Occurrences  of  the  late 
W ar  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  of  America ; preceded 
by  a Cursory  Examination  of  the  American  Accounts  of  their  Naval 
Actions  fought  previous  to  that  Period  : to  which  is  added  An  Appendix  ; 
with  Plates.  By  William  James.  8vo.  Egerton.  20s. 

Des  Colonies,  et  de  la  Revolution  Actuelle  dc  I'Amerique.  Par  M.  de 
Pradl,  ancien  Archeveque  de  Malines.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris. 

The  Colonies  and  the  present  Revolutions  of  America.  By  M.  de  Pradt, 
formerly  Archbishop  of  Malines.  Baldwin  and  Cu.  1 vol.  8vo.  12s. 

INDIA. 

Statements  respecting  the  East  India  College;  with  an  Appeal  to  Facts 
in  Refutation  of  the  Charges  lately  brought  against  it  in  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors.  By  the  Rev.  I . It.  Mallhus.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Murray. 

A I setter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  respecting  the  Com- 
pany's College  at  Haileyburv,  Hertfordshire.  By  W.  H.  Inglis,  Author 
of  the  only  Report,  not  Anonymous,  of  Mr.  Shrrson's  Case  and  Trial, 
(id.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

The  only  Report,  not  Anonymous,  of  Mr.  Sherson's  Case  and  Trial, 
shewing,  in  London,  as  at  Madras,  Rice-Frands,  Forgery,  Conspiracy, 
Faction,  Libel,  and  Infamy  ; to  which  is  appended  a Copy  of  the  Petition 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  in  Council.  The  whole  ad- 
dressed by  intended  appeal  to  Parliament.  By  \V.  H.  Inglis.  8vo.  3s. 
Richardson. 

A View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  aud  Financial  Interests  of 
Ceylon.  With  an  Appentlix ; containing  some  of  the  principal  Laws  and 
Usages  of  the  Candians,  Port  and  Custom  house  Regulations,  Tables  of 
Exports  and  Imports,  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Ac.  Ac.  By 
Anthony  Bertolacci,  Esq.  late  Comptroller  General  of  Customs  in  that 
Colony.  W ith  a Map  of  the  Island,  compiled  at  Columbo  from  the  latest 
Surveys.  By  Captain  Schneider,  Ceylon  Engineer.  8vo.  1 8s.  Black, 
Parbury,  and  Alleu. 

A Description  of  the  People  of  India;  with  particular  Reference  to  their 
Separation  into  Casts  ; the  Influence  of  their  Civil  Policy  and  Domestic 
Superintendence ; their  Idolatry  and  Religious  Ceremonies ; and  the  vari- 
ous Singularities  of  Customs,  Habits,  and  Observances,  which  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  Nations ; taken  from  a diligent  Observation  and  Study 
#f  the  People,  during  a Residence  of  many  Years  amongst  their  various 
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Tribes,  in  unrestrained  Intercourse  and  Conformity  with  their  Habits  and 
Manner  of  Life.  By  the  Abbfc  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  the  Mysore. 
In  1 vol.  4to.  Longman  and  Co.  , 

Considerations  on  the  Present  Political  State  of  India,  embracing  Obser- 
vations on  the  Character  of  the  Natives,  on  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts, 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  the  State  of  the  Land  Tenures,  the  Condition 
of  the  Peasantry,  and  the  Internal  Police  of  our  Eastern  Dominions. 
Intended  chiefly  as  a Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Duties,  for  the  Younger 
Servants  of  the  Company.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  late  Assistant 
Judge  in  the  Twenty-four  Pegunnahs,  Bengal  Establishment.  Second 
Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  !8s.  Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

Researches  concerning  the  Laws,  Theology,  Learning,  Commerce,  ire. 
«f  Ancient  and  Modem  India.  By  G.  Craufurd,  Esq.  2 vols.  8vo.  18s. 
( adell  and  Davies. 

Sketches  of  India ; or.  Observations  descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  Ac.  in 
Bengal;  written  in  India  in  the  Years  181 1,  12,13,14;  with  Notes  on  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  written  at  those  Places  in  1 8 1 5.  8 VO. 
7s.  Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

A View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion,  of  the  Hindoos,  in- 
cluding a Minute  Description  of  their  Manners  and  Customs  ; and  Trans- 
lations from  their  principal  Works.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  one  of  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  third  edition,  carefully  abridged 
and  greatly  improved.  2 vols.  8vo.  18s.  Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

Medical,  Geographical,  and  Agricultural  Report  of  a Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Madras  Government  to  inquire  into  the  Causes  of  the 
Epidemic  Fever  which  prevailed  in  the  Provinces  of  Coimbatore,  Madura, 
Dindigul,  and  Tinnivelly,  during  the  Years  1809,  1310,  and  1811;  of 
which  Dr.  W.  Ainslic  was  President,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Second  Member, 
and  Dr.  M.  Christy,  Third  Member.  Illustrated  with  a Map.  8vo.  Os.  6d. 
Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

AFRICA. 

Tracts  relative  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  ; written  during  a Residence 
of  five  years. — By  Major-General  Alexander  Beatson,  late  Governor,  &c. 
Sec.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Chapter,  comprising  Geologi- 
cil  Facts  tending  to  illustrate  the  primary  formation  of  the  Island — Obser- 
vations on  its  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Productions — Soil  and  Clinute— 
Capabilities  of  Improvement,  and  on  its  singular  Strength  and  Security  as  a 
Military  Station. 

The  Appendix  contains  a Flora  of  the  Island  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Roxburgh,  of  Bengal;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  Six  Views  of  the 
most  interesting  Parts,  engraved  by  Mr.  Danicll,  from  the  Drawings  of 
Samuel  Davis,  Esq.  4to.  21.  13s.  (id.  Nicol. 

A Tour  through  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  with  Notices  of  its  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Botany,  Ac.  See.  collected  during  a residence  of  twelve  years; 
Vol.  Hi.— No.  VI.  3 X 
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with  some  particulars  respecting  the  Arrival  and  Detention  of  Napoleon 
Bnonaparte.  With  a Portrait  of  Buonaparte.  By  Captain  John  Barnes, 
Town  Major,  and  Civil  and  Military  Surveyor  in  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany’s Service  on  the  Island.  12mo.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

Letters  written  on  board  the  Northumberland  and  at  St.  Helena,  in 
which  the  Conduct  and  Conversations  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
Suite,  during  the  Voyage,  and  the  first  Months  of  their  Residence  in  that 
Island,  are  faithfully  described  and  related.  By  W.  Warden,  Surgeon  on 
board  the  Northumberland.  Fourth  edition.  Ackermann. 

Brief  Remarks  on  Mr.  Warden’s  Letters  from  St.  Helena,  respecting 
the  Conduct  of  Bonaparte  and  his  Suite.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sherwood,  Neely, 
and  Jones. 

A Relation  of  the  Treatment  experienced  by  Napoleon  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena,  with  the  authentic  Copy  of  an  Official  Memoir  from  Napoleon 
to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. — By  M.  Santini,  Huissier  du  Cabinet  to  Napoleon, 
just  arrived  from  St.  Helena  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Orontes. 
Ridgway. 

Manuscrit  venue  de  St.  Helfcne  d’une  Manifcre  incomjue.  8vo.  Murray. 

Manuscript  transmitted  from  St.  Helena  by  an  unknown  Channel. 
Translated  from  the  French.  8vo.  Murray. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa,  from  the  ear- 
liest Ages  to  the  present  Time.  By  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.  D.  Com* 
pleted  and  enlarged  ; with  Views  of  the  present  State  of  that  Continent. 
By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E.  2 vols.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co. 

Travels  in  South  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  By  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  Kingsland  Chapel.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

SOUTH  SEA. 

An  Account  of  the  singular  Habits  and  Circumstances  of  the  People  of 
the  Tonga  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  By  William  Mariner. 
2 vols.  8vo.  24s.  Murray. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources,  of  the  British  Empire 
In  every  Part  of  the  World  j a General  View  of  the  Value  of  the  Landed 
and  other  Property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  all  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  of  the  Crown,  including  the  East  Indies;  the  Annual 
Income  arising  from  Agriculture,  Mines,  Minerals,  Inland  Trade,  Foreign 
Commerce,  Navigation,  Fisheries,  Ac.  See.  The  whole  illustrated  by 
copious  Statistical  Tables.  The  2d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By 
P.  Colquhuun,  LL.  D.  51.  5s.  Mawman. 

Maritime  Geography  and  Statistics ; or,  a Description  of  the  Ocean  and 
its  Coasts,  Maritime  Commerce,  Navigation,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  By  the  late 
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Captain  Tuckey,  R,  N.  This  work,  compiled  on  an  Original  Plan,  is 
equally  calculated  for  the  general  Reader,  for  the  Sea  Officer,  for  the  Use 
of  Academies,  and  as  a universal  Naval  Gazetteer.  4 large  vols.  Svo. 
31.  16s.  Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  considered  in  a commercial,  political, 
and  military  Point  of  view ; in  which  their  Advantages  of  Position  are 
described,  as  well  as  their  Relations  with  the  Greek  Continent,  including 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Ali  Pacha,  the  present  Ruler  of  Greece;  toge- 
ther with  a comparative  Display  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography 
of  the  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Nlorea,  part  of  Macedonia,  &c.  By  General 
Guillaume  de  Vaudoncourt.  Translated  from  the  original  inedited  MS. 
By  William  Walton,  Esq.  With  a Map  of  the  Seven  Islands,  Ac.  Svo.  15s. 
Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy. 

An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Jersey ; containing  a Compendium  of  its 
Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military  History ; a Statement  of  its  Policy, 
Laws,  Privileges,  Commerce,  Population,  and  Produce ; a Survey  of  the 
Public  Buildings,  Antiquities,  and  Natural  History ; together  with  some 
Detail  respecting  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  W. 
Plees,  many  years  resident  in  Jersey.  4to.  Longman  and  Co. 

A Proposal  for  establishing,  in  London,  a new  Philanthropical  and 
Patriotic  Institution,  to  be  called,  the  Patriotic  Metropolitan  Colonial 
Institution  for  the  Assistance  of  New  Settlers  in  His  Majesty’s  Colonies, 
and  for  the  Encouragement  of  new  Branches  of  Colonial  Trade ; a Pro- 
posal foe  establishing  New  and  Distinct  Colonies,  for  the  Belief  of  the 
Half-Casts  of  India  and  Mulattocs  of  the  West  Indies;  a Postscript,  ou 
the  Benefits  to  be  derived  from  establishing  Free  Drawing-Schools,  and 
on  other  Means  of  advancing  the  National,  Industry,  Numbers,  and 
Greatness ; and  an  Additional  Postscript,  comprehending  a Copy  of  “ A 
Report  of  a Committee  of  Congress,  on  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of 
Colour  of  the  United  States.”  By  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  Baldwin 
and  Co.  J.  M.  Richardson.  Booth. 


§ 5.  RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY. 


In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Colonial  Journal,  notice  was  taken  of 
the  subscription,  promoted,  and  liberally  supported,  in  this  country,  for 
building  Churches  of  the  Establishment  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  an  Address,  by  the  Rev  erend  and  Honour- 
able John  Strachan,  D.D.  Rector  of  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  to  the 
subscribers  and  contributors  to  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer-Book  Society, 
established  at  York,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1816. 

“ The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer-Book  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
soliciting  the  assistance  and  countenance  of  the  friends  of  Christianity,  begs 
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leave  to  remind  them  of  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province  in  regard  to  religious  instruction.  The  whole  regular  establish- 
ment of  a Christian  Protestant  Clergy  amounts  only  to  nine.  In  many 
places  the  great  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  their  total  disregard  of  all 
religious  observances,  are  rapidly  increasing ; and  even  those  who  come  to 
this  country  influenced  with  a reverence  for  religion,  feel  their  devout 
impressions  gradually  wearing  away.  Christian  duties  are  neglected  where 
no  Christian  ordinances  are  observed,  nor  can  we  look  for  any  favourable 
change,  much  less  the  revival  of  vital  Christianity,  unless  vigorous  exer- 
tions are  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  to  diffuse  its  lights  and  point 
oqt  its  benefits. 

" The  gift  of  a Bible,”  continues  Dr.  Strachan,  " may  be  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  the  greatest  temporal  benefit,  it  may  awaken  in  the 
soul  a true  sense  of  religion,  and  gradually  remove  that  indifference  which 
at  present  so  generally  prevails.  Thousands  know  nolhing  of  the  Bible,  for 
the  little  education  they  receive  has  seldom  any  reference  to  religion, —r 
many  are  not  baptised,  and  live  as  heathens  in  a Christian  land,  conse- 
quently their  minds  are  exposed  at  all  times  without  resistance  to  the  worst 
impressions. 

“ The  greater  portion  of  our  inhabitants  being  in  this  deplorable  situar 
tion,  and  totally  incapable,  after  receiving  the  Scriptures,  of  introducing 
into  their  families  a form  of  devotion  by  which  they  may  be  edified  and 
improved,  it  may  conduce  still  more  to  the  furtherance  of  true  religion  to 
join  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.” 

At  the  meeting  held  for  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  Powell,  Dr.  Strachan  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair.  After  taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Strachan  informed  the 
meeting,  that  he  had  it  in  command  from  his  Excellency  Lieut.-Govemor 
Gore,  to  signify  his  intention  of  honouring  the  Society  by  being  its  perpe- 
tual patron,  which  mark  of  His  Excellency’s  consideration  was  received 
with  unanimous  applause.  Henry  John  Boulton,  Esq  was  unanimously 
chosen  Secretary  to  the  Society,  and  Wm.  Allen,  Esq.  Treasurer.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  unanimously,  that  John  Haiton,  Esq.  should  be  appointed 
perpetual  Agent  to  the  Society  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
books,  &c. 

LIST  OF  DONATIONS. 


His  Excellency  Lieut.-Govemor  Gore 

- £23 

6 

8 

Mrs.  Gore  - - . . . 

11 

13 

4 

Hon.  Chief  Justice  Poyyell  - - 

- 11 

13 

4 

Mrs.  Powell  - 

1 
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4 

Miss  Elizabeth  Powell 
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■4 

Miss  Mary  Powell  - 
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Mr.  Kelchuu  - - - 
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A most  praiseworthy  correspondent  of  that  excellent  Colonial  newspa- 
per, the  Jamaica  Koyal  Gazette,  oilers  the  following  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations on  the  religious  Instruction  of  the  Slaves.  They  merit  perusal  and 
consideration  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  this  country : — 

“Our  Negroes  are  apparently,  at  this  time,  very  much  alive  to  the  de- 
sire of  getting  religious  information,  great  numbers  liaving  been  baptized 
within  these  few  months,  who,  on  every  occasion  of  hearing  sermons  or 
prayers,  (as  far  as  I have  observed,)  appear  to  be  remarkably  attentive, 
and  anxious  to  understand  what  they  hear.  This  I look  upon  to  be  a very 
fortunate  circumstance,  not  only  to  the  Negroes  themselves,  but  also  to 
their  masters ; as  it  is  well  known,  that  within  these  twelve  months  past, 
many  estates  have  suffered  severely  by  loss  of  labour,  and  too  often  by  the 
loss  of  Negroes,  owing  to  that  nefarious  practice  of  night-preaching,  by 
ignorant  black  teachers,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  still  greater 
ignorance  of  their  superstitious  hearers,  persuade  the  poor  Negroes  to  fast- 
ing, and  other  penance,  most  injurious  to  their  health,  and  which  too  often 
prove  of  the  most  ruinous  consequence  to  their  owners.  From  what  has 
lately  come  under  my  own  observation,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
encouragement  of  baptism,  which  has  been  long  adopted,  and  now  ap- 
pears to  he  much  more  uuiversally  wished  for  than  formerly,  together  with 
the  trouble  that  the  rectors  of  the  dilferent  parishes  arc  now  taking  in  teach- 
ing the  Negroes  on  the  estates,  will  very  soon  be  the  means  of  abolishing 
(hat  abominable  custom  of  niglu-preaching ; as  the  generality  of  Negroes 
are  not  so  ignorant,  but  they  will  soon  be  sensible  of  the  difference  betweeh 
the  gratuitous  teaching  of  the  regular  clergymen,  and  the  tricks  that  have 
been  put  upon  them  by  their  own  colour.  Fasting  for  two  days  in  the 
week,  can  never  be  a pleasant  part  of  devotion  among  Negroes,  and,  al- 
though many  have  been  brought  to  endure  that  peuance,  from  their  own 
superstition,  and  the  cunning  of  their  teachers,  for  a period  sufficient  to  do 
much  mischief,  I trust  it  will  soon  be  got  over. 

'f  In  order  still  to  further  the  good  work  of  conversion  and  instruction,  T 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  some  of  our  worthy  divines  were  to  compose 
a few  very  short  sermons  or  lessons,  for  the  use  of  the  Negroes,  together  a 
with  a few  short  prayers,  in  the  plainest  style,  adapted  to  their  capacities, 
and  publish  the  same  in  small  pamphlets,  it  would  give  their  masters,  or 
others  concerned,  an  opportunity  of  discharging  a part  of  the  duty  they 
must  incur,  when  they  become  godfathers  or  godmothers  to  their  Negroes, 
which  could  not  be  better  done  than  by  occasionally  reading  one  of  those 
sermons  so  composed.  For  my  own  part,  living  a great  way  back  in  the 
country,  and  of  course  at  a distance  from  the  church,  I am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  that  I have  often,  on  a Sunday  evening,  found  myself  both  amused 
and  edified  by  reading  a portion  of  one  of  Blair's  Sermons  to  my  Christian 
Negroes,  who  are  always  very  attentive,  and,  apparently,  much  satisfied. 
In  fact,  these  sermons,  in  general,  are  composed  in  such  plain,  although 
elegant  language,  that  even  an  ignorant  Negro  can  understand  the  greatest 
part. 

" Baptism  being  now  much  called  for  by  the  Negroes,  I also  presume  to 
advise  the  rectors  of  the  different  parishes  to  reduce  the  fees,  and  save  the 
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vestries  the  trouble  of  exerting  their  authority;  the  present  charge  of  13s.  4c). 
being  a heavy  tax  upon  every  estate,  equal  to  the  heaviest  poll-tax  ; and, 
for  the  great  numbers  that  are  now  desirous  of  being  christened,  if  the  fees 
are  reduced  one  half,  as  five  shillings  to  the  rector,  and  one  shilling  and 
eightpcnce  to  the  clerk  for  making  out  certificates,  the  charge  might  not 
be  noticed,  and  both  rector  and  clerk  would  receive  ten  times  the  more 
annually,  for  some  time,  than  they  have  done  in  former  years.” 


§ 6.  COMMERCIAL. 

The  Colony  of  Demarara,  from  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  the  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions  raised  from  its  own  soil,  and  from  the  emigra- 
tion of  planters  of  enterprizc  and  capital  from  the  islands,  has  lately  much 
increased  in  riches.  Its  produce  last  year  is  slated  to  have  been  nearly  a 
fourth  of  that  of  Jamaica  ; and  it  has  increased  at  a time  when  all  other 
West  India  colonies  and  islands  have  lessened  in  their  productions.  The 
following  statements  are  extracted  from  official  documents  : — 

Sugar.  Rum.  Coffee.  Cotton, 

lbs.  gs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1812  38,669,333  1,658,166  8,854,423  4,772,164 

1815  40,702,420  1,988,918  9,814,275  4,402,588 

Hhds.  Sugar  12  cwt.  each 30,113 

Puncheons  Rum,  1 10  gallons  each  . . . 18,081 

Bags  Coffee,  140  lbs.  each 70,101 

Bags  Cotton,  250  lbs.  each  . . . 17,610 

Demarara  has  been  always  termed  one  of  the  Dutch  settlements ; but 
though  originally  so,  it  is  now  altogether  British.  To  such  planters  as 
declared  themselves  Dutch,  and  gave  notice  to  the  Governor  of  their  wish 
to  send  their  produce  to  Holland  direct,  the  privilege  conformably  to  treaty, 
has  been  granted. 

We  suspect,  says  a Calcutta  paper  of  August  last,  that  the  United 
States  have  completely  got  the  better  of  us,  in  a branch  of  commerce 
materially  affecting  the  prosperity  of  these  settlements,  and  more  re- 
motely the  welfare  of  the  mother  country.  The  point  to  which  we 
allude,  is  the  immense  duty,  amounting  to  a prohibition,  proposed 
to  be  laid  on  all  cotton  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  evident  that  this  must  materially  affect  the  trading  inter- 
ests of  this  city,  and  set  afloat  a considerable  capital  now  employed  io  the 
cotton  manufactures.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  well  informed  persons 
here,  that  the  resolution  will  be  of  no  consequence,  and  that  to  counteract  its 
prejudicial  tendency,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  home  market 
the  raw  material  at  present  used  in  the  local  manufactures.  There  is,  w p 
fear,  a fallacy  in  this  reasoning.  It  is  manifest  that  the  only  mode  of  giv- 
ing an  ascendancy  in  the  English  or  continental  market  to  East  India  cot- 
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ton,  is  to  confer  on  it  such  privileges  as  shall  render  all  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  North  and  South  American  grower  vain.  The  only  scheme  by 
which  this  could  be  effected,  would  be,  to  put  on  the  raw  material  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  a duty  equal  to  that  imposed  by 
their  government  on  Blast  India  cotton  manufactured  goods.  But  this  can- 
not be  done,  without  incurring  a greater  evil  than  that  which  it  is  sought  to 
remedy.  The  bauds  of  England  are  tied  up  by  the  commercial  treaty.  It 
is  plain  that  England  cannot  impose  a duty  so  as  to  affect  the  United  State* 
singly ; the  only  questions  for  consideration  are,  whether  she  can  do  without 
foreign  supply,  and  whether  India,  which  has  yet  only  supplied  her  market 
with  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  bales,  can  at  once  increase  her 
produce  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  bales? 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative. 

The  Havannah  Diary  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  exuhingly 
states,  as  a proof  of  the  rise  the  Island  of  Cuba  has  lately  taken,  that  the 
total  exports  for  18l6,  in  colonial  productions,  were  as  follow: — 200,487 
boxes  of  sugar:  370,829  arrobas  of  coffee,  at  10  dollars  per  cwt. ; 1 ,8(k>{ 
pipes  of  tafia,  at  35  dollars  each ; 26,797  hhds.  of  molasses,  at  7 rials  per 
keg  ; 22,065  J arrobas  of  bees’ wax,  at  16  dollars  per  cwt.  ; total  value 
equal  to  10,924,075  dollars. — 1,199  vessels  had  arrived  in  the  ports  of  the 
said  Island,  and  1,053  sailed,  exclusive  of  ships  of  war.  The  above  state- 
ment of  exports,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  what  St.  Domingo  pro- 
duced when  possessed  by  the  French,  approaches  very  near  to  the  produce 
of  Jamaica.  This  rise  is  attributed  to  a continuation  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  to  the  determination  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  a free  trade,  not- 
withstanding the  reiterated  orders  to  shut  their  ports. 

The  Mosque  sloop  of  war,  since  her  short  arrival  at  the  Mauritius,  has 
captured  the  schooner  Petite  Aniie,  under  English  colours,  from  Mada- 
gascar, with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  Africans  on  board  ; the  Joseph 
and  Zephyr  luggers,  under  English  colours,  the  one  with  eighty,  the  other 
with  one  hundred  and  one  Negroes  on  board  ; and  the  schooner  Helen, 
tinder  French  colours,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  on  board. 


The  traffic  in  slaves,  from  Africa  to  Cuba,  continues  with  unabated  ac- 
tivity. According  to  advices  received  at  Lloyd's,  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  Negroes  were  imported  into  the  Havan- 
nah between  the  7 th  and  21st  of  December. 

It  i*  said  that,  for  the  future,  English  vessels  may  proceed  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  with  their  cargoes,  011  paying  8 per 
cent,  at  the  former  isle,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  duties.  French  vessels  are 
to  have  the  same  privilege  at  the  Isle  of  France. 

It  it  affirmed,  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  has  concluded  a most  advan- 
tageous Commercial  Treaty  with  that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  by  which  all  Aus- 
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trian  manufactures  will  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  duty-free,* 
His  Majesty  having  resolved  to  have  a \essel  of  three  hundred  tonr 
equipped  at  Trieste  at  the  public  expense,  the  Governor  of  Trieste  has 
invited  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  to  send  to 
Brazil,  without  paying  freight,  such  Austrian  productions  as  are  most 
likely  to  meet  with  a ready  sale.  These  articles  will  be  sold  at  Rio  Janeiro 
by  an  Imperial  Commissioner,  who  goes  on  board  the  vessel  under  the 
superintendance  of  Count  Elz,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  who  will  de- 
part about  the  time  that  the  vessel  will  sail  from  Trieste.  The  object  is  to 
attempt  to  open  a direct  communication  with  Brazil,  in  favour  of  the 
commerce  of  Austria,  particularly  of  Trieste. 

A Decree  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  dated  the  26th  December,  states, 
that  the  commercial  world  in  Valenci,  Corunna,  Bilboa,  Madrid,  and 
Vittoria,  interested  in  the  Cotton  Trade,  had  desired  a prolongation  of  the 
term  limited  for  the  disposal  of  their  foreign  imports  by  the  Ordonnance 
of  the  97th  October,  from  3 1st  December  to  SOth  June.  This  the  King 
has  refused,  and  now  orders  all  these  cotton  goods  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Philippine  Company,  for  the  behoof  of  their  owners,  and  if 
not  sold  in  twelve  months  to  be  re-exported. 


The  quantity  of  sugar  shipped  in  the  Havannah  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  3 1 st  of  October,  18 1 6,  was  183,514  cases,  and  that  of  coffee  in  the 
same  time,  343,030  arrobas,  or  7*575,750  lbs.  This  does  not  include 
exports  from  the  other  districts  of  the  island. 

The  following  letter,  on  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
is  from  a gentleman  in  New  York  to  his  friend  in  Edinburgh  : — 

New  York , Jan.  15,  1817. 

The  answer  to  your  numerous  queries  on  the  price  of  dying,  fulling, 
bleaching,  weaving,  &c.  would  not  lead  you  to  the  information  you  so 
anxiously  wish.  The  following,  which  I have  shown  to,  and  had  cor- 
rected by,  several  houses  of  old  standing,  will  be  a complete  answer  to 
your  queries ; the  purport  of  which  was— 

1st.  Can  the  United  States  of  America  stand  a competition  with  British 
goods,  in  manufacturing,  to  serve  themselves  in  part? 

2d.  Will  any  other  European  nation  cut  Britain  out  of  the  trade  of  sup' 
plying  the  country  with  manufactures? 

Know,  then,  that  the  war  set  the  Americans  forward  in  manufacturingj 
say  fifty  years,  owing  to  the  duties  being  very  high,  (but  they  are  greatly 
deduced  since  the  peace,)  and  British  goods  sold,  during  the  war,  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  advance  higher  than  usual.  Front 
the  low  price  at  which  British  goods  have  been  sold  since  the  peace,-  the 
American  manufacturers  have  not  only  given  tip,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  totally  ruined ; this  is  the  case  on  the  seaboard,  and  for  at  least  one 
hundred  miles  back.  There  may  be  some,  upon  a small  scale,  still  f urther 
back,  but  these  must  give  up  also.  You  say,  from  the  reduced  price  of 
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labour,  British  goods  will  come  out  lower  than  ever : if  so,  adieu  to  all 
manufacturing  here;  their  advance  during  the  war  is  all  gone  back,  and 
done  away. 

You  must  not  form  an  idea  of  a manufactory  in  America,  from  those  in 
Britain.  A person,  here  setting  up  three  or  four  jennies  for  spinning  sixty 
or  seventy  spindles  each,  is  looked  upon  as  a great  manufacturer. 

As  for  any  other  nation  interfering  with  Britain  in  the  American  mar- 
kets,— know,  that  Britain  will  carry  away  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of 
the  whole  trade  of  supplying  the  United  States  with  manufactures.  '1  he 
trade  with  France  is  already  coining  to  a close.  They  are  anxious  to  deal 
with  the  Netherlands,  as  they  say  they  are  the  only  free  nation  in  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain.  But  1 believe  it  is  because  they  are  able  to  give 
them  long  credit ; for  gold  and  credit  are  the  idols  the  Americans  wor- 
ship. The  only  articles,  they  can  furnish  to  advantage,  are,  a few  laces, 
lawns,  toys,  cambrics,  and  linens ; this  last  article  comes  in  au  abundant 
supply  also  from  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  who  was  long  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said,  in  his  Tie- 
ports  to  Congress,  at  dilferent  times,  it  was  impossible  for  manufactures  to 
do  in  the  United  States,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. 

1st.  On  account  of  the  high  wages  paid  to  workmen;  a day  labourer 
gets  a dollar  per  day,  and  a mechanic  one  dollar  and  a-half  per  day : these 
are  the  prices  in  wiuter ; higher  prices  are  given  in  summer. 

2d.  Want  of  capital ; for  though  there  are  Americans  wealthy,  in  the 
large  cities  on  the  coast,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  can  dispose  of  tbeir 
surplus  wealth  better  than  in  manufacturing. 

3d.  The  great  plenty  and  cheapness  of  land,  even  ou  inland  navigable 
rivers : it  is  sold  by  Congress  at  two  and  three  dollars  per  acre. 

Mr.  Dallas,  also,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gave  in  a memorial  to 
Congress  in  1815,  when  they  were  fixing  the  present  duties  on  manufac- 
tures imported,  declaring,  that  at  these  duties,  the  manufactures  of  Ame- 
rica must  fall.  Congress  passed  the  bill,  however,  being  mostly  landed 
gentlemen,  who  knew  they  could  buy  cheaper  far' than  they  could  make, 
and  Mr.  Dallas’s  opinion  has  been  fulfilled.  From  the  beauty  in  finishing, 
and  the  cheapness  ami  goodness  of  the  Brjtish  goods,  in  the  course  of  one 
year  hence,  they  will  not  have  a single  European  rival  in  our  markets. 
The  only  articles  the  A inericans  can,  in  the  least,  interfere  with  them,  are — 
cannon,  gunpowder,  and  small-arms;  every  article  made  of  wood,  viz. 
carriages,  cabinet,  and  timber  upholstery  ware ; also  leather,  and  every 
article  made  therof,  excepting  Morocco  leather,  ladies’ shoes,  and  men’s 
fine  boots ; a few  heavy  articles  in  the  iron  way,  such  as  spades,  axes, 
icc.,  and  some  little  of  the  very  coarsest  earthen  or  stone  ware." 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  a late  paper  of  the  United 
States : — “ It  is  a curious  fact,  that  many  of  the  cotton  manufactories  in 
tire  United  States  are  idle  for  the  want  of  a supply  of  the  raw  material, 
while  the  demand  for  cotton-yarn,  and  domestic  manufactures  from  cotton, 
is  increased  so  far,  as  to  render  the  demand  much  beyond  the  supplies."  . 
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In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Colonial  Journal,  (sec  above,  page  996,) 
it  was  shown,  that  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1815,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  six  sevenths  were  obtained  from  British 
ports.  From  the  following  extract,  it  equally  appears,  that  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  States  in  1816,  nearly  one  half  were  sent  to  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain : — 

“ From  a statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  September,  18 IS,  was  eighty-one  millions,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars ; 

• " Of  which  sixty-four  millions,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  were  of  domestic  materials,  and  seventeen 
millions,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  fire  hundred  and  fifty- 
hix  of  foreign.  Of  the  domestic  products  exported,  seven  millions,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  were  the  produce  of  the  forest ; of 
agriculture,  fifty-three  millions,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand ; of 
manufactures,  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand ; of  tins 
certain  origin,  one  million,  forty-nine  thousand*. 

The  total  amount  exported  to  the  possessions  of  foreign  Powers,  were. 
To  those  of  Great  Britain  - * dollars  39,184,558 

Tb  those  of  France  • - - 12,138,135 

To  those  of  Bpain  - * » - 8,589,7 18 

To  Holland  and  its  Colonies  - . » - 5,609,534 

To  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  ports  of  Germany  - - 3,534,500 

To  Portugal,  Brazil,  &c.  ...  - 2,270,389 

Total  - 81,920,432 

, Such  is  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  commercial  benefits  of  Colonies, 
whether  dependent  or  independent. 


COLONIAL  OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON. 
April  19,  1817. 


THIS  day  an  entertainment  was  given  at  the  City  of  Loudon  Tavern,  by 
the  West  India  Body,  to  Lord  Combermere,  recently  appointed  Governor 

* It  is  observable,  that  in  the  above  subdivision  of  exports,  theprodwee  of  the 
Kff,  (one  of  the  usual  heads,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,)  is  wholly 
omitted.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Plcteriug'g  Statistical  View,  that  the  exports  of 
the  produce  of  I lie  fisheries,  which,  in  1S06,  exceeded  three  millions  of  dollars, 
was  reduced,  iu  1814,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand. 
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of  Barbados.  Among  the  guests  wore  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke* 
of  York  anti  Clarence;  Lords  Liverpool,  Bathurst,  Westmoreland,  and 
Camden;  Messrs.  Canning,  B.  Bathurst,  G.  Rose,  Arburthoot,  F.  Robin- 
son, Peel,  Huskisson,  Lushington,  Goulburn,  and  Harrison;  Sirs  Wm, 
Scott,  Wm.  Grant,  H.  Torrens,  &c.;  Lords  Westmeath,  Rodney,  and 
Colville;  Sirs  Alured  Clarke,  O.  Brisbane,  C.  Colville,  C.  Green,  and  Gr 
Walker;  Generals  M'Lean,  Fuller,  ire.;  Mr.  Palluier,  the  Chairman  of 
the  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants,  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Earl  Harewood,  Sir  Simon  Clarke,  Sir  Thos.  Neave,  SirWm.  Barton, 
Messrs.  Watson  Taylor,  Manning,  A-  C.  Grant,  Browne,  Meyler,  Mar- 
ryat,  Irving,  and  Holmes,  MM.  P. ; and  Messrs.  Beeston  Long,  G.  Hits- 
bert,  Mitchell,  Bayly,  Malcolm,  Fuller,  Hon.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Mr, 
Iordan,  Agent  for  Barbados,  and  a very  large  assemblage  of  West  India 
proprietors  and  merchants.  The  entertainment  was  of  the  roost  sump* 
tuous  description,  with  some  of  the  best  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
did  not  terminate  until  a late  hour. 

April  SI. 

This  day  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  held  a Levee,  at 
which  the  following,  among  many  others,  had  the  honour  of  befog  pre- 
sented ...ft 

Commissary  General  Wood,  on  his  departure  for  Canada.  Dr.  Adol- 
phus, surgeon  to  the  forces,  on  his  return  from  service  in  Jamaica,  by  Ger 
neral  Morsheim.  Captain  Ross,  Madras  army.  Col.  Johnson,  80th  regi- 
ment, on  his  return  from  India.  Captain  N.  D.  Cochrane,  R.  N.  on  hia 
return  from  St.  Helena.  Major-General  Maclean,  on  his  return  from  tlx 
West  India  staff.  Captain  Bremer,  B.  N.  on  his  return  from  the  West  I or 
dies.  Lieut-Col.  Lomax,  80th  regiment,  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies.  Lieut.-Col.  White,  on  his  return  from  India.  Lieut.  H.  N.  Da- 
niel, Royal  Artillery,  on  his  return  from  Canada.  Col.  Fitzgerald,  Bengal 
Cavalry,  an  his  return  from  India.  Mr.  Leonard,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Bermuda,  on  going  abroad.  The  Hon.  Major  Enkine,  on  taking  leave, 
previous  to  his  embarkation  for  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Thornton,  who  has  been  recalled  from  Stockholm,  is  appointed  mi- 
nister to  the  Court  of  Rio  Janeiro. 


INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Letters  from  Amboyna,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1816,  give  a very  dis- 
tressing account  of  the  great  storm  which  visited  that  island  on  the  15ih 
of  April.  It  commenced  suddenly,  about  ten  at  night,  and  soon  blew 
with  such  tremendous  violence,  that  not  a single  vessel  in  the  harbour 
Could  keep  to  her  anchors.  Consequently  much  confusion  ensued,  and 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  small  craft,  a great  part  of  which 
drifted,  and  getting  entangled,  soon  sunk  and  disappeared. 

But  the  injury  to  the  shipping  was  of  little  consequence,  when  compared 
with  the  devastation  caused  by  the  hurricane  amongst  the  spice-tree  plan- 
tations, ' Not  a grove  of  nutmeg  nor  clove  trees  escaped,  and  of  the  forme* 
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p t is  said,  that  eleven  thousand  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  while  of  t life 
latter  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  thousand  were  utterly  destroyed.  It  being 
lenown  that  neither  of  those  valuable  shrubs  grow  to  such  maturity  as  to  bfe 
capable  of  producing  fruit,  within  a shorter  period  than  seven  or  eight 
years,  it  is  evident,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  cloves  and  nut- 
megs annually  produced,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the 
old  plants,  will  enhance  the  price  of  spices  in  the  European  market,  for 
some  years  to  come.  J 

A Prince  of  Wales  Island  Gazette,  of  July  27,  states,  that  a storm  at 
Brcemgcll  has  blown  many  houses  into  the  sea,  sunk  numerous  prows, 
and  killed  above  two  hundred  individuals.  It  is  reported  that  a large  mass 
of  rock,  about  sixty  fathoms  long,  has  recently  made  its  appearance  near 
Tambol,  in  the  Madura  sea.  The  vicinity  of  Tambol  is  subject  to  vol- 
canic eruptions.  1 

PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Sydney , New  South  Wales,  Nov.  1815. 

By  the  Governor  Macquarrie  are  arrived  Captain  Fowler,  and  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  Indian  brig  Matilda,  which  sailed  from  this  Colony  in  Au? 
gust,  1813,  bound  on  a voyage  to  the  Derwent  and  Eastern  Islands,  and 
thence  to  China ; but  which  was  cut  off  and  pluudercd  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  April  last,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  Duff's  Bay,  at  the  island  of 
Rooapoah,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  on  a sandal-wood  voyage.  Five  of  the 
crew  (Poomatoo  men)  had  previously  deserted,  and,  joining  with  some 
of  the  Rooapoah  natives,  took  the  opportunity  of  a dark  night,  and  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  right  on  the  land,  to  cut  the  vessel  adrift ; by  which 
means  she  drove  ashore  through  a heavy  surf,  and  was  soon  bilged  and 
filled  with  water.  When  the  natives  saw  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get 
the  vessel  afloat,  they  concurred  universally  in  the  design  of  putting  the 
whole  of  her  crew  to  death ; which  appears  to  be  a constant  prac- 
tice among  the  different  natives  towards  one  another,  when  their  canoes 
happen  to  fall  upon  a strange  shore,  through  stress  of  weather,  or  from 
any  other  accident.  t 

Captain  Fowler  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  their  chief  or  king, 
Nooahetoo,  who  presided  at  the  horrible  tribunal  that  had  devoted  the  un- 
fortunate mariners  to  instant  slaughter.  lie  withheld  his  assent  to  the 
murder;  but  had  no  hesitation  in  permitting  the  plunder  of  the  vessel. 
The  crew  were  informed,  by  such  expressions  as  they  could  understand,  as 
well  as  by  gesticulations  that  accompanied  tbeir  vehement  debate  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  their  lives  were  dependent  on  the  issue ; the  good  chief  was 
opposed  by  many  other  chiefs,  who,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  rank, 
were  very  far  superior  in  number,  supported  by  the  common  usages  of  the 
island,  from  which  the  exhibition  of  clemency  appeared  an  insufferable 
deviation.  He  was  seated,  with  his  son  by  his  side,  on  a mat,  in  his  own 
dwelling ; he  had  been  called  to  the  supremacy  of  the  island  by  the  ge- 
neral wish  of  the  people,  his  dignity  not  being  of  an  hereditary  right,  but 
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elective.  His  people  pressed  their  solicitations  earnestly,  and  at  length  pe- 
remptorily demanded  his  assent  to  the  sacrifice,  which,  for  a length  of  lime, 
he  op|>osed  by  the  force  of  wools ; but  this  not  seeming  likely  to  prevail, 
he  adopted  a method  which  silenced  the  whole  in  an  instant,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  Captain  Fowler  and  his  crew.  Finding  that  all  his  expostu- 
lations were  defeated  upon  the  principle  of  nndeviating  custom,  he  deli- 
berately took  up  two  ropes  that  were  near  him,  and  fixing  one  round  the 
neck  of  his  son,  and  the  other  round  his  own,  called  to  the  chief  next  in 
•command,  who  immediately  approached  him.  His  conference  was  short 
and  decisive ; he  first  pointed  to  the  cord  that  encircltd  the  neck  of  his 
son,  and  then  to  the  other  which  he  had  entwined  round  his  own : 
•“  These  strangers  are  doomed  to  death,"  said  he,  “ by  my  chiefs  and  my 
people,  and  it  is  not  fit  that  I,  who  am  their  king,  should  live  to  see  so 
Vile  a deed  perpetrated.  Let  my  child  and  myself  be  strangled  before  it  it 
performed  ; and,  then,  it  never  will  be  said,  that  we  sanctioned,  even  with 
our  eye-sight,  the  destruction  of  these  unoffending  people." 

• The  magnanimity  of  such  conduct  could  not  do  less  than  produce,  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  unenlightened  savage,  a paroxysm  of  surprise,  mingled 
with  a sentiment  of  admiration.  For  a moment,  the  people  looked  wildly 
upon  their  king,  whose  person  they  adored.  They  saw  the  obedient  chiefs 
to  whom  the  order  of  strangulation  had  beem  imparted,  aghast  with  horror 
hud  amazement  at  the  change  which  a few  moments  had  produced  , the 
mandate  which  had  proceeded  from  the  king's  own  lips  must  be  obeyed, 
and,  commanded  to  perform  the  dreadful  office,  he  proceeded  to  obey — 
when  a sudden  shout  from  the  multitude  awed  him  to  forbearance. 
*‘The  king!  the  king!"  burst  forth  from  every  lip — “What!  kill  the 
king?  No,  no,  let  all  the  strangers  live — no  man  shall  kill  the  king  1“ 
Thus  were  their  lives  preserved,  and  the  vessel  plundered  of  every  thing  on 
hoard  her. 

LOWER  CANADA.  j 

Quebec,  Wednesday,  15 th  January,  1817. 

This  day,  at  two  o’clock.  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  in  Chief,  came 
down  in  state  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  being  seated  on  the  throne,' 
the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  As- 
sembly to  command  their  attendance  befure  His  Excellency ; and  the  mem- 
bers being  come  up,  theHonourablr  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  sig- 
nified His  Excellency’s  pleasure  that  they  should  return  to  the  usual  place 
of  their  sittings,  and  there  choose  a fit  person  to  be  their  Speaker,  and 
present  him  for  His  Excellency’s  approbation,  to-morrow,  at  two  o’clock. 

The  members  of  the  Hou«e  being  returned,  J.  L Papineau,  Esq.  mem- 
ber of  the  west  ward  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  was  proposed  for  a Speaker, 
anil  elected  unanimously. 

Thursday,  January  16. 

His  F.xccllency  the  Governor  in  Chief  having  again  come  down  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  being  seated  on  the  throue,  and  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  with  Mr.  Papineau,  their  Speaker  elect,  being  in  attendance 
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below  the  bar,  the  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  expreeed 
His  Excellency's  allowance  of  the  choice  of  the  House  of  Assembly ; and 
then  His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  deliver  the  followipg  speech: — 

Gentlemen  qf  the  Legislati-ce  Council, — Gentlemen  qf  the  l l note  q f 
Atatmbly, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  having  been  pleased,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to  appoint  me  Governor  in  Chief  of  the 
British  Provinces  in  North  America,  and  to  commit  to  my  charge  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada,  I have  been  induced  to 
assemble  the  Legislature  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year  than  usual,  not 
only  from  the  desire  I feel  to  assure  you  personally  that  my  best  endeavours 
shat!  he  used  to  promote  tire  welfare  of  this  extensive  and  valuable  Colony, 
for  the  prosperity  of  which  1 feel  the  most  anxious  solicitude;  but  also  to 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  to  a most  griev- 
ous calamity,  which  can  only  be  properly  remedied  by  legislative  inter- 
ference; I allude  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  parishes  below  Quebec,  where  it  has  been  re- 
presented to  me  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  reduced  to  a state  of  abso- 
lute want. 

Having  ascertained  that  this  evil  really  did  exist,  to  an  alarming  extent, 
I lost  no  time  in  making  such  temporary  arrangements  as  would  secure  the 
lower  orders  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  famine,  until  the  legislature  could 
be  convened.  The  information  on  which  1 acted,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  the  steps  I have  taken  in  consequence,  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  when  I shall  leave  it  to  the  Provin- 
cial Parliament  to  take  such  further  measures  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
appear  to  require. 

Gentlemen  qf  the  House  of  Assembly, 

I rely  upon  your  liberality  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  defraying 
the  expenses  already  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  immediate 
and  more  pressing  wants  of  the  distressed  parts  of  the  community,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  you  will  likewise  grant  such  further  aid  as  their  necessities 
may  require. 

I shall  order  a statement  of  the  provincial  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  of 
tb#  expenditure  for  the  last  year,  to  be  laid  before  you  as  usual. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council, — Gentlemen  qf  the  House  qf 
Assembly. 

The  failure  of  the  last  year’s  harvest  is,  I find,  generally  attributed  to  an 
nnpropitious  season. — It  may  however  be  a subject  worthy  of  investigation, 
whether  other  circumstances  may  not  hare  had  a share  in  producing  the 
present  scarcity,  and  if  any  such  causes  exist,  to  consider  how  far  it  may 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent  their  future  influence. 

1 feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  early  renewal  of  the  Mi- 
litia Act,  and  of  several  other  acts  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Province,  and  which  have  already  expired,  or  will  do  so  very  shortly. 
You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
every  improvement  in  the  internal  communications  of  the  province,  and 
from  the  encouragement  of  its  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  nuke  it  neces- 
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sary  for  me  to  do  more  than  recommend  these  most  important  subjects  to 
your  attention. 

The  duties  you  are  now  entering  upon  are  arduous  and  laborious, 
but  I venture  to  anticipate  your  assiduity  in  the  performance  of  them ; and 
with  the  earnest  hope  that  your  deliberations  will  have  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  province,  I Offer  you  my  most  cor- 
dial assistance  and  support,  in  carrying  into  effect  such  beneficial  mea- 
sures as  may  be  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 

Any  further  communications  1 may  find  it  necessary  to  make,  shall  be 
signified  to  y°  by  Message. 

, January  17. 

On  Tuesday  ereninglast,  a Micmac  Indian,  of  the  name  of  Pierre  Quatre- 
Fattes,  perished  on  the  ice  between  Beauport  and  this  city,  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather.  It  appears  that  he  resided  at  Ch&teau-Richer, 
and  set  off  with  another  Indian,  on  Tuesday  morning,  from  thence,  to  go 
to  Quebec.  About  sunset  they  left  Beauport.  The  deceased  was  unfor- 
tunately lame  in  one  of  his  knees,  which  prevented  his  being  able  to  kef  p 
pace  with  his  comrade,  whom  he  desired  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  and 
he  would  follow  him.  His  companion,  when  he  reached  the  town,  was  al- 
most frozen. — As  Quatre-Pattes  did  not  arrive  that  evening,  his  friend  went 
to  look  for  him  very  early  on  Wednesday  morning.  He  found  him  on  the 
ice,  about  a mile  bom  the  town  ; and  not  far  from  one  of  the  little  huts 
erected  on  the  ice  for  fishing.  He  was  in  a kneeling  position,  with  his 
face  upon  the  ice,  and  his  hands  upon  his  forehead  and  eyes.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  S3  years  of  age,  and  has  left  a wife,  but  no  children.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  perfectly  sober  when  he  left  Beauport.  His  unfortunate 
fate  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  his  lameness,  to  his  being  very  thinly  clothed, 
from  his  extreme  indigence,  and  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  season. 

Montreal,  January  16. 


Diary  of  the  weather  for  the  preceding  week : 


Sunday, 

6 a.  m. 

Tber.  4 below  0 

Monday, 

. do. 

do.  10 

do.  0 

Tuesday, 

do. 

do.  18 

do.  0 

V • 

Wednesday, 

8 do. 

do.  14 

do.  0 

Thursday, 

- do. 

do.  1 

do.  0 

^ - 

Friday, 

- do. 

do.  11 

above  0 fight  snow. 

Saturday 

- do. 

do.  SO 

do.  0 fall  of  snow  in  tile 

preceding  night. 


The  following  is  z statement  of  the  Imports  and  Exports,  at  the  port  of 
St.  John's,  for  the  quarter  which  ended  the  5th  inst. ; it  will  be  found 
that  the  value  of  the  imports,  taking  the  lowest  market  price,  may 
•mount  to  about  twenty  two  thousand  pounds.  The  exports  are  scarcely 
worth  recording ; they  do  not  amount  to  nine  hundred  pounds,  ttt  the 
highest  valuation  :«• 
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Statement  of  Import t and  Erports  at  the  Port  of  St.  John's,  for  Snorter 
ended  ilk  January,  1817. 


IMPORTS. 


1,180 

barrels  Flour 

2,003  pounds  Poultry 

710 

1,850  Lard 

359 

Pork 

400  Tallow 

216 

Apples 

234  Hams 

14 

— Quinces 

60  Honey 

10 

Apple  Sauce 

30 Mutton 

11 

Oysters  and 

23  tons  Hay 

s 

Pears 

46,665  feet  Pine  Boards 

538 

bushels  Apples 

52,730  — — ■ Shingles 

71 

— Onions 

151  kegs  Oysters 

37 

Potatoes 

36  Lobsters 

21 

— — — • Grass  Seed 

213  Cattle 

8 

■ Oats 

1000  Sheep 

78,871 

pounds  Butter 

39  Hogs 

39,079 

449  Geese 

16,100 

•—  Codfish 

45  Turkeys 

5,360 

Fresh  Pork 

EXPORTS. 

1420  bushels  Salt 

1344  pounds  Dry  Cod 

22 

barrels  Fish 

84  — Tea 

700  gallons  Hum 

ll  tons  Plaster  of  Pa 

32  Oil 

Merchandize  valued,  -Till  2s.  Cd. 

Custle  of  St.  Lrais,  26th  February,  1817. 

A report  having  reached  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Chief,  that 
an  American  citizen,  named  Thomas  Vance,  or  Vant,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  action  at  River  Raisin,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1813,  is 
detained  in  captivity  by  an  Indian  in  Quebec,  or  its  vicinity;  and  His 
Excellency  having  caused  every  inquiry  to  be  made,  though  without  suc- 
cess, to  discover  the  said  American  citizen,  has  directed  public  notice  to 
be  hereby  given,  that  if  the  said  Thomas  Vance,  or  Vant,  is  in  any  part 
of  these  provinces,  in  captivity,  and  will  make  known  his  situation  to  ilia 
Excellency,  measures  will  be  taken  for  his  immediate  release  and  restora- 
tion to  bis  friends.  And  any  persons  possessing  information  respecting  the 
detention  or  present  situation  of  the  said  Thomas  Vance,  or  Vant,  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  the  same  to  His  Excellency. 

By  His  Excellency’s  command, 

ANDREW  WM.  COCHRAN,  Secretary. 

February  20. 

About  the  27lh  of  November  last,  the  brig  Nerina  left  Quebec,  and, 
near  the  Traverse,  became  fast  in  die  ice,  and  ultimately  grounded  on 
Goose  Island.  The  passengers,  three  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  with  the 
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erew,  got  all  safe  on  shore  though  with  much  difficulty.  The  day  after. 
Captain  Jeffrey  s determined  to  return  to  the  brig,  and  save  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  did  so,  and  sent  one  boat  of  baggage,  Stc.  on  shore,  and  pro- 
posed to  stay  on  board  all  that  night,  and  return  on  shore  in  the  morning, 
with  the  long  boat,  loaded  with  stores,  &c.  Accordingly  he  left  the  brig 
in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  towards  the  shore  ; but  the  ice  making  so 
fast,  and  the  frost  being  intense,  the  boat  became  fixed,  and,  endeavouring 
to  clear  her,  they  broke  all  their  oars  but  one,  which  was  reserved  for  the  last 
resource  (to  steer  her).  The  ebb  tide  coming  in,  he  soon  drove  out  of 
reach  of  assistance  ; they  had  in  the  boat  about  twenty  blankets,  and 
several  seamen’s  hammocks  and  bedding,  with  one  keg  of  gin,  and  a few 
pounds  of  raisins.  In  this  state  they  drifted  through  the  Traverse,  where 
the  tides  run  always  very  strong;  at  the  east  entrance  of  which,  and  on 
the  middle  bank,  the  ice  grounded,  and  the  tide  caused  the  ice  to  force 
upon  each  side  of  them  so  high,  that  they  expected  every  moment  it 
would  fall,  and  crush  them  to  pieces.  Their  situation  was  now  horrible, 
when,  providentially,  the  whole  mass  cleared  the  ground,  and  drifted  into 
deep  water.  This  happened  the  first  night.  The  boat  passed  near  the 
east  end  of  Isle  aux  Coudres,  and  all  along  the  north  sands,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Hare  Island,  White  Island,  and  Red  Island,  until  to  the  east- 
ward of  Point  Nlille  Vaches,  with  a strong  westerly  wind,  and  an  intense 
frost.  The  people  employed  themselves  in  walking  on  the  ice  in  the  day 
time,  and  sleeping  together  at  night;  one  man  keepingwatch,  and  released 
every  half  hour,  to  bail  the  boat,  which  had  begun  to  make  water.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  captain,  he  having  to  watch,  remarked 
an  opening  in  the  ice ; they  at  last  got  clear,  by  the  ice  breaking  up ; they 
made  a sail  with  two  blankets,  and  ran  before  a strong  north-west  wind 
for  the  south  shore,  and,  about  four  P.  M.,  landed  between  the  east  end  of 
Bamabv  Island,  and  west  part  of  Father  Point,  and  met  with  every  as- 
sistance and  comfort  from  Mr.  Twedelle,  of  Rimousky.  Two  of  the  sea- 
men had  given  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  laid  down  accordingly  on  the 
second  day,  by  which  they  were  both  much  frozen  in  their  feet.  The  mate 
was  a little  frozen  ; but  both  they  and  the  captain  landed  without  acci- 
dent. The  boat  must  have  driven  at  least  sixty  leagues,  as  they  were  in 
her  four  nights  and  five  days,  and,  of  course,  must  have  all  perished, 
had  they  not  been  fortunately  well  supplied  with  covering. 

Montreal,  Jan.  25. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  who 
have  taken  much  pains  to  inquire,  that  there  are  not  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city,  reduced  to  actual  distress  from 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  these  arc 
bread  and  fuel;  both  of  which  are  at  a price  beyond  the  reach  of  hun- 
dreds of  families  whose  delicacy  forbids  them  making  known  their  urgent 
wants. 


The  celebration  of  Her  Majesty  Vbirth  day  was  postponed  until  the  21s^ 
. Yty..  III. — No.  VI.  3 Z 
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on  -which  evening,  the  assembly  was  unusually  brilliant  and  crowded. 
The  dancing  commenced  at  eight  o’clock,  and  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  until  twelve,  when  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  withdrew  to  the  suppef 
room.  About  two  hundred  and  thirty  sat  down  to  a most  splendid  enter- 
tainment. 

March  10. 

The  New  York  papers  contain  the  following  Notice  to  British  subjects. 

Mis  Britannic  Majesty's  Consulate, 
Mew  York,  28 th  Feb.  1817. 

Having  laid  before  my  government  the  distressed  state  of  the  numerous 
emigrants,  who  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  last  year,  and  made  appli- 
cation at  this  office  for  aid  to  return  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  His 
Majesty’s  Colonies  in  Upper  Canada,  and  having  promised  to  give  public 
notice  to  them  of  the  result,  I hereby  inform  such  British  subjects  as  can 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  conduct  and  industrious  habits,  that 
J am  authorized  to  place  all  such  in  a situation  whereby  they  may  obtain 
the  important  privileges  of  settlement  in  Ilis  Majesty’s  provinces  of  Upper 
Canada  or  Nova  Scotia.  Application  to  be  made  between  ten  and  one 
each  day.  No  reply  to  any  letter  if  not  post  paid. 

JAS.  BUCHANAN. 

N.  B.  Passports  have  already  been  granted  at  this  office  to  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons,  to  proceed  to  Upper  Canada. 


An  embargo  will  be  laid  by  the  legislature,  now  sitting,  on  all  kinds 
of  grain,  flour,  and  meal,  of  the  growth  of  this  Province : but  it  is 
wisely  provided,  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  the  same  articles  coming  from 
Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States.  If  the  law  were  to  be  made  other- 
wise, we  should  be  legislating  in  violation  of  the  Sister  Province,  and 
barring  a valuable  commerce  with  the  United  States,  which  would  put  a 
stop  to  our  trade  in  the  fisheries  and  the  West  Indies.  The  supply  of 
flour  front  the  United  States,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  verv  con- 
siderable.—We  notice,  inaGennessce  (taper,  that  in  one  of  the  villages  in 
that  country,  no  less  than  nine  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought 
to  market,  and  disposed  of  in  one  day,  all  destined  for  Canada ; this, 
however,  is  not  the  twentieth  part  of  what  may  be  looked  for  from  that 
quarter. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Halifax,  December  16,  1816. 

A Newfoundland  paper  of  the  87  th  ult.  represents  the  situation  of  the 
I rwer  classes  of  people,  fishermen.  Sec.  at  St.  John's,  in  a most  distressing 
point  of  view ; and  we  suppose  that  of  many  poor  wretches  in  the  dif- 
ferent out-ports  of  that  island  to  be  far  worse,  if  possible. 

“ A large  sum  (about  -t  10,000)  in  dollars,  we  are  told,  was  sent  by  Go- 
vernment in  the  Hydra  to  St.  John's,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffered 
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by  (he  dreadful  conflagration  In  February  last;  but  still,  great  numbers  are 
Utterly  unprovided  for  the  approaching  season. 

4 4 Ninety-five  poor  people  came  passengers  in  the  Industry — sixty  in  the 
Susan ; and  two  or  three  other  vessels  were  to  sail  with  passengers  for  this 
place,  a day  or  two  after  their  departure— making,  in  the  whole,  we  are 
told,  between  five  and  six  hundred ; a great  proportion  of  whom  are 
needy  and  destitute.  Had  these  poor  men  been  sent  here  early  in  the  last 
spring,  most  of  them  might  have  been  usefully  and  eligibly  employed  \ 
but,  at  present,  we  fear  the  prospects,  on  either  side,  are  but  gloomy.  So 
keen,  wc  are  told,  was  the  police  in  Newfoundland,  that,  on  a vessel 
with  passengers  having  sustained  some  damage,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  reland,  and  wait  for  repairs,  until  security  was  given  for  their  mainte- 
nance  while  on  shore.’* 

The  distress  of  the  lower  or  labouring  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
foundland, has  been  occasioned,  in  a great  measure,  by  that  depression  of 
trade  there  which  has  been  experienced  in  almost  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  change  from  a state  of  extensive  war- 
fare to  general  peace.  The  West  India  and  Mediterranean  markets  have 
not  made  those  returns  for  the  Fish  sent  to  them  as  in  former  periods,  and 
more  prosperous  times,  was  the  case : the  exertions  and  enterprize  of  those 
who  adventured,  and  of  those  who  laboured,  to  procure  them,  have  been 
crampt  and  discouraged,  and  a numerous  body  of  hardy  and  industrious 
men  thrown  out  of  their  usual  employ — left  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  necessaries  of  life,  and  exposed  to  wretchedness  and  want. 
We  have  no  idea  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  as  possess 
the  power  of  purchasing  provisions,  will  6nd  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them,  or  at  prices  much  greater  than  are  paid  here  for  similar  articles 
from  the  Parent  Country,  and  from  the  United  States,  abundance  of  sup- 
plies can  be  obtained,  and  there  ore  very  many  of  those  persons,  in  every 
community,  who  arc  disposed  to  make  such  importations,  when  even  a 
small  profit  promises  to  result  from  them.  We  arc  far  from  being  in- 
clined to  receive  in  an  unwelcome  or  ungracious  manner  those  unfortunate 
distress — those  who  have  arrived  here  have  laid  claim  to  our  benevolence, 
and  they  will  not  find  it  unanswered ; those  expected  will  not  be  denied 
relief — but  still  we  think  it  a hardship  upon  the  members  of  this  com- 
munity, that  so  many  needy  people  should  be  sent  among  them,  in  this 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  ; for  if 
there,  they  were  without  employ,  and  w ould  have  to  remain  so  until  spring; 
such  must  be  the  situation  of  the  major  part  of  them  here : if  they  re- 
quired the  charity  of  individuals  to  support  them  for  awhile,  why  could 
not  that  amiable  virtue  be  exercised  towards  them  at  Newfoundland,  as  it 
now  must  and  will  be  at  this  place — in  short,  why  should  the  poor  of 
Newfoundland  be  sent  to  Halifax  for  support? 

January  27,  1 8 17. 

There  are  now  in  the  poor-house  upwards  of  200  men,  women,  and 
children,  most  of  them  labouring  under  distressing  diseases — alt  of  them 
strangers— they  are  our  fellow  creatures,  our  countrymen,  and  they  are  in 
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Comfortably  provided  for.  In  the  work-house,  31  men,  and  17  women, 
who  are  confined  there  for  various  offences,  and  for  different  periods— they 
are  always  kept  usefully  employed.  In  tile  gaol,  there  are  10  persons  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  and  4 on  criminal  charges  : the  debtors  are  supported  by 
the  Philanthropic  Society  and  the  charity  of  individuals — the  criminals  at 
the  expense  of  the  country. 

Three  hundred  pounds  were  voted  last  week,  by  the  House  of  Assembly, 
towards  the  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  distressed  poor  of  this  commu- 
nity. 

January  29,  1817. 

It  is  apprehended  that  some  sad  accident  has  happened  to  William 
Griffin,  Mate,  and  John  Williams,  seaman,  of  the  schooner  Nancy,  of 
this  port.  On  Sunday  night,  about  half  past  10  o'clock,  they  attempted, 
in  a flat,  to  get  on  board  the  schooner,  then  at  anchor  a short  distance 
front  the  Long-wharf : it  is  supposed  they  fell  to  leeward,  and,  being  soon 
chilled  with  cold,  were  unable  to  exert  themselves  to  regain  the  shore,  and 
drifted  to  sea. 

The  Mail  for  Quebec,  forwarded  from  the  Post-Office  at  this  place  on 
the  7>h  inst.,  reached  Fredericton  in  fire  days  and  a half— a distance  of 
three  hundred  miles. 

We  understand,  that  for  the  future,  the  English  Mails  for  Nova-^cniia 
and  New  Brunswick,  during  the  winter  months,  will  be  sent  from  Fal- 
mouth to  New  York,  and  not  to  Bermuda,  as  for  several  years  has  been  the 
case. 

On  Saturdsy,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Rino  Matthews,  a young  negm- 
girl,  was  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Sewell,  with  whom  she  lived  as  a servant,  on  the  31st  December  last,  and 
Sentenced  to  two  years  confinement  in  Brideucll. 

February  10. 

The  poor  are  notv  supplied,  by  the  Committee  of  Charity,  with  wood, 
bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  soup  ; and  seventy  men,  who  have  not  been  able 
for  some  lime  past  to  obtain  employ,  were  this  morning  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Highways,  and  are  engaged  in  clearing 
out  the  gutters  of  the  town : as  the  streets,  whenever  there  should  be 
touch  rain,  from  the  immense  quantities  of  snow  notv  on  them,  would  be 
almost  impassable,  unless  that  measure  were  previously  adopted.  They  are 
allowed  2r.  (id.  (currency)  per  day,  besides  soup. 

There  is  now  in  the  debtors'  apartment  of  the  jail  of  this  town,  a poor 
tnau  of  the  name  of  Power — he  has  been  confined  since  the  14th  of  May 
last,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  has  subsisted  upon  the  charily  of 
the  Philanthropic  Soc  iety,  or  of  indi\  iduals.  Having,  as  he  declares,  no 
property,  he  surely  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Act,  or  his  creditor  be  obliged  to  furnish  hint  weekly  with  eight  pounds  of 
bread,  as  directed  by  Law. — He  is  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

March,  24. 

The  .anniversary  of  St.  Patrick,  was  celebrated,  on  Monday  last,  by  the 
Members  of  the  Charitable  Irish  Society,  with  their  guests,  at  M asou  - 
Hall,  in  very  handsome  style.  A most  sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared. 
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to  which  the  company  sat  down  at  half-past  five.  The  Hon.  R.  X. 
Uniacke  presided,  and  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Head,  as  Vice-President. 
Among  the  guests  were  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Hon.  Commissioner  Wodehouse,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Nova-Scotia,  the  Commandant  and  Staff  Officers  of  the  garrison,  the 
Commanding  Officers  of  the  regiments,  and  other  highly  respectable 
individuals.  A number  of  very  loyal  toasts  were  given,  some  excellent 
songs  sung,  and  the  evening  spent  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  good-fel- 
lowship. His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  retired  at  half-past  tea 
o'clock. 

Piclou , March  21. 

Yesterday  a party  of  five  gentlemen,  in  two  sledges,  left  this  place  at  half- 
past 8 in  the  morning,  and  passed  in  two  hours  and  a half  across  the  Bay 
to  Pictou  Island,  the  ice  being  on  that  part  of  Northumberland  Straits, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  smooth  as  upon  any  of  the  harbours  upon 
the  coast.  They  tried  the  thickness  of  it  in  two  places,  one  of  which  was 
nearly  in  the  mid  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main,  where  it  was 
found  nearly  three  feet ; most  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
tide  runs  at  least  two  miles  per  hour,  and  that  it  was  evidently  ice  made 
upon  the  spot,  and  not  drifted  there : after  feeding  their  horses,  and  taking 
some  refreshment,  upon  the  island,  they  returned  home  in  the  same  time, 
without  having  seen  open  water,  a circumstance  uot  within  the  memory  of 
rhe  oldest  settler  in  the  place. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

St.  John , March , I. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Woodward,  and  Samuel  Chadbum,  Sadlers  and  Harness 
Makers,  have  perished  in  the  following  manner : — The  former  waa. 
master  and  owner  of  a shallop,  with  which  he  traded  from  hence  to 
Passamaquoddy — the  latter  was  a passenger — on  the  passage  down,  the 
vessel  sprung  a-leak,  which  induced  them  to  seek  a harbour,  but  from 
the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather,  before  the  intended  one  could  be 
made,  the  vessel  went  ashore  at  Mill  Cove,  Campo-Bello  island;  this  was 
on  Friday  the  1 4th  ultimo;  Mr.  Woodward  staid  by  the  vessel,  and  was 
drowned ; Mr.  Chadburu  and  a foreigner  got  on  shore  ; Mr.  Chadbum, 
though  much  frozen,  lived  until  the  following  Monday. — On  Tuesday 
tome  Indians  (whose  tents  were  not  half  a mile  distant)  fell  in  with  the 
survivor  accidentally,  and  conveyed  him  and  the  body  of  Mr.  Chadbum  to 
their  huts,  and  from  thence  to  Moose-Island  on  Wednesday.  These  par- 
ticulars have  been  obtained  from  the  unfortunate  survivor  of  this  awful 
catastrophe,  who  is  so  much  frozen  as  to  make  his  recovery  doubtful. — 
Mr.  Woodward  has  left  a wife  and  four  children — Mr  Chadburn  had 
been  lately  married,  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  is  much  regretted  by 
his  acquaintance.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Chadburn  were  interred  at  Moose- 
Island  on  Sunday  last. 
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ST.  LUCIA. 

December  20,  1816. 

A dreadful  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  two  minutes,  was  ex- 
perienced at  this  place : it  occurred  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  one 
house  was  thrown  down  by  the  concussion. 


BARBADOS. 

Bridge  Town,  Oct.  22. 

Yesterday,  at  noon,  the  Hon.  J.  Spooner,  sen.  was  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Island,  which  was  immediately 
announced  by  the  ordnance  at  Charles  Fort.  His  Honour  has  since 
been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  following  notice  should  be  made  pub- 
lic:— 

« The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  requested  to  wear  mourning  until  Sun- 
day the  17th  Nov.  next,  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  James  Leith,  G.  C.  B.  late  Governor  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

" By  His  Honour’s  command, 

“ W.  Husbands,  Dep.  Sec.” 

December  2 1 . 

There  having  been  some  difficulty  in  appointing  a proper  place  to 
transport  slaves  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion.  His  Excellency  Sir 
James  Leith  made  an  application  to  government  on  the  subject,  and 
since  his  decease,  a letter  has  been  received  from  Ear!  Bathurst,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  recommending  their  removal  to  Honduras,  whence  slaves 
under  sentence  of  transportion  from  Jamaica  are  frequently  sent,  and 
where  they  are  in  charge  of  His  Majesty's  Superintendent  of  the  Settle- 
ment, who  (agreeable  to  his  instructions)  disposes  of  them  according  to  the 
nature  or  extent  of  their  crimes. 

December  25. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
but  more  especially  those  in  town,  had  been  alarmed  by  three  shocks 
of  an  earthquake,  which,  compared  with  that  we  have  now  to  notice, 
were  indeed  trilling,  and  happily  for  us,  unaccompanied  by  any  ill  con- 
•equeuces ; but,  on  Sunday  last  at  a little  after  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
we  experienced  another  of  these  terrific  convulsions  of  nature,  which, 
from  its  violence,  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  undulations  continued, 
threatened  us  with  total  destruction.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  many  dwell- 
ings, particularly  those  situated  in  Broad-street,  have  been  much  injured. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  damage  has  been  sustained  in  the  country 
districts,  although  the  dreadful  visitation  was  generally  felt,  and  its  vio- 
lence and  duration  was  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  island.  Those  on 
board  the  vessels  at  this  anchorage  were  equally  sensible  of  the  shock ; and 
a brig  rolled  in  such  a manner,  that  the  gun-whale  was  nearly  upon  a liae 
with  a large  boat  that  was  lying  alongside. 
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JAMAICA. 

Kingston,  January  27,  1817. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  held  this  day, 
by  the  black  man,  who  called  himself  Horatio  Frederic  de  Bundo,  with 
the  addition  that  he  was  of  princely  origin,  to  request  that  they  would  pro- 
cure him  a passage  to  England,  when  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  ten  pounds 
to  purchase  provisions,  and  on  Tuesday  he  was  sent  on  board  a vessel  bound 
to  Portsmouth. 

January  24. 

At  the  Surry  Assize  Court,  Bastiano,  otherwise  J.  Henry;  J.  Paul, 
otherwise  J.  Powell;  Powell,  otherwise  Port-au-Prince;  W.  Roberts, 
otherwise  William ; Mulia,  and  Louis,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  piracy, 
were  placed  at  the  bar  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  court,  which  was 
passed  by  Judge  Mills,  in  a very  feeling  and  impressive  manner.  Hd 
stated  that  they  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas,  of  having  robbed  and  plundered  defenceless  vessels,  and  of  capturing 
others  without  any  lawful  authority  for  so  doing.  He  then  adverted  totha 
nature  of  the  defence  they  had  offered  for  their  conduct,  via.  that  of 
the  Carthagenian  flag;  he  observed,  that  at  the  time  these  vessels  were 
plundered,  there  was  no  such  government  as  Carthagena,  therefore  th# 
flag  they  sailed  under  was  no  protection  ; and  that  vessels,  should  there  bo 
any,  at  the  present  time,  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  and  plundering  defence- 
less vessels,  must  be  considered  as  pirates,  as  they  cannot,  after  capturing 
vessels,  proceed  with  them  to  Carthagena  for  adjudication.  They  had  now 
no  government,  no  court  to  try  and  condemn  vessels  ; that  country  had 
now  reverted  to  its  mother  country,  and  any  vessels  sailing  under  such 
commissions,  and  capturing,  or  otherwise  obstructing,  unarmed  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  would  be  liable  to  be  tried  as  pirates.  He  tlien  pronounced 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law, 

Montego  Bay,  February  1. 

A service  of  Plate,  value  one  thousand  guineas,  subscribed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Trewlawny,  was  on  Monday  presented  to  the  Hon.  James 
Stewart,  Custos  of  that  parish,  accompanied  by  the  following  address 
"To  the  Hon.  James  Stewart,  Esa. 

“ Sir, 

" As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
resolutions  of  a former  meeting  of  several  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  you  some  testimony  of  the  high  respect  they  en- 
tertain for  you,  and  to  manifest  their  approbation  and  gratitude  for  the 
many  important  services  you  have  rendered  to  this  (your  native)  parish  for 
npwards  of  twenty-one  years,  as  their  Custos  and  Representative  in  the 
Honourable  House  of  Assembly ; I have  now  the  honour  of  requesting 
your  acceptance  of  certain  pieces  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  one  thousand 
guineas. 

“ On  this  occasion  I feel  extreme  gratification  in  fulfilling  the  duty 
which  has  been  imposed  on  me  by  the  subscribers,  and  unite  with  them  in 
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the  sincere  wish  that  you  may  long  continue  the  protector  of  our  rights 
and  privileges. 

(Signed)  " Upquhart  GiLLEsm.’’ 
When  Mr.  Stewart  was  pleased  to  make  the  following  reply : 

“ Sir, 

" The  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  a former  meeting  of  se- 
veral inhabitants  of  this  parish,  by  now  requesting  my  acceptance  of  an 
elegant  set  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  guineas,  as  a testimony 
of  their  approbation  of  my  public  conduct,  demands  my  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments, and  if  any  thing  could  add  to  my  grateful  sense  of  the  favour- 
able opinion,  which  the  indulgent  partiality  of  my  parishioners  has  in- 
duced them  to  manifest  by  this  magnificent  present,  it  would  be  that  I 
receive  it  from  the  hands  of  a gentleman,  for  whom  I have  ever  enter- 
tained the  greatest  personal  regard  and  esteem.’* 

Mr.  Minto,  the  other  member  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly 
for  the  parish  of  Trelawny,  embraced  this  occasion  to  express  the  satisfac- 
tion he  felt,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants,  that  so  handsome  a 
mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  Mr.  Stewart ; and  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms  said,  that  Mr.  Stewart  deserved  well  of  the  parish,  as  he  knew  he 
always  exerted  himself  to  promote  their  interests  and  that  of  the  public 
in  general. 

February  2. 

The  colony  of  Demerara  having  voted  the  thanks  of  that  community 
to  Mr.  Marryat,  M.  P.,  for  his  strenuous  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
West  Indies,  both  in  anil  out  of  Parliament,  a letter  was  transmitted  to 
that  gentleman,  who,  in  reply  to  it,  acknowledged  himself  happy  to  be 
thus  noticed,  and  stated,  that  he  should  continue  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  the  Colonists  whenever  they  might  be  required. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
bit  IT  ISM  IFEST  INDIES* 


JAMAICA. 

Jan.  20.  1817.  Gilbert  Robertson,  to  be  a Pilot  for  any  Harbour,  Port,  or  Bay, 
in  this  island. 

■ ■ 28.  Thomas  Grocer,  F.sq.  to  lie  a Master  Extraordinary  in  the  Court  of 

Chancery  for  the  Counly  of  Middlesex. 

. 28.  Henry  J.  Boss,  Esq.  to  be  ditto  ditto  for  tbc  County  uf  Surry. 

Feb.  1.  William  T.  Downer,  to  be  a Magistrate  and  Assistant  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  parish  of  Portland. 

— — 1.  Henry  Rhodes  Morgan,  to  tie  a Magistrate  and  Assistant  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  parish  of  Manchester. 

—I.  8.  Benjamin  Henderson,  Esq.  to  lie  a Magistrate  atld  Assistant  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  parish  of  St.  Amt. 

Hot,  IS.  Lewis  Grant,  Esq.  to  be  a Magistrate  aud  Assistant  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  parish  of  Hanover. 

— is.  David  Edward,  Esq.  to  be  a Magistrate  for  the  parish  of  Uanarcr. 
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3 far.  22.  The  Rev.  George  Bridge*  to  be  Rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dorothy. 

22.  James  filakeny,  to  be  a Pilot  for  Savsniut-la-Mar. 

April  1.  Captaiu  Win.  Girod,  to  be  Barra<k-tnaster  at  Spanish  Town,  Port- 
iioyal,  port- Augusta,  Kingston,  ami  Stony-Hill. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

April 29,  18 17.  Andrew  Snodgrass,  Elkanah  Morton,  the  Rev.  J.  Milledge,  and 
John  Warwick,  E*qrs.  to  be  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Coimnou 
Pleas  in  the  county  of  Annapolis. 

. Cere  no  U.  Jones,  John  Reid,  John  Fitz-Randolph,  and  Charles  Jones, 

Esqrs.  to  be  Justice*  of  the  Peace  for  the  couuty  of  Annapolis. 

■ Nathaniel  Masters,  Robert  Hartshorne,  and  Samuel  Albro,  Esqrs.  to 

be  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  couuty  of  Halifax. 

— — Alexander  M* Donald,  and  John  M'Donatd,  Esqrs.  to  be  Justices  of 

the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Sydney. 

The  following  Gcntlcmeu  to  be  Commissioners  of  the  Courts  for  the  Sum- 
mary' Trial  of  Actions. 

County  of  Halifax. 

James  Foreman,  Richard  T remain,  William  Minna,  Charles  Boggs,  James 
Tobin. 

County  of  Hants. 

John  M'Monagle,  John  Emerson,  Nathaniel  R.  Thomas,  William  Smith, 
William  H.  Sbey. 

County  (f  King's. 

Elisha  Dcwolf,  David  Whiddeu,  Charles  R.  Prescott,  Thomas  Leonard,  Tho- 
mas W.  Moore. 

County  qf  Annapolis. 

Samuel  V.  Bayard,  Thomas  Ritchie,  the  Rev.  John  Milledge,  Lawrence  Snee- 
den,  Cereno  LJ.  Jones,  John  Bath. 

County  qf  Quran's. 

Joshua  Newton,  Joseph  Gore  bam,  Robert  Barry,  Patrick  Doran,  James  Dewolf. 
County  of  Lunenburg. 

Francis  F.  Rudolf,  John  Creighton,  John  Pernette,  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  C. 
Thome,  James  Walker. 

County  of  Cumberland. 

Charles  Baker,  George  Oxley,  Thomas  L,  Dixon,  William  Freeman,  Thomas 
Chapman. 

County  of  Sydney. 

Thomas  Cutler,  Timothy  W.  Uicrlihy,  Joseph  Marshall,  John  Cunningham, 
John  M'Douald. 

County  of  Shelburne. 

Colin  Campbell,  J.V.  Buskirk,  James  Lent,  Thomas  Crowd,  W,  P,  Sargent. 
District  <f  Pictou. 

Hugh  Denon,  Edward  Mortimer,  George  Roy,  James  Skinner,  Robert  Lowdcn. 
Vol,  Illy— No.  VI.  4 A 
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District  qf  Colchester. 

James  Archibald,  James  Kent,  Robert  Dickson,  Abraham  Newcomb,  Edward 
BJancbard. 

District  of  Yarmouth. 

S.  S.  Pool,  Benoni  Dentrimont,  Richard  Fletcher,  Joseph  N.  Bond,  Henry  G. 
Finish. 


MARRIAGES. 

BRITISH  WEST  IJYDIES. 

JAMAICA. 

Mar.  10,  ]9l7.  In  Montego -Bay,  Captain  MMntosh  to  Mrs.  Frith. 

■■  11.  At  Shafston,  Westmoreland,  William  D.  Wright,  Esq.  to  Miss  Frances 
Brooks. 

— — 19-  At  Twickenham- Park,  Michael  B.  Clare,  Esq.  M.  D.  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Graham. 

22.  At  Clarendon,  Mr  Alex.  Bell  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  M‘Lean. 

23.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Henry  Banks  Bclsnu  to  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Branan. 

» ■ - 94.  At  Windsor,  Captain  John  Rose,  of  the  ship  Crown,  to  Miss  Susan  F. 
Rerrie. 

— 86.  At  Conteut,  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  to  Miss 

Margaret  Carr. 

20-  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Baptiste  Arguin  to  Miss  Theresa  Morgan. 

31.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Isaac  Heuriquea  to  Miss  Esther  Lion. 


BRITISH  .YORTH  AMERICA . 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Jan  18.  At  Windsor,  Mr.  M*Beath  to  Miss  Anu  Snyder. 

■ ' 19.  At  Windsor,  Mr.  O'Brien  to  Miss  Eliza  Snyder. 

90.  At  Halifax,  Lewi*  Johnston,  Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  to  Mist 

Mary-Aun  Pryor. 

■■■  — 97.  At  Halifax,  J.  Ross,  Esq.  R.  N.  to  Miss  Ann  Jones. 

■ ■■  — 26.  At  Sbubcnacadie,  Mr.  James  Bently  to  Miss  Margaret  M‘Haffee. 

Feb.  6.  18 17.  At  Shelburne,  Captain  James  M'Kinnns  to  Miss  Jane  Leslie 
Mar.  4.  I807.  At  Sussex  Vale,  Mr.  Benjamin  Redding,  of  Westmoreland,  to 
Mrs.  S.  Harris. 

— In  Montgomery  County,  Kentucky,  Mr.  Jesse  Johnson,  eighteen  yeara 

of  age,  four  feel  one  iuch  high,  weighing  1261hs.  to  Miss  Nancy 
Fowler,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  weighing 
ISOlbs. 

— 17.  At  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Gibbons  to  Miss  Lavinia  Harris. 

r—  At  New  York,  Phillip  Jacobs,  Esq.  aged  eighty,  to  Miss  Eliza  Brown, 
aged  eighteen. 

April  1.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  of  Cornwallis,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cribs. 

u 9.  At  Harbour  Island,  New  Providence,  Lieut.  John  Gay,  H.  M.  5th 
West  India  Regt.  to  Miss  Anne  Thompson. 

7.  At  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  Ward  Chipman,  Esq  H.  M.  Advocate 

General  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  to  Miaa  Elizabeth 
Wright. 

— 10.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Price  Armstrong  to  Mias  H.  A.  Gillman. 
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April  11.  At  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  Thomas  Lance,  Eaq.  to  Mis*  Esther 
Wright. 

— — 26.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  James  Butler  to  Mrs.  C.  Hunt. 

At  Halifax,  Mr.  John  Philips  to  Mis*  Eleanor  Baron. 

May  3.  At  Halifax,  Charles  Martyr,  E»q.  to  Mias  M.  Maclean. 

- - - 7.  At  Liverpool,  N.  S.  Mr.  Johnston  to  Miss  Mary  Moore. 

— — 8.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  John  Welsh  to  Mis*  M.  Jennings. 

— — 10.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  John  West  to  Miss  Ann  Sadler. 


DEATHS. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

JAMAICA. 

Jan  15.  1817.  At  Savanna-la- Mar,  Wn».  G.  Walcot,  Esq. 

19.  At  Montego-Bay,  Mr.  Aw  Well*  Wilder. 

— — 21.  At  Knnpdale  estate,  St.  Ann’s,  a female  negro  slave,  aged  120. 

23.  At  Hanover,  Mr.  J.  Shearer. 

23.  At  Salt-Spring  estate,  Mr.  J.  Ikelton. 

24.  At  Keith,  in  St.  Ann's,  J.  Snright,  Eaq.  Major  in  the  Middlesex 

Regt.  of  Horae. 

'■■■  ■ 24.  At  Castle-Garden,  in  St.  Mary’s,  Mr.  H.  Paul. 

•  24.  At  Port-Maria,  St.  Mary’*,  Mrs,  S.  White. 

— — 24.  At  Union  estate,  St.  Mary’s,  Thomas G.  Henley,  Esq. 

— — 25.  At  Vaughanaficld,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  J.  V.  Dick, 

— — 27.  At  Spanish  Town,  Mrs.  J.Gutterea. 

— 27.  At  Kingston,  Lucretia  Stewart,  a free  black  woman,  aged  130. 

27.  At  Campbell  Town  estate,  Hanover,  Mr.  Campbell. 

27.  At  Phoenix  estate,  Hanover,  Mr.  A.  Anderson. 

• ■ - 23.  At  Kiugston,  Mr.  Alex  Swanson. 

29.  At  Port  Antonia,  Mrs.  S.  King,  aged  72. 

■ 30.  At  Spanish  Town,  Mrs.  Gutzmer. 

— 31.  At  Kingston,  Mrs  R.  Hennquc*. 

Feb.  1.  At  Montpelier  plantation,  St.  Andrew’s,  J.  M‘Lell»n,  Esq. 

2.  At  I'p-Park  Cauip,  Captain  Alex.  Clark. 

— . 3.  In  St.  Andrew’s,  Mr.  Archibald  M‘Lellan. 

5.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  John  Sheddyne. 

■ ...  6.  At  Mouut- Pleasant  estate,  Hanover,  Mr.  D.  Campbell. 

— ..  ■ 7.  At  Mount  Zion  plantation,  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Wm.  Finlason,  Esq. 

— — 7.  In  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Mr.  J.  Mackie. 

— 7.  In  Spanish  Town,  Master  J.  R.  Wilkin*. 

■ ■ 7.  At  Kingston,  Wm.  B.  Neilson,  Esq. 

— 9.  At  Grange  estate,  Mr.  Neil  M‘Laren. 

12.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  J.  Macbcan. 

— 14.  In  St.  David’s,  P Lane,  Esq. 

15.  At  St.  Ann’s,  Mr.  Vakntiuc  Gray. 

— . At  St.  Vincent’s,  the  infant  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Gloster, 

Chief- Justice  and  President  of  H.  M.  Council  of  the  island  of  Do- 
minica. 

Mar.  5.  In  Westmoreland,  Scignor Thomas  Valcz. 

5.  In  Clarendon,  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston. 

— — 9.  At  Charlton  Kiug’s,  St.  Ann’s,  Dr.  John  Lyon. 

— — 13.  At  Port  Antonio,  Miss  Mary  A.  Bunting. 

14.  At  Old-Harbour,  Captain  Dowers,  of  the  ship  Kingston. 

14.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Robert  Friskin. 

— 14.  lu  Clarendon,  Mr.  Joseph  Morrison. 
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Nor,  15.  At  Port  Antonio,  Mr.  Thomas  Roper. 

15.  In  Trelawnv,  Mr.  John  Burton. 

-■  ■ ■ 15.  At  Montego-Bay,  Dr.  Ale*.  Watt. 

18.  At  Cashkin,  St.  Elizabeth's,  Coliu  Campbell,  Esq* 

--  — 19.  At  Chesterfield  Pen,  Mr  John  Young. 

■ 20.  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Abraham  Ramos. 

21.  At  Kingston,  Dr.  John  Poole. 

- — 21.  At  Kingston,  Miss  Edmonstouc  Young. 

— 22.  At  Kingston,  Mrs.  Eliza  Withers. 

——23.  At  Kiugston,  Mr.  Thomas G.  Johnstone. 

24.  At  Kingston,  Madame  Anne  A.  Roullit. 

24-  At  Kingston,  Mr.  James  F.  Smyth. 

— — 25-  At  Kingston,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Crump. 

26.  At  Montego-Bay,  Mr.  John  Walker. 

27.  At  Kingston,  Miss  Margaret  Young. 

— 30.  At  Kiugntou,  Miss  Sarah  Virgo  Brooks. 


BRITISH  WORTH  AMERICA. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Jan.  31.  At  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Mullens,  aged  69. 

Feb.  5.  At  Coragne,  Captain  Edward  Howard. 

5.  At  St.  John’s,  N.  F.  Mr.  William  McCarthy,  aged  63. 

5 At  St-  John’s,  N.F.  Mr.  Michael  Ryan,  aged  47. 

lo.  At  Halifax,  Mrs.  Esther  Moore  Patterson,  aged  38. 

10.  At  Halifax,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller,  aged  72* 

12.  At  Liverpool,  Mr.  George  Boyle,  aged  58. 

13.  At  Cornwall!?,  Mr.  D.  Woodworth,  aged  22. 

14-  On  M'Nab’a  Island,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kbilo,  aged  93. 

19.  At  Halifax,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Warner,  aged  68. 

20.  At  Windsor,  William  Hali burton,  E*q.  Judge  of  Probate,  and  a Ma 

gistrate  of  the  County  of  Hants. 

2C.  At  Newport,  the  Rev.  John  Maun,  aged  73. 

27.  At  New  York,  Mrs.  Lucy  Bi>hop,  aged  36. 

28.  At  Halifax,  Mrs.  Esther  Rowlands,  aged  40. 

Mar.  2.  At  Windsor,  Mrs.  Mary  Rudolph,  aged  45. 

■ S.  At  Halifax,  Captain  William  Burton,  H.  M.  98th  Regt. 

• 5.  At  Montreal,  Lieut.  George  Thompaou,  R.  A. 

18.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Patrick  Leonard,  aged  76. 

20.  At  Halifax,  Mrs.  Margaret  Stevens,  aged  60. 

— 92.  At  Liverpool,  N.  S.  Mr.  Heury  Robinson,  aged  41. 

— - 23.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  George  Moren,  aged  43. 

24.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Francis  Gilman. 

- 28.  At  St.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Amy  Campbell,  aged  55. 

At  St.  David’s,  N.  B.  Mr  George  Robinson,  aged  50. 

30  At  Halifax,  Mr . William  Roxbury. 

April  1.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  aged  70. 

— — 5.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Thomas  Neilson,  aged  40. 

7.  At  Halifax,  Miss  Ann  Sherloc  k,  aged  42. 

11.  At  Halifax,  Miss  Martha  R.  Sentell,  aged  18. 

12.  At  Halifax,  Capt.John  Close,  aged  45. 

12.  At  Windsor,  Mr.  George  Dewolf. 

13.  At  Shelburne,  Mr.  Anthony  Dougherty,  aged  69. 

14.  At  Halifax,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carver,  aged  62. 

15.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  John  Clucas,  aged  51. 

24.  At  Halifax,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hart,  aged  62. 

28.  At  Halifax,  Mrs  Mary  Hamilton,  aged  72. 

29-  At  Windsor,  Mr.  John  Reagh,  aged  19. 
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May  1.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Peter  Reid,  aged  *0. 

*.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Neil,  aged  as. 

1 1 . At  Liverpool,  N.  S.  Mre.  Cobb,  aged  86. 

— it.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Alex.  Williams,  aged  a*. 


LONDON  PRICE  CURRENT. 

Friday,  June  27,  1917* 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  JFEST  INDIES  AND  SPANISH  MAIN. 


r* 

d. 

fa 

d. 

COCHINEAL,  per 

lb.  iu  boud 

Fine  Black 

31 

0 to 

39 

0 

Middling 

30 

0 a. 

31 

0 

Fine  Silver 

*9 

0 a. 

30 

0 

Middling 

98 

0 .. 

99 

0 

Cocoa,  per  cwt.  in  Bond 

Surinam 

75 

0 a. 

90 

0 

Trinidad 

105 

0 .. 

126 

0 

Caracas 

) 10 

0 .. 

140 

0 

Grenada 

6o 

0 a. 

80 

0 

Coffee,  per  cwt.  in  bond 

Jamaica  Triage 

39 

0 a. 

75 

0 

Ordinary 

76 

0 .. 

79 

0 

Good 

80 

0 a. 

82 

0 

Fine 

83 

0 .. 

85 

0 

Middling 

86 

O a. 

90 

0 

Good 

99 

0 .. 

99 

0 

Fine 

100 

0 .. 

104 

0 

Very  Fine 

no 

0 a. 

115 

0 

Dominica  Triage 

46 

0 a. 

79 

0 

Ordinary 

79 

0 a. 

80 

0 

Good 

31 

0 

83 

0 

Fine 

Middling 

84 

) 

0 a. 

86 

96 

0 

Good 

Fine 

>88 

0 

0 

Surinam,  Deme- 

rara,&c  .Triage 

36 

0 a. 

79 

0 

Ordinary 

76 

0 a. 

78 

0 

Good 

79 

0 .. 

82 

0 

Fine 

8 J 

0 a. 

87 

0 

Middling 

88 

0 a. 

9« 

0 

Good 

93 

0 a. 

97 

0 

Fine 

Very  Fine 

(99 

0 .. 

104 

0 

For  Exportation  only 

Martinique  aud  Guadeloupe 

Ordinary 

80 

0 a. 

83 

0 

Middling 

Good 

I 96 

0 a. 

96 

0 

Fiue 

97 

0 a* 

100 

0 

St.  Domingo, 
Ordinary 


Coffee,  St.  Domingo  r. 

A 

d. 

Good  > 

Middling  5”1 

0 to 

85 

0 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

Common  W.  India  1 

6 .. 

1 

8 

Grenada  1 

9 •• 

1 

10 

Cariacou  ? 

Spanish  } 

none 

Berbice  7 

Demerara  J 

9 .. 

9 

0 

Surinam  1 

Drugs,  and  for  Dyino 

10  .. 

9 

1 

Aloes,  Barbados, 

per  cwt.  400 

0 .. 

490 

O 

Anatto,Flag,pr.lb.  1 

3 .. 

1 

Arrow  Root,  per  lb.  0 

8 .. 

1 

• 

Castor  Oil,  pr.  bot.  3 
Cortex  Angostura, 

0 .. 

3 

6 

per  lb.  1 

Simarouba  do.  1 

0 .. 

4 

1 

6 

Sassaparilla,  pr.  lb. 

Vera  Cruz  9 

0 .. 

9 

$ 

Honduras  3 

8 .. 

4 

6 

T amnrinds,pr.cwt.l  10 
GingiR,  per  cwt. 

0 

Jamaica,  White  200 

0 .. 

390 

0 

Black  1 10 

0 .. 

130 

0 

Barbados  155 

0 .8 

170 

0 

Hides,  per  lb. 
Indigo,  per  lb. 

3*.. 

4i 

Caracas, Floreslst.  10 

0 „ 

JO 

6 

9d.  u 

6 .. 

9 

0 

Sobra  6 

6 .. 

7 

0 * 

Cortes  4 

u .. 

5 

0 

GuatimabFlor.lstlo 

0 .. 

10 

6 

a<M  8 

Sd.J  8 

6 .. 

9 

6 

Sobra  6 

0 „ 

7 

0 

Cortea  4 

0 .. 

4 

6 

Lime  Juice  3 

4 .. 

3 

6 

Molasses,  per  cwt. 
PlMKNTO.pr.lb.iubond 

7*.. 

8 

Rum,  pr.  gall,  in  boud 

new 

Jamaica,  yds.  4 

3 .. 

4 

6 
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Him — Jamaica,  inis 

». 

d.  $- 

d. 

I Sugar — Martinique  ». 

d.  t. 

d. 

4-4  & 4-5,0.  P« 

3 

8 to  4 

3 

Terre# 

6,  7.  6 s 

3 

5 ..  3 

6 

9de 

noue 

Leewards,  20  U. 

9 

10 

3n»e 

Proofs  wild  over 

2 

11  ..  3 

1 

4 me 

SUGAR,  Muse,  per  cwt. 

Muscovados,  Old 

64 

0 to  74 

0 

Jamaica 

new 

Havnnuah,  Brown 

1 49 

0 ..  45 

0 

Brown 

63 

0 ..  70 

0 

Yellow 

47 

0 ..  59 

0 

Middling 

71 

0 ..  75 

0 

White 

6i 

0 ..  67 

0 

Good 

76 

0 ..  79 

0 

Fine  ditto 

69 

0 ..  7 »i 

0 

Fine  2 

Very  Fine  j 

• 80 

0 ..  82 

0 

Tobacco,  per  lb.  in 
Porto  Rico 

bond 
0 9 

Demerara  and 

Porto  Rico,  old 

St.  Kitt'a 

new 

Varinmi 

none 

Brown 

66 

o ..  69 

0 

St.  Domingo 

0 

10 

Middling 

70 

0 ..  73 

0 

ToaToi&E-StifiLL,  per  ll>. 

Good 

74 

0 ..  77 

0 

24 

0 ..  33 

0 

Fine 

?• 

0 ..  79 

0 

Woods,  per  ton 

St.  Vincent,  Antigua, 

Fustic,  Jamaica 

and  Tabago 

new 

Cuba 

Brown 

66 

0 ..  69 

0 

Lignum  Vitae 

Middling 

70 

0 ..  73 

0 

Small  4 

) 

Good 

7i 

0 ..  77 

0 

Middling  ; 

►80 

0 ..240 

0 

Fine 

79 

0 ..  80 

0 

Larje 

i 

Grenada,  Mo nserrat,  & Trio,  new 

Logwood 

Brown 

66 

0..  69 

0 

Jamaica 

140 

0 

Middling 

70  it..  73 

0 

Honduras 

Good 

74 

0..  77 

0 

Cam  peachy 

Fine 

7» 

0..  79 

0 

St.  Domingo 

Surinam  & St.  Lucia 

new 

Nicaragua 

Browu 

65 

0 .,  63 

0 

Rough  & small  390 

0 ..360 

0 

Middling 

69 

0 ..  73 

0 

Middling 

500 

0 . .530 

0 

Good 

7J 

0 ..  76 

0 

Large  and  Sol  id  640 

0 ..660 

0 

Fine 

7* 

0 ..  79 

0 

Mahogany,  per  foot 

Barbados 

7* 

0 ..  95 

0 

Jamaica 

1 

8 ..  2 

0 

Martinique,  Jtc. 

Honduras 

1 

0 ..  1 

4 

T*t*a 

Cuba 

1 

6 ..  1 

10 

Communes 

St.  Domingo 

1 

10  ..  2 

-9 

PRODUCE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


An  RATTO,Flog,pr.lb.  1 

3 

..  1 

6 

I Drugs,  and  for  Dvihg, 

Asher,  per  cwt. 

SenrkaRoot,pr.ll>. 

1 

G 

• • 2 

O 

Pot,  1st  sort,  dry  55 

0 

..  58 

O 

Snake  Root,  pr.  lb. 

4 

0 

..  4 

G 

Stained  and  crusted 

Corn,  per  quarter 

Pearl  60 

0 

Wheat,  New  York 

Bark,  Quercitron  20 

0 

..  25 

0 

Quebec 

none 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

Ambergris,  per  01. 

none 

Sea  Island,  fine  7 

BabamCanada,pr.lb.3 

4 

• • 4 

0 

Good  and  Midd.  $ 

9 

1 

■ 4 9 

O' 

Castor  cum,  per  lb.  26 

0 

..  30 

0 

Stained  and  Ord. 

Cortex  Cascarilla, 

New  Orleans 

1 

9 

44  1 

10 

per  cwt.  120 

0 

..140 

0 

Georgia  Bowed 

1 

S 

• • 1 

9 

Winteranus,  cwt. 

Flour,  per  barrel  of 

Pink  Hoot,  per  lb.  2 

9 

196  lb.  fresh  75 

0 

..  80 

0 

Sassafras  300 

0 

..340 

0 

sour 

none 

Pitch,  per  cwt. 

8 

0 
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Rice,  per  cwt.  bond  t.  <f.  ».  d. 

Carolina,  New  40  0 ..  46  0 

Old 

Seeds,  Flax 
8k IMS,  per  lb. 

Beaver,  fine  Parch. 

Cub 

Common  Parch. 

Cub 

Beaver,  damaged 
Fiue  Parch. 

Cub 

Common  Parch. 

Cub 

Deer,  per  akin. 

Summer,  1st  sort  10  9 to  10  10 

ad  6 0 ..  7 7 

Ord.&  Fawns  4 5 ..  4 7 

Winter, 1st  sort  11  9 ..  11  6 

2d  8 9 ••  9 1 

ad  5 1 ..  5 3 


Woods,  s.  d . 

New  York  Pipe  95/. 
Hbd. 

Barrel 

Virginia  Pipe  98/. 
Hbd. 

Barrel 

Boston  Pipe  95/. 

Hbd. 

Barrel 

Timber*, 

Pitch  Pine,  per  load 
50  cub.  ft.  1 50 

Black  Birch  190 

Maple  140 

Ash  1O0 

Pine  Red  110 

Quebec  Yellow  85 
NovaSrotiadilto  80 
New  Brunswick 


r- 


10 

11 

9 


o 6$..  o 7$ 


li 

o 


Brown 
Coloury 
Middling 
Good  Colour 
Fine  Colour 
Yellow 
Virginia 
Ordin.  and  dry 
Stript  leaf  or 
Stemmed 
Fine  Irish 
Fine  Black  and 

Sweet  Scent  10  .. 

Partly  ditto  8 .. 

Kentucky  none 

Turpentine,  per  cwt. 

Rough  18  0 

W a x,Beea,  per  cwt.  990  O ..240 
Wheat,  American 
Quebec 

Woods, 

Staves,  per  1900  of 
1$  Inch 

Quebec  Pipe  105/.  to  1 10 J. 

Barrel  | i0  ProP°rtio" 


°| 


o toi6o 
o 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 


.190 
.115 
. 90 
. 85 


ditto 


80  O 


Shaved,  ist  sort 

11 

4 ..  19 

5 

Oak,  White 

190 

0 

..130 

0 

ad 

7 

8 ..  9 

1 

Do.  Red 

none 

3d 

4 

8 ..  5 

9 

Masts,  Red  Pine 

Tar,  per  barrel 

io  to  l6  inch 

l6o 

0 

..190 

0 

Carolina,  thick 

14 

0 ..  18 

0 

16  to  is  inch 

180 

0 

■ .900 

0 

Virginia 

none 

Do.  Yellow  Pine 

Tobacco,  per  lb.  in  bond 

10  to  16  inch 

10O 

0 

..140 

0 

Maryland 

16  to  94  inch 

Onl.  and  Scrubs 

5 .. 

7 

Planka,WhiteOak  l6o 

0 

..180 

0 

Pitch  Pine, 
per  Id. 

Yellow  Pine, 
pr.  1000  feet  160 
Red  Pine  Peck, 
pr.  40  of  3-in. 

Boards  93 

Deals,  YellowPine, 
pr.slandhund.  340 
Red  Pine  360 

Battens  generally  ^rds  the  price  of 
Deals 

W'bite  Spruce  Pine, 
per  190 

12  ft.— J by  9 32/.  to  33/ 
Latbwood,  per  fath. 
of  4 feet  long  ] 30 
New  Brunsw.  130 
OarRafters,Aab, 
pr.  riinuing  ft. 

Handspikes,  Ash, 

per  doz.  8 

Birch 
Hickery 
Boxwood 


140  0 ..ifto  O 


o ..170  o 


94  O 


O ..360 
..380 


O ..140 

0 


io 


9 o 


96  0 


l6 

35 


• Wood  from  the  United  States  pay  generally  European  duties.  Woods 
from  the  British  America  admitted  duly  free  for  naval  purposes  j any  deals, 
pine  boards,  hickery,  handspikes,  ash  oars,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits  j fir 
timber,  oak  ditto,  anti  plank. 
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PRODUCE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Cocoa,  per  cwt.  in 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

Hinr.s,  per  lb. 

r. 

d. 

d. 

bond 

65 

o to 

75 

0 

Rio  Janeiro,  A. 

7 

to 

74 

Coffee,  per  cwt.  iu 

B. 

6 

bond 

C. 

54 

Ordinary  } 

Horae  Hides,  per 

Good  > 

72 

0 ., 

89 

0 

Hide,  A. 

6 

6 

Fine  ) 

B. 

5 

0 

Co  tton, Bahia, pcrlb. 

1 

11  .. 

1 

11$ 

C. 

4 

0 

Maranham 

1 

11  .. 

] 

Hi 

Dry -salted  Hides, 

Para 

per  lb. 

none 

Mina 

Horns,  per  123 

Pernambuco 

2 

0 .. 

2 

1 

Ox  and  Cow 

26 

0 

.. 

*6 

0 

Rio 

Tips 

10 

0 

,, 

0 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Plates 

5 

0 

„ 

7 

0 

Balsam,  per  lb. 

Indigo,  per  lb. 

Peru 

18 

0 .. 

29 

0 

Inferior  j 

1 

Tolu 

10 

0 .. 

1 1 

0 

Middling 

none 

Capaiva,  bond 

1 

6 .. 

1 

9 

' Fine  5 

1 

Bark,  per  lb.  iu  bond 

Rice,  per  cwt. 

35 

0 

,, 

42 

0 

Crown 

6 

6 .. 

8 

0 

Skins, 

Pale 

l 

3 .. 

5 

6 

Deer,  large  Red 

4 

0 

, , 

5 

0 

Yellow 

1 

1 .. 

3 

6 

Small 

I 

0 

1 

6 

Red 

none 

Swan 

1 

6 

9 

6 

Carthagena 

1 

o .. 

1 

3 

Sugar,  per  cwt.  iu  bond 

Gum  Animi, 

~z  u Brown,  Ord.  | 

[39 

49 

perrwt.  10O 

0 .. 

140 

0 

| 2 Fine  1 

0 

•• 

0 

Copal,  per  lb. 
Julap,  per  lb. 

9 

3 .. 

5 

0 

■a  Yellow,  Ord.  | 

§ Fine  ] 

> 

► 4 4 

► 

0 

•• 

48 

0 

iu  bond 

2 

9 .. 

3 

0 

£ 1 White,  Ord. 

50 

0 

,, 

54 

0 

Ipececuanba, 

£ 15  Fine 

56 

0 

.. 

60 

0 

per  lb. 

10 

0 .. 

10 

6 

T allow,  per  cwt. 

53 

6 

Tapioca,  per  lb. 

7 .. 

1 1 : 

Tobacco,  per  lb.  in  bond 

Hair,  Horae,  per  lb. 

8 .. 

ii 

I^eaf 

2 

4| 

Hiofr,  per  lb. 

Roll 

Buenos  Ayres,  A. 

8*.. 

8l 

Woods,  per  ton 

B. 

74.. 

/£ 

Brazil  135/.  to  14o/. 

C. 

6|.. 

H 

1 Fustic 

■■■ 

PRODUCE  OF  . iFRICJ . 


Almonds,  per  cwt.  in  bond 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying 

Bitter,  New 

140  0 

..147 

0 

Worm  Seeds,  per  lb.  1 

6 ..  a 

0 

Sweet 

1 20  0 

..125 

0 

Elephants'  Teeth,  per  cwt. 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

1 and  2 20/.  to  24/. 

Aloes,  per  rwt. 

3 and  4 15/.  to  ai/. 

Cape,  in  bond 

100  0 

5 aud  6 14/.  to  16/. 

Gum,  Barhary  perewt. 

Scrivcllos 

Copal,  per  lb. 

2 4 

..  7 

0 

Hides,  per  lb. 

74 

Galbauum 

Oil,  Palm,  per  cwt.  38 

O ■> 

Senegal, 

Olive,  per  tun 

Garbled 

140  0 . 

..150 

0 

Orchilla  weed 

Uugarblcd 

115  0 

..120 

0 

Skins,  per  doz. 

Sandrac 

140  0 . 

..163 

0 

Goat,  Barbary 

Guinea  Grains, 

M ogadore  26 

0 ..  91 

O 

per  cwt. 

120  0 

Kips,  per  lb.  0 

5 ..  0 

6 
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Wax,  per  cwt. 

Bees  8/.  10*.  to  9 /. 

W ine,  Cape,  per  pipe  28/.  to  32/. 


Wood,  per  too,  in  bond 

Bat  wood,  Angola  8/.  8*.  to  8/.  15*. 
Calabar 
Gaboon  8 /. 

Camwood  2o/« 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


f. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

Drugs,  Gum,  pr. 

cwt.  *. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

Cochineal,  per  lb.  3 

9 •< 

4 

3 

Myrrh  9/.  to 

10 /. 

Coffee,  per  cwt. 

OUhanum  5 /.  to  8 /. 

Java 

93 

o . 

95 

0 

Lac  Lake 

1 

6 

to  2 

0 

Cheribon 

«6 

0 . 

90 

0 

Dye 

5 

li 

..  6 

0 

Bourbon 

86 

0 . 

95 

0 

Shell,  Block 

50 

0 

..  55 

0 

Mocha 

101 

0 . 

108 

0 

Shivered 

70 

0 

..280 

0 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

Stick 

70 

0 

. .l6o 

0 

Surat 

1 

9 . 

1 

4 

Musk,  China, 

Extra  Fine 

) 

5 . 

1 ' 

6 

per  oz. 

15 

0 

..  20 

0 

Beugal 

9*. 

1 

0 

Nux  Vomica, 

Bourbon 

1 

11  . 

9 

8 

per  cwt. 

30 

0 

..  35 

0 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Oil,  Cassia,  per  oz.  2 

0 

..  2 

3 

Aloes,  Hepatica, 

per 

Cinnamon 

14 

o 

cwt.  bl.  to  14/.  bond. 

Cloves 

3 

0 

90  0 ..100  0 


120  0 ..125  0 


105 

4 


Anniseeda,  Star 
Borax,  per  cwt. 

Refitted 
Unrefined  or 
Tincal 

Camphire,  per  lb. 

Unrefined, 

perewt.  10/.  lui.  to  13/. 
* Cardamoms,  per  lb. 

Malabar  3 0 •• 

Ceylon 
Cassia  Buds, 

per  cwt.  20/.  to  21/. 
Ligtiea  9/.  to  12/. 

Castor  Oil,  per  lb.  1 3 •• 

CbinaRoot,pr.cwt.  40  0 . . 
Coculus  liidiciis, 
per  cwt. 

Col  umbo  Root, 
per  cwt. 

Dragon’s  Blood, 
per  cwt. 

Gum,  per  cwt. 

Ammoniac, 
lamp 
Arabic 
Assafurtida 
Benjamin, 

1st  60/.  to  65/. 

2d  20/  to  35/. 

3d  7/.  10*.  to  16/. 
Animi,  per  cwt.  5 /.  to  7/, 
Gaibanum 

Gambogium  17/.  to  22/. 

VOL.  III.— No.  VI. 


40  0 


50  0 


70 


5 6 


none 
0 ..too 
noue 


Muce  ? 1 « 

Nutmegs  \ 

Opium,  per  lb. 

Rhubarb,  per  lb.  4 2 ••  10  6 
Sal  Ammoniac,  per  cwt.  5/.  5*. 
Senna,  per  lb.  1 6 ..  2 6 

Turmeric,  Java, 
per  cwt. 

Bengal 
China 

Zedoary,  per  cwt. 

Galls,  iu  Sorts 
Blue 

Indigo,  Blue,  per  lb 
Blue  and  Violet  9 O . 

Purple  and  Violet  76. 

Fine  Violet  7 © • 

Good  Ditto  6 6* 

FineViolet  & Copper  6 3 


2(5  0 

25  0 ..  30 

38  0 

150  0 ..155 
180  0 


Good  Ditto 
Good  Copper 
Middling  Ditto 
Ordinary  Ditto 
Fine  Madras 
Good  Ditto 
Ordinary  Ditto 
Manilla 
Rick,  per  cwt. 

Like  Carolina 
Safflower, 

per  cwt.  70 
> AGO,  per  cwt.  35 

S A LTPETRE, perewt  39 
Refined  45 

4B 


10 
8 

..  7 
..  7 
..  6 
..  6 
..  5 

..  5 

..  4 

..  7 
..  6 
..  4 

uoue 


110 

55 
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Silk,  per  lb.  «.  4.  #.  4. 

Bengal  Skein  15  I to  18  11 

Nori  16  8 ..  35  1 

While 

China,  No.  i.  as  8 ..  30  5 

No.  a.  81  7 ..  S5  7 

No.  3.  30  9 ..  23  7 

4 Mots,  No.  1. 

Organzine  38  0 . . 48  0 

Srieea 

Cinnamon,  per  lb. 

lit  19  |0  ..  13  0 

ad  li  10  ..  la  o 

3d  9 6 11  0 

Cloves,  itt  3 8 

2d 

3d 

Bourbon 

Mace,  itt  9 1 ..  g 4 

2d  5 6 ..  8 4 

Nutmeg#  5 8 ,,  5 9 

Holey  and  Small  3 9 • , 3 11 

Ginger,  per  cwt.  50  o 
Pepper,  Company-*  7|..  7} 

Privilege  7| 

White  10 

Sugar,  per  cwt. 

Yellow  l 

Fine  > 


38  0 


Sugar,  per  cwt.  #.  4. 

White  40  o to 

Fine  so 

Brown  > 

Fine  J3«  0 “ 

|Tea,  per  lb. 

Bohea 

Congo,  Common 
Middling 
Best 

Souchong,  Com.  1 
Middling  > 

Beat  ) 

Campoi,  Comm.  ? 

Beat  ( 

Twankay,  Com.  ? 

Beat  ( 

Pekoe 

Hyscm-Skin,Cm. 

Beat 

Hyson,  Common 
Middling 
GoodMiddiiug 
Best 

Gunpowder 
J [Tortoise-Shell, 

per  lb. 

Woods,  per  ton 
Sanders  Red  Ql. 


3 5 .. 

3 8$.. 

3 10  .« 

3 0.. 

3 10  .. 

3 9- 

3 11  .. 

4 9 .. 

8 10  .. 

4 3.. 

5 6 .« 
85  O ••  i 


2 6 
a 9 

3 0 

a s 

4 6 

,'^f 

a 9 
a 4 

4 6 

.■ 

« a 

5 • 

6 9 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  TENERIFFE , *#. 


Alum,  per  cwt. 

Roach  38  0 

Anchovies,  per dble 

barrel  34  0 

Argot.,  per  cwt. 

Sicilian,  Red  43 

White  49 

Florence,  Red  5o 

White  58 

Barilla,  per  cwt. 
Teneriffe  27 

Carthagcna  95 

Alicaut  90 

8ici!y  99 

Berries,  Yel.  Turk. 

fine  190 

Ordinary  50 

Brimstone,  per  cwt. 
Rough  07 

Roll  U _ 

CAPERS,Spanisb,percwt.  5/. 
Cotton,  Smyrna, 

P*r  lb.  1 5 


0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

6 


• • 48 
..  63 
..  65 

..  28 
..  32 

..  30 

• • 30 

..135 
..  60 

..  98 
..  16 
to  9/. 


Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Alkanet  Root, 

per  cwt.  100  o 

Coloeynth,  per  lb. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  I .wr  r 

cwt. Venetian  95  0 ..100  O 
Gum,  Mastic, 

per  lb.  3 8 5 O 

Myrrh,  per  cwt.  16/.  to  20/. 
Ammoniac 

Arabic,  Turkey  10C  to  is/. 
Tragaranth  20 1.  to  26/. 

Honey,  per  cwt.  30  0 ..  SO  O 

C Manna,  Flakcy, 

•6  \ per  lb.  S 9 ••  3 O 

5 < Sorts  1 0 •«  % 6 

ffl  1 Opium,  Turkey, 

C per  lb.  13  3 ..  10  9 

Otto  of  Roses,  per  ok.  2/.  18r.  to  3i. 
Saffron,  Spanish  do.  none 

Sarsaparilla, Lisb.do.5  0 ..  5 6 

Scammony, Smyrna, 

per  lb.  16  0 ••  18  O 

Aleppo 
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Drugs— Seeds,  per  cwt.  d. 

1.  d. 

Quicksilver,  per  lb.  3 

10 

Cummin  85  0 to  90  o 

Rags,  per  cwt. 

9. 

d . 

Aniseeds,  Alicaut  61.  15*. 

to  7/. 

Sicilian 

99 

0 

to  93 

o 

Fruit,  per  cwt.  in  bond 

Italian,  1st 

41 

0 

..  49 

0 

w 

Raisins,  Denia  43  0 . 

30  0 

9d 

31 

0 

*.  39 

0 

b 

*c 

Malaga 

Sardinian 

99 

0 

..  93 

0 

0* 

Lcxia,  New 

none 

Safflower,  Turkey 

Valencia,  New  63  0 . 

. 42  0 

per  cwt. 

55 

0 

..  7* 

o 

«s 

u 

Li  pari 

Senna,  per  lb. 

P"  W Belvidere 

Alexandria 

3 

10 

..  4 

0 

IT«*  Muscatels,  New 

Tripoli 

9 

6 

..  2 

$ 

116,118  . 

* 80,]6u 

Siiumac,  per  cwt. 

Bloom,  New  98,100 

. 70 

Malaga 

18 

0 

c o Sun,  New 

Faro 

19 

o 

T 

Sultaua,  New  190  o 

Sicily 

99 

0 

..  23 

0 

js  Smyrna,  Bl. 

Silks,  per  lb.  i6oz. 

New  45  0 . 

• 90 

Raw,  Mantua 

none 

Red  57,60  , 

• 39,35 

Friuli,  1st 

39 

0 

..  33 

0 

1 

Currants,  New  99,100 

• 54,50 

9d 

99 

0 

..  30 

0 

Old 

Nice 

none 

V 

Figs,  Turkey  63,84 

. 40,64 

Milan 

32 

0 

..  34 

0 

BS 

Spanish,  New  none 

Pezarro 

none 

Lemons,  per  chest 

FoHsombronc 

49 

0 

..  43 

0 

Almond*,  per  cwt.  in  bond 

Apalto 

none 

Jordan,  New  10/.  ill.  8 /. 

Reggio 

94 

o 

..  95 

o 

Sweet  (not  Jordan) 

Bruliie 

25 

0 

..  «7 

u 

New  6/.  al.  *1.  6 1. 

Valentin 

none 

Bitter 

Thrown,  Milan 

49 

0 

..  51 

0 

Galls,  per  cwt. 

Modena 

49 

0 

..  51 

o 

Blue  in/. 

Brescia 

49 

0 

..  51 

o 

SorU  7/.  7 /.  15s. 

Bergam 

59 

0 

..  55 

0 

Juniper  Berries, 

Piedmont  57 

0 

..  59 

o 

Italian,  per  cwt.  19  0 

. 90  0 

White 

58 

0 

..  6 6 

rt 

Liquorice,  per  cwt. 

Waste  Silk 

7 

6 

• • 8 

6 

Succus 

Skins,  per  doe. 

Spanish  ]30  0 

.140  0 

Mogadore  Goat 

33 

0 

..  39 

0 

Sicily  110  0 

Sardinia  Ditto 

96 

o 

..  29 

o 

Italian  150  0 

Sicily  Kid, per)  20  120 

o 

Madder  Root, 

Bilboa  Ditto 

140 

o 

..  160 

0 

Turkey,  per  cwt.  115  0 

.120  0 

Sicily  Lamb 

190 

o 

Oil,  per  ton  of  936  galls. 

Bilboa  Ditto 

140 

o 

t 

go/.  to 


to  16*.  per  gal. 
100/. 


Calcia 
Genoa 
Provence 
Galipoli  g< 

Sicily 
Calabria 
Spanish 
Lucca,  per  jar 
24  galls.  18/. 
Florence,  | chest 
Orange  Buds 
Peel 

Orciiilla  Weed,  per  ton 
Cape  de  Verd  l5o/. 
Canary,  inferior  ISO/. 

best  900/. 
Madeira  80/. 

Pumice  Stone,  per 

cwt.  9 o 


45 

45 

19 


50 

48 

15 


Brandy,  Spanish  4 9 ••  S 
Naples  none 

Sponge,  per  lb.  3 6 . . io 
Va  lon  I a,  per  cwt.  16  0 
Wine,  per  pipe,  in  bond. 

Port,  1819,  1813, 

per  138  galls.  49/.  to  5 2/. 
1814,  1815,  39/.  to  40/. 
Lisbon,  per  pipe  38/.  to  4 «/• 
Madeira,  per  1 10  gal. 

(direct)  55/.  to  65/. 

West  India,  ditto  60/  to 75. 
Sherry,  per  butt  95/.  to  53/- 
Mouutaiu,  per  196 
gall.  98/.  to  33/. 

Malaga  18/.  to  9o/. 

Calcavclla,  per  140 
Rail. 

BuccU.s,per  Mogal. 
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Wine,  prr  pipe,  in  bond 

TeueriftV,  per  120 

gull,  cargo  18/.  to  22l- 
London  partic.  30/.  to  44/. 
Marsel 

Spanish,  Red,  per 
126  gall. 

Wood,  per  ton 

Boxwood  33/.  to  25/. 
Corkwood 
Farq 

Oporto  1 5/.  to  20/. 


Wood— Corkwood,  per  ton 

Spanish  60/.  to  70 /. 
Fustic  Zante,  or 

Youoar  6/.  15a.  to7/. 


Wool,  per  lb. 
Seville 
Soria 
Lcoucsa 
Segovia 
Yarn,  per  lb. 
Cotton 
Mohair 


$.  d.  $.  d. 

2 O to  3 0 

29..  4 0 

5 6..  69 

36..  50 


LONDON  MARKETS. 

Friday , June  27,  1817* 


COTTON. — Public  sales  this  forenoon 

15  bales  Carrioca,  21  jd. 

loti  bales  Demerara,  favourite  mark,  2s.  old-  and  23$<i. 

The  remainder  chiefly  at  22JU. 

50  bags  Berbicc  21$d.  to  23$d. 

40  bags  St.  Domingos  18Jd.  to  19Jd. 

The  purchases  by  private  contract,  since  our  last,  are : — 

600  Pernambucos  235(1.  to  2s.  0|d. 

00  Bahias  23$d. 

23  Sea  Islands  2s.  3d. 

150  Boweds  18d.  to  19Jd. 

150  Bengals  lOd.  to  lOjd.  in  the  house. 

The  Cotton  market  is  heavy  on  account  of  the  extensive  quantity  declared 
for  sale  by  the  East  India  Company.  The  accounts  from  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  are  also  unfavourable. 

SUGAR. — The  Sugar  market  has  been  rather  heavy  this  week ; the 
prices  are  lower ; good  and  fine  Sugars  may  be  quoted  at  a reduction  of 
2s.  per  cwt. ; the  inferior  brown  have  sold  higher  in  proportion  than  the 
other  qualities ; they  may,  however,  be  quoted  Is.  lower  than  last  week: 
the  market  is  now  well  supplied  with  Muscovades  of  every  description. 

The  demand  for  Helmed  goods  is  so  considerable,  that  parcels  meet  a 
ready  sail  as  they  are  brought  forward  ; the  prices  since  our  last  are  without 
any  variation.  Molasses  are  heavy  and  declining. 

Foreign  Sugars  continue  to  be  inquired  after;  the  priees  are  improving. 

COFFEE. — The  prices  of  Coffee  continue  to  advance;  every  descrip- 
tion of  British  Plantation  may  be  quoted  2».  higher  since  our  last;  the  Fo- 
reign also  at  a small  improvement.  The  East  India  sale  has  gone  oil' with 
great  briskness,  and  4s.  to  5s,  higher  than  the  last  sale — brown  Java  95s. ; 
Cheribou  85s.  to  90s. 
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STOCK  IN  THE  WAREHOUSES.  537 

CORN. — The  continued  fine  weather  has  greatly  affected  the  Cora 
market ; the  prices  of  YV  heat  on  Monday  declined  1 2s.  to  1 5s.  per  quarter, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  this  forenoon  there  are  scarcely  any  sales  effected ; 
parcels  arc  offering  much  lower  than  on  Monday,  but  there  are  no  buyers 
at  almost  any  reduction ; it  is  supposed  that  the  prices  must  go  much 
lower  before  any  purchases  are  marie.  Since  our  last.  Barley  has  declined 
10s.,  and  to-day  unsaleable  at  the  decline.  Oats  are  only  purchased  for 
immediate  use;  the  buyers  expecting  a farther  reduction : the  prices  are 
6s.  lower  than  on  this  day  week. — Beans  and  Peas  may  generally  be 
quoted  5s.  to  7 s.  lower. 

TOBACCO. — The  purchases  of  Tobacco  for  the  home  trade  are  incon- 
siderable; several  parcels  have'been  taken  for  the  French  contract;  the 
prices  cannot  be  stated  at  any  variation. 

RUM,  BRANDY,  and  HOLLANDS. — The  market  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  this  week  ; very  few  sales  have  been  made,  our  quota- 
tions are  in  a great  measure  nominal : purchases  can,  however,  be  made 
on  lower  terms.  Brandy  is  also  very  heavy.  In  Geneva  there  is  no  alter- 
ation. 

DYEYVOODS,  &c. — Public  sale:  by  order  of  the  \Yrest  India  Dock 
Company,  the  following  Dyewoods,  imported  previous  to  the  1st  January, 
1812,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  paying  duty  and  charges,  viz. : about  — 
370  tons  Logwood  .£5  to  J-l  10s. 

200  tons  Fustic  £ii  to  J.9  15$. 

170  tons  Lignum  Vitx  20s.  to  100s. 

1500  Lancewood  Spars  Is.  to  4s. 

42,000  pipe  and  hhd.  Staves  .£5  to  £ 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  WINE:— 

40  pipes  London  particular  Tenerifle  £ 1 !)  to  £‘l  1 per  120  gs.  and 
.£32  to  .£34. 

12  butts  Sherry  £Yl  to  .£28. 

5 hhds  Sherry  £29  to  £29  10s. 


STOCK  IN  THE  WAREHOUSES. 
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558  PRICES  OF  SUGAR,  & c. 


AVERAGE  PRICES 

OF 

BROWN  OR  MUSCOVADO  SUGAR. 

COMPUTED  FROM  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES,  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  IMPORT-DUTIES. 

( From  the  London  Gazelle.) 

• . - f-». »• 

FOUR  mouths  preceding  the  5th  day  of  May,  !8!7,  per  cwt.  . £i  3 7| 


April  9,  per  cwt. 

— 9» 

16,  . 

93,  . 

— 30, 

May  7, 

•*—  14, 
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5 

4 'i 

6 11 

* 

3 7| 

3 8j 

* "tj 


>S.< 


f May  91,  per  cwt. 

29, 

June  4,  • 

11, 
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25,  . 
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PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE  AT  LLOYD’S. 

Friday)  June  27,  1817. 


.-Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands  and  Settle- 
ments 

Houduraa,  kc. 

United  States  of  America  . 
Amelia  Island 
Canada  .... 
Newfoundland,  &c. 
Greenland,  Out  and  Home 


S 

3 

h. 


Brazils  . • . 

River  Plate 

East  India  (Comp.  Ships; 

Out  and  Home 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Africa  .... 
South  Fishery, Out  k Home 
Gibraltar  . . • 

Malaga,  ke. 

Malta,  Sicily,  or  (tnlian 
Staten  . • 

Smyrna  . ) 

Constantinople,  Salonika  £ 
Madeira 

Wester  a Isles  . . 


9 Ga. 

}To  sail  after  )9th  Jan.  and  be- 

95  a 30s. 

f ^ fore  1st  Augnst 
f From  Jamaica 

a 3 Gs. 

2$  Ga. 

) Leeward  Islanda 

30  a 35s. 

35  a 40S. 

Home 

. 35  a 40s. 

40  a 50s. 

Home  • • 

Home 

• 

3oa. 

Home  • • , 

» 30*. 

35  a 428. 

Home 

R.  a.  d. 
. 35  a 42s. 

3 Gs. 

Home 

. the  same 

3 a 3^  Gs. 

7Gs. 

a^aaiGs 

Home  . . 

• the  same 

2 Gs. 

Home  . . • 

• 4 Gs. 

20a. 

Home 

. lj  Gs. 

30  a 429. 

Ho  me 

. 30  a 44S. 

2 Ga. 

Home  • 

. 2 Ga. 

2$  Gs. 

Heme  . 

* 9*Gs. 

20  a 95*. 

Home 

• 25  a 90s. 

30  • 96*. 

Home  • » 

. 05  asm. 
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SHIP-LETTERS,  PACKETS,  &c. 


General  Post  Office,  Monday,  June  30,  1817. 
THE  following  Vcsiels  will  carry  sealed  Bags  of  Letters  from  the  Ship- 
Letter  Office,  under  the  Act  of  39  Geo.  HI.,  imposing  a Half-Kate  of 
Packet- Postage  on  such  Letters : — 


Name  i qf  Placet. 

Batavia, 

New  Sooth  Wales, 

Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitt’s, 
Malta  and  Smyrna, 

Bacnog  Ayres, 

1 - » 

New  Providence, 

New  York, 


Philadelphia, 

Quebec  and  Montreal, 


Baltimore, 

Barbados  and  St.  George,  Grenada, 
Madeira  aud  Barbados, 

Teueriff 

Charleston, 


Dcincrara, 

Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  N.  B. 
Sierra  Leone, 

Cape  C.  Castle,  - * 

Rio  Janeiro, 


ON  TO 

Time  of 

Names  qf  Ships. 

sailing. 

British  Army, 

- June  30 

Larkina, 

- July  is 

Reliance,  - 

- Judc  38 

Cheerly, 

• June  s. 

Bonettu, 

- July  lo 

Thos.  Nowlan, 

- June  a9 

Solon,  • 

- July  18 

James, 

- July  8 

Radius, 

- Juue  2, 

John  Brown, 

- July  5 

Favourite, 

- July  10 

Birkby, 

- July! 

Nicholson, 

July  I 

Caesar, 

July! 

Balize,  - - 

- July  1 

Emily, 

- July  IS 

Proselyte, 

- June  30 

John  Bushman,  - 

. July  10 

Daphne, 

- July  is 

Jaue  Coutts, 

- June  SO 

Susan,  - 

- July  IS 

Julius  Caesar, 

• July  1 

Hercules, 

- June  39 

Magdalena, 

- June  to 

George  and  James, 

* June  30 

William  and  Mary, 

• July  1 

Isabella,  * 

- June  30 

Beside  the  above,  the  Ship-Letter  Office  forwards  Letters  through  the  Out- 
ports,  as  often  as  opportunities  offer. 


SHIP  LETTER  MAILS  FOR  INDIA. 

PRIVATE  SHIPS. 


Destinations. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


Isle  of  France, 
Calcutta,  - 


Probable  tie 


Ships'  Names. 

Tons.  Commanders. 

of  sailing. 

Cape  Packet,  - 

S30 

Agncw, 

June  49 

Leda, 

165 

Stewart,  - 

Juue  30 

T amerlanc, 

140 

Frauklyn,  - 

June  20 

British  Army,  - 

450 

Campbell, 

June  30 

Marq.Auglesea 

400 

Moorsom, 

June  30 

Northumbrian 

460 

Lawson,  | 

Sailed  from 
Deat,Jun.27 

Diana, 

6so 

Rutter, 

June  ao 

RETURN  OF  PACKETS. 

THE  return  of  the  packets  is  calculated  thus : To  Jamaica  and  back  17 
weeks;  America  15;  Leeward  Islands  13;  Malta  12;  Brazils  18;  from 
Sept,  to  Feb.  inclusive,  the  packet  touches  at  Bahia,  on  her  outward  pas- 
sage to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  other  six  months  on  her  homeward.  In  Nov. 
Dec.  Jan.  and  Feb.  the  packets,  touching  at  Bermuda^  ao  to  New  York 
direct,  The  other  eight  months  they  go  and  return  via  Halifax. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  hat  the  talitfaclion  to  nature  the  Readers  of  this  /f  ork,  that 
he  hat  surmounted  the  obstacles  ( wholly  personal  to  himself  ),  which  have 
hitherto  interfered  with  its  progress  and  punctuality  of  appearance.  Till 
the  Numbers  in  arrear  are  completed , two  will  be  uniformly  published 
together , at  <zs  short  intervals  as  possible ; and  when  the  regularity  of  ap- 
pearance shall  be  finally  restored,  the  subsequent  Numbers  will  be  pub- 
lished punctually  at  the  several  Quarterly  Periods. 

Major  ft' oh  If  art's  Memorial  on  European  Warfare  in  Ceylon , which  is 
begun  in  our  present  Number,  will  be  continued  in  Nos.  X and  XI,  and 
completed  in  Xo.  XII.  In  the  notes , at  pages  7 1 and  78,  in  this  A umber, 
read  44  Surirey  de  St.  Remit ” and  in  the  second  note , at  page  78,  read 
“ M.  de  Bonneville 

The  Dutch  Embassies  to  the  Court  of  Candy,  translated  from  the  Dutch 
MSS.,  will  appear  in  our  Tenth  and  succeeding  A umbers. 

A Chart  and  Description  of  the  entrance  and  lower  parts* of  the  river 
Orinoco , with  some  account  of  the  city  of  Angostura , in  our  next. 

Original  Military  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Howe,  Mr.  Washington, 
and  others,  during  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  Colonics,  in  our  next. 

Biographical  Particulars  of  the  late  Honourable  Edward  By  am,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Island  of  Antigua , in  our  next. 

Sinbad  and  the  Coup-d'reil  of  Gran  Para  in  our  next. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  Correspondent  X.,  and  hope  to  hear 
from  him  frequently. 

Papers  relating  to  the  North  American  Fisheries  are  received. 

A Plan  and  Elevation  of  the  Negro  Hospital  at  Cane  Grove,  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Eincent,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Esq.  and  a 
Plan  of  the  W rought-iron  Double  Bedsteads  in  use  at  the  same , are  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  Agent  for  the  Island  of  Barbados,  for  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Assembly  on  the  Insurrection  of 
1816,  which  is  inserted  in  this  Number . The  reader  will find  in  a complete 
answer  to  an  artful  publication  in  this  country , entitled,  14  Remarks  on  the 
Insurrection  at  Barbados,  and  the  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Slaves," 
which  was  lately  circulated,  with  great  industry,  by  the  African  Institution , 
and  is  also  incorporated  into  the  44  Christian  Observer.” 

Nos.  Eli  and  El  1 1 are  in  great  forwardness $ the  first  containing  a 
Review  of  the  several  publications  on  the  dispute  between  the  North  West 
Company  of  Canada,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  ,*  and  the 
second,  a Review  of  recent  publications  on  the  Affairs  of  Ceylon. 

Several  Colonial  Correspondents  are  entitled  to  our  thanks,  for  their 
attention  and  communications. 

A Correspondent,  who  calls  upon  us  to  open  our  pages  to  ail  reasonable 
and  temperate  representations  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Half-Casts 
of  India , may  be  assured  of  our  good  disposition  to  that  effect. 

Communications  arc  to  be  addressed,  carriage  free , to  the  Publishers. 
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COLONIAL  SCENERY. 


l’LATE  IX. 

A Smith-fi  rst  t'ievi  of  the  City  of  Buenoi  Ayres . 

THE  sites  of  great  commercial  cities  have  been  sometimes  arbi- 
trarily and  yet  successfully  chosen  by  the  voice  of  power,  and 
sometimes  determined  by  the  force  of  political  circumstances; 
but  more  often  they  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature, 
and  either  fixed  by  a species  of  necessity,  or  recommended  by  the 
strongest  allurements.  The  examples  of  cities,  ancient  or  modern, 
in  various  parts  of  the  old  world,  might  be  cited,  if  needful,  in  jus- 
tification of  this  remark  ; but  we  should  thus  be  detained  too  long 
from  the  immediate  object  of  our  intended  contemplation — the 
site,  description,  and  commercial  and  political  prospects  of  a 
city  of  the  new  world  ; one  which,  at  present,  engages  much  atten- 
tion, and  which,  at  a future  day,  must  rank  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  new  world,  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  United  States,  (well  placed,  it  may  be 
believed,  as  the  scat  of  government,}  will  forever  disappoint,  under  a 
commercial  view,  the  hopes  encouraged  by  its  founder;  while 
nature  has  pointed  out  to  the  merchant,  as  the  future  seats  of 
extensive  trading  cities,  the  spots  which  are  already  occupied  by 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  and,  more  thnn  either,  perhaps,  that 
on  which  has  arisen  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  city  of  La  Trinidad  dc  Buenos  Ayres,  seated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  great  river  Parana,  otherwise  called  La  Plata,  at  the 
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distance  of  more  than  seventy  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  south 
latitude,  34*  36'  28",  and  60°  3",  west  longitude  from  Greenwich, 
was  founded  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1535.  The 
situation  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  sufficiently  beautiful.  On  the  north 
side,  looking  toward  the  river,  which  is  here  twenty-one  miles 
broad,  the  opposite  bank  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  water  has  the 
appearance  of  a boundless  sea.  In  every  other  direction,  Buenos 
Ayres  issurrounded  by  plains  of  unmeasurable  extent,  which,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  are  converted  into  fields,  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,  and  interspersed  with  farm-houses  and  villas.  The  plains, 
or  pampas,  feed  innumerable  herds  of  cattle ; but  wood  is  in  the 
last  degree  of  scarcity.  The  wood  of  the  peach-tree  (the  fruit  of 
which  is  the  most  common  of  the  fruits  eaten  at  Buenos  Ayres)  is 
sometimes  brought  to  the  city  from  distances  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  leagues,  for  fuel  for  culinary  uses. 

Buenos  Ayres  already  exports  to  Europe  a variety  of  pro- 
ducts, of  which  a considerable  proportion  is  derived  from  the  vast 
country,  intersected  by  large  rivers,  which  immediately  surrounds 
it : but  the  true  basis  of  that  commercial  and  political  grandeur, 
to  which  that  city  may  be  considered  as  advancing,  consists  in  its 
facilities  of  communication,  across  the  whole  continent  to  the  west- 
ward, embracing  Chili  and  Peru,  and  extending  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima,  by 
Potosi,  is  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  and  that  to  San- 
tiago is  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred.  The  roads  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Lima  are  those  best  provided  with  accommoda- 
tions; the  intercourse  of  that  city  with  Chili,  not  having  been,  till 
lately,  so  intimate  as  that  with  Peru. 

The  present  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  estimated  at  sixty 
thousand  souls ; of  which  number,  one  third  is  said  to  consist  in 
persons  of  colour,  Negroes,  and  Indians.— For  an  account  of  the 
first  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  river  of  La  Plata,  and  of 
the  situation,  extent,  buildings,  population,  inhabitants,  morals, 
manners,  amusements,  commerce,  parties,  &c.  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
see  Colonial  Journal,  No.  VI,  Yol.  iii,  page  317,  and  the  present 
number,  page  15*  ; and  for  an  account  of  the  route,  and  carriage 
of  merahandize,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  see  Colo- 
nial Journal,  No.  Y’,  Y’ol.  iii,  page  86. 
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WATER  SERPENTS. 

Order.  Serpentes.  Genus.  Hybrus. 

Generic  Character. 

Corput  anterius  gracile,  sen-  Body  slender  in  the  lore  part, 
aim  crassescens,  squamosum.  gradually  thickened,  and  scaled. 

Cauda  asceps.  Tail  compressed. 

MODERN  naturalists,  till  rery  lately,  have  supposed  all  Ser- 
pents properly  to  belong  to  the  class  of  amphibious  animals;  that 
is,  have  considered  none  as  properly  and  permanently  resident  in 
water,  either  salt  or  fresh.  The  genus  Hydrus,  or  of  Water  Ser- 
pents, has  been  recently  instituted  by  a German  author,  Mr. 
Schneider. 

Some  serious  difficulties,  indeed,  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
including  within  the  definition  of  Serpents,  and  withdrawing  front 
that  of  Fishes,  any  animal  which  constantly  inhabits  the  water, 
and  the  structure  of  whose  body  must  consequently  be  essentially 
piscine.  Serpents  are  amphibious,  and  their  ordinary  motion, 
which  is  performed  on  the  earth,  is  effected  by  the  action  of  their 
muscles,  applied  to  a resisting  surface.  All,  or  must  of  the  Serpent 
tribe,  occasionally  move  in  the  element  of  water,  as  Eels  occa- 
sionally move  on  laud ; but  the  generality  of  Serpents,  in  thus 
availing  themselves  of  an  unusual  medium  of  conveyance,  still  pre- 
serve their  character  of  laud  animals,  carrying  their  heads,  on  such 
occasions,  above  the  water,  for  the  convenience  of  breathing ; and 
their  tails  also,  because,  in  this  position,  that  part  of  their  body  best 
assists  the  new  motion  which  they  are  to  employ,  anil  because  their 
tails,  the  configuration  of  which,  in  these  animals,  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  tails  of  fishes,  is  unfitted  to  afford  assistance, 
to  their  movements  in  the  water*. 

• The  writer  has  been  loM,  by  one  who  ifclcribeil  himself  as  an  nctnal 
observer,  that  the  Rattle  Snake  sometime-  lakes  Ihc  water,  wnd,  in  that 
situation,  swims  with  hi,  brail  anil  lail  emerged,  anil  by  continually  vibratiaj 

VOL.  V.-No.  IX,  11 
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Serpent*,  wholly  inhabiting  the  sea,  are  spoken  of,  nevertheless, 
by  ancient  writers;  and  the  existence  of  Serpents  wholly  inhabiting 
freshwater,  appeurs  to  be  placed  beyond  controversy.  .Elian  quote*, 
from  an  anonymous  writer,  a passage,  relating  to  Serpents  of  a very 
large  size,  produced  in  the  Indian  Sea;  and  similar  animals  are 
mentioned  by  Arriuti,  in  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei,  &c. 
Aristotl<  tells  'is,  that  Serpents  ate  either  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
water,  alt  or  fresh  ; adding,  that  the  latter  fesemble,  in  most 
particulars,  the  former,  but  have  heads  resembling  the  Conger. 
The  passage,  quoted  by  .-Elian,  gives,  to  the  lurge  Serpents  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  the  important  peculiarity  of  fiat  tails.  It  is  supposed, 
that  tome  of  the  Murrenae  have  been  confounded,  both  by  ancients 
iind  moderns,  with  the  real  or  proper  Water  Serpents. 

A Fresh  Water  Serpent  is  described  by  Pallas,  as  inhabiting 
the  river  Rhine  ami  the  Caspian  Sea.  It*  length  is  about  three 
feet,  colour  olive-ashy,  with  four  rows  of  orbicular  black  spot*, 
disposed  in  n quinouncial  series  down  the  hack.  The  abdomen  it 
yellowish,  tesselated  with  black.  Two  black  bands,  coming  from 
either  side  of  the  neck,  meet  in  a point  behind  the  head,  accom- 
panied with  two  oblong  blackish  spots.  The  tail  is  almost  entirely 
black,  and  terminated  by  two  small  points,  one  beneath  the  other. 
Head  small  : eyes  small,  with  a yellow  circle ; two  row*  of 
•mall  teeth,  with  a very  long  black  tongue. 

This  Serpent,  called,  by  Pnllus  and  Grnelin,  Coluber  Hydrin, 
and,  by  Schneider,  Hydras  Caspius,  is  probably  the  same  with  that 
obscurely  referred  to  by  Pontoppidan,  as  inhabiting  the  lukes  of 
Norway,  and  with  that  which  equally  inhabits  the  lakes  of  North 
America,  in  which  situation,  examples,  having  a general  agreement 
with  the  description  of  Falla-,  have  been  seen  by  the  present 
writer.  Water  Serpents,  of  a dark  colour,  are  found,  according  to 
Pontoppidan.  in  fresh  water,  in  all  parts  of  Norway;  and  it  is 
added,  that  the  country  people,  on  that  account,  have  some  fears 
1T1  crossing  the  lakes,  though  the  Water  Serjients  are  reputed 
to  be  less  poisonous  than  those  of  the  laud  ; hut  the  stories  of  such 

the  latter,  sounds  his  rattle  the  who!*'  way.  Does  this  action,  which  doubt- 
lessly assists  {lie  progress  of  the  animal,  mao  serve  for  the  piolet  tiou  of  irafef* 
foul,  during  the  visit  of  the  ternbli  stranger  ? 
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Serpents,  uf  an  enormous  size,  tlie  same  writer  treats  as  fabulous*., 
In  Canada,  the  Iroquois  Indians,  whose  country  lay  on  the  south, 
side  of  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Oiiturio,  were  formerly  distinguished,  by 
the  Algonquins,  by  the  name  of  Water  Serpentsf.  In  Lake  On- 
tario, the  present  writer  lias  seen  Serpents  of  a dark  colour, and  of  the 
moderate  size  above  described,  coiled  on  the  sand,  at  the  bottom  of 
shallow  water.  The  large  Serpent,  mentioned,  with  many  extrava- 
gant circumstances,  by  Pliny,  Livy,  Strabo,  and  others,  as  having 
been  killej  by  some  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Atiliua  Regulus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bragada,  in  Africa,  was  doubtlessly  a Land 
Serpent,  and  not  a Water  Serpent,  as  has  been  gratuitously 
imagined. 

The  Water  Serpents,  then,  that  have  hitherto  been  described  by 
modern  naturalists,  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  the  names  being, 

1.  Hydrus  major ; length  more  than  three  feet  : a native  of  the 
Indian  seas. 

2.  Ilydrus  cterulescens  ; length  two  feet ; habit  resembling  that 
of  Hydrus  major  : a native  of  the  East  Indies. 

3.  Hydrus  cinereus  ; length  near  three  feet  and  a half ; a native 
of  the  East  Indies  : sent  to  Dr.  Russel,  from  Ganjam,  in  the  year 
1788. 

4.  Hydrus  colubrinus;  length  about  two  feet  and  a half;  a 
native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas,  and  frequently  seen 
toward  the  coasts  of  tlie  southern  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

5.  Hydrus  bicolor ; length  about  two  feet  and  a half;  a native  of 
the  Indian  seas,  and  said  to  be  common  near  the  coasts  of  Otabeite, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  etuona-lorte,  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food. 

6.  Hyd  rus  spiralis;  length  about  two  feet;  body  eleguntlv 
formed  and  marked  : a specimen  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum , but  its  history  is  unknown. 

7-  Hydrus  fasciatus ; an  Indian  species,  described  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Vosnaer  and  Dr.  Russel,  and  said,  by  Mr.  Schneider,  to 
arrive  at  a considerable  size.  The  specimen,  described  by  Dr. 
Russel,  was  found  on  the  sea-beach,  at  Vizagapatam,  where  it 
appeared  exceedingly  vigorous ; but  upon  lieing  put  into  a vessel 

* Hialory  of  Norway,  Part  11  c.  ii.scc.  *. 

t Nidoway*,— Aljonf|. 
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•f  sea-water,  in  order  to  its  being  kept  alive,  for  experiment* 
relating  to  its  bite,  it  very  toon  died.  In  the  small  specimens,  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth  forbid  the  suspicion  of  a poisonous  nature 
in  this  Serpent ; but  in  the  larger  ones,  which  have  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Schneider,  that  naturalist  observed  a large,  curved  fang-like 
tooth,  hid,  as  it  were,  in  a sheath. 

8.  Hydros  curtus  ; length  about  a foot ; an  East  Indian  specie*. 

9.  Hydros  gracilis ; length  about  two  feet ; preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

10.  Hydros  Caspius  ; length  about  three  feet. 

11.  Hydros  atrocaeruleus,  the  Hydros  enydris  of  Mr.  Schneider ; 
length  one  foot  eight  inches;  taken  in  Lake  Ancapilly,  in  India, 
in  a trap  set  for  catching  Eels. 

le.  Hydros  piscator*  ; and  13,  Hydras  palnstrisf,  natives  of 
India,  and  found  in  damp  grounds,  appear  to  hare  no  just  claim  to 
rank  with  the  present  genus.  On  the  other  hand,  Labat  speaks  of 
n fish,  or  Water  Serpent,  which  he  saw  taken  from  the  seas  of  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  which  was  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
as  thick  a*  a man’s  arm : “ Je  crois,”  says  he,  “ que  c'etois 

quelque  vipere  mariuj.”  Serpents,  as  related  by  a modern  writer, 
are  commonly  seen  in  the  bays  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  African 
shore. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  natural  history  of  Water  Serpents, 
as  it  at  present  exists  in  our  books,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader, 
as  a (mint  for  his  judgment  to  start  from,  in  reference  to  the  state- 
ments lately  published  by  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  a Sea  Serpent  or  Serpents,  said  to 
hare  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Ann,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  late  year  ; and  which  statements  will  be  cur- 
sorily examined  in  the  next  number  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

* Nesli  Kms.  Russel,  Ind.  Snp. 

t Para^oodoo.  Idem. 

| Nouraau  Voyage  any  Idea  Franco  net  de  I’AnJcriqur,  tom.  i** 

f.  505. 
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IOTAIANOT  BAIIAEfli;. 
Et?  after  awe  Osv, 


Ti(  m6i>  in  Aiotuff’i,' X ret  oArdia  ( Ixrytt , 

• v a iTiyox'rTxsF,— — Ts»  A >o;  g , : x peter, 

Kio.{  furaf  U.j  i , mi  oi  r^xyo » , »»  xi  EAni 

ik  wttin  Qer fCe/t  rivfcat  ar  ar*XL“'* 

T*  e«  xxAuif  Aigptr.Tftor,  Ob  A»e,i/ror, 
srtroyox  uaUof,  iai  ^:uct  e i Bfepter. 


THE 

EMPEROR  JULIAN’S  EPIGRAM  ON  BARLEY  WINE 

IMITATED. 

ON  RUM  AND  WHISKEY. 


THIS  Old  Jamaica! — by  the  luscious  reed 
Whose  cordial  cheer*,  (for  Rum  alone’s  divine,) 

I’ll  taste  it  not : this  smells  of  smoky  weed. 

But  nectar’d  Rum  is  perfumed  with  the  Pine ! 

This  fiery  liquor,  sure,  some  Highland  Scot, 

Whose  heathy  mountains  would  not  yield  the  Cane, 
Distill'd  from  Soot,  within  his  turf-roofed  cot; 

Or  else,  th’  Excise  defrauding,  drew  from  Grain. 

0 still-  born  child  of  Ceres  und  of  Fire, 

Though  from  the  bearded  ear  thy  life-drops  come, 

1 love  thee  not  ! — Though  praised  by  laird  and  ’squire, 
Thou'rt  a rum  spirit — ah  ! how  unlike  Rum. 

X. 
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WEST  IN  DIA,  OR  WEST  INDIAN  * 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

£ IR, 

We  have  two  modes  of  speech  indiscriminately  prevailing,  con- 
cerning persons  and  things  belonging  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
though  there  may  be  two  uses  for  the  two  phrases,  but  only  one 
can  be  proper  in  one  place.  I allude  to  the  terms  “ West  India" 
and  “ lye st  Indian."  Thus,  we  say,  alternately,  a “ West  India" 
and  a “ West  Indian  lady  a “ West  India"  and  a “ West 
Indian  fleet.”  Now,  I should  be  glad  to  be  informed,  which  of 
these  is,  and  which  is  not,  the  correct  expression,  or  whether  each 
may  be  indifferently  employed  ? 

I am,  &c. 

Jamaica,  Jan.  8,  1818.  Petek  Particular. 


GROWTH  OF  INDIGO  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

The  growing  and  cultivating  Indigo  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
after  the  manner  it  is  in  the  East  Indies,  not  having  yet*  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  West  India  gentlemen,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  its  manufacture,  &c.  being  really  of  the 
greatest  importance,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  you  could  not  advance 
a stronger  argument,  in  recommendation  of  its  culture  in  the  West 
Indies,  than  by  giving  an  authentic  list  of  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  numerous  growers  and  manufacturers  in  the  East  Indies ; so 
many  persons  being  so  engaged,  the  constant  demand,  the  distance, 
&c.  of  the  East  Indies  considered,  the  numbers  of  infirm  blacks 
and  whites,  in  the  West  Indies,  who  could  be  thus  profitably  en- 
gaged, unite  to  encourage  a disposition  to  cultivate  this  important 
• See  Colonial  Journal. 
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plant.  You  will  readily  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  names  and 
number  of  British  subjects  engaged  in  the  Indigo  plantations,  &c. 
by  reference  to  the  East  India  Register  and  Directory,  under  the 
head  of  “ List  of  European  Inhabitants,”  and  such  a number 
appears,  that  must  assure  the  West  India  gentlemen,  that  its  cul- 
tivation on  their  lands,  is  not  a chimerical  recommendation;  but 
one  of  infinite  importance. 

I atn.  Sir,  your*s,  Ac. 

Tropicus  Britannicus. 


HALF-CASTS  OF  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

The  attention  of  the  British  public,  both  in  England  and  in 
India,  having  been  very  properly  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
Half-Casts  of  our  Asiatic  settlements,  (or  descendants  of  Europeans 
by  native  mothers,)  by  u writer  in  London*,  I promise  myself  that 
the  subject  will  not  escape  observation  in  your  pages,  and  particu- 
larly, that  it  will  receive  the  fullest  elucidation  from  your  Indian 
correspondents.  I know  it  to  be  true,  as  has  been  publicly  stated^ 
that  a memorial  was  presented,  a short  time  since,  to  the  Marquis? 
of  Hastings,  from  the  numerous  class  of  native  inhabitants  in  ques- 
tion, setting  forth  the  several  grievances  and  privations  under 
which  they  labour,  and,  also,  that  they  have  in  reality,  as  has  equally 
been  reported,  established,  at  Calcutta,  (under  the  protection  of  the 
late  charter,)  a newspaper,  in  which  their  interests  are  to  be  vindi- 
cated. ” It  is,  perhaps,”  says  a journalist,  **  not  in  the  power  of 
government  to  alleviate  the  circumstances  of  that  respectable  and 
daily  increasing  class ; but  the  weighty  considerations  which  their 
situation  gives  rise  to,  will  possibly,  at  no  distant  period,  excite  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  at  home.”  Their  establishment  of  a 

f See  s Proposal  fin-  E«tabli»biiif  Yew  unit  distinct  Colonies,  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Half  Casts  of  India,  &C.&C-  Hy  Edward  Augustus  Kendal),  Esq.  F.  A.S. 
Glinted  for  Baldwin,  Cr  ulock,  and  Joy.  London.  IS!?. 
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newspaper  will  add  to  the  urgency  of  the  investigation  tlmi  de- 
scribed* Whether  any  tiling  satisfactory  or  alleviating  can  be 
done,  remains  for  inquiry ; and,  perhaps,  amid  the  conflict  of 
opinions,  the  plan,  which  1 have  above  alluded  to,  by  Mr.  Kendall, 
may  at  least,  deserve  to  be  examined  by  all  who  are  either  directly 
interested  in  the  decision,  or  whose  philanthropy,  or  whose  pa- 
triotism, impels  them  to  adopt  an  interest  in  whatever  belongs  to 
the  mitigation  of  human  evil,  or  the  removal  of  political  disquie- 
tudes. I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Dgmi-A*uticv*. 


ON  THE  TERM  CREOLE. 


To  tht  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal. 

SIR, 

Having  been  given  lately  to  understand,  that  the  denomination 
«f  “ Creole”  (a  word  which  was  probably  first  brought  into  use  in 
the  Spanish  American  Colonies)  is,  in  British  India,  usually  re- 
ceived as  signifying  a native  of  mixed  or  coloured  complexion,  I 
have  been  led  to  look  into  the  true  signification  and  more  general 
nnd  just  reception  of  the  word  ; and  the  particulars,  which  I have 
hence  collected,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

Johnson’s  Dictionary  takes  no  notice  of  the  term  “Creole;”  but 
in  Scott’s  edition  of  Bailey  (folio,  1704,)  we  have  the  following 
definition,  from  which  we  only  perceive,  that  the  writer  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter:— “ Ckeoli*!*,”  says  he,  “ a new 
Christian  native  of  America  one  “ converted  to  Christianity." 
Boyer,  in  his  French  Dictionary,  after  a definition  which  is  very 
correct,  but  yet  liable  to  misinterpretation,  subjoins  that  very 
misinterpretation  itself,  thereby  supporting  the  erroneous  Indian 
acceptation  : — “ Cmor.E,  (e'est  le  nom  que  les  Espagnols  donnent 
a leurt  enfans  qui  sont  nes  dans  les  Indes,)  sioncrel.”  The  same 
equivocal  definition,  but  without  the  same  positive  misinterpreta- 
tion, occurs  in  Baietti’s  Spanish  Dictionary,  where  we  read,— 
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f‘  Criollo,”  the  son  of  a Spaniard  and  a West  Indian  woman. 
It  is  only  in  the  Dictionnuire  de  l'Academie,  that  we  find,  at 
length,  the  true  description,  thus  : — “ Creole,  nom  qu’on  donne 
A tine  Europee n d'origine,  qui  est  ne  en  Amerique.” 

Creole,  (the  French  Creole,)  from  the  Spanish  “ Criollo,”  or 
Portuguese  “ Criolo,”  signifies  any  one,  or  any  thing,  born,  bred, 
or  created  in  a Colony,  in  contradistinction  to  persons,  or  things, 
born,  or  bred  out  of  a Colony,  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  A Creole 
negro  (Criolo,  Portuguese,  a home-born  slave  or  negro,)  is  a 
negro  born  in  a Colony,  or  bom  on  a plantation  ; in  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  imported  from  Africa. 

“ Criar,”  the  verb,  in  the  Spanish,  signifies,  “ to  create,  also  to 
nurse,  to  breed;  also  to  bring  forth,  to  produce;  also  to  nourish, 
to  feed.”  The  substantive  “ Cria”  is  interpreted,  “ breed  or 
offspring.”  “ Criudo,”  bred  or  brought  up,  is  sometimes  opposed 
to  “ born;”  as,  “ Nacido  v criado  en  Roma,”  (Spanish,)  signify- 
ing, “ Born  and  bred  in  Rome ;”  so,  also,  “ bien  criado,”  and 
“ mal  criado,”  signify  “ well”  and  “ ill  bred  or  brought  u p.” — - 
The  same  expressions  also  mean  “ well”  or  “ill  fed as,  “ Bern 
criado,  (Portuguese,)  plump  or  fat.”  “ Cria,”  in  the  Spanish, 
is  used  for  a colt  or  foal  ; that  is,  a young  horse  that  is  bred  ; and 
“ Crioula,”  in  the  Portuguese,  is  translated,  female  slave,  that  is 
born  in  the  house  or  on  the  property  of  her  master,  or  within  a 
Colony ; and  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  any  other  thing  sn 
born  or  bred ; as,  “ gallinhu  crioula,”  (Portuguese.)  a hen  born 
or  bred  on  the  premises  or  property. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said, — 

1.  That  the  word  Creole  is  synonymous  with  the  word  “ native,” 
and  that  all  persons,  in  their  native  countries,  are  Creoles;  the 
European  in  Europe,  and  the  Colonist  in  the  Colonies. 

S.  That  though  the  words,  “ A Creole  Negro,”  or  “ A Creole 
Mulatto,”  or  half-bred  person,  imply,  conjunctively,  what  they 
verbally  express;  yet  the  term  “ Creole,”  standing  by  itself, 
expressly  implies,  a white  person,  of  European  and  unmixed  origin, 
and  born  in  a Colony,  in  contradistinction  to  a native  of  Europe. 

3.  That  when  a white  nativeof  a Colony  is  in  Europe,  where  Eu- 
ropeans are  the  Creoles,  he  is,  in  one  sense,  no  longer  properly  dia— 

Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  B * 
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tinguiahed  by  that  appellation.  The  Colonial  terra,  however,  follow* 
him,  and  still  signifies,  in  Europe,  what  it  signified  in  his  Colony 
—a  penon  of  European  and  unmixed  origin,  but  Colonial  born. 

I shall  not  trespass  further  on  your  space,  by  corroborating 
this  definition  through  the  aid  of  quotations  from  writers  who  have 
used  the  term  in  question  correctly. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Colosnes. 


AN  ACCOUNT 
or 

THE  PROJECTED  CANAL 

Fno.M 

LAKE  ERIE  TO  HUDSON’S  RIVER,  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

With  a Map  and  Profile  annexed. 

THE  port  of  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  that  of  New  York, 
in  the  U nited  States,  are  competitors  for  the  actual  and  growing  com- 
merce of  the  country  westward  of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  The 
river  St.  Lawrence,  (as  remarked  in  a former  number  of  the  Colo- 
nial Journal,)  has  advantages,  as  a channel  of  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  its  union  with  a vast  natural  inland  naviga- 
tion, but  it  has  some  countervailing  inconveniences  in  the 
internal  interruptions  of  its  course,  in  the  distance  of  its  more  fertile 
banks  from  its  outlet  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  obstructions  from 
ice,  which  shut  it  up  for  so  large  a portion  of  the  year.  Hudson's 
River,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  opens,  by  a different  course,  a 
navigable  route  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
while  it  enters  the  sea  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable,  is 
yet  deficient  in  many  natural  facilities  for  forming  a junction  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Western  Country.  This  remark  applies,  not 
only  to  the  country  westward  of  New  York,  through  which 
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state  Hudson’s  River  has  its  course,  but  also  to  the  western  and 
most  fertile,  most  extensive,  and  every  way  most  important  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  state  of  New  Vork  itself. 

To  lessen  the  difficulties  of  a communication  with  the  westeru 
part  of  that  state,  and  consequently  with  the  ports  on  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  which  are  capable  of  being  made  the  emporiums  of  much 
of  the  vast  country  still  further  to  the  westward,  has  long  and  natu- 
rally been  un  object  of  private  speculation,  and  of  partial  public 
solicitude,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  For  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose, a road  was  some  years  since  projected,  to  be  called  the  Appian 
Way,  and  to  proceed  from  Newburgh,  (formerly  Kingston,)  on 
Hudson's  River,  to  the  country  on  the  Genesee,  and  through  the 
splendid  host  of  townships  that  are  growing  up  amid  the  swamps 
and  forests,  under  the  names  of  Rome,  Athens,  Porapey,  Cato, 
and  the  rest.  More  recently,  the  project  of  drawing  the  commerce 
of  the  Western  Country,  and  the  Lakes,  out  of  its  present  current 
into  Canada,  has  been  aimed  at  by  means  of  a canal,  to  be  cut 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Hudson’s  River  ; while  the  commerce  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Canada  to  the  north- 
eastward of  New  York,  is  to  be  sought  for  through  a second  canal, 
joining  Hudson’s  River  with  the  lake  last  named.  With  these 
views,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1816,  (the  projectors  having  succeeded 
in  recommending  their  plans  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,) 
an  act  was  passed,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Internal  Navigation  of  this  State,”  and  appoint- 
ing commissioners,  upon  whom  the  following  duties  were  en- 
joined : — 

“ 1st.  To  devise  and  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  be  requisite  to 
facilitate  and  effect  a communication,  by  canals  and  locks,  between 
Luke  Erie  and  the  navigable  waters  of  Hudson's  River,  and  also 
between  Luke  Champlain  and  the  said  navigable  waters. 

“ 2nd.  To  examine  and  explore  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  most  eligible  routes  for  the  contemplated  canals; 
to  cause  surveys  and  levels  to  be  taken,  and  maps,  field-books,  and 
draughts  to  be  made,  and  to  adopt  and  recommend  proper  plans 
for  the  construction  and  formation  of  the  said  canals,  and  of  the 
locks,  dams,  embankments,  tunnels,  arid  aqueducts  ; and  to  cause 
all  necessary  plans,  models,  and  draughts  thereof  to  be  executed. 
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“ 3d,  To  calculate  and  estimate  the  expense  of  the  a bore 
operations. 

“ 4th.  To  ascertain  whether  to  any,  and  to  what  amount,  and 
Upon  what  terms,  loans  of  money  can  be  procured,  on  the  credit  of 
the  state,  for  the  above  purposes ; — and, 

“ 5th.  To  apply  for  donations  of  land  or  money,  in  aid  of  those 
undertakings,  to  the  Lfnited  States,  to  states  interested,  to  corpo- 
rate bodies,  and  to  individuals.” 

On  the  I7th  of  May  following,  the  commissioners  assembled  at 
New  York,  and,  among  other  things,  determined,  that  11  The 
dimensions  of  the  Western  or  Erie  Canal  and  locks  ought  to  be  as 
follows,  viz.  width  on  the  water-surface,  forty  feet ; at  the  bottom, 
twenty-eight  feet ; und  depth  of  water,  four  feet ; the  length  of  a 
lock,  ninety  feet,  and  its  width,  twelve  feet  in  the  clear.  Vessels 
carrying  one  hundred  tons  may  navigate  a canal  of  this  size;  and 
all  the  lumber  produced  in  the  country,  and  required  for  market, 
may  be  transported  upon  it and,  **  from  their  own  examination, 
the  commissioners  determined,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  con- 
nect the  west  end  of  the  great  canal  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
through  the  mouth  of  Buffalo'  creek.  In  adopting  this  determi- 
nation, they  were  influenced  by  the  following  considerations  : it  is 
important  to  have,  at  that  end,  a safe  harbour,  capable,  without 
much  expense,  of  sufficient  enlargement  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  boats  and  vessels  that  a very  extensive  trade  may  hereafter 
require  to  enter  and  exchange  their  lading  there.  The  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  are  higher,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo,  than  they  are  at 
Bird  Island,  or  any  point  further  down  the  Niagara ; and  every 
inch  gained  in  elevation,  will  produce  a large  saving  in  the  expense 
of  excavation,  throughout  the  Lake  Erie  level.” 

In  the  result  of  the  whole,  the  commissioners  determined  on 
recommending  a route  east  of  the  river  Genesee,  having,  for  its 
two  extreme  points,  the  town  of  Buffalo,  at  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  Creek,  on  Luke  Erie,  and  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Hudson's 
River;  the  eastern  part  being  first  brought  to  the  river  Mohawk, 
and  then  continued  along  the  valley  of  that  river,  to  the  Cohoes 
Falls,  and  then  accompanying  the  course  of  Hudson’s  River,  to  the 
termination  at  Albany.  The  commissioners,  having  thus  fixed 
•n  the  route,  and  progressively  estimated  the  expenses,  distances, 
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and  levels,  conclude  the  Report,  from  which  the  previous  quota- 
tions have  been  made,  with  the  following  “ recapitulations:  — - 


“ RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPENSES: 


From  Lake  Erie  to  a point  eleven  miles 

up  the  Ton- 

Dollars. 

newanta, 

- 

- 

205,877 

Tonnewanta  to  the  Seneca  River, 

- 

- 

1,550,985 

Seneca  River  to  Rome, 

- 

- 

853,186 

Rome  to  the  Schoharie  Creek, 

- ' 

- 

1 ,090,603 

Schoharie  Creek  to  Albany, 

- 

- 

1,106,087 

Add  for  general  expenses. 

- 

- 

75,000 

In  the  aggregate,  - 

- 

- 

4,881,738 

But,  if  the  route  south  of  the  mountain  ridge,  in 
the  country  west  of  the  Genesee  River,  is  adopted, 
in  preference  to  the  northern  route,  then,  deducting  309,925 


The  aggregate  of  expense  will  be  - - 4,571,813 


“ OF  DISTANCES. 

Miles.  Chains. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  point  up  the  Tounewanta,  27 


Tonnewanta  to  Seneca  River, 

- 

136 

2 1-2 

Seneca  River  to  Rome, 

- 

77 

Rome  to  Schoharie  Creek, 

- 

71 

27 

Schoharie  Creek  to  Albany 

- 

42 

The  aggregate  distance  is 

- 

353 

29  1-2 

“ OF  RISE  AND 

FALL. 

Feet. 

Locks. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Seneca  River, 

, a fall  of 

194 

by  25 

Seneca  River  to  Rome,  a rise  of 

- 

48.50 

6 

Rome  to  Schoharie  Creek,  a fall  i 

>f  - 

132.85 

16 

Schoharie  Creek  to  Albany,  a fall 

of 

286 

30 

The  aggregate  of  rise  and  fall,  in 

feet,  is 

061.35 

77 

“ Lake  Erie  is  564.85  feet  higher  than  the  Hudson,  and  145  1-2 


feet  higher  than  Rome. 

“ The  average  expense,  per  mile,  of  this  canal,  according  to  the 
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foregoing  estimates,  taking  the  north  route  beyond  the  Genesee 
river,  is  a little  more  than  13,800  dollars*.” 

The  commissioners,  in  a memorial  presented  to  Congress,  in  obe- 
dience to  part  of  the  fifth  article  of  their  instructions,  take  occa- 
sion to  make  the  following  remarks: — 

“ Moreover,  if  habit,  or  the  necessary  accommodation  of  life,  re- 
quire that  such  a country  should  consume  foreign  goods  to  the 
amount  of  all  its  surplus  productions,  it  is  evident,  that  the  land- 
holder there  enjoys  a two-fold  benefit  in  every  increased  facility  of 
transportation.  Perhaps  the  whole  of  the  country  between  tire 
great  lakes,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  (certainly  the  greater 
part  of  it,)  would  derive,  from  the  completion  of  our  principal 
canal,  greater  advantages  for  distant  communication  than  any 
country,  so  far  inland,  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  incomparably 
greater  than  that  country  can  ever  derive  from  any  other  means. 
Regarded,  then,  merely  as  a measure  of  pecuniary  wisdom,  we 
trust  your  honourable  body  will  make  such  an  appropriation  in 
favour  of  it  as  will  ensure  its  accomplishment. 

“ But  considerations  of  a political  nature,  seem  to  us  most  ur- 
gently to  recommend  the  construction  of  these  canals.  The  great 
influence  exercised  over  the  Western  Indians,  even  in  our  own  ter- 
ritory, by  the  subjects  of  a foreign  government,  we  have  always  had 
numerous  reasons  to  wish  destroyed.  This  influence  depends,  ma- 
terially, upon  establishments  erected  for  the  promotion  of  the  fur- 
trade.  Any  measure  that  would  open,  between  one  of  our  sea- 
ports and  the  region  where  furs  are  collected,  a road  in  all  respects 
preferable  to  any  other,  besides  drawing  to  our  own  citizens  a pro- 
fitable commerce,  would  tend  eventually  to  the  subversion  of  that 
influence,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  offer  to  us  important  facilities  for 
controlling  it. 

“ The  trade  carried  on  between  our  country  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  is  already  considerable,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  The 

♦ “ Official  Reports  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Ihe  Slate  of  New  York, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  respecting  Navipiblc  Communications  iHitweco 
the  Great  Western  and  Northern  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ac."  8ro. 
New  York.  1817-— Other  estimates  make  the  distanre  three  hundred  miles 
only, and  vary  the  probable  aggregate  or  total  expense  from  six  hundred  Ihoo- 
•and  to  a million  dollars.  , 
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fruits  of  the  earth,  from  the  southern  shores  of  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  from  the  borders  of  Champlain,  find  their  way  to  the  ports  of 
our  northern  neighbours,  cheaper  than  they  can  to  any,  which  offer 
a market,  of  our  own,  and  are  there  exchanged  for  the  various  com- 
modities of  foreign  countries.  This  trade  is,  indeed,  profitable  to 
many  of  our  citizens  who  engage  in  it,  but  it  is  much  more  so  to 
the  British.  Subject  to  their  control,  they  direct  it  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  their  public  interests.  And  it  is  no  mean  instru- 
ment of  that  advancement.  It  is,  evidently,  the  vital  spirit  of  their 
internal  navigation,  which  it  cannot  fail  to  exalt  into  a consequence 
that  may  hereafter  greatly  affect  u».  Would  not  the  prosecution 
of  our  projects  to  complete  effect,  result,  immediately,  in  giving  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  entire  profits  of  this  trade,  and 
to  government  all  the  security  and  influence  connected  with  a 
thickly-settled  frontier,  and  a most  decided  superiority  of  shipping 
on  the  lakes  ?” 

These  are  the  observations  of  the  commissioners,  on  the  public 
policy  concerned  in  the  formation  of  this  canal ; and  of  their  justice 
no  one  will  venture  to  doubt.  But  every  consideration,  which 
recommends  the  enterprize  to  the  United  States,  forms  a ground  of 
jealousy,  equally  just,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
That  ascendance,  commercial  and  political,  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  which  the  United  States  may  naturally  and  lawfully  seek 
to  make  their  own,  Great  Britain,  on  her  side,  may  as  naturally 
and  lawfully  pursue  for  herself.  The  prize  is  offered  by  nature, 
and  nations  may  struggle  to  be  the  winners.  So  fairly  matched, 
perhaps,  are  the  disputants,  and  so  equal  their  natural  means  and 
opportunities  of  success,  that  it  is  only  to  superior  enterprize, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  commercial  facilities,  that  the  victory 
will  fall.  The  Canadian  provinces  see  the  dangers  with  which  they 
are  menaced  by  this  undertaking  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  are 
aware,  that  to  counteract  it,  one  essential  means  is  to  cut  canals 
within  themselves,  at  such  points  us  shall  enable  their  commerce  to 
avoid  the  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  either 
side,  the  object  is  not  confined  to  the  transit  commerce  of  remote 
and  yet  unsettled  countries,  but  embraces  the  actual  commerce 
of  Canada  and  New  York  themselves.  At  present,  Canada 
enjoys  not  only  its  own  trade,  but  a considerable  part  of  that 
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of  die  state  of  New  York,  and  of  other  neighbouring  states  ; and 
New  York,  in  the  projected  Canal,  seeks,  not  only  to  divert  the 
trade  of  its  own  territory  from  passing  into  Canada,  but 
to  draw  to  herself  much  of  the  internal  trade  of  Canada;  in 
short,  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  British  provinces,  and  to  achieve 
for  herself  that  superiority  which  is  at  present  theirs.  The  pro- 
ductions of  a great  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of 
other  neighbouring  states,  now  find  their  way  to  the  Canadian  sea- 
ports ; this  commerce  is  hourly  assuming  a character  of  permanence  ; 
and  its  irresistible  consequence  is,  at  once  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
the  British  territory,  and  to  insure,  on  the  frontier  of  the  rival  state, 
the  existence  of  a considerable  portion  of  political  friendship  to- 
wards ourselves.  Such  are  the  strong  inducements,  public  as  well 
as  private,  to  British  rivalry  of  the  New  1 ork  enterprize! 

The  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York,  by  its  act  of  the  17th 
of  April,  1816,  (already  quoted,)  and  by  a second  act  of  the  15th 
of  April,  1817,  appropriated  funds  for  prosecuting  this  Canal,  as 
well  as  that  between  Hudson's  River  and  Lake  Champlain  ; and 
some  small  progress  has  been  actually  made  in  the  former  work, 
the  subject  of  the  present  remarks— a work  which,  (to  borrow  the 
expressions  of  a local  writer,)  “ if  ever  it  is  accomplished,  will 
“ soon”  render  “ the  state  of  New  York  a powerful  empire  in 
itself.” 

But,  while  the  emulation  and  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
North  American  provinces,  are  properly  to  be  excited  in  regard  to  this 
work,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  it  is  itself  attended  with  difficul- 
ties, both  such  as  have  hitherto,  and  will  still,  retard  its  progress, 
and  such  as  may  greatly  defeat  its  purpose.  The  United  States, 
on  good  constitutional  ground,  have  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  for  its  advance ; and  the  same  principle  of  rational  jealousy , 
which  pervades  the  bosom  of  the  foreign  neighbour,  and  forbids  the 
assistance  of  the  general  government,  provides  it  with  rivals  and 
enemies  in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  even  in  the  state  of  New 
York  itself.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  be- 
nefit of  any  particular  state  is  the  solitary  affair  of  that  state  itself. 
It  is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  in  vain,  to  talk  to  Congress  of  the  advan- 
tages to  accrue  to  the  United  States  at  large,  in  the  person  (so  to 
say)  of  any  single  member,  or  junto  of  members,  of  the  Union. 
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Each  state  may  reasonably  be  the  rival,  and  therefore  the  enemy, 
of  the  rest;  and  the  project,  which,  by  its  success,  is  “ soon  to  ren- 
der New  York  a powerful  empire  in  itself,”  has  little  claim  to 
favour  from  the  general  councils.  The  total  United  States  is  better 
without  that  aggrandizement  which,  as  to  its  immediate  possession, 
is  to  be  the  aggrandizement  of  any  particular  state.  Under  the 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  this  is  despicable,  and,  under  another  con- 
stitution than  that  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  irrational ; but 
that  constitution  gives  to  those  states  a domestic  policy  which  it 
often  at  variance  with  their  foreign.  Putting,  then,  the  question, 
as  against  the  commerce  and  political  ascendance  of  a foreign 
country,  (namely.  Great  Britain)  aside,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  other 
state  of  the  confederation  has  an  interest  in  makiug  New  York 
“ a powerful  empire  in  itself,”  and  that  each  state  must  prefer  to 
be  the  possessor  of  a share  of  a commerce  even  crippled  in  its 
total  by  the  absence  of  artificial  helps,  to  seeing  the  whole  of  that 
total,  however  enlarged  and  magnificent,  poured  into  the  lap  of  New 
York  alone,  not  only  to  the  preternatural  aggrandizement  of  New 
York,  but  to  the  destruction  of  its  own  natural  resources  1 New 
Y ork,  in  proposing  to  cut  a canal  which  shall  conduct  all  the  trade 
"f  into  her  own  river,  proposes,  in  fact,  to  drain  the  com- 

merce of  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  whether  British  or  making 
part  of  the  Union;  and  resembles  the  landholder  who  should  dig  a 
reservoir  to  empty  the  rivulets  of  all  the  surrounding  estates.  While 
she  talks  only  of  reducing  the  commerce  and  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain,  she  cannot  conceal  from  the  dimmest  eye,  that,  by  an  ir- 
resistible fatality,  (and  by  the  terms  of  the  federal  constitution,)  the 
same  blow,  which  falls  upon  Great  Britain,  must  fall  upon  her  sister 
states.  Hence,  Pennsylvania  prefers  a road,  over  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  to  the  Grand  Western  Canal ; and  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  will  necessarily  prefer  the  welfare 
«»f  the  markets  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Boston,  to  the  notable 
market  of  New  York  ! 

Nor  do  the  jealousies,  which  pursue  the  New  York  Canals,  stop 
/?ven  here.  The  several  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York  have  sepa- 
rate interests.  The  city  of  New  York,  and  the  towns  upon  Hud- 
son s River,  have  but  little  kindness  for  those  west-  rn  parts  of  the 
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*tate  through  which  the  Canal  is  to  flow,  and  which  it  is  to  enrich*. 
The  growing  preponderance  of  the  wpstern  townships  has  long  been 
groaned  under  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  in  as  little  favour  in  the  western  townships.  Albany  and  its  vi- 
cinity is  inhabited  by  Dutchmen  ; the  western  townships  by  New- 
Englanders ; and  the  city  of  New  York  by  foreign  and  transitory 
factors  of  commerce. 

But,  supposing  the  Western  or  Lake  Erie  Canal,  and  even  both 
the  Canals,  completed,  is  it  certain  that  all  the  promised  results 
will  follow  ? Will  New  York  be  thus  erected  into  11  a powerful 
empire  in  itself?”  Will  that  trade  with  the  British  provinces, 
which  has  assumed  a permanence  of  character,  be  speedily  or  easily 
diverted  ? The  water  of  the  Canal  may  be  there,  but  will  the  com- 
merce come  to  float  upon  it?  That  it  demands  no  considerable 
effort  to  prevent  this  change,  may  be  guessed  (among  other  proofs) 
from  the  tenor  of  the  following  commercial  letter,  which  speaks,  in 
reality,  the  general  language  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  ITnited 
States  who  border  on  the  British  provinces : — “ It  appears  to  me. 
as  to  the  people  on  my  route,”  says  a letter-writer  of  the  United 
States,  while  proceeding  on  a journey  through  the  western  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  •*  that  the  present  time  should  not  fail  to 
be  improved  in  zealous  efforts  to  secure  the  great  objects  proposed 
by  this  Canal,  and  a few  years’  delay  in  its  commencement  will  be 
a national  misfortnne  not  easily  overcome.  I need  not  detail  to 
you  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  ; but  I may  observe,  that  the  courses 
of  trade  and  intercourse,  once  formed,  cannot  be  readily  changed  or 
diverted  from  the  accustomed  channels.  In  my  way  through  the 
western  part  of  New  York,  if  I talked  of  patriotism  and  national 
preferences,  to  those  who  are  trading  to  the  Xorlh,  the  herdsman, 
theowner.and  thedrove,  all  listened  alike;  and  I might  just  as  well 
have  talked  to  one  as  the  other.  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  can 
only  be  equalled  by  its  importance,  and  which  time  alone  will  fully 
disclose  to  the  public.”  And  the  same  language  is  held  in  an 
Albany  newspaper: — “ One  very  strong  argument,”  says  the 

• On  account  of  the  peculiarly  local  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  certain 
purls  nf  the  country,  from  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  it  has  been  proposed 
(aa  ar.e  of  innny  dcricea)  to  assrss  those  particular  parts,  ill  aid. of  the  fund*. 
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writer,  “ which  has  been  repeatedly  urged  in  favour  of  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  the  Great  Western  Canal,  is  the  certainty* 
that  uuless  we  take  prompt  aud  efficient  measures,  to  secure  the 
trade  of  the  western  part  of  this  state,  and  to  bring  the  produce  of 
that  vast  and  fertile  region,  which  is  now  so  rapidly  populating,  to 
our  market,  we  shall  ultimately  lose  the  whole because*  when 
the  trade  becomes  completely  turned  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  it  will  be  out  of  our  power  ever  to  regain 
it.**—' The  existing  state  of  things,  which  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  is  expected  to  change,  is  thus  subsequently  described:— 
“ Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  tardiness  of  transportation  from 
Buffalo  and  Canandaigua  to  Albany*,  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  produce  is  now  sent  to  Montreal  market.  It  is  a fact,  that 
between  the  1st  day  of  May,  and  the  1st  day  of  August,  a space  of 
three  months  only,  a single  carrying-house  in  Ogdensburgh  trans- 
ported, from  that  place,  to  Montreal,  the  enormous  quantity  of  forty 
thousand  barrels  of  flour.  This  fact,  of  itself,  speaks  volume*  in 
favour  of  the  canal !” 

Perhaps  another  circumstance,  not  adverted  to,  but  of  a nature 
to  exercise  no  small  influence  over  the  course  of  trade,  has,  aud 
must  always  have,  its  share  in  supporting  the  Montreal  market , 
namely,  British  capital,  credit,  and  integrity.  Still,  the  geogra- 
phical considerations  are  not  to  be  slighted ; and  the  difficulties,  of 
whatever  kind,  which  may  subsist,  in  the  way  of  the  projectors  ot 


* The  present  cost  of  transportation  (by  land)  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  ia 
one  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  The  late  Mr.  Fulton,  from  data  furnished  by  the 
custom-house,  estimated  that  four  hundred  thousaud  tons  of  freight  were 
annually  carried,  at  the  date  of  his  inquiries,  upon  Hudson  s River  ; end,  from 
a comparison  of  the  country  trading  on  that  river,  with  the  territory  embraced 
by  the  Western  Canal,  be  van  of  opinion,  that  there  would,  one  day,  he  trans- 
ported upon  it  a million  of  tons  of  freight.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  the  Canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  would  be  three 
dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  a ton,  A loti  of  fifty-three  cents  a barrel,  or 
twenty-five  cents  a hundred  weight,  (as  suggested  by  the  commissioners,  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  o»  Canals, ) would  amount  to  five  dollais  per 
ton,  making  a charge  of  eleven  dollars  and  three  cents  per  ton,  or  one  dollar 


and  ten  cents  per  barrel  of  flour. 

Thus,  the  present  charge  of  transportation  (by  land)  from  Buffalo, 
is,  per  ton  . . 

And  the  estimated  charge  of  transportation  from  Buffalo  (by  the 
Canal)  to  Albany,  aud  thence,  hy  Hudson's  Hirer,  to  New  York,  is, 
per  ton  . . 


Dolls. Cl*. 
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the  New  York  Canal,  must  be  regarded  only  as  stimulants  td 
British  exertion,  and  not  as  justifying  any  supineness.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  must  omit  nothing  to  conquer  the  natural  impe- 
diments to  their  trade,  and  the  empire  at  large  must  sanction,  urge, 
reward,  and  justify  their  exertions.  The  means,  on  the  (tart  of  the 
empire,  are  simple.  The  general  trade  of  Canada  must  be  encou- 
raged, and,  as  far  as  depends  upon  British  laws  and  policy,  it  must 
be  made  stable.  The  encouragement  of  Canadian  trade  is  not 
merely  a commercial  question,  but  a political  one  also ; and  poli- 
tical views,  therefore,  must  be  suffered,  in  deciding  upon  it,  to 
correct  views  that  belong  solely  to  the  interests  of  trade.  Some 
valuable  observations,  to  this  point,  occur  in  a recent  speech  of 
Mr.  Davidson,  in  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  in  reference  to 
the  Timber  Trade  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  printed  in  a sub- 
sequent part  of  this  number  •. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  policy  of  the  empire  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  if  it  were  purely  colonial ; that  colonial  interests  are  as 
nothing,  except  when  they  are  subservient  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire;  and  also,  that  persons  interested  in  particular  Colo- 
nies, or  even  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  them,  are  too 
much  exposed  to  the  danger,  either  of  attributing  an  unreal  relative 
magnitude  to  those  portions  of  the  empire,  or  of  looking  to  their  local 
pretensions,  without  reference  to  the  dependence  and  subordination 
of  their  political  character.  The  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the 
trading  interests  of  the  kingdom,  will  often  clash  with  colonial 
interests;  and  it  is  only  by  a just  appreciation, and  careful  mixture 
of  each,  that  the  British  statesman  can  truly  serve  his  country. 
But  the  case  of  the  commerce  of  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  more  immediately,  is  pecu- 
liar. They  are  not  to  be  considered  by  themselves,  but  in  their 
relation  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  British 


* See  below,  page  240.  Twelve  hundred  sail  of  British  ships  are  at  present 
employed  in  the  above  trade,  and  their  numbers  would  increase,  if  a more 
encouraging  policy  were  adopted ; a measure  by  which,  in  addition  to  the 
Increase  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  country,  an  increase  of  our  Exports  would  take 
place;  and  the  whole  of  the  operation,  in  shipping  and  cargoes,  being  British, 
the  profits  resulting  from  them  would  centre  at  home,  and  increase  the  trading 
capital  of  tht  empire,  while  it  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  our  subjects 
on  these  islands. 
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interests  in  America.  They  comprehend,  at  once,  a great  military 
position,  and  a gute  by  which  we  liave  entrance  for  our  trade,  pre- 
sent and  future,  into  the  whole  interior  of  North  America.  Their 
fortunes  too,  are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Entering  North  America  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  our 
commerce  percolates  through  all  the  country  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  relations  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ; the  natural  internal  communications  between  each,  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of;  the  career  of  British  prosperity  in  North 
America,  if  properly  pursued,  is,  even  at  this  day,  only  com- 
mencing ; and,  if  this  were  not  so,  still  our  domestic  security  and 
independence  are  involved  in  this  part  of  our  affairs;  and,  from  all 
these  considerations,  the  policy  of  encouraging,  even  at  some  sacri- 
fices, the  trade  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  is  not  a 
policy  narrow  and  merely  colonial,  but  belongs  to  our  general  and 
Foreign  policy*.  Some  writers,  in  the  L^nited  States,  have  pre- 

• The  commercial  prospects  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  its  natural  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  thus  dwelt  on, 
though  with  views  different  from  those  here  presented,  in  a Report  of  a Com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  on  the  application  of  the  New  York 
commissioners,  for  aid  to  the  project  of  the  Canal; — M From  a geographical 
view  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  extending,  for  a great  distance,  along  its  northern 
frontier,  aloug  the  extensive  navigable  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  presenting  all 
the  advantages  of  a northern  market,  and  washed,  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundaries,  by  one  of  t lie  great  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  [thus  they  deno- 
minate the  river  Ohio,]  affording  an  easy  access  to  a southern  market,  and  a 
facility  in  obtaining  the  various  productions  of  the  south;  connecting  the 
Northern  with  the  Southern,  and  the  Western  with  the  Atlantic  States;  con- 
sidering its  happy  climate,  and  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  its  soil,  intersected  by 
navigable  rivers,  and  unbroken  by  mountains,  we  are  struck  with  its  natural 
advantages,  which,  if  improved  by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  will  render 
the  situation  of  Ohio  inferior  to  that  of  no  state  in  the  Union,  or  country  in 
the  world."  The  reader  here  beholds  the  value  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  a 
commercial  neighbour  of  Canada,  and  the  natural  connection  of  its  territory 
with  the  navigation  and  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ; and  on  the  oilier  hand, 
what  can  so  promote  the  interests  of  that  state,  as  a free  indulgence  in  that 
commerce ; and  in  what  mauncr,  let  us  ask,  is  that  stale  interested  in  forcing  an 
artificial  communication  with  New  York,  and  contributing  its  aid  to  render 
New  York  “ a powerful  empire  ?** 

The  facilities  of  internal  navigation  by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  are,  in 
the  mean  time,  incalculable.  Vessels  ascend  from  the  sea  to  Montreal.  The 
river  Sorel,  which  commuuieates  with  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  within 
the  United  States,  to  the  southward,  falls  into  the  St.  Lawreuce  a short  dis- 
tance below  Montreal.  From  Montreal  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  impeded  by  various  ascents,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
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ten thut  the  province!  of  Canada  labour  under  a disadvantage 
in  the  contest,  resulting  from  what  they  describe  as  the  unavoidable- 
character  of  a colonial  government.  “ What  very  much  retards  or 
Jeter,”  say  they,  “ from  improvement  in  the  Canadas,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  principal  officers,  who  should  be  the  first  and 
moat  active  to  promote  them,  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
feel,  really,  no  interest  in  their  advancement.  They  come  out  to 
moke  their  fortunes,  and  return  to  Great  Britain  to  spend  them, 
without  staying  long  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real 
interests  pf  the  provinces,  or  feeling  sufficiently  interested  to  pro- 
mote them.  These  disadvantages  are  inseparably  connected  with 
colonial  government.  No  country  is  more  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provements than  Lower  Canada,  and,  if  under  a free  government, 
its  natural  advantages  would  not  long  remain  unimproved.” — But 
these  observations  are  made  in  total  forgetfulness  of  the  actual 
structure  of  the  Canadian  governments.  The  colonial  officers 
possess,  in  reality,  very  little  means  to  accelerate  or  “ retard,”  and 
none  to  “ deter,”  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  public  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  local  interests.  The  design  need  not,  and  the  funds 
for  its  execution  cannot,  come  from  them.  The  whole,  in  Canada, 
is  in  the  ltanda  of  the  public;  and  thnt  public,  surely,  does  not 
need,  that  officers  should  be  sent  from  England  either  to  point  out 
to  it  what  are  the  means  of  improving  its  trade  and  agriculture, 
or  to  urge  it  to  their  adoption.  The  colonial  officers,  though,  like 
other  intelligent  and  public-spirited  individuals,  they  may  assist,  by 
their  influence,  the  enlargement  of  the  public  information,  and  the 
excitemeut  of  the  public  mind,  are,  in  other  respects,  indifferent 

I wo  hundred  feet.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  a navigation, 
for  vessels  of  more  than  a hundred  tout  burden,  is  continued  through  Lakes 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron,  for  upward  of  a thousand  miles,  reaching  to  the 
western  and  southern  extremities  of  Lake  Michigan.  By  the  channels  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  made  to  com- 
municate, with  little  interrnption,  with  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Illinois,  both  of 
which  fall  into  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron,  the  river  St.  Mary  opens  into  Lake 
Sup6rieur.  The  heads  or  watera  of  five  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic, 
approach  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  •,  namely,  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec, 
Connecticut,  Hudson’s  River,  (called  the  North  River,  at  New  York,)  and  the 
Tioga,  a stream  which  falls  into  the  Susqnehaunali. — Sec  further,  on  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Trade  of  Canada,  Colonial  Journal,  No.  V, 
vol  iii,  p.  29. 
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(anil  innocently  indifferent)  spectators  of  the  affair.  It  is  on  the 
government  at  home,  in  conjunction  with  the  public  in  the  Colo- 
nies, that  every  thing  depends.  That  government  at  home  may, 
if  it  pleases,  instruct  its  officers  to  call  the  colonial  attention, 
again  and  again,  to  this  or  any  other  object  of  colonial  value  ; it 
may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  instruct  them  to  recommend  a legisla- 
tive interference  and  assistance  ; but  the  true,  and  only  solid  and 
efficient  course,  which  belongs  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  at 
home,  is  simply  to  encourage  and  cement  the  Canadian  commerce, 
to  the  largest  admissible  extent ; and  to  leave  it  to  the  Canadian 
public  to  find  the  means  of  prosecuting  that  commerce,  so  encou- 
raged and  assured,  to  the  largest  amount  which  their  natural 
advantages,  their  wealth,  and  their  ingenuity,  can  reach.  This 
allowed,  all  that  remains  for  consideration  is,  that  while  the 
whole  of  the  projected  euterprizes,  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  are  estimated,  by  some,  at  the  amount  offive  millions  of  dol- 
lars, with  a commensurate  demand  of  labour  and  time,  and  amid 
divided  interests;  in  Canada,  small  sums,  insignificant  labour,  and 
little  time,  are  sufficient  for  all  that  is  needed  ; may  be  supplied 
by  an  united  interest;  and  have  in  view  only  the  preservation  of  that 
which  is  already  possessed,  and  the  perpetuation  of  that  which  is 
already  existing. 


SKETCH  OF  A RECENT  JOURNEY 

ACItOSS 

THE  CONTINENT  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

Irani  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santiago  lie  Chili. 

BY  THE  HON.  JUDGE  PROVOST, 

ONE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  WHO  LATELY  WENT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CKEOI.ES. 

AS  soon  as  it  was  generally  known  that  a stranger  had  arrived  from  the 
United  Spates,  with  an  intention  to  reside  in  Buenos  Ayres,  all  the  Creoles 
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uf  distinction  called  upon  me,  and  invited  me  to  their  houses,  and  treated 
me  with  great  politeness  and  attention.  1 found  them  mild  and  amiable 
in  their  manners,  cheerful  and  fond  of  amusements  ; they  meet  frequently 
at  each  other’s  houses  in  the  evening,  and  divert  themselves  with  cards, 
music,  and  dancing.  With  active  minds  and  ardent  imaginations,  but 
destitute  of  any  worthy  object  of  excitement  or  interest,  the  Creoles  are  all 
gamesters,  and  cards  and  dice  are  introduced  into  all  their  assemblies. 
The  women  are  lively  and  fond  of  conversation,  which  they  support  with 
great  vivacity.  They  are  well  formed,  and  though  I saw  few  faces  regu- 
larly beautiful,  they  had  generally  tine  black  eyes,  and  an  animated  ex- 
pression. I found  them  intelligent,  and  anxious  to  acquire  information. 
Born  with  a taste  for  music,  they  play,  sing,  and  dance,  extremely  well,  and 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  good  humour  reigns  at  their  assemblies,  which  they 
call  ccrtulifu.  The  women  dress  with  great  neatness,  a la  Fran$aise,  and 
their  dances,  which  arc  graceful,  display  the  person  to  great  advantage. 
They  stand  as  in  the  English  country  dances,  the  couple  move  down, 
forming  with  their  arms  a groupe  with  the  second  couple,  something  like 
the  aliemande.  The  time  is  slow,  and  the  figure  very  intricate.  When  a 
whole  set  are  dancing,  they  form  moving  groupcs  in  various  attitudes,  and 
the  effect  is  extremely  pleasing.  They  are  very  fond  of  minuets ; and  per- 
sons of  all  ages  dance  them.  The  principal  refreshments  offered  at  these 
entertainments,  are  sweatmeats  and  water,  and  malt. 

The  carnival  had  commenced,  and  was  celebrated  with  the  same 
amusements  as  in  Spain.  At  the  theatre,  which  is  small  and  badly  con- 
trived, l was  met  by  showers  of  scented  water,  ami  on  my  way  to  the 
Plaza  dc  Torros,  to  sec  the  bull  fights,  I found  the  streets  lined  with 
ladies  ; some  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  others  on  the  atolcas,  or  fl  it 
roofs,  all  armed  with  basins  of  water,  or  egg-shaped  waxen  halls,  filled  with 
perfumed  water.  Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  1 furnished 
myself  with  some  of  the  latter,  and  defending  myself  as  well  as  I could,  I 
passed  through  this  dangerous  file.  I was  assailed  on  every  side  with 
showers  of  scented  water,  and  arrived  at  the  Piaza  'Torros,  thoroughly 
soaked.  There  I was  shown  into  the  box  of  the  Cabildo,  and  was  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.  It  presented  a very  exten- 
sive circular  area,  surrounded  by  seats  rising  above  each  other,  and  filled 
with  spectators  gaily  dressed  ; these  seats  are  surmounted  by  a range  of 
boxes  destined  for  the  better  class  of  people.  A guard  of  well-dressed  sol- 
diers was  drawn  upon  each  side  of  the  Cabildo,  and  a military  band  played 
in  front  of  it.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  this  sanguinary  spectacle  fami- 
liarizes the  people  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  tends  to  augment  the  ferocious 
character  of  the  vicious. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  very  much  relaxed  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye  were  committed  with  impunity.  Assassi- 
nations were  common,  and  tuxlies  were  exposed  every  morning  before  the 
Cabildo,  in  order  to  be  recognised  by  their  friends,  or  to  collect,  from 
charity,  a small  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  burial. 
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Although  daily  in  the  society  of  the  Creoles,  I found  it  difficult,  and 
almost  impossible,  to  obtain  any  information  from  them  respecting  their 
country.  Always  afraid  of  committing  themselves,  tny  questions  were 
never  directly  answered.  Suspecting  some  motive,  which  they  could  not 
discover,  they  either  evaded  the  inquiry  or  gave  me  false  information. 
This  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Creoles  is  the  effect  of  long 
oppression,  and  is  well  designated  by  the  Spanish  word  malum,  which 
signifies  a mixture  of  cunning  and  suspicion.  With  naturally  acute  un- 
derstandings, they  possess  this  quality  in  a supreme  degree.  They  see 
design  in  the  most  simple  actions.  Dreading  to  be  deceived  by  others, 
they  deceive  themselves,  and,  from  excess  of  cunning,  overlook  the  truth. 
The  same  quality  disposes  them  to  be  extremely  litigious,  and  the  har- 
mony whicii  ought  to  exist  in  families,  and  amongst  near  relations,  is  ge- 
nerally interrupted  by  law-suits.  This  disposition  has  yielded,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  spirit  of  party  ; but,  previously  to  the  revolution,  all  the 
passions  and  pursuits  of  the  Creoles  centred  in  low  gallantry  and  gaming. 
1 did  not,  in  a single  instance,  overcome  the  malicia  of  the  Creoles,  until 

I became  well  acquainted  with , a man  not  attached  to  any 

party,  who  afforded  every  assistance  in  his  power,  to  enable  n»e  to  acquire 
a correct  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and 
of  the  state  of  parties. 

The  condition  of  the  common  people  is  generally  g<xxi ; the  price  of 
labour  is  high  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  country  the  property  is  very  much 
divided.  The  labouring  class  are  either  small  proprietors,  or  hold  their 
land  on  an  easy  tenure,  and  at  quite  a moderate  rent. 

BANKS  OF  THE  PLATA. 

The  country  along  the  banks  of  La  Plata  is  undulating  and  diversified, 
and  generally  well  cultivated,  especially  in  the  village  of  San  Isidro, 
where  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  possess  farms,  to  which 
they  retire  in  the  summer.  'Pile  village  of  La  Conchas,  a few  miles  above 
San  Isidro,  is  built  so  near  the  river,  that  during  the  freshes  the  inhabi- 
tants visit  each  other  in  canoes,  in  my  ride  to  view  this  part  of  the 
country,  I observed  the  fishermen  drawing  the  seine  in  a singular  manner. 
They  were  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  swimming  their  horses  to  a con- 
siderable distance,  some  placed  the  seine,  and  held  it  above  the  water, 
whilst  others,  returning  to  the  bank  with  the  ends  fastened  to  the  saddle- 
girths,  drew  it  on  shore.  The  quantity  of  fish  caught,  at  one  haul,  was 
prodigious.  Among  them  was  the  pcjercyet  or  king-fish,  which  is  the  only 
good  fish  in  the  river  La  Plata.  It  resembles  the  silver  fish  which  is  caught 
on  our  southern  coast,  but  is  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  long*  'They  car- 
ried to  town  a cart-load  of  fish,  of  various  kinds,  and,  with  their  usual 
carelessness,  left  as  many  more  on  the  beach.  Fish  left  in  this  manner, 
and  those  thrown  up  by  the  river,  during  a gale,  are  used  by  farmers  to 
manure  their  land.  On  passing  the  low  ridge  which  extends  along  the 
river,  the  eye  ranges  over  an  immense  plain,  spotted  with  settlements,  ami 
broken  enclosures  of  the  cylindrical  opunlia,  which  grows  to  a great 
Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  D 
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li  ight.  Almost  the  only  tree  to  be  seen  is  the  peach.  Orchards  of  this 
tree  are  cultivated  for  fuel ; by  planting  them  thick,  and  keeping  them 
low,  they  resist  the  high  winds  which  sweep  over  those  plains,  and  tear  up 
large  trees  when  not  protected  by  some  building.  The  uncultivated 
plains,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  overgrown  with  wild  artichoke.  This 
weed  grows  to  a great  height,  and  with  such  strength  and  luxuriance,  that 
it  is  cut  to  burn  in  bakers’  ovens.  The  soil  is  generally  a rich  black  mould, 
and  produces  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Europe  in  great  luxuriance. 
Notwithstanding  the  rude  state  of  agriculture,  the  crops  of  wheat  yield 
from  thirty  to  forty  fold.  They  break  up  the  earth  with  a clumsy  wooden 
plough,  sow  the  seed  and  harrow  the  ground' by  dragging  over  it  an  ox 
hide  tilled  with  stones.  No  further  labour  is  bestowed  upon  it  until  the 
harvest.  They  cultivate  in  this  manner  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  They 
raise  Indian  corn,  of  which  the  people  are  very  fond.  The  most  common 
and  palatable  dish  made  of  the  Indian  corn  is  called  massamorra,  and  re- 
sembles our  big  hominey.  It  is  made  by  beating  oil  the  husks  in  mortars, 
and  boiling  it  in  milk. 


PLAINS  OH  PAMPAS,  AND  CATTLE. 

At  the  distance  of  about  ten  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  eye  looks 
in  vain  for  an  object  to  rest  on.  Level  and  unbroken,  the  Plains  form, 
like  the  sea,  a perfect  horizon:  and,  when  the  grass  is  parched  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  summer,  present  a most  gloomy  and  desolate  appear- 
ance. During  the  rainy  months  they  are  covered  with  fine  clover,  which 
bears  a small  flower  of  a yellowish  white.  Innumerable  herds  of  cattle 
range  over  these  plains,  not  wild,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  but 
carefully  watched  and  attended.  Each  proprietor  keeps  his  cattle  within 
the  iKnmdaries  of  his  own  estate,  which  is  distinguished  by  some  laud- 
mark.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  generally  the  autumn,  the  cattle  are 
driven,  and  the  calves,  which  they  are  forbidden  under  a heavy  penally  to 
kill,  marked.  To  catch  them  they  use  the  lasso,  which  every  peasant 
carries,  fasteued  to  his  saddle-girth.  It  consists  of  a long  plaited  leather 
thong,  furnished  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  form  a 
running  noose.  They  use  it  with  great  dexterity,  and  at  full  speed  throw 
the  noose  with  great  certainty  over  the  bonis  or  round  the  feet  of  a bull. 
1 lie  horses  are  trained  to  this  exercise,  and  when  they  feel  the  lasso  tight- 
ened, stop  suddenly,  and  bear  with  ail  their  strength  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ; so  as  to  check  tire  career  of  the  fiercest  animals.  They  sometime* 
catch  cattle  with  three  small  iron  balls,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  fastened 
together  by  the  same  number  of  thongs,  three  or  four  feet  long,  which  are 
whirled  so  as  to  entangle  the  legs  of  the  animal  as  it  runs.  These  balls 
and  thongs  are  called  laqui.  The  cattle  tit  for  slaughter  are  encircled  by 
the  herdsmen  on  horseback.  After  separating  and  driving  ofY  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  these  are  suffered  to  run  out  one  by  one.  A horseman  follows  at 
full  speed,  and  with  a steel  half-moon,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a long  lance, 
cuts  the  hamstrings.  The  animal  struggles  and  falls,  and  the  lierdsinan 

ows  another.  \Y  hen  rhe  field  is  strewed  with  disabled  oxen,  they  kill 
an  skin  them,  and  separate  the  tallow.  Near  the  coast  the  beef  is  jerked  . 
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but  usually  the  carcasses  are  left  upon  the  field  to  be  preyed  on  by  birds, 
and  by  a number  of  animals  who*e  natures  are  perverted  by  the  abundance 
of  animal,  and  the  scarcity  of  vegetable,  food.  The  carcasses  are,  how- 
ever, devoured  chiefly  by  the  hordes  of  wild  dogs,  who  rove  over  the 
plains,  like  the  wolves  of  the  north.  Animal  putrefaction  does  not  go  on 
in  this  country,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  On  the  high  ground, 
the  carcasses  wilt  and  dry  up.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  saltpetre 
with  which  the  earth  is  impregnated,  and  which,  in  some  places,  effloresces 
on  the  surface,  ft  is  commonly  conceived  to  arise  from  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere ; but  I found,  from  a meteorological  journal,  during  my 
stay,  that  north  and  east  winds,  which  are  extremely  damp,  are  the  most 
prevalent.  Yet,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  vicinity  of  I .a  Plata,  the  entrails 
only  of  animals  putrify  ; the  muscles  dry  up.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  kill  sheep,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  stack  them.  They  were  sold  at 
two  dollars  and  one  half  the  hundred,  and  burnt  in  the  brick  kilns.  Bono* 
and  animal  substances  are  still  used  for  heating  furnaces  and  kilns,  fuel  of 
every  kind  being  extremely  scarce. 

HIDES. 

Many  person*  have  lately  sailed  hides,  which  i*  a much  safer  process  to 
prepare  them  for  market  than  drying.  To  dry  the  hide,  it  is  stretched 
out  with  pegs,  and  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  in  which  state 
it  remains  for  some  days,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  spoiled  by  the  rain. 
The  heat  and  moisture,  by  rotting  off  the  hair  of  the  hide,  render  it  un- 
marketable, and  fit  only  for  domestic  uses.  Hides  are  of  universal  utility. 
Hat*  are  made  of  hide*  ; homes  are  covered  with  them  ; doors  are  made 
by  nailing  hides  on  slight  wooden  frame* ; and  bedsteads  and  chain  are 
manufactured  in  the  same  simple  manner.  They  are  used  for  rope* ; they 
supply  the  place  of  nails ; and,  in  small  buildings,  the  rafters  are  tied  to- 
gether with  thongs.  Boats  for  passing  the  rapid  torrents  are  made  of 
hides.  These  ferries  merit  a particular  description.  On  the  eastern  ride 
of  the  river  La  Plata,  when  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  border  of  a river, 
which  is  not  fordable,  a single  hide  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a strong 
lasso  passed  round  the  edge,  where  it  is  secured  and  drawn  tight,  so  as  to 
bring  the  sides  near  together,  and  give  it  something  the  form  of  a tub.  It  i* 
then  drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  traveller  seats  himself  in  it,  and  is 
launched  by  the  ferryman,  who,  with  the  end  of  the  lasso  in  h«s  mouth, 
plunges  in,  and  lows  it  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  shoes  of  the  peasants 
are  made  from  a raw  hide,  cut  to  fit  the  foot,  and  fastened  around  the 
ancle*  with  thongs.  These  sandals  arc  left  to  dry  on  the  foot.  Trunks 
and  sacks,  and  a variety  of  other  useful  articles,  are  made  of  this  material. 

Having  learned  in  the  beginning  of  November  that  the  passage  over 
the  Cordilleras  was  practicable,  I prepared  for  tny  journey  aero  s the 
Continent.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant  on  this  undertaking 
were  represented  to  be  almost  insurmountable,  and  I armed  myself  at  all 
points  to  encounter  them.  Understanding  that  the  roads  were  tolerably 
good  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  I purchased  a large  Spanish  coach, 
and  engaged  a driver  to  accompany  me  to  Mendoza.  Mv  conductor  in- 
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formed  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hire  three  more  driver*.  Although 
I did  not  understand  the  necessity  of  having  four  postillions  to  drive  one 
carriage,  I consented,  and  in  a few  days  all  was  ready.  My  equipage  was 
brought  to  the  door;  it  presented  a most  uncouth  appearance.  The 
body  of  the  carriage  was  large  and  unwieldy ; the  wheels  were  swathed 
with  strips  of  raw  hide,  and  thongs  twisted  from  the  rim  to  the  nut,  so  as 
to  form  additional  spokes.  Each  horse  was  harnessed  to  the  carriage  by  a 
long  leathern  thong,  leading  from  the  cross-bar  to  the  saddle-girth,  and  had 
a separate  rider.  The  postillions  were  accoutred  with  a flowing  poncho, 
(cloak,)  a straw  hat,  and  several  pair  of  drawers  hanging  below  their 
breeches  knees,  which  they  always  wear  open*.  Their  legs  were  bare, 
and  their  feet  covered  with  sandals,  made  from  a fresh  hide,  through 
which  their  toes  protruded,  to  stick  into  the  little  wooden  triangles  that 
formed  their  stirrups.  With  this  uncouth  equipage  I left  Buenos  Ayresr 
accompanied  by  two  servants  and  two  dragoons,  sent  by  the  Juntaf,  a few 
hours  before  my  departure,  to  serve  me  as  an  escort  as  far  as  Santiago. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  streets  of  buenos  Ayres  are  not  generally  paved,  and  in  the  winter 
season  they  become  almost  impassable  J.  Without  stones  or  wood  to 
construct  or  mend  them,  they  use  bones  and  the  carcasses  of  animals  to 
fill  up  the  holes ; the  effect  may  be  easily  imagined  §.  The  roads  that  lead 
through  the  suburbs  of  the  city  are  so  extremely  bad,  and  the  sloughs  so 
deep,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a carnage  can  be  drawn  through 
them,  and  horses  are  sometimes  stalled  and  entirely  lost,  in  attempting  to 
pass  them.  Several  of  my  Creole  acquaintances  accompanied  me  as  far  as 
Luxan,  a small  town  about  twelve  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
first  of  the  chain  of  military  posts  which  extended  into  Patagonia||.  There 
I laid  in  a supply  of  bread,  a luxury  little  known  among  the  peasantry  of 
the  interior.  Animal  food  is  very  abundant ; but  the  traveller  must  carry 
with  him  bread,  salt,  and  wine. 

• I'or  a representation  of  the  poncho , laqni,  and  the  general  view  of  (he  cos- 
tume here  described,  see  Zoology,  plate  VI,  Colonial  Journal,  No.  VI.— Ed. 

t Not  the  Junta,  hut  the  Supreme  Director. — Ei>. 

\ for  a View  and  Description  of  the  City  of  Buenos  Ayres,  see  the  present 
number  of  the  Colonial  Journal,  p.  7 , aud  for  more  copious  details,  see 
Nos.  Viand  VII.— Ed. 

if  All  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  are  pared  with  stones,  aud  the  foot- 
ways are  of  bricks.  The  uupaved  streets  are  those  leading  to  the  quintas,  or 
country  houses,  extending  near  three  miles  all  round  the  town.  In  winter, 
these  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  are  extremely  muddy,  hut  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  they  could  he  repaired  by  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals.  The  tra- 
veller may  have  seen  useless  hones,  in  some  quantities,  thrown  into  the  gullies. 
— Eu. 

|j  The  fort  of  Ciixati,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  was  formerly  the  first  mili- 
tary position  intended  to  hold  the  l'ampas  Indians  in  ehcck,  but  the  chain  of 
foils  have  always  extended  towards  the  wc»t,  as  far  as  the  Andes,  and  never  m 
the  direction  of  Patagonia.— Ed.  t 
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TRAVELLING,  MERCHANDIZE,  AND  CHARGES. 

After  taking  leave  of  my  friends,  I passed  the  river  of  Luxan,  on  a 
Nvooden  bridge,  and  entered  on  the  vast  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nothing 
can  be  more  desolate  and  gloomy  than  the  view  of  the  plains  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Not  a shrub,  not  a blade  of  grass  to  be  seen  j all  barren  and 
waste,  “a  wild,  immeasurably  spread, seems  lengthening  as  you  go.”  The 
horses  and  cattle  were  standing  in  the  pools  to  refresh  themselves  : the 
deer  were  lying  about,  panting  with  heat ; the  ostrich  alone  was  stalking 
about,  devouring  insects.  The  road  over  the  plains  is  marked  by  the 
passage  of  the  carts,  which  bear  the  products  of  the  interior  provinces  to 
the  capital.  They  go  in  caravans  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  each  drawn  by 
four*  yoke  of  oxen,  fixed  with  long  tra£es  from  yoke  to  yoke.  A long 
bamboo,  ornamented  with  feathers,  is  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  cart, 
so  as  to  enable  the  driver,  who  sits  on  the  top  of  the  load,  to  reach  the 
furthest  oxen  $ a goad  hangs  perpendicularly  from  the  bamboo  directly 
over  the  second  yoke  of  oxen  ; and  with  a small  goad,  which  he  carries  in 
his  hand,  for  the  yoke  next  the  cart,  the  driver  commands  the  whole,  and 
will  drive  very  dexterously  through  the  streetsf.  The  caravans  are  accom- 
panied by  a drove  of  cattle  to  change  on  the  road,  and  to  feed  the  drivers  ; 
each  cart  carries  a large  earthen  jar,  fastened  behind  to  hold  water,  and 
some  wood  for  fuel  fixed  on  the  top,  which  is  of  hide.  They  are  obliged 
to  be  very  economical  in  the  use  of  their  wood.  I have  frequently  seen 
the  drivers  seated  round  a fire,  made  with  a little  wood  and  the  bones  and 
fat  of  the  animal,  part  of  which  was  roasted  on  a spit  stuck  upright  in  the 
earth,  cutting  off  slices  of  meat  as  it  roasted,  and  devouring  it  without 
bread  or  salt.  They  travel  principally  during  the  night ; and  perform  the 
journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  a distance  of  three  hundred 
leagues,  in  five  or  six  weeks.  The  freight  of  a cart  to  Buenos  Ayres  is 
eighty  dollars,  and  sometimes  less  back  to  Mendoza.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles brought  in  this  manner  from  the  interior,  are  wines  and  brandies, 
dried  fruits,  horns,  and  tallow',  feathers,  skins,  Peruvian  bark,  copper, 
and  the  precious  metals.  They  carry  back  iron,  dry  goods,  and  the  herb 
of  Paraguay.  This  herb  was  first  cultivated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  found  it  in 
general  use  among  the  Guarani  Indians.  It  is  a low  shrub,  somewhat 
resembling  the  tea-plant.  It  is  still  found  wild  in  Paraguay,  and  is  prepared 
by  stripping  the  leaves  and  drying  them  before  a fire.  They  are  packed  for 
transportation  in  soaked  hides.  There  are  two  sorts ; one  of  which  is  made 
from  the  young  leaf  and  which  is  the  best ; the  other  from  the  large  leaf, 
which  is  coarse  and  called  Yerba  de  Palos.  The  Jesuits  distinguish  three 
•oris ; the  Caa  Cuyo,  or  stick  herb ; the  Caa  Mini,  and  the  Gaa  {Juazu. 
Mini,  in  the  Guarani  language,  means  small,  and  Quaza,  great.  The 
consumption  of  this  herb,  in  the  drink  called  mat^,  which  is  made  of  it,  is 
very  great  all  over  South  America  \ but  especially  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where 
it  is  used  bv  all  classes. 

* Three. — Co. 

t For  figures  of  these  carts,  see  the  View  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fronting  p.  7. 
•—Ed. 
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The  post-houses  are  situate  at  convenient  distances,  seldom  more 
than  eight  leagues  a-part ; and  when  the  post  is  long,  they  drive,  along 
with  the  traveller,  two  or  three  sets  of  horses,  in  order  to  change  on  the 
road.  The  post-houses  are  small  farm-houses,  with  a circular  enclosure 
for  the  horses,  and  a separate  hut  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
This  consists  of  one  room,  about  twelve  feet  square,  furnished  with  two 
bedsteads,  made  by  stickiug  four  posts  into  the  earthern  floor,  and  stretching 
a hjde  over  them  ; a table  and  two  chairs  of  hide ; the  door  is  a wooden 
frame  with  a hide  nailed  on  it,  and  the  white- washed  walls  are  ornamented 
with  the  names  of  travellers,  written  with  charcoal.  They  furnish  at  these 
houses  a very  comfortable  repast  of  roasted  meat,  which  is  always  served 
first,  and  potatoes  and  broth,  which  are  brought  in  last  of  alL 

The  post-houses  abound  with  an  insect  called  the  Benchuca,  very  little 
larger  than  a bed-bug,  but  much  more  troublesome ; they  arc  perfectly 
black,  and  leave  spots  on  the  bed-clolhes  as  black  as  ink,  and  which  can- 
not be  washed  out.  The  dread  of  this  insect,  and  the  dirty  appearance  of 
the  bed  rooms,  induced  me  always  to  resign  them  to  my  sen  ants,  and  to 
pass  the  night  in  my  carriage. 

The  horses  had  been  driven  into  the  corral , or  circular  enclosure,  before 
night,  which  enabled  us  to  set  off  at  the  dawn  of  day-  At  ten  o'clock  the 
heat  became  so  intense,  that  we  were  obliged  to  halt  until  after  the  siesta , a 
word  which  means  the  afternoon  nap,  but  is  frequently  used  to  signify  the 
heat  of  the  day.  We  were  ferried  across  the  river  Torcero  in  a flat*.  It 
is  a navigable  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
dova, and  flows  into  the  Parana  ; but  the  trade  of  Cordova  is  con- 
ducted by  land,  either  direct  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  by  Santa  Fc.  In  the 
afternoon,  I shot  a small  antelope  with  my  rifle,  and  my  postillions 
esught  a great  many  quails  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  When  they 
mark  a bird,  they  ride  round  it,  gradually  diminishing  the  circle,  and 
whirling  their  long  reins  over  their  heads ; at  first,  the  bird  follows  the  mo- 
tion with  the  eye  and  head,  and  then  crouches,  as  if  afraid  to  move— ou 
coming  within  reach,  they  strike  it  with  the  reins,  or  noose  it  with  a run- 
ning knot  fixed  to  the  end  of  a cane. 

PLAINS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  BUENOS  AYRES  COMPARED. 

We  passed  the  river  Quartof,  an  inconsiderable  stream,  and  arrived,  on 
the  sixth  day,  at  a small  town,  called  rrayleMuertoJ,  situated  at  the  western 

• The  road  to  Mendoza  is  not  across  the  river  Tercrro.  The  traveller 
crossed  the  Salnditlo,  a rivulet  falling  into  the  Tercero  } but  the  latter  is  only 
crossed  by  those  going  to  Cordova.  The  name  arroyo,  (rivulet)  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Tercero;  that  river  would  bear  a vessel  of  three  hundred  tons. 
The  road  to  Meudoaa  goes  along  the  bank  of  the  Tcrecro,  for  a distance  of 
forty  leagues.— Ed. 

f The  river  here  crossed  by  the  traveller  is  the  Saladillo  de  Rnis  Dias,  and 
not  the  Quarto.  Saladillo  is  a general  term  applied  to  all  the  riruteta  of  salt 
water  formed  by  the  lakes.— Ed. 

\ The  Dead  Friar. 
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extremity  of  the  plains*,  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  from  Buehos  Ayres. 
During  ihis  ride,  I had  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Steppes  in  the  south  of  Russia.  Both 
exhibit  the  same  boundless,  unbroken  expanse,  the  same  fertility  of  soil  in 
the  raiuy  season,  and  dry,  parched  appearance  of  the  land,  during  the  heat 
of  summer ; a total  want  of  trees  * the  streams  few,  and  of  the  same  brackish 
nature  3 the  ponds  and  lakes  of  both  encrusted  with  salt,  which  effloresces 
in  each  in  the  same  manner,  on  (he  surface  of  the  earth,  giving  it,  at  times, 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a hoar  frost.  The  character  of  the 
inhabitants  is,  likewise,  very  similar.  The  Indians  of  the  Pampas  (Gua* 
ranies)are  nomades,  living  in  temporary  huts  and  tents,  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  and  formerly  dependant  for  subsistence  on  the  chase.  The  in- 
crease of  cattle  has  been  so  great,  that  these  people  are  now  all  shepherds, 
who,  when  the  pastures  are  exhausted,  move  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
spots  where  it  is  more  abundant.  Another  feature  of  resemblance  between 
these  plains,  which  strikes  the  traveller  who  has  wandered  over  both,  is  the 
swarms  of  musquitoes  which  constantly  hover  over  and  torment  him.  The 
antelope  and  tkrgel  are  found  in  bothf. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  1 had  been  threatened,  vanished 
as  I advanced.  No  real  cause  of  alarm  exists  in  passing  these  plains  in 
time  of  peace.  The  Indians  will  sometimes  pilfer,  and  have  been  known 
to  rob  caravans  or  carts,  but  they  never  venture  to  attack  those  who  are 
provided  with  fire  arms.  The  only  danger,  at  this  period,  arises  from  the 
passage  of  the  troops,  and  front  the  bauds  of  deserters  from  the  army  of 
Peru. 

A few  leagues  from  Frayle  Muerto,  the  roads  diverge one  inclines  to 
the  north,  and  leads  to  Cordova,  and  the  other,  due  west,  to  Mendoza. 
The  mountains  of  Cordova  are  se  n at  a distance,  and  the  country  broken 
and  wooded  with  a low  thorn  (acacia  mimosa).  The  roads  are  here  much 
worn  by  the  cans  ; the  wheels  of  these  machines  are  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  ruts  became  so  very  deep,  that  we  were  obliged  frequently  to  hoe 
down  the  earth  between  them,  in  order  to  pass  the  carriage. 

SAN  LUIS. 

In  four  days,  from  Frayle  Muerto,  wc  reached  La  Punla  de  San  Luis, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  vieeroyalty.  The  town,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a mud  wall,  is  in  a lamentable  slate  of  decay ; but  the 
country  around  it,  being  well  watered  by  the  Dcsaguadcro,  is  fertile,  and 
tolerably  well  cultivated  in  artificial  pastures,  principally  of  luccrnef.  San 

• The  plains  do  not  terminate  at  Frayle  Muerto;  they  still  extend  for  a 
distance  of  forty  league*.  At  the  above  place  the  mountains  of  Cordova  are 
scarcely  seen. — Ed. 

f The  animals  of  South  America  and  of  the  Steppes,  v the  Russian  em- 
pires, will  not,  we  suspect,  be  found  to  correspond.  Sec  Zoologies  of  the 
Norlhernand  Soutberu Hemispheres,  in  Colonial  Journal,  No.VHF.  p.  305.— En. 

J The  Dcsagusdero  flows  at  a distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  San  Luis  de  la 
Peurta.  The  rivulet  which  waters  the  country  rouod,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
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Luis  ii  a district  of  the  province  of  Cordova,  but  is  at  present  governed  by 
a military  governor,  appointed  by  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A chain 
of  hills  extends  hence  to  the  mountains  of  Cordova,  and  terminates 
abruptly  about  a league  below  San  Luis*.  My  carriage  had  been  shattered 
by  the  bad  roads,  and  1 was  forced  to  remain  two  days  to  have  it  repaired. 
In  walking  the  streets,  which  diverge  from  a square,  and  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  I observed  the  houses  to  be  low,  and  built  of  mud, 
or  unburnt  brick  ; the  enc!osure  of  mud,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
town  extremely  gloomy.  Still,  there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  extreme 
poverty  ; every  necessary  of  life  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Luxuries  aTC  very 
dear  j and,  owing  to  their  distance  from  market,  are  not  attainable  by  those 
who,  in  other  countries,  would  be  thought  large  proprietors.  I have  seen, 
in  the  Pampas,  the  owner  of  a square  league  of  land,  slocked  with  a thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  five  or  six  hundred  horses  and  as  man)  sheep,  living 
in  a hut,  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ! 

AIR-PLAN  T. 

After  leaving  San  Luis,  we  entered,  what  the  people  of  the  country  call, 
aTravcsia,  an  extent  of  thirtyf  leagues,  without  a stream,  or  any  water  oa 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  woods  were  thicker,  and  the  trees  larger, 
than  those  on  the  east  of  San  Luis,  although  of  the  same  species.  The  soil 
was  covered  with  a long  coarse  grass,  and  the  trees  with  a hanging  moss. 
I observed  some  beautiful  mosses  clinging  to  the  branches  of  the  mimosa. 
This  plant  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  composed  of  twisted 
filaments,  something  of  the  nature  of  our  hanging  mo»s,  but  larger  and 
more  matted.  From  the  centre  rises  two  flowers,  perfectly  white,  and  in 
shape  and  smell  rescmbl  ng  the  hyacinth.  It  has  been  carried  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  has  been  found  to  flourish  equally  well  on  the  bars  of  win- 
dows. It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Air-plant. 

CUYA. 

The  Travesia  abounds  with  game.  I shot  an  animal  resembling  the 
European  hare  j the  fur  was  of  the  same  colour,  the  form  different  only  by 
being  larger,  and  the  hind  legs  proportionally  longer.  It  had  no  tail,  but 
a white  band  extending  from  haunch  to  haunch.  The  flesh  was  very 
white  and  well  flavoured.  I afterwards  saw  uvo  tame  ones  at  Mendoza, 
and  was  informed  that  they  never  drank.  I killed,  likewise,  some  par- 
tridges, of  an  uncommon  kind.  They  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  Guinea? 
fowl,  and  resembled  that  bird  in  shape.  The  plumage  was  more  of  a cin- 
der colour,  and  the  head  was  ornamented  with  three  slender  plumes,  and 
terminated  by  a small  tuft ; the  flesh  was  very  white  and  delicate. 

neighbouring  mountains.  The  waters  of  the  Oesaguadcio  are  salt,  and  do  nut 
verve  for  cultivation?"— Ed. 

• Snn  Luis  belong*  to  the  province  of  Cuyo,  and  not  to  that  of  Cordova. 
The  district  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  iotendant  residing  iu  Meudza,  * ho 
acts  under  the  government  of  liueuos  Ayics. — Fd. 

f Twenty — Eu. 
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RIVER  DESAG l? A DERO 

We  spent  the  whole  day,  and  pari  of  ihe  night,  in  passing  thUTravesia. 
tn  the  morning,  we  found  a sluggish  stream,  called  the  Desaguadero,  the 
waters  of  which  are  inuddv  and  very  brackish.  Desaguadero  means  the 
outlet  of  a lake,  whether  it  be  a canal  or  river.  This  river  is  the  outlet  of 
the  lakes  Guonacache,  and  forms  the  boundary-line  between  the  districts 
of  Mendoza  and  San  Luis.  It  afterwards  unites  with  the  river  Tunuyan, 
and  is  lost  in  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Bevedero.  West  from  Desaguadero 
the  country  is  broken,  and  the  roads  very  bad,  until  it  reaches  the  borders 
of  the  lakes  of  Guonacache.  From  the  lakes,  a day's  ride  brought  me  to 
the  borders  of  the  river  Mendoza.  Wc  found  it  swollen  by  the  melting 
of  snows  in  the  Cordillera.  It  was  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  Bowed 
with  the  rapidity  of  a torrent. 

We  determined  to  pass  the  night  on  its  hanks,  and  not  to  ford  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  calculating  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the 
stagnation  of  the  stream  in  the  Cordilleras  during  the  night,  we  expected 
the  body  of  the  water  would  be  diminished  about  that  hour.  The  dimi- 
nution was  sensible,  but  not  as  great  as  was  expected.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative, however,  and  we  prepared  to  ford,  or  rather  swim,  this  formidable 
torrent.  Two  horsemen,  with  their  lassos  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage, kept  it  from  being  carried  down  the  stream,  and  my  servants,  being 
good  swimmers,  mounted  on  the  top,  to  keep  it  from  upsetting.  After 
proceeding  a few  yards,  the  horses  were  swept  from  their  footing,  the  dri- 
vers threw  themselves  off,  and,  clinging  to  the  manes,  encouraged  them 
with  shouts.  They  were  forced  down  the  stream  some  distance,  but  ar- 
rived, contrary  to  my  expectation,  safely  on  the  opposite  bank.  I followed 
them  on  horseback,  escorted  by  a number  of  countrymen,  who  accompa- 
nied me  for  the  pleasure  of  swimming  their  horses  over.  The  Mendoza 
rises  in  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  and,  after  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Uco,  unites  with  the  river  San  Juan,  and  forms  the  lakes  of  Guonacache. 
The  river  Tunuyan  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  Cordillera,  and,  before  it 
unites  with  the  Desaguadero,  traverses  the  valley  of  Uco,  which  is  fertile 
and  well  settled,  and  extends  fifty  leagues  south  from  the  town  of  Men- 
doza. The  banks  of  the  Tunuyan  arc  covered  with  fine  pastures,  and  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle  Src  kept  on  the  estates  which  it  waters. 

The  caravans  and  carts,  in  the  journey  between  Mendoza  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  keep  along  its  banks  until  its  junction  with  the  Desaguadero,  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  pasture  it  affords,  and  to  avoid  the  Travcsias. 

MENDOZA. 

After  leaving  the  Mendoza,  wc  passed  through  a country  highly  culti- 
vated in  artificial  pastures  of  clover  and  lucerne.  The  enclosures  are  of 
mud,  and  are  made  by  ramming  mud  and  chopped  straw  into  moulds 
eighteen  inches  wide,  four  and  a half  feet  high,  aud  four  feet  long.  The 
mould  is  moved  forward,  and  the  process  continued  until  the  enclosure  is 
completed.  After  being  exposed  some  time  to  the  heat,  it  becomes  hard, 
Vol.  V. — No.  IX.  E 
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and  if  very  durable.  The  country-houses  are  plastered  over  with  this  com- 
position, which  is  even  spread  on  the  roofs  ; and  such  is  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  this  covering  lasts  many  years.  In  four  hours  we  reached 
the  town  of  Mendoza,  and  entered  the  principal  street,  along  the  bed  of  a 
torrent  which  passes  through  the  town*. — It  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  an 
extensive  plain,  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in 32  deg.  50 
min.  south  latitude.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cuyo. 

As  usual  in  all  South  American  towns,  the  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  houses  have  but  one  floor,  but  are  large  and  well-con- 
structed. The  public  edifices  are  built  in  a style  of  architecture  superior  to 
any  I have  seen  in  South  America,  where  the  churches  generally  are  loaded 
with  gildings  and  ornaments ; those  of  Mendoza,  especially  the  church  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  San  Augustin,  are  simple  and  grand.  Mendoza 
is  indebted,  for  the  chaste  architecture  of  the  public  buildings,  to  two  Ita- 
lian architects  who  have  resided  there  for  many  years.  They  have  likewise 
laid  out  a public  walk,  which  is  enclosed  and  planted  with  Italian  poplarrf*. 
The  population  of  Mendoza  is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  souls,  of  which 
the  blacks  and  mulaltoet  form  one  half.  It  is  thcdcp  jt  of  trade  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili.  Since  the  revolution,  which  has  rendered  the 
intercourse  more  frequent,  the  inhabitants  have  procured  from  Buenos 
Ayres  luxuries  which  were  before  unknown  to  them.  The  demand  for 
their  produce  is  great,  and  those  articles  which  we  think  necessaries,  and 
which,  When  loaded  with  the  duties,  profits,  and  charges  of  the  monopolist 
in  Cadiz,  were  too  expensive  for  the  richest  individuals  of  the  interior,  are 
now'  possessed  by  the  poorest  ; all  they  could  hope  for,  under  the  colonial 
government,  was  to  maintain  their  families  on  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
few  exertions  were  made  to  go  beyond  this  limit ; but  now,  that  luxuries 
are  within  their  reach,  this  powerful  incentive  to  industry  is  visible  in  the 
improvements  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  country  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mendoza  is  cultivated  like  a garden.  The  vineyards  are  very  pro- 
ductive ; and  the  produce,  wine,  brandy,  and  dried  raisins,  is  sent  to 
Buenos  Ayres. 

They  raise  wheat  for  the  consumption  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts. 
The  soil  is  fertile;  and  the  artificial  pastures,  which  are  cultivated  by  irri- 
gation, are  the  most  luxuriant  I ever  saw.  It  produces  all  the  fruits  of 
Europe  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  Thunder-storms  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  temper  the  excessive  heats  of  summer,  during  which  season  the 
thermometer  fluctuates  between  seventy  and  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  are  never  known  in  this  latitude  to  pass  to  the  west  of  the 

* The  road  flora  the  river  Mention  to  the  town  is  not  on  the  side  of  a tor- 
rent, which  is  crossed  on  entering.  This  was  formerly  n canal,  which  the  force 
t»f  the  waters  ha*  rendered  deep  and  wide,  hut  its  course  is  by  no  means  pa- 
rallel with  the  road. — E D. 

t 'I  he  public  walk  is  of  modern  date  ; the  town  is  indebted  for  the  plan  and 
woikt  to  General  San  Martin  and  bis  officer*  — Eo. 
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Andes.  The  dews  are  not  heavy,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  pass  the 
night  in  their  court-yards.  During  the  winter  months,  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober, Mendoza  enjoys  the  finest  climate  in  the  world ; the  rains  are  not 
frequent,  and  last  but  a short  time.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and 
the  cold  scarcely  felt.  The  inhabitants  possess  the  sprightly  amiable  man- 
ners which  distinguish  the  Creoles  of  Spanish  America.  They  are  very 
hospitable,  and  in  the  entertainments  which  were  given  during  my  short 
residence  among  them,  displayed  in  their  houses  and  dress  the  luxuries  and 
the  refinements  of  Europe  ; to  them  a North  American  was  an  object  of 
great  interest ; they  were  rejoiced  to  see  a countryman,  the  citizen  of  an 
independent  nation,  and  of  a free  government ; they  overwhelmed  me  with 
questions  and  caresses ; they  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  rest  of 
America,  and  their  questions  respecting  the  United  States  were  highly  en- 
tertaining. 

The  Indians,  of  the  tribe  of  Puelches*,  bring  their  coarse  manufacture  to 
Mendoza;  they  consist  of  rugs  and  common  ponchos.  They  bring,  like- 
wise, salt  from  the  river  Diamanli,  which  formerly  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  and  the  district  of  Mendoza.  The  Diamanti  descends  from 
the  Cordilleras,  and  flows  in  a north-eastern  direction,  and,  in  common 
with  all  the  rivers  in  these  latitudes  east  of  the  Andes,  forms,  during  sum- 
mer, coruscations  of  salt  on  its  banks.  In  the  spring,  all  these  rivers  swell 
with  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  are  perfectly  fresh  ; but,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  are  brackish,  and  deposit  a great  quantity  of  saltf. 

PROGRESS  TO  SANTIAGO. 

I hired  a muleteer,  who  engaged  to  transport  me  and  my  baggage  to  San- 
tiago, and  to  furnish  the  necessary  number  of  mules,  for  eight  dollars  each 
mule.  Two  mules  were  loaded  with  provisions  for  eight  days,  the  time 
usually  consumed  in  passing  these  mountains;  and  the  whole  train  con- 
sisted of  ten  mules.  My  servants  left  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  I 
followed  in  the  afternoon,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Mendoza  accompanied  me  a few  miles  from  the  town, 
a mark  of  respect  generally  shown  to  a stranger.  On  leaving  them,  I pro- 
ceeded with  my  guide  through  a barren  tract  of  country,  the  soil  generally 
covered  with  low  shrubs.  Night  soon  overtook  us,  but  still  the  heat  con- 
tinued to  be  excessive  ; I felt  the  air,  which  had  passed  over  the  parched 
plains  south  of  us,  like  the  blast  of  a furnace.  After  travelling  eight 
leagues,  we  turned  off  the  road  to  a small  spring  of  water,  the  only  one  to 
be  found  west  of  Mendoza,  for  twelve  leagues.  Wc  found  the  whole  ca- 
valcade encamped  round  a large  fire,  which  proved  a useful  precaution  ; 
the  air  towards  morning  became  very  cold  and  piercing,  and  was  more  sen- 
sibly felt  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  mules  were  loose,  and  feeding 

* “ Puelche,”  or  “ Eastern,”  is  the  general  name  of  the  Indians  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Amies,  in  this  part  of  South  America  ; as  “ Moluche”  is  of 
those  on  the  western.  There  are  other  subordinate  distinctions  — Ed. 

f The  salt  with  which  the  town  is  supplied,  comes  from  lakes,  ten  or  twelvs 
leagues  further  than  the  Diamanti,  but  not  from  the  river  itself.— Ed. 
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about ; they  are  kept  together  by  a Madrina,  a mare  which  they  ate  ae- 
.cuetomed  to  follow,  and  which  has  a bell  round  her  neck.  The  loaded 
mules,  in  passing  the  mountains,  always  run  loose,  and  follow  the  Ma- 
drina,  which  is  led  by  one  of  the  muleteers,  called  the  Madrinero.  The 
mule,  at  perfect  liberty,  moves  more  cautiously  and  securely  ; one  man 
can  conduct  ten  mules,  having  only  to  adjust  the  loads  from  lime  to  time, 
when  deranged  by  striking  against  the  rocks. 

My  field-bed  was  made  up  near  the  Are,  and  I slept  until  day-break.  In 
the  morning,  after  the  muleteers  had  taken  their  mat J*,  the  mules  were 
loaded,  and  we  proceeded  over  the  same  gloomy,  barren  country,  for  four 
leagues,  to  the  valley  of  Uspallata.  Here  there  is  a small  stream  of  water, 
and  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  formerly  very  productive.  Work- 
men are  now  employed  in  restoring  the  works,  by  order  of  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  Uspalatta  there  is  a custom-house,  where  goods  arc 
examined  and  registered  on  their  entry  into  the  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata.  It 
consists  of  four  log  huts ; two  officers  are  quartered  in  them.  A similar 
establishment  exists  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Cordilleras,  between  Chili 
and  La  Plata. 


THE  GUANACO. 

On  leaving  Uspalatta  we  entered  a defile,  and,  passing  along  a winding 
road,  continued  gradually  to  ascend  for  five  leagues.  Tire  heat  was  con- 
densed in  this  gorget  of  the  mountains,  and  was  almost  insupportable. 
We  dined  and  passed  the  siesta  under  some  rocks,  which  afforded  a re- 
freshing shade,  and  in  the  afternoon  continued  our  journey.  On  leaving 
the  defile,  we  found  ourselves  on  a long  chain  of  hills  which  commanded  an 
extensive  view  to  the  east  of  the  whole  district  of  Mendoza.  We  encamped 
at  the  entrance  of  n second  defile.  1 had  shot,  during  the  day,  a guanaco, 
which  yielded  us  all  a sumptuous  repast.  This  animal,  which  abounds  in 

9 The  matcv,  to  called  from  the  calabash,  m which  it  it  always  presented,  it 
au  infusion  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  which  it  of  u bitter  pungent  taste.  This 
infusion  it  sweetened,  and  sometimes  a little  cinnamon  and  lemon  peel  are 
added.  The  calabash,  or  mate,  is  placed  on  a silver  stand,  and  the  liquor  is 
soaked  through  a silver  tube,  which  is  furnished, at  the  lower  extremity,  with  a 
bulb  pierced  full  of  small  holes,  so  as  to  prevent  any  particle  of  the  herb  from 
passing  through  it.  The  matii  is  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  the  solace  of  the 
poor',  they  drink  it  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  their  beds  in  the  morning,  and 
after  the  siesta  in  the  afternoon,  ami  frequently  regale  themselves  with  it 
throughout  the  day. 

1*  The  gorget  of  the  mountains,  through  which  large  rivers  flow,  all  aflord 
passages  across  the  Andes.  The  most  frequented  is  the  one  described  above, 
and  that  formed  by  the  river  Maypo,  which,  following  the  course  of  that  river, 
passes  through  a well-settled  country,  cultivated  in  artificial  pastures.  The 
ascent  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Aconcagua,  but  is  much  more  steep  and 
abrupt.  This  road  over  the  Andeais  called  Portillo,  and,  even  during  summer, 
is  exposed  to  snow-storms.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  the  river  Mendoza,  which  is, 
across  the  ruad,  so  deep  and  rapid,  that  many  lives  are  lost  in  attempting  to 
ford  it. 
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the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  mountains  of  this  Cordillera, 
resembles  the  camel,  except  that  it  is  smaller,  and  has  no  rising  on  the  back. 
The  hind  feet  are  shorter  than  the  fore ; so  that,  when  it  is  pursued,  it  aL 
ways  runs  down  hill.  In  the  winter,  it  soon  fatigues  itself  in  the  snow ; 
but,  in  the  summer,  the  huntsman  finds  it  difficult  to  approach  it.  At  that 
season,  he  pursues  the  animal  to  the  defiles,  which  the  guanaco  reaches  by 
running  along  the  narrow  ledges  that  overhang  the  precipices  ; the  hunts- 
man, whe  remains  in  the  valley,  sends  bis  dogs  after  the  game.  The  gua- 
nacos  go  in  herds,  always  keeping  the  young  in  front;  on  perceiving  the 
dogs,  they  rush  down  into  the  valley  ; here  the  huntsman  lies  in  wait  for 
them,  and,  with  his  lassos,  and  balls  and  cord,  secures  two  or  three  before 
they  break  through.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  perfectly  harmless. 
When  irritated,  their  only  defence  is  to  spit  out  a foetid  saliva*.  During 
the  night,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  I gladly  shook  off  my  blankets  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  to  walk  forward  and  warm  myself  by  exercise.  After  passing 
the  second  defile,  the  mountains  became  more  abrupt  and  barren.  I visited 
the  natural  bridge  over  the  Mendoza,  here  a torrent  only  twenty  feet 
wide.  It  is  called  El  Puente  del  Inca,  and  is  an  excavated  rock,  about 
seven  yards  wide.  The  inside  of  the  arch  is  hung  with  stalactites,  and  the 
river  flows  through  it.  Not  far  from  this  spot,  I saw  a warm  mineral 
spring,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  From  this  place,  the  ascent 
becomes  more  rapid,  and  (he  road  winds  along  the  course  of  the  Mendoza. 

MULES 

After  suffering  very  much  from  the  heat,  we  encamped  under  the  shelter 
of  the  rocks,  and  lighted  our  fire  with  the  roots  of  the  prickly  shrub,  which 
spread  along  and  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  : the  shrub  is  the  only  sign 
of  vegetation  at  this  height.  Our  mules  descended  into  the  valley,  and 
browsed  on  the  moss  and  scanty  herbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the 
morning,  we  entered  the  passes  called  Las  Galeras,  a narrow  path  along 
the  edge  of  a precipice  of  five  hundred  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a 
torrent.  The  loaded  mules  scrape  one  side  against  the  rocks,  and  the  soil 
on  which  they  tread  is  a loose  gravel,  which  constantly  rolls  beneath  their 
feet;  a man  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  keep  his  footing.  Acci- 

* For  accounts  of  the  Guanaco  (Huanaco),  both  in  its  wild  and  domestic 
states,  see  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pp.7,  395;  and  for  critical  inquiries  into 
the  three  species  of  South  Americau  Camel,  (viz.  the  Guanaco,  Vigonia,  and 
Paco,)  illustrated  with  coloured  figures,  see  as  above,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  *i,et 
seq.— The  confusion  which  prevails  among  all  preceding  writers,  (Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  General  Zoology,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  Geography,  inclusive),  as  to 
the  true  history  of  these  animals,  may  recommend  the  descriptions  above  re- 
ferred to,  to  the  attention  of  readers.— For  a figure,  and  critical  inquiry  into 
the  truejbistory  of  the  only  species  of  sheep  found  in  America,  (where  these  ea- 
mch  have  been  called  ikeep ,)  and,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  see  Colonial 
Journal,  No.  IV ; and  for  “ General  Views  of  the  Zoologies  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres,  by  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.  F.  A.S”— See  Colonial 
Journal,  No.  VIII. — Ln. 
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dents  are  very  rare,  but  are  faithfully  recorded  by  the  muleteers,  who  enter- 
tain the  traveller,  while  he  is  on  his  dangerous  path,  with  long  account* 
of  unlucky  mules  missing  their  footing,  and  being  precipitated  into  the 
torrent — how  the  rest  of  the  drove  started  and  stopped,  and  how  they 
dreaded  that  some  of  them  would  have  attempted  to  turn,  which  would 
have  been  the  certain  perdition  of  them  all.  Before  entering  these  passages, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  they  be  entirely  free  from  obstructions, 
as  the  consequence  of  meeting  a troop  of  mules  would  prove  the  sacrifice 
of  one  party.  To  turn  is  impossible,  and  to  pass  a mule  equally  so.  The 
muleteers  warn  each  other  by  shouting,  or  send  forward  one  of  their  party 
to  station  himself  at  the  opposite  entrance. 

The  mules  frequently  derange  the  equilibrium  of  their  loads,  by  striking 
against  the  projecting  rocks.  The  muleteer  then  catches  them  with  the 
lasso,  and,  covering  their  eyes  with  the  poucho,  adjusts  the  load. 

CASUCHAS. 

The  road  continued  to  wind  along  deep  chasms  and  precipices,  and  the 
mountains  assumed  a wilder  and  more  desolate  appearance  ; the  torrents, 
likewise,  became  wilder  and  more  rapid.  We  passed  several  casuchas, 
(small  stone  buildings),  erected  at  convenient  distances,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  couriers  during  the  winter.  They  pass  with  the  mail 
throughout  the  whole  year,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago.  Each 
building  contains  a room  fifteen  feet  square  ; the  entrance  is  by  a door, 
raised  above  the  height  of  the  snow. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  CORDILLERAS. 

The  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  winter,  is  only  attempted  after  the 
first  storms  are  over,  and  the  ravines  are  filled  up  with  snow.  The  passenger 
has  his  legs  and  thighs  rolled  round  with  sheep-skins  and  his  feet  swathed 
with  bandages,  so  as  to  exclude  the  snow : armed  with  a long  pole  to 
sound  his  way,  and  accompanied  by  guides,  carrying  charcoal  and  provi- 
sions, he  enters  on  this  perilous  and  fatiguing  journey,  and  must,  at  all 
hazards,  gain  every  night  a casucha;  all  who  wish  to  pass,  at  that  season, 
either  wait  for  a courier,  or  join  some  other  passenger  who  is  well  accom- 
panied. After  toiling  all  day  on  foot,  sometimes  slipping  on  the  hard 
frozen  snow',  and  obliged  to  hew  steps  to  ascend  by,  and  at  other  times 
plunging  up  to  the  middle  in  loose  drift,  they  are  obliged  to  pack  them- 
selves into  a casucha ; seated,  for  there  is  seldom  room  enough  to  lie  down, 
in  this  manner  they  pass  the  night,  warming  themselves  by  charcoal  fires. 
The  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  winter,  is  not  so  dangerous  as  that 
of  the  Alps.  Avalanches  are  here  unknown,  nor  are  there  any  glacier* 
formed  in  the  Andes*. 

On  the  fourth  night,  we  slept  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent  which  leads 
over  the  crest  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  set  off  at  the  dawn  of  day  in  order  to 

* This  is  a mistake.  Immense  accumulations,  nr  pyramids,  of  congealed 
snow  and  ice  are  formed  on  the  Andes,  which  are  often  dangerous.  They  ar« 
railed  penitent* t,  and  are  more  frequent  in  the  month  of  August.  Frozen 
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pas*  over  liefore  the  wind  arose.  At  this  height,  the  wind  blows  with  great 
violence  from  ten  o'clock  until  evening.  In  the  whole  passage  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras the  traveller  suffers  from  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  fre- 
quent and  violent.  We  toiled  up  this  ascent  for  four  hours,  passing  over 
the  loose  stones,  which  arc  constantly  rolling  from  above.  Near  the  sum- 
mit, I observed  two  birds,  of  the  dark  grey  colour  of  the  rocks,  and  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  dove.  They  did  not  attempt  to  fly  when  thrown  at, 
and  merely  removed  their  heads  ; the  muleteers  call  them  agachadoches 
(dodgers).  They  are  always  seen  in  pairs,  and  may  be  approached  within  ' 
a yard  before  they  rise. 

THE  CONDOR. 

The  condor  was  seen  hovering  over  the  loftiest  heights.  This  bird,  of 
which  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  given,  has  the  head  and  form  of  the 
eagle  ; the  plumage  of  the  neck,  body,  and  wings,  is  raven  black  ; a white 
stripe  about  four  inches  wide  extends  along  the  tip  of  the  wings,  and,  when 
the  bird  is  sitting,  appears  to  encircle  the  body  ; a circular  fringe  of  white 
feathers  ornaments  the  neck  of  the  male.  They  are  very  bold,  and  may 
be  approached  very  near.  Wc  shot  two  of  them  ; one  measured  nine  feet 
and  three  quarters  front  wing  to  wing,  and  the  other  ten  feet  and  a half. 
They  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  unless  attracted  in  large  numbers  by  some 
dead  animal.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  and  they  arc  seen  flying 
from  all  parts  to  feast  on  dead  cattle.  They  frequently  carry  off  sheep,  and, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  descend  in  flocks  on  the  plains  and  destroy  calves 
and  colts.  In  order  to  effect  this,  they  form  a circle,  enclosing  their  in- 
tended victim,  and  prevent  its  escape  by  flapping  their  wings  : one  of  their 
number  then  attacks  the  colt  or  call',  fixes  its  talons  in  its  back,  and  kills  it 
bv  striking  its  beak  into  the  eyes. 

The  country  people  make  traps  for  them  by  placing  carrion  in  a pen. 
The  condor  first  picks  out  the  eyes  and  then  devours  the  entrails;  when  it 
has  gorged  itself,  it  cannot  fly  without  having  a space  to  run  and  raise  it- 
self gradually.  The  peasants  come  upon  it  when  gorged,  and  kill  it  with 
dubs,  in  the  pen. 

CHILI. 

The  snow  lies  longer  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  these  moun- 
tains. After  passing  to  the  west  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  descent  for  the  space 
of  three  leagues  was  covered  with  snow.  The  frequent  passage  of  mules 
had  worn  a deep  path  through  this  snow,  which  rose  on  each  side  fifteen 
feet  high.  On  emerging  from  this  narrow  defile,  the  scenery  wore  a dif- 
ferent aspect  from  that  on  the  east  side.  It  resembled  the  scenery  of  the 
Alps  ; spots  of  verdure  were  scattered  over  the  loftiest  mountains  ; small 
streams  of  water  were  seen  trickling  down  the  rocks,  and  flowing  along 

bridges  are  also  frequently  seen  over  the  torrents,  and  Inst  flu*  whole  year. 
The  sun  never  melt*  many  of  these  pyramids,  owing  to  their  form.  To  their 
form,  which  is  likened  to  the  figures  of  persons  standing  in  white  sheets  in 
churches,  to  do  penaurc,  they  owe  their  name  oi  penilenUs  — Ed. 
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narrow  valleys,  giving  life  to  a number  of  flowering  shrubs  ; and  the  road' 
sometimes  passed  along  a level  plain,  corered  with  moss  and  low  grass. 
On  these  plains,  the  muleteers  keep  droves  of  mules,  during  the  summer 
months,  and  remove  them  into  the  low  grounds  before  the  first  fall  of  snow. 
We  passed  several  loads  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay  and  other  articles,  which 
had  been  abandoned  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter.  The  traffic  of 
the  Cordilleras  continues  as  long  as  the  passage  is  practicable,  and  droves  of 
mules  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  the  first  storms  of  winter.  The  mule- 
teers then  unload,  leaving  the  packages  iu  a circle,  and  endeavour  to  save 
themselves  and  mules.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
traffic  of  this  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  by  the  number  of  caravans  which 
were  passing  at  this  time.  I met  twenty-seven  droves  of  mules ; the  smal- 
lest drove  consisted  of  fifteen,  and  the  largest  of  fifty-five  mules.  As  we 
continued  to  descend,  the  face  of  nature  became  more  variegated  and  beau- 
tiful, and  after  the  first  day's  descent,  our  path  wound  along  the  banks  of  a 
rapid  torrent,  and  was  shaded  by  large  trees. 

RIVER  ACONCAGUA. 

On  the  second  night,  we  encamped  near  the  custom-house,  a small  stone 
building  enclosed  by  a large  court  yard,  where  the  mules  are  unloaded 
and  the  goods  examined.  A wall  extends  along  the  valley,  from  the  riveT 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  smugglers.  During 
the  winter,  the  custom-house  officers  and  guard  retire  to  Santa  Rosa,  the 
first  town  in  Chili.  They  had  not  yet  returned,  and  we  passed  through 
the  gates  into  a very  narrow  valley.  There  the  path  became  very  rugged, 
frequently  ascending  steep  projections,  which  extend  from  the  mountain 
into  the  river.  We  passed  one  of  the  large  torrents  which  form  the  river 
Aconcagua,  on  a bridge,  encamped  a league  beyond  it  on  a small  level  spot, 
within  a few  yards  of  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  imaginable.  About  a league  before  we  encamped  wc  passed  a 
small  lake.  The  road  continued  to  wind  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Aconcagua,  until  we  crossed  it  on  a frail  wooden  bridge  ; here  the  valley 
of  Aconcagua  opened  to  our  view,  and,  shortly  after,  we  saw  the  town  of 
Santa  Rosa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a small  neat 
town,  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer,  on  account  of  the  mildness  and 
excellence  of  its  climate.  A little  beyond  this,  stands  the  town  of  San  Fe- 
lippe  el  Real  de  Aconcagua,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  planted  with  trees  and  intersected  with 
canals,  which  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Aconcagua  to  the  gardens  and 
fields.  These  two  districts  are  separated  by  the  Aconcagua,  and  are 
bounded  north  by  Petorea,  south  by  Mapocho,  east  by  the  Cordilleras,  and 
west  by  Quillota.  I did  not  stop  in  the  town,  but  accompanied  my  mu- 
leteer to  his  father's  house-  On  passing  San  Felippe  cl  Real,  we  travelled 
through  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  world  The  fields  were  all  irrigated  ; 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  artificial  grasses,  were  growing  luxuri- 
antly, and  the  road  was  lined  with  fruit-trees.  In  passing  along  the  lanes, 
formed  by  the  enclosures  of  mud  and  hedges  of  thorns,  we  had  frequently 
to  wade  through  water  kuee  deep.  There  are  no  regulations  by  which 
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proprietors  are  obliged  to  lay  bridges  over  the  canals  that  conduct  the  wa- 
ters from  the  rivers  to  the  held,  so  that  the  roads  are  often  inundated,  and 
sometimes  impassable.  Irrigation  was  practised  by  the  Indian  inhabitants 
of  Chili,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  perfectly  understood 
throughout  Chili,  the  nature  of  the  estimate  rendering  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture almost  absolutely  necessary.  During  the  summer  it  never  rains,  and 
the  thunder  storms,  so  frequent  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes,  though 
heard  occasionally  in  the  Cordilleras,  are  never  known  to  descend  into  the 
western  valleys.  Every  part  of  Chili,  which  is  susceptible  of  irrigation, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  its  soil,  produces  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  a 
luxuriance  never  before  remarked  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Wheat  yields 
commonly  forty  and  fifty  times  the  seed,  and,  in  the  valley  of  Aconcagua, 
and  some  other  fertile  spots,  eighty  and  even  one  hundred  fold. 

MULETEER’S  FAMILY.  SILVER  UTENSILS. 

The  house  to  which  my  muleteer  conducted  me  was  a large  farm-house, 
enclosed  in  a court-yard,  shaded  by  some  fine  trees.  A respectable  old 
couple,  and  a young  wife  and  sisters,  received  my  conductor  with  smiles 
and  embraces.  In  the  first  transports  of  joy,  they  overlooked  every  other 
object ; but,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  me,  they  were  very  eloquent  in  ex- 
cuses and  welcomes.  They  ushered  me  into  a large  room,  where  a long 
low  table  was  spread,  with  a clean  table  cloth  and  silver  covers : a smaller 
table  was  immediately  spread  for  ine,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  1 pre- 
vailed upon  this  hospitable  family  not  to  delay  their  dinner  until  I had 
dined.  The  profusion  of  plate  at  this  house  was  to  me  surprising ; the 
dishes,  plates,  and  covers,  were  of  silver;  and  after  dinner  a large  silver 
basin  of  water  was  set  on  the  table  to  wash  in.  The  whole  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  I afterwards  remarked  prevailing  in  Chili,  dipped 
their  fingers  into  the  same  basin.  After  dinner  I was  shown  into  another 
room,  where  I found  a mattress  spread  on  the  floor.  A long  ride,  on  a 
sultry  day,  disposes  a stranger  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  sleeping  the 
siesta,  and  1 rose,  at  five  o’clock,  perfectly  refreshed.  On  walking  out,  I 
found  an  armed-chair  placed  under  a tree  in  the  court,  and  one  of  the  fa- 
mily waiting  with  a mat*.  Notwithstanding  my  aversion  to  the  taste  of 
the  herb  of  Paraguay,  1 could  not  refuse  this  attention. 

CHILIAN  HORSES.  SANTIAGO. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  I took  my  leave  of  the  muleteer’s  family,  who 
had  given  me  a very  favourable  idea  of  the  people  of  their  class  in  Chili. 
Our  party  were  mounted  on  fine  fat  horses,  and  felt  exhilarated  at  ex- 
changing the  slow  heavy  pace  of  the  mules,  for  the  gay,  fine  Chilian 
horses.  The  breed  of  horses  in  this  country  is  the  finest  in  South  America. 
The  Chilian  horses  arc  sent  into  Peru,  and  even  across  the  continent  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  thence  to  the  Brazils.  They  are  active  and  vigorous, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue;  their  heads  well  proportioned,  flat, 
and  bony,  the  ears  small  and  pointed,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  body 
stout,  and  the  legs  closely  jointed.  The  most  esteemed  do  not  move  their 
Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  F 
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rail*,  either  to  bru*h  away  the  flies,  or  when  the  rider  strikes  them  with  the 
•pur.  The  jockies  of  Chili  reverse  our  method,  and  sometime;  cot  the 
sinews  so  as  to  make  the  tail  lie  close.  They  stand  generally  fifteen  hands, 
but  I have  seen  them  measure  from  fifteen  and  a half  to  sixteen  hands. 
They  are  trained  to  start  instantly  into  full  speed,  stop  suddenly,  and 
wheel  on  their  haunches.  They  are  trained  likewise  to  stand  when  the 
rider  dismounts,  and  they  will  remain  on  the  same  spot  for  hoars,  champ- 
ing their  bit.  The  people  of  the  country  are  all  good  horsemen,  and  I 
have  seen  them  urge  a horse  full  s|*ed  down  a steep  hill  covered  with 
wood.  We  passed  over  two  lofty  hills,  and,  after  riding  six  hours,  entered 
the  village  of  Colina,  where  there  are  mineral  baths,  much  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Santiago.  Here  we  passed  the  siesta.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  travelled  along  a flat  well  cultivated  country,  and,  after  riding  four 
leagues,  entered  the  eastern  suburb  of  Santiago,  called  the  Canaditla.  The 
houses  are  low,  but  well  built,  and  there  appeared  a great  throng  of  busi- 
ness. We  entered  Santiago  by  a magnificent  bridge,  and  every  thing  wore 
the  appearance  of  a large  and  flourishing  town*. 


ots  THE 

AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


HINTS 

Os  IB*  AGtlCVLTUIML  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  r*OM  Ot!»  *',T 
INDIAN  EOSSESSIONS. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 


THE  agricultural  interests  of  the  British  empire  might  be  essentially 
promoted  by  its  connection  with  India,  in  three  different  respects. 

1.  By  procuring  from  India  the  seeds  of  such  articles  as  might  be 
cultivated  in  this  country  ; 

2.  By  transferring  such  East  Indian  productions  to  our  ^ est  Indian 
Colonies,  as  are  likely  to  thrive  there  ; and 

3.  By  improving  the  agricultural  system  of  the  East. 

These  various  objects  have  been  attended  to  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  not  unsuccessfully ; though  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
carried  to  the  extent  which  may  yet  be  accomplished. 

• tee  the  description  of  Bueno*  Ayres,  in  thia  Number.— E. 
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l.  Advantage s to  British  Husbandry. 

Ih  the  communications  to  the  Board,  printed  in  seven  volumes, 
quarto,  there  is  much  information  regarding  the  husbandry  of  the  East, 
in  particular,  very  accurate  descriptions,  accompanied  by  engravings, 
of  the  drill-plough,  and  the  weeding-plough  * ; and  in  the  same  volume, 
there  is  a very  able  paper,  containing  hints  respecting  the  useful  in- 
formation, of  an  agricultural  description,  which  might  be  procured  from 
the  East  -f . It  is  there  stated,  that  the  wheat  and  barlVy  grown  in  the 
East  Indies  are  of  a quality  far  superior  to  any  produced  in  England ; 
the  wheat  in  particular,  is  so  extremely  large,  full,  and  heavy  in  the 
grain,  that  any  given  measure  of  it  would  weigh  much  more  than  the 
same  quantity  of  English  wheat  {.  The  introduction  of  that  species  of 
wheat  might  be  productive  of  infinite  advantage  to  this  country,  not 
only  from  its  superior  weight,  but  as  it  would  probably  be  exempted 
from  various  disorders  to  which  the  grain,  so  long  cultivated  in  these 
kingdoms,  is  unfortunately  liable.  A change  of  seed  from  one  farm  to 
another,  is  certainly  of  use ; but  such  a change,  from  one  country  to 
another,  would  be  of  still  greater  importance. 

To  show  how  much  those  useful  articles,  that  might  be  procured  from 
the  East,  have  been  neglected,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  I 
received,  a few  days  ago,  a volume  from  Paris,  entitled  “ Description 
de  1’Ecole  d’Agriculture  Practique  du  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle,” 
in  which  there  is  an  account  of  a species  of  plant  adapted  for  fences, 
found  in  China,  (Gleditsia  Sinensis,  L.  M.  K.)  It  was  first  sown  in 
1810,  and  planted  out  in  March  1812,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  first  hedge 
of  that  sort  ever  attempted  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  The 
intelligent  author,  MonsieurThouin,  adds,  “ there  is  reason  to  believe, 
on  account  of  its  numerous  and  strong  prickles,  it  is  likely  to  form  the 
best  hedge  hitherto  known.”  (See  Neuviime  Mdmoire,  p.  6.)  The 
importance  of  improved  fences  cannot  be  questioned,  and  though,  for 
so  many  years,  we  have  carried  on  a greater  trade  with  China,  than  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  put  together,  yet  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
deriving  from  France  this  important  information.  Cam  there  be  a 
stronger  proof,  how  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  these  sub- 
jects? People  are  too  apt  to  be  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  naturalize  the  productions  of  a southern,  in  a northern  region. 

But  that  is  quite  a mistake.  Without  dwelling  on  our  fruits,  (which  are 
in  general  the  produce  of  warmer  climates),  wheat,  potatoes,  red 
clover,  and  various  articles  now  cultivated  even  in  our  fields,  were 
originally  brought  from  Sicily,  America,  and  other  more  favoured 

• Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agi  [Culture,  vol.  i,  p.  sag. 

t Ditto,  p.  as?. 

J Ditto,  p.  358.  A specimen  of  wheat,  from  the  province  of  Nagpour  in  the 
East  Indies,  called  Gohou  baughd,  has  recently  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, end  promises  well.  The  fiour,  it  is  said,  is  excellent ; the  straw  equal 
to  the  best  hay  for  stock  ; and  it  is  likewise  not  liable  to  be  thrown  down  and 

damaged  in  wet  weather. 
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countries.  By  attention,  botli  plants  and  animals  of  great  utility  might 
be  introduced  from  India  with  success ; and  the  experiment  is  well  worth 
a trial,  since  much  important  benefit  might  be  derived  from  the  suc- 
cessful issue  even  of  one  attempt. 

II.  Advantages  to  our  West  Indian  Possessions. 

This  is  a point  that  cannot  be  questioned,  and  in  which  some  progress 
hJ  been  already  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
A collection  of  very  valuable  seeds,  procured  from  Sumatra,  was  sent  to 
Jan^ica,  and  to  the  botanic  garden  iu  St.  Vincent's,  for  which  the  Board 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  former  island. 
The  celebrated  Teak  Tree  was,  at  the  same  time,  transplanted  from  the 
East  to.  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  found  to  flourish,  and  where  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  an  article  of  cultivation,  which,  in  future  ages, 
may  contribute  to  the  triumphs  of  the  British  flag.  An  important  plan  is 
now  in  contemplation,  that  of  sending  from  the  Guzerat  and  the  Mysore, 
Badgeree,  and  other  grain-plants,  which  are  produced  in  these  hot  and 
dry  climates,  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  but  which  furnish  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  natives  of  those  countries.  Their  success  in  our 
West  India  Colonics  cannot  be  doubted,  and  by  introducing  them,  those 
Colonies  would  be  rendered  as  independent  of  foreign  supply,  as  the 
East  is  at  present.  Some  West  India  productions,  it  is  probable, 
might  likewise  be  transferred  to  the  East,  with  considerable  advantage. 

III.  Advantages  to  Indian  Agriculture. 

But  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  is,  that  of  contributing,  by 
agricultural  efforts,  to  the  prosperity  of  that  immense  empire,  which, 
by  a series  of  fortunate  events,  is  now  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  regard  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  the  introduction  of  the 
potatoe  is  certainly  the  most  important  object  that  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished.  The  more  extended  cultivation  of  that  root,  which  was 
so  strongly  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  its  corres 
pondence  with  the  directors,  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  many 
famines  that  would  otherwise  take  place.  But  all  the  advantages  of  its 
culture  are  not  yet  known  in  India.  The  means  of  preserving  it  by 
expressing  moisture,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years,  is  not  yet 
practised.  It  might  be  of  importance  also,  to  teach  the  natives  how  to 
obtain,  by  a simple  process,  (merely  that  of  grating,)  the  starch  of  the 
potatoe,  which  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  and  which 
would  furnish  a sure  resource,  if  the  crops  of  rice  should  fail.  Indeed, 
as  every  joint  of  the  potatoe,  if  earthed  up,  produces  a new  set  of  roots, 
it  is  incredible  what  a quantity  of  food  might  be  thus  raised  on  a small 
space  of  ground,  where  labour  is  cheap,  and  the  soil  fertile.  By  raising 
seed  from  the  apple  of  the  potatoe  also,  new  varieties,  better  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  East,  might  be  procured,  whereas,  if  the  same 
seed  is  always  cultivated,  it  is  apt  to  become  diseased. 

Another  European  production,  that  might  be  introduced  into  the 
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East,  with  infinite  advantage,  it  the  Mangel-Wurzel  * . Its  tuecett  in 
St.  Helena,  as  reported  by  Governor  Beatton,  has  been  of  the  most  flat- 
tering description,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  thriving  equally 
well  in  our  continental  possessions  in  the  East,  where  It  would  become 
a great  resource  in  unfavourable  seasons. 

A most  material  improvement  has  been  already  effected  in  India, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Understanding  that 
herbage  was  much  wanted  in  our  Indian  possessions,  I ventured  to 
recommend  the  culture  of  Lucerne  and  Guinea  grass,  and  sent  some 
seeds  of  each,  that  the  experiment  might  be  fairly  tried.  The  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  In  a letter  from  the  East  India  Company,  to 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  dated  March  12,  1802,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

“ We  have  perused  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ance, referred  to  in  your  dispatches,  and  we  are  much  pleased  to 
observe,  by  those  proceedings,  that  the  Lucerne  and  Guinea  grass 
thrive  in  such  a manner  as  to  afford  a reasonable  prospect  of  their 
becoming  an  acquisition  to  the  Bengal  provinces  that  will  prove  in- 
valuablet.” 

It  is  likewise  not  improbable,  that  the  introduction  of  improvement* 
in  agriculture  might  indirectly  be  of  use  even  in  a moral  or  religious 
point  of  view.  This  idea  is  strongly  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Noble  Lord  who  now  governs  our  territorial  possessions  in  the  East. 
He  recommends  our  beginning  any  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity 
into  India,  by  endeavouring  to  give  the  Hindoos  some  little  previous 
assimilation  to  our  manners  and  practices,  more  especially  in  agricul- 
ture, and  a knowledge  of  those  instruments  which  facilitates  its  labours. 
Any  attempt,  indeed,  to  change  the  ideas  and  usages  of  so  many  races 
of  people,  which  they  have  held  sacred  for  ages,  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tiously set  about,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  successful,  by  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  young,  than  by  endeavouring  to  convert  the  old  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  minds  of  the  natives  would  necessarily  be  better  pre- 
pared to  adopt  other  suggestions,  if  they  were  taught  new  and  useful 
practices  in  an  art  which  they  could  easily  comprehend,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  could  not  be  disputed.  If  they  were  convinced  of 
our  superiority,  in  the  important  department  of  agriculture,  (which 
they  naturally  consider  as  the  first  of  arts,)  they  would  be  better  dis- 
posed to  give  Europeans  credit  for  other  acquirements  of  a moral  or 

• In  a recent  publication,  (Newby's  Remarks  on  the  Mangel-Wurzel,)  the 
average  produce,  io  Cambridgeshire,  is  stated  at  fifty-four  tons  -,  but  it  is  said 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  seventy  tons  per  statute  acre,  and  for  feeding  stock 
it  is  maintained  In  be  superior  to  any  vegetable  hitherto  known. 

t Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  observes,  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Ad- 
vantages which  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, “ Should  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  spread  in  the  manner  to  be  ex- 
pected, they  will  prove  of  as  great  importance  to  India  as  ever  clover  and  tur- 
nips have  done  to  Britain,  which  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased  (had  pur- 
chase been  necessary)  at  the  priee  of  an  hundred  millions  sterling. 
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religious  description.  Hence,  if  they  saw  a scuffler  or  grubber,  that 
would  do  the  labour  of  live  ploughs,  or  a threshing  mill,  that  would 
accomplish  the  work  of  twenty  oxen*,  it  would  induce  them  to  receive 
with  deference  other  lessons  from  their  European  masters. 

On  this  subject,  I have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,  dated 
94  August,  1814,  an  extract  of  which  l subjoin.  The  reasoning,  which 
it  contains,  is  so  extremely  conclusive,  that  it  must  convince  the  most 
prejudiced  minds: — 

“ The  practices  of  the  East  are,  doubtless,  capable  of  improvement, 
and  such  as  this  kingdom  might  impart  to  them  ; but  the  only  way  to 
begin  it,  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  process  of  inquiry  ; that  is,  to  ascertain 
what  their  practice  is,  and  in  what  it  is  defective,  consulting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  the  bodily  powers  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  of  the  cattle  that  he  works  with,  and  all  other  peculiarities, 
even  to  the  local  usages  of  the  country,  iu  this  art,  be  they  good  or  bad. 
We  should  be  sure  we  are  right  ourselves,  before  we  assume  the  office 
of  reformers.  For  instance  : the  oxen  of  Bengal,  in  their  present  state, 
would  not  be  able  to  force  a Norfolk  plough  to  the  depth  of  an  English 
furrow  ; and  to  elfect  it,  would  put  a Bengal  ploughman  to  the  utmost 
Stretch  of  his  might  f.  It  is  possible  too,  that  the  toil  might  not  be 
meliorated  by  turning  it  to  so  great  a depth. 

A single  plough,  of  the  Norfolk  or  Berwick  construction,  with  a 
single  implement  of  every  other  approved  sort,  would  be  sufficient  for 
experiment,  under  the  direction  of  a constituted  Board  ; into  which,  if 
Vfe  are  not  too  proud,  one  or  more  intelligent  Hindoos  might  be  ad- 
mitted:— but,  on  no  account  whatever,  would  I propose,  much  lest 
would  I prescribe,  an  alteration  in  their  practice.  Let  this  be  their  own 
spontaneous  adoption.  I wish  to  God  this  rule  were  followed  in  all 
things. 

" 1 do  believe,  that  the  superiority  of  understanding,  evinced  by  some 
of  our  inventions  in  husbandry,  as  in  your  instance  of  the  thrashing- 
machine,  with  the  great  assistance  which  this  art  has  received  from  the 

* It  it  the  practice  in  many  parts  «/  India,  to  collect  the  grain  ip  consider- 
able quantities  together,  until  it  can  be  couveuieutly  thrashed  awl  disposed  of. 
Each  zemindar  might  have  a movable  thrashing-mill,  such  as  arc  now  com- 
mon in  Wiltshire,  Norfolk,  &c.  which  might  go  from  one  of  these  depots  to 
the  other,  nod  greatly  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  grain  from  the  straw. 

t An  intelligent  correspondent,  (William  Fairlie,  Ksq.,)  states  his  appre- 
hensions, that  the  natives  of  Bengal  could  uot  make  use  of  the  ploughs  of  this 
country,  frum  the  weak  state  of  the  cattle  used  in  agriculture,  and  want  of 
rocaos  iu  other  respects ; but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  such  implements  might  be 
introduced  into  the  upper  provinces  of  Hiudnstao,  where  the  inhabitants  sad 
their  cattle  possess  superior  strength. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  a communication  upon  this  subject,  recommends  the 
improving  the  shape  of  the  ploughs  used  in  India,  instead  of  attempting  the 
introduction  of  new  ones.  He  found  that  plau  to  answer  so  well  iu  Rupais, 
that  he  thinks  it  must  he  equally  successful  in  Hindustan.  Any  suggestion 
from  so  respectabls  s quarter  merits  attention. 
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sciences,  ami  the  same  superiority  10  eminently  displayed  in  all  the 
other  arts  of  life,  might  induce  the  more  intelligent  of  these  people  to 
draw  the  same  favourable  conclusions  with  respect  to  our  moral  and 
religious  doctrines,  and  with  the  more  probable  effect,  if  left  to  their 
own  reflections.” 

Honorary  Boards,  therefore,  ought  to  be  established  at  each  settle- 
ment in  the  East  Indies,  and  each  Colony  in  the  West,  to  carry  this  plan 
of  mutual  aid  into  effect.  They  would  not  occasion  any  expense,  and 
would,  by  a correspondence  with  a central  office  in  London,  conduct 
the  whole  operation,  under  the  sanction  of  Government,  to  the  general 
benefit  of  all  our  Colonial  possessions. 

On  the  whole,  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  by  an  atten- 
tion to  these  objects,  are  certainly  incalculable.  They  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company  ; they  would  promote  the  im- 
provement of  the  British  Islands;  they  would  augment  the  prosperity 
of  our  West  Indian  possessions;  and  they  would  increase  the  happiness, 
and  contribute  to  secure  the  permanent  dominion,  of  our  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  the  East ; and  all  these  advantages  might  be  obtained  at  an 
expense  comparatively  insignificant.  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Bam  Common,  Richmond,  Surrey, 

December  S,  1814. 
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By  the  Right  Bon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 


To  the  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the  Improvement 
and  Prosperity  of  bur  ICest  Indian  Islands,  and  the  Colonies  of  De- 
mar  ar  a,  Esscyuibo,  < $-c. 

Gbntlemen, 

The  return  of  peace  will,  I hope,  enable  this  country  to  prosecute  the 
improvement  of  its  valuable  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  continent 
of  South  America,  with  greater  energy  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
I have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  estates  of  which  you  are  the  pro- 
prietors form  a valuable  pait  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
the  cultivation  of  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  rendered  as  produc- 
tive as  possible  to  the  owners.  With  that  view,  as  soon  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  constituted,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  what 
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East  Indian  productions  could  be  raided  with  advantage  in  the  We&t  In* 
dies.  In  consequence  of  the  corres|>ondence  carried  on  regarding  those 
subjects,  the  celebrated  Teak  Tree  has  been  transplanted  to  your  islands, 
and  a variety  of  articles  were  sent  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra  to  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  St.  Vincent’s,  the  result  of  which  may  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Colonies : but,  from  recent  inquiries,  I find  that  there 
are  various  other  articles  which  may  be  transported  from  the  East  to  the 
West  Indies,  of  perhaps  still  greater  importance,  and  which  therefore  I 
beg  to  recommend  to  your  particular  attention. 

Colonel  Walker,  of  Uowland,  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  I found,  was 
peculiarly  conversant  in  the  agriculture  of  the  East.  I requested  him, 
therefore,  to  transmit  to  me  the  observations  he  had  collected,  and  l ob- 
served in  them  an  account  of  two  articles,  Badgeree  and  Chena , the  in- 
troduction of  which  into  the  West  Indies  would  be  of  peculiar  import- 
ance. The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  description  he  gives  of 
them. 

Badgeree,  he  states,  is  the  great  article  of  food  with  the  more  numerous 
inhabitants  of  Guzerat.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  a soil  of 
rich  clay,  mixed  with  sand,  called  gararoo-g round  in  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  sown  in  Shrawunseed , which  corresponds  to  July  and  August  of  our 
reckoning,  and  which  in  the  Guzerat  is  the  season  of  the  |>eriodical  rains. 
It  would  probably  be  proper  to  chuse,  in  like  manner,  some  time  of  the 
spring  or  summer  in  the  West  Indies,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
is  expected.  The  ground  requires  to  be  well  prepared,  and,  unless  rich, 
must  be  manured.  It  may  be  either  sown  alone,  or  mixed  with  other 
plants,  which  ripen  later  than  the  Badgeree ; but,  at  first,  it  would  be  the 
most  prudent  course  to  cultivate  it  alone.  When  ripe,  its  straw  becomes 
yellow,  and  its  ears  lose  all  their  milk  or  juice.  It  is  made  into  bread, 
like  barley-cakes,  or  baunocks,  and  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  natives  to 
them*. 

Among  the  plants  sown  with  Badgeree  is  the  Crundee,  (the  paima 
Christi ,)  from  which  castor  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  not  only  used  medi- 
cinally by  the  natives,  but  in  the  Guzerat,  where  they  have  no  cocoa  nuts, 
serves  them  as  oil  for  their  lamps.  It  is  also  used,  by  the  dyers,  in  the 
mixture  of  their  dye  statist . Its  uses  in  the  East  Indies  are  very  exten- 
sive, ami  its  cultivation  profitable. 

Chena , or  Gram,  may  be  grown  after  a crop  of  Badgeree,  provided, 
after  the  Badgeree  has  been  reaped,  a copious  fall  of  rain  should  happen 
previous  to  its  being  sown.  When  ripe,  the  pod,  containing  the  grain, 

♦ Sir  Henry  C.  Montgomery  informs  me,  that  the  straw  of  Badgeree  is  very 
nutritive,  and  is  the  chief  forage  used  iu  the  north-west  of  India  for  all  sorts 
of  cattle,  being  reckoned  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  hay.  Such  a 
plant  ought  to  he  tried  even  in  England,  were  it  for  the  aakc  of  the  straw 
alone. 

f This  is  a most  important  fact,  as  it  probably  essentially  contributes,  from 
the  richness  of  the  substance,  to  the  beauty  and  permanency  of  the  Indian 
chhUtet. 
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becomes  dry,  and  the  grain  assumes  either  a red  or  yellow  colour.  The 
plant*  when  reaped*  is  not  cut*  but  is  pulled  up  from  the  root,  and  left  on 
the  ground  for  three  or  four  days,  till  dry,  when  the  grain  is  separated 
by  bullocks  from  the  straw.  The  straw  answers  for  fuel,  the  pods  for 
cattle*  but  not  reckoned  very  good  food;  the  grain,  however,  is  rec- 
koned equally  nourishing  as  a food  both  for  man  and  animals.  It  is  used 
■in  various  preparations  of  sweetmeats  ; and*  roasted*  it  seryes  as  a tiffuia, 
or  luncheon*  to  the  abstemious  Hindoos.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  he  cultivated  with  success  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  lui'.t  it 
is  generally  sown  in  April  or  May,  as  the  ground  has  either  tl>en  expe- 
rienced partial  showers,  or  is  soon  expected  to  he  moistened  by  rains.  It, 
serves  the  purpose  of  a green  crop,  or  of  a preparation  for  Badgeree.  The 
Chena  sown  in  April  is  reaped  in  July  or  August : the  Badgeree  is  then 
sown*  which  is  ripe  in  September  or  October,  consequently  both  crops  are 
reaped  in  the  same  year,  which  renders  the  total  value  of  the  annual  pro 
duce  very  great. 

Sir  II.  C.  Montgomery  likewise  recommends  Raggai , or  Natchine, 
as  a plant  that  merits  attention.  It  produces  hut  a small  grain ; its  straw, 
however*  is  more  nutritive  for  horses  than  any  other  substance  of  that 
sort ; and  he  knows*  by  experience,  that  horses  will  do  more  work  upon  it 
than  any  other  forage;  as  it  is  a soft  substance  also,  and  easily  masticated, 
it  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  animals  employed  in  hard  labour,  as  they 
are  able  to  feed  sufficiently,  without  encroaching  on  the  time  necessary  for 
sleep.  In  the  Guzerat,  the  grain  is  not  much  thought  of ; but  this  may 
arise  from  prejudice,  for  in  the  southern  provinces  of  India  it  is  a very 
general  food ; and,  being  the  principal  sup|>ort  of  a great  population, 
living  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  West  Indies,  it  should  he  tried  in  those 
islands.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant,  some  of  which  may 
be  better  calculated  than  the  others  for  a West  Indian  soil  and  climate. 

From  the  information  above  detailed,  therefore,  I am  naturally  anxious 
that  the  necessary  steps  should  he  taken  to  procure  the  seeds  of  those  ar- 
ticles from  the  East  Indies.  There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  of  their  answer- 
ing there,  and  of  proviug  a source  of  great  beneht  to  the  Colonies  where 
they  are  cultivated.  The  grain  of  these  plants  would  furnish  an  excellent 
food  for  Negroes,  and  the  straw  for  the  stock  on  the  estate.  Upon  an  ap- 
plication to  government*  1 have  no  doubt  that  some  means  would  he  taken 
to  convey  the  seeds  of  such  valuable  articles  from  the  East  Indies  to  the 
West*  with  those  precautions  which  are  necessary  to  secure  their  success 
in  their  transportation  to  a distant  country. 

I likewise  have  no  doubt  that  the  " Summer  Wheat,”  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  so  much  cultivated  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and  even 
in  some  of  the  counties  in  England,  might  he  raised  with  great  advantage 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  climate  is  not  dissimilar  from  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  is  cultivated : it  comes  to  perfection  in  three  months,  and 
the  bread  produced  from  it  is  reckoned  vvholesomer  and  more  nourishing 
than  even  that  which  is  made  from  autumnal  or  winter-sown  grain.  Now 
that  peace  is  restored,  the  seed  might  be  obtained  from  the  southern  pro* 
Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  G 
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Vinces  of  France,  without  difficulty,  ami  the  experiment  might  be  tried,  * 
on  an  adequate  scale,  in  several  districts,  so  as  to  ascertain  completely  the 
utility  of  this  suggestion. 

T he  introduction  of  the  Mangel-Wurzel  into  the  West  Indies,  either  for 
feeding  the  Negroes  or  stock,  I should  consider  to  be  another  object  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  produces  in  this  country  above  fifty  tons  per 
statute  acre*,  but  a much  greater  weight  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  a 
climate  not  dissimilar  from  your  own,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  success. 

Whether  any  of  the  improved  plough*,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  this  country,  could 
be  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  with  advantage,  is  a point  respecting 
which  I am  not,  at  present,  competent  to  hazard  an  opinion,  but  1 hope 
that  some  of  them  may  be  found  serviceable.  The  restoration  of  peace 
will  enable  us  to  carry  on  every  species  of  improvement,  botli  at  home  anti 
in  our  foreign  settlements,  with  redoubled  energy ; and  much  may  be  ex-' 
petted  from  the  exertions  of  a numerous  body  of  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent individuals,  such  as  the  planters  anti  merchants  of  our  West  India  Co- 
lonies, when  directed  to  any  particular  object. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  to  a certain  extent,  lumber  might  be 
procured  from  the  Baltic,  and  rum  taken  in  return.  In  the  shape  of  shrub, 
that  sort  of  spirit  would  be  in  great  request ; ami  if  the  commerce  were 
carried  on  entirely  in  British  ships,  it  might  he  permitted. 

1 am  in  great  hopes  that  the  consumption  of  coffee  will  become  more 
general  in  this  country.  The  establishment  of  places  where  it  is  properly 
prepared  for  immediate  consumption,  the  improved  quality  also  of  the 
berry  itself,  and  of  the  implements  in  which  it  ran  be  made,  will  neces- 
sarily extend  the  consumption,  more  especially  if  any  circumstance  should 
diminish  the  quantity,  deteriorate  the  quality,  or  increase  the  price  of  the 
tea  imported. 

As  it  is  now  particularly  desirable  fo  increase  the  number  of  Negroes 
l>orn  in  the  Colonies,  it  has  often  occurred  to  ine  that  this  might  be  effec- 
tual! v promoted  by  adopting  the  following  plan.  In  every  Colony  or  island 
Irt  rewards  be  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  proprietor  or  overseer  by 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  young  Negroes,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation on  the  e tate,  are  reared,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  this  country  pre- 
miums are  given  to  labourers  who  bring  up  the  largest  families.  The 
emulation  thus  excited  would  be  attended  with  the  best  consequences. 
Proprietors  ought  only  to  receive  honorary  reward®,  as  a gold  medal,  &c. 
overseers,  a pecuniary  recompense.  Indeed,  if,  in  addition  to  this  plan, 
an  account  were  annually  given  and  published  of  the  progressive  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  population  on  each  estate,  it  would  greatly  promote 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  Cruel  task* masters  would  thus  be  exposed 

• S»t  Krm.-irks  ou  thr  Mangel-Wurzel,  by  ThoniM  Newby,  anno  18i:t, 
who  maintain*  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  vegetable  ever  tried  for  feeding 
slock. 
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to  the  detestation  they  merited,  whilst  the  characters  of  meritorious  ovrr- 
>eers  would  be  made  known  and  established*. 

It  will  givem^  particular  pleasure,  if  these  or  any  other  hints  which.it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  furnish,  could  promote  the  advantage  of  our  West 
Indian  and  South  American  possessions,  which  are  such  valuable  appen- 
dage* to  the  British  empire. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant. 

Ham  Common,  Itchmond,  Surrey,  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

December  6,  1814.  r 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  received  an  additional  communi- 
cation from  Colonel  Walker,  the  substance  of  which  I subjoin. 

He  begins  with  expressing  his  hopes  that  the  proposed  measure  for  ame- 
liorating the  situation  of  the  West  India  Islands  may  prove  successful,  by 
introducing  amongst  them  the  cultivation  of  the  seeds  and  plants  of  the 
Last  Indies.  This,  by  increasing  their  means  of  subsistence,  would  add 
to  their  comfort  and  happiness.  The  industry  .of  those  islands  has  hitherto 
been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  objects  of  luxury  ; but,  undoubtedly, 
many  fruits  and  vegetab'es  might  also  be  abundantly  cultivated.  If  from 
the  nature  of  their  population,  or  any  other  cause,  they  should  not  y ield- 
such  an  ample  produce  of  corn  as  the  fertile  and  extensive  fields  of 
India,  yet  they  may  he  able  to  furnish  a supply  sufficient  for  their  own 
support. 

The  Cocoa-nut  tree,  he  observes,  which  is  produced  spontaneously  in 
all  our  West  India  Islands,  und  which  there  is  rarely  applied,  at  present, 
to  any  purpose  of  utility,  might  be  converted  into  a valuable  article  of 
commerce.  In  the  Last  Indie*,  w here  this  tree  is  cultivated  with  great  Ja- 
ipur and  expense,  it  is  the  source  of  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade. 
It  has  lately  been  suggested,  to  import  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut  into  this 
country,  where  it  might  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  burning;  likcwi»e 
in  some  of  our  manufacture*.  'I  be  coir-rope,  made  from  the  fibres  of  the 
husk,  would  also  serve  every  domestic  purpose  of  our  island*. 

Colonel  Walker  adds,  that  as  all  tropical  countries  bear  a certain  re- 
semblance to  each  other  in  soil  and  climate,  it  is  therefore  presumable, 
that  whatever  grows  in  the  Last  Indies  would  succeed  in  the  West.  Ac 
cordingly,  such  plants  as  have  already  been  transported  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  have  soon  naturalized  themselves,  and  many  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  indigenous  in  both  countries.  The  effect  of  particular  ar- 
ticles can  only  be  known  by  experiments;  but  from  analogy,  and  th$ 
trials  that  have  been  made,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  if  due 
pains  were  taken,  many  useful  articles  of  culture  might  be  introduced  from 
the  East  Indies  into  our  West  Indian  Colonics. 

* It  is  said  that  the  young  Negroes  aie  often  desliojcd  by  the  locked  jaw. 
It  should  be  generally  known  in  the  Colonies,  that  electricity  is  an  effectual 
remedy. 
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No.  II. 

On  the  Means  of  promoting  the  Prosperity  of  our  If  eat  Indian  toloniff. 

ABOUT  a month  ago,  (on  the  6th  of  December,  1814,)  1 addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  sugg**sting  some  hints  which 
I had  reason  to  believe  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  those  Co- 
lonies. I circulated  some  copies  of  that  paper,  with  a view  of  procuring 
the  observations  of  several  intelligent  individuals,  who  had  a personal 
knowledge  of  those  remote  but  valuable  appendages  to  the  British  empire. 
My  expectations  of  deriving  from  them  important  additional  information 
hare  not  been  disappointed.  The  number  of  answers,  compared  to  those 
of  papers  circulated,  has  been  considerable.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is, 
that  the  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  our  West  India  Colonies, 
are ; I.  To  increase  their  productive  population;  and,  2.  To  augment  the 
food  grown,  so  as  to  render  them  more  independent  of  foreign  supply  than 
b the  case  at  present. 

f . Increased  Papulation. 

The  most  fertile  territory  is  of  little  value,  unless  it  has  bands  to  culti- 
vate it.  To  procure  the  necessary  number  of  labourers  for  our  West  India 
Colonies,  where  the  population  was  scanty,  it  bad  been  the  practice  to 
purchase  Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  bring  them  as  slaves  to  be 
told  in  the  Colonies.  This  traffic  was*in  the  highest  degree  inhuman  and 
barbarous,  and  the  horrors  attending  it  have  induced  the  British  legisla- 
ture entirely  to  prohibit  it  under  the  severest  penalties.  It  was  expected 
that  the  planters  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to  preserve  the  population 
on  their  estates,  to  take  such  care  of  their  Negroes,  as  to  keep  up  at  least 
their  former  numbers.  It  is  reported  to  me,  that  in  some  estates,  favourably 
situated,  an  increase,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  and  a half  to  three  per  cent, 
has  taken  place.  That  is  the  case  on  one  estate,  in  a mount  ainoos  district, 
where  there  is  pure  air,  and  abundance  of  water,  so  favourable  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  young  in  particular  ; but  where  the  water  can  only  be 
procured  from  deep  wells,  and  by  means  of  great  manual  labour,  the 
Negroes  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantities. 
W herever,  also,  there  is  stagnant  w’ater,  rendering  the  atmosphere  cold  and 
damp,  there  a great  mortality  prevails  among  41  the  Children  of  the  Sun, 
as  they  are  called,  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  exposed  to  the  most 
violent  heat  of  that  luminary.  The  annual  decrease,  in  such  cases,  is  esti- 
mated at  above  two  per  cent. 

I had  imagined  that  the  labours  of  the  Negroes  might  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  machinery.  But  their  prejudices  against  the  adoption 
of  such  aid  will  not  easily  he  surmounted.  A correspondent  informs  me, 
that  he  introduced  wheel -barrows  on  his  estate,  but  they  were  soon  broken 
to  pieces,  the  Negroes  insisting  on  carrying  tlve  dung,  water,  &c.  on  their 
heads,  conceiving  the  use  of  a wheel-barrow  was  a species  of  degradation. 

Two  resources,  however,  still  remain.  1.  To  prevent  the  most  fatal  di*- 
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orders  to  which  the  Negroes  are  now  liable;  and,  2.  To  introduce  a new 
description  of  labourers  into  those  countries. 

I.  The  numbers  of  grown  up  Negroes,  but  still  more  of  infants,  who 
perish  from  the  locked  jaw,  arc  immense.  The  loss  lias  rather  diminished 
in  some  districts,  but  has  never  been  materially  lessened.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  however,  that  this  dreadful  malady  may  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
electricity.  The  spasms  which  occasion  it,  may  thus  be  removed,  and  the 
parts  are  thus  enabled  to  perform  their  proper  functions.  This  simple, 
but  efficacious  remedy,  is  to  be  tried  at  St.  Croix,  by  its  intelligent  Go- 
vernor, General  Oxholin,  on  his  estates  in  that  island. 

There  are  other  disorders  to  which  Negroes  arc  subjected,  as  the  horrid 
disease  called  the  yaws,  for  which  improved  modes  of  treatment  have 
been  suggested  ; but  that  is  the  province  of  the  physician  to  discuss. 

As  a means  of  augmenting  the  population  of  our  West  India  Colonies,  I 
now  beg  leave  to  suggest  a plan  which  seems  to  me  the  most  expedient  of 
any  hitherto  suggested. 

In  the  former  paper  I mentioned,  that  in  Guzerat  a species  of  grain  is 
cultivated,  called  Badgeree,  which  grows  without  irrigation,  and  is  the 
great  article  of  food  with  the  more  numerous  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
Its  success  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  soil  ami  climate  are  nearly  similar, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Trans|>ort,  therefore,  not  only  the  grain,  but  the 
people  who  raise,  and  who  consume  it.  Let  them  be  free  West  India 
labourers,  and  you  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  distresses  of  the  Colo- 
nies. They  will  thus  obtain  surplus  food  and  surplus  labour,  and  the  de- 
crease in  the  Black  population  will  no  longer  be  materially  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  the  planters. 

To  any  new  plan,  objections  will  of  course  be  started  : but  to  this  pro- 
posal they  are  of  little  moment.  The  numbers  who  live  upon  Badgeree, 
and  other  grains  of  a similar  description,  are  so  great,  and  multiplying  so 
fast,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  as  many  labourers  as  can 
be  required  in  the  West  Indies.  They  bring  their  own  favourite  sorts  of 
food  with  thrm,  and  consequently  will  not  feel  a change  of  residence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  compelled,  in  that  respect,  to  alter  their 
usual  habits.  The  raising  their  food  would  require  but  little  labour,  and 
consequently  they  would  have  much  spare  time  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  planters.  They  would  introduce  some  useful  practices  from 
their  own  country,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  uses  of 
various  trees  and  plants,  as  the  Cocoa  tree,  tec.  They  are  more  docile 
than  the  Negroes,  and  would  sooner  adopt  European  improvements : and, 
as  they  arc  accustomed  to  receive  wages  in  their  own  country,  at  the  rate 
of  only  two-pencc  halfpenny  a day,  they  would  consequently  raise  West 
Indian  productions  cheaper  than  by  the  labour  of  slaves. 

2.  Increased  Food. 

On  this  subject,  I find  strong  prejudices  entertained  against  the  employ- 
ment of  West  Indian  estates  for  any  other  purposes  but  producing  the  most 
valuable  articles.  A single  observation,  however,  from  a most  respectable 
correspondent,  refutes  such  doctrines.  He  states,  “ The  Planters  of  Bar- 
bados wisely  devote  a larger  proportion  of  the  soil  to  the  raising  of  provi- 
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tions  than  any  of  (he  other  islands ; and,  consequently!  although  they 
remit  less  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  their  neighbours,  in  proportion  to 
their  plantations,  yet  they  incur  fewer  expenses,  buying  little  more  of  food 
for  their  cultivators,  than  a small  weekly  proportion  of  fish,  from  British 
America.” 

Others  maintain,  that  ground*  provisions  ought  alone  to  be  cultivated  in 
those  countries : but  this  is  a hazardous  mistake,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing important  extract  of  a communication  on  that  subject: — “Your 
Hints  to  West  India  Planters  merit  the  most  serious  attention  from  that 
class  of  people,  and,  if  acted  upon,  will  be  found  productive  of  much  good 
to  the  islands  in  particular.  In  the  Colonies  of  Demerara,  &c.  they  have 
great  variety  of  provisions,  such  as  plantains,  yams,  bread-fruit,  &c.  Their 
ground  is  too  valuable,  and  labour  too  expensive,  to  raise  wheat,  as  an 
article  of  Negro-food  ; they  don’t  like  it,  unless  when  baked  into  bread, 
and  this,  on  plantations,  they  have  not  the  means  of  doing.  I remember, 
one  year,  that  the  ground- provisions  in  Demerara  failed,  and  that  conse- 
quently American  flour,  of  the  best  quality,  was  served  out  to  the  Negroes 
on  the  different  estates,  in  lieu  of  plantains,  &c.  They  used  it  in  various 
ways,  excepting  as  bread.  The  consequence,  however,  was  a most  alarm- 
ing mortality  among  them  that  year.  Dysentery  carried  olf  many  hun- 
dreds of  them,  and  the  use  of  flour  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  1 
think  it  was  the  year  1802  or  1803.” 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  ground-provisions  cannot  be  entirely  depended 
on,  and  that  some  species  of  grain  ought  to  be  cultivated,  of  which  the 
Badgeree  is  likely  to  be  the  most  beneficial,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
for,  if  sown  in  July  or  August,  it  will  be  reaped  in  September  or  October, 
and  its  wholesomeness  is  unquestionable. 

' On  the  whole,  if  these  ideas  are  taken  up  by  the  West  India  Planters, 
with  that  energy  that  belongs  to  their  character,  they  may  depend  on  a 
change  of  a most  favourable  nature  in  their  future  prospects.  In  the  words 
of  an  intelligent  friend,  ‘•There  is  no  calculation  of  the  general  good  that 
would  result  from  an  interchange  in  the  improvements  of  cultivation  in 
our  East  and  West  India  dominions ; and,  after  the  wars  and  desolations 
which  have  for  so  many  years  produced  the  distresses  of  mankind,  to  what 
wiser  or  more  useful  attentions  can  our  exertions  now  be  turned,  than  to 
those  of  agriculture }" 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

.4,  Edgeware  Road,  London , 

\0tk  January , 1815. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

N.  B.  In  a communication  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  Planters  in 
Jamaica,  he  observes,  “ That  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  Negroes 
cannot  be  controlled  or  directed.”  Hence,  however,  arises  the  necessity 
of  introducing  a new  race  of  people  into  those  islands,  who,  possessing 
milder  dispositions,  will  not  be  so  stubborn.  It  is  likewise  a very  different 
case,  the  being  compelled  to  take  a new  species  of  food,  and  seeing  others, 
in  the  same  rank  in  life,  living  upon  that  article.  If  it  appears  in  their  case 
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to  be  nourishing  and  wholesome,  a taste  for  it  may  be  gradually  ac- 
quires!. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  my  correspondent  is  sending  out  ploughs,  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  with  confident  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 
For  merely  stirring  the  ground,  preparatory  to  the  hoes,  (perhaps,  •«  the 
grubber,”  as  lately  improved  in  Fast  Lothian,)  would  be  of  more  use  than 
even  the  plough,  unless  the  ground  must  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  from 
six  to  eight  inches. 

There  certainly  will  be  some  difficulty,  at  first,  in  the  introduction  of 
new  grains,  and  new  instruments  of  husbandry.  But  rouse  a general 
spirit  for  improvement,  and  these  difficulties  vanish.  New  inodes  become 
fashionable;  an  emulation  is  excited  who  shall  succeed  best  in  the  new 
system ; the  narrowest  minds  become  expanded  ; and  improvements  pro- 
ceed, in  some  cases,  with  a rapidity  as  if  they  were  carried  on  by  magic. 
Such  would  be  the  case  in  the.  West  Indies  in  particular,  where  the  Plan- 
ters are  distinguished  by  active  and  energetic  minds. 
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TO 
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No.  IV. 

The  Calumnies  of  the  African  Institution  further  illustrated  by  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  and  itther  Documents, 

WF  stated,  in  our  last  number,  that  we  possessed  still  further  evidence, 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  any  we  had  yet  adduced,  of  the  disingenuous 
means,  by  which  certain  individuals,  in  this  country,  endeavour  to  calum- 
niate the  West  India  body,  and  which  would  overwhelm  them  with  shame 
and  reprobation.  Indeed,  the  proofs  and  facts  grow  under  our  hands,  and 
the  only  difficulty  we  find  is  to  keep  them  within  the  prescribed  limits  of* 
our  work.  Much,  however,  as  the  Fnglish  nation  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  these  men, — and  grievously  as  the  Colonies  have  been  traduced  and 
defamed, — yet  in  no  instance  has  this  been  more  flagrantly  the  case  than  in 
the  fourth  number  of  the  “ West  Indian  Sketches,1*  one  half  of  which, 
and  particularly  the  most  offensive  part,  is  copied,  word  for  word,  from 
one  of 'the  Annual  Reports  of  the  African  Institution.  Humanity  to  the 
Negroes  and  justice  to  the  w hite  proprietors,  both  demand  that  we  should 
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expose  the  misrepresentations  which  it  contains ; for,  if  the  system  which 
the  Directors  of  this  society  have  so  long  pursued,  be  still  continued,  it 
must  end  in  the  ruin  and  misery  both  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters. 

We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  once  great  and  nourishing  colony  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  was  lost  to  France  by  the  fanatical  projects  of  a society 
in  Paris,  called  “ Les  Amis  des  Noire we  have  received  an  awful, 
and  may  it  prove  a useful  lesson,  from  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  our 
own  islands.  It  is  admitted  that  the  late  insurrection  in  Barbados  was 
occasioned  by  the  discussion  of  certain  dangerous  measures  in  this  country, 
(which,  if  they  had  been  carried  into  effect,  must  inevitably  have  led  to  the 
total  emancipation  of  the  slaves — an  object  which  a small  party  here  openly 
profess  to  hare  at  heart,)  and  by  the  incessant  pains  which  are  taken  to 
persuade  the  Negroes  that  their  state  “ is  the  most  extreme  and  abject 
slavery  that  ever  degraded  and  cursed  mankind." 

The  case  of  Arthur  Hodge,  who  was  hanged  some  years  ago  in  the 
island  of  Tortola,  for  the  murder  of  his  slave,  is  again  brought  forward ; 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Sketches,  not  content  with  the  picture  it  presents  of 
the  depravity  of  that  unhappy  man,  endeavours  to  heighten  its  colouring 
and  effect  by  the  most  uncharitable  exaggerations.  His  life  has  paid  tiie 
forfeit  of  his  crimes,  and  he  is  gone  to  receive  a far  more  awful  and  eternal 
judgment  in  another  world.  Surely,  then,  his  ashes  should  rest  in  peace: 
—or  do  these  “ saints,”  who  sound  the  trumpet  before  them  in  praise  of 
their  own  philanthropy,  do  they  forget  the  admonition  of  Scripture, 
" Vengeance  is  mine,  I will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  J”  It  little  accords 
with  true  Christian  charity  to  pursue  the  memory  of  the  dead,  even  beyond 
the  grave,  with  such  unrelenting  bitterness.  But  their  humanity  is  of  a 
character  peculiar  to  itself;  they  dwell  with  lengthened  gratification  on 
the  most  frightful  and  offensive  circumstances  of  Hodge’s  crimes,  and  so 
garble  and  disarrange  the  facts,  as  to  make  even  him  appear  more  wicked 
than  he  really  was.  And  what  is  the  object  of  all  this  ? Why,  after  a lapse 
of  nearly  six  years,  are  these  circumstances  again  so  anxiously  described 
and  enlarged  upon  ? 

The  object  cannot,  for  a moment,  be  mistaken;  for,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  this  tale  of  horror  is  brought  up  in  array  against  the  whole 
society  of  the  British  Colonies;  it  it  called  a “ West  Indian  Sketch,”  a 
“ graphic  representation  of  West  India  manners  and  feelings,  in  respect  to 
the  slave  population.”  It  has  even  been  broadly  asserted,  that  “ because 
Hodge  succeeded  in  concealing  his  crimes  for  three  or  four  yean,  the  whole 
community  must  have  connived  at  them  ; that  the  laws  in  Tortola  were 
violated  to  screen  him  from  punishment ; that  his  atrocities  were  publicly 
known  in  Tortola,  and  still  no  one  shunned  his  company,  nor  disapproved 
of  his  conduct ; that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  romantic,  and  highly 
ridiculous,  for  any  one  to  have  taken  stepsagainst  him.” 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  express,  as  we  feel,  the  indignation  and 
astonishment  which  this  atrocious  libel  has  excited  in  our  minds;  a libel 
that  involves  all  the  West  India  communities  in  one  indiscriminate  accu- 
sation of  cruelty  and  merciless  wrong  against  the  Negroes.  We  shall  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  any  other  than  a dispassionate  exposure 
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of  its  malevolence  and  falsehood.  The  public  shall  judge  *between  these 
enthusiasts  and  ourselves.  To  declamation  we  oppose  documents,  authen- 
tic ami  official ; where  extracts  have  been  partially  collated,  our  task  is  to 
bring  to  light  those  which  are  suppressed;  and  where  others  have  been 
falsely  applied,  in  contradiction  to  their  true  sense  and  meaning,  our  “ An* 
tidote**  is  a few  plain  facts,  rather  than  long  diffusive  argument.  And  if 
we  do  not  prove  that  the  character  of  the  Colonies  has  been  cruelly 
wronged — nay,  more,  if  we  do  not  prove  that  the  planters  are  zealously 
employed  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  their  slaves,  we  will  submit  to 
remain  for  ever  after  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  Editor  of  the  Sketches  says,  he  shall  “ take  his  fourth  number  chiefly 
from  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1812,  and 
from  a printed  report  of  Hodge’s  trial,  stenographically  taken  by  one  of 
the  grand  jury,  wiio  found  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  placed  so  much  beyond  dispute,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered 
a public  document.”  From  the  former  he  gives  several  quotations,  and 
from  the  latter  he  makes  twelve  different  extracts ; he  must,  therefore,  have 
carefully  read  them  through  and  examined  them,  which  indeed  he  might 
easily  do,  for  they  are  not  very  voluminous.  If,  then,  it  should  appear, 
that  he  has  suppressed  very  important  passages,  which  bear  upon  the 
question,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons’  papers,  and  in  the  printed  trial, 
we  think  his  motives  will  be  judged,  at  least,  questionable.  But  if  it  should 
further  appear,  that  he  has  suppressed  those  very  passages  which  directly 
anti  unequivocally  prove  the  reverse  of  his  assertions,  then  his  motives 
will  be  no  longer  questionable;  his  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  will 
stand  exposed  in  their  true  colours. 

The  first  accusation  is,  that  because  nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  ere 
sufficient  evidence  could  be  adduced  against  Hodge  to  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice, therefore  the  magistrates  connived  at  his  crimes  ! The  evident  spirit 
of  disingenuous  sophistry  and  prejudice,  by  which  this  is  dictated,  would 
alone  be  its  own  refutation.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  mauy  equally 
atrocious  murders  which  even  in  this  country  have  been  longer  concealed  ! 
The  murderersof  the  Marr  and  Williamson’s  families  are  still  undiscovered, 
and  does  it,  therefore,  follow’,  that  they  are  screened  from  public  justice  by 
universal  consent  ? 

But  we  have  positive  and  official  evidence  to  prove  the  falsehood  of 
this  accusation  ; it  is  contradicted  in  almost  every  page  of  the  printed  trial, 
as  well  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  lisle,  the  king’s  counsel,  who  opened  the 
pleadings  against  the  prisoner,  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  as  by  the  Honour- 
able Paul  Horsford,  the  solicitor-general,  who  went  down  from  Antigua, 
with  Governor  Elliot,  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  The  honourable  character 
of  these  gentlemen  will  at  least  bear  a comparison  with  that  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  African  Institution,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Sketches,  whelher  for 
consistency,  candour,  or  impartiality:  their  acquaintance,  too,  with  the 
facts  was  not  quite  so  superficial  as  that  of  the  Directors  ; they  were  in  the 
idands  at  the  time,  and  had  resided  there  for  many  years,  and  it  was  then- 
duty  and  their  interest  to  collect  every  information  oil  the  subject.  Do 
Yol.  V.— No.  IX.  II 
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they  say  that  Hodge's  crimes  were  connived  at,  because  he  was  not  con- 
victed for  four  year; ? No  • on  the  contrary,  they  take  several  occasions, 
in  the  course  of  tlielf  speeches,  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  unex- 
ampled exertions  made  by  the  whole  island  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
“ That  the  magistrates  of  this  country,”  said  Mr.  Lisle,  “ have  been 
indefatigable  in  bringing  the  prisoner  to  trial,  is  certainly  true,  and  that  the 
exertions  they  have  used  to  do  so  redound  greatly  to  their  credit,  is 
equally  true.  The  prisoner  is  now  on  trial,  and  you  are  the  persons  who 
are  to  pronounce  him  innocent  or  guilty  ; you  are  a jury,  I may  truly  say, 
of  his  own  selection,  and  in  whom  not  only  himself,  but  the  crown,  may 
safely  place  every  confidence  ” And,  again,  be  tells  the  jury’,  that  although 
Hodge  was  suspected,  “no  body  knew  where  testimony  might  be  pro- 
cured of  his  guilt,  and  therefore,  no  individual  would  risk  the  chance  of 
rendering  himself  the  victim  of  his  resentment  and  vengeance,  by  making 
accusations  which  he  might  not  be  able  to  substantiate  as  true.” 

We  collect,  also,  from  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  dreadful  facts  of  Hodge’s  case  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  magistrates  of  Tortola,  they  immediately  took 
the*  most  prompt  and  decided  measures  for  his  arrest;  and  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  St.  Croix  for  a witness,  whose  evidence  against  him 
would  he  most  material  on  the  trial,  which  they  had  determined  to  insti- 
tute. The  two  houses  of  legislature,  impressed  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  circumstances  which  were  communicated  to  them,  came  to  the 
immediate  resolution  of  prosecuting  Hodge  at  the  public  expense  *,  and 
deputed  two  members  of  the  highest  character  amongst  them,  to  go  to 
Antigua  with  a message  to  the  Governor  of  the  Inward  Islands,  request- 
ing that  the  counsel  for  the  crown  might  prepare  the  necessary  indict- 
ments against  the  prisoner,  and  go  to  Tortola  to  support  them.  The 
deputies  having  communicated  to  Governor  Elliot  the  object  of  their 
coming,  he  issued  a special  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  offender,  and 
desired  the  Solicitor-General  to  repair  to  Tortola,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures.  Accordingly,  the  trial  was  held  on  the  21Mh  of  April,  1311,  and 
lasted  eighteen  hours.  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  “ guilty,"  and, 
sentence  of  death  being  passed  upon  him,  he  was  publicly  executed  on  the 
3th  of  May. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Editor  him- 
self must  have  examined  all  the  papers  to  which  wc  allude,  he  has  the 
face  to  declare,  that  “ a powerful  prepossession  was  created  in  favour  of 
Hodge,  which  rendered  his  condemnation  the  occasion  of  imminent  peril 
to  the  peace  of  the  Colony and  again,  4t  We  charge  the  West  Indians 
with  favouring  such  criminals,  merely  became  they  are  whites,  and  of  the 
east  of  masters;  and  with  tolerating  their  crimes,  because  committed  on 
those  who  are  black,  or  of  the  cast  of  slaves.” 

For  a still  further  refutation  of  these  aspersions,  we  lav  before 
our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  those  very  documents  which 

* The  trial  cost  the  trrwoiry  of  Ike  iriaml  6ool  Stirling 
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he  has  so  garbled  and  misrepresented ; and  begirt  with  the  words  of 
the  learned  counsel,  Mr.  Lisle,  who  says, — “ One  or  two  of  Hodge’s  very 
few  friends  and  adherents  have  circulated  a report  that  the  prosecution 
is  the  result  of  a conspiracy  : if  this  is  so,  who  are  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented as  conspirators  ? who  but  your  magistrates,  w ho  issued  their  war- 
rant to  apprehend  him ! who  but  your  representatives,  the  Commons 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Virgin  Islands!  the  men  in  whom  you  have 
placed,  and  still  place,  the  greatest  confidence ! The  lionourable  members 
of  His  Majesty’s  Council  in  the  island  are  members,  too,  of  this  conspi- 
racy, and  why  I Truly  because  this  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  hearing  of  the  accusations  against  the  prisoner,  and  having  had 
before  them  the  several  depositions  containing  the  sad  recital,  the  horror- 
bearing  testimony  of  his  murders,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of 
blood,  the  ignominy  of  guilt  from  our  land,  by  bringing  to  justice  this 
greatest  of  malefactors,  resolved  that  a prosecution  should  be  carried  on 
against  him,  the  expenses  of  which  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury  ; and,  on  his  absconding,  on  bis  fleeing  from  justice,  tire 
President  himself  became  a conspirator,  by  issuing  a proclamation,  of- 
fering one  hundred  jolrannes  (two  hundred  guineas)  for  bis  apprehen- 
sion, and  forbidding  all  persons  to  sustain,  harbour,  or  secrete  him  ! 
These,  gentlemen,  are  the  conspirators  ; your  magistrates,  your  repre- 
sentatives, the  members  of  the  council,  and  the  president  himself.  I,  too, 
ain  one  of  them,  and  feel  extremely  honoured  by  being  ranked  amongst 
such  a respectable,  such  an  honourable  assembly  of  gentlemen,  villainously 
called  conspirators,  and  particularly  so,  because,  if  this  be  a conspiracy, 
it  proves  itself  to  be  the  conspiracy  of  virtue  against  vice.’’ 

Does  not  this  prove  that  there  was  one  unanimous  feeling,  tliougbout  the 
Virgin  Islands,  of  indignation  against  Hodge?  Does  not  this  prove  llic 
lalschnod  of  the  assertion,  that  a powerful  prepossession  was  created  in 
his  favour,  and  a disposition  to  screen  him  from  punishment  ? If  it  does 
not,  hear  the  testimony  of  the  Solicitor-General ; he  also,  in  referring  to 
the  same  report,  which  Hodge's  very  few  adherents  or  dependents  had 
circulated,  “ that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  had  conspired  to  prosecute 
him,"  < Ims  expresses  himself,  “ Who  will  the  appellation  of  conspirator 
apply  to  on  the  present  occasion?  I will  answer  the  question  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen ; it  will  apply  to  the  magistrates  of  your  country,  to  the  respectable 
memliers  of  the  two  Houses  of  your  Legislature,  your  Council,  and  As- 
sembly; the  first  holding  that  rank  in  the  Virgin  Islands  which  the  l’oer- 
do  in  the  mother  country  ! the  last,  the  members  of  your  Commons’  House 
of  Assembly,  whom  you  have  chosen  to  represent  you  in  your  Parliament, 
to  guard  your  rights  and  privileges;  men  to  whose  good  conduct  you 
have  yourselves  borne  testimony,  by  repeatedly  bestowing  upon  them 
your  suffrages." 

If  this  again  should  be  insufficient,  hear  the  words  of  the  prisoner  him- 
self: " I am  sensible,"  said  he,  " that  the  country  thirsts  for  my  blood, 
and  I am  ready  to  sacrifice  it.”  Such  was  the  irresistible  feeling  of  indig- 
nation against  the  prisoner  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  island  ! 
And  set  the  Editor  of  the  West  Indian  ''ketches  declares  that  the  circuit:- 
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stances  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  prisoner  show  the  necessity 
of  that  controul  and  interference  in  the  legislation  of  the  Colonies,  which 
the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution  are  so  vainly  endeavouring  to 
establish  ! He  charges  the  West  Indians,  generally,  with  screening  such 
criminals  from  punishment,  and  with  feeling  a powerful  prepossession  in 
their  favour!  Would  that  wc  could  now  stop,  and  say — here  is  the  end  and 
extent  of  the  calumnies  brought  against  the  Colonial  body.  Cnfortunately, 
we  must  proceed  even  further  ; for  still  greater  charges  arc  made  against 
them,  than  11  of  conniving  at  and  protecting  crimes,  because  committed 
on  those  who  are  black  they  are  accused  of  **  uniting  as  one  man 
against  the  Negroes  ;**  of  having  “ no  more  compunction  in  killing  their 
slaves,  than  they  have  in  killing  their  dogs!'* 

In  order  to prove  this,  the  Editor  quotes  the  following  passage 

from  Mr.  Lisle’s  address  to  the  jury  : — “ Notwithstanding  the  heinousness 
of  the  offence,  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt,  the  atrocity  of  the  crime, 
— when  the  prisoner  was  brought  up  a few  days  since,  under  a writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  it  was  not  only  asserted  to  be  an  offence  bailable  at  law, 
but  it  was  boldly  declared — blush,  humanity! — blush,  justice  ! — to  hear 
it;  it  was  boldly  asseited,  that  a Negro  being  property,  * it  was  no 
greater  offence  in  law  for  his  owner  to  kill  him,  than  it  would  be  to  kill 
his  dog !»”  The  Edkor  then  says,  that  Mr.  Lisle  employed  much  ingenious 
legal  argument  to  disprove  this  position,  and  “ evidently  appeared  to  have 
regarded  it  as  T>y  far  the  most  formidable  difficulty  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  the  conduct  of  his  cause.”  Observe  this!  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  much  *'  ingenious  legal  argument”  with  the  jury  to  make  them 
believe  that  it  was  a crime4to  kill  a slave.  The  Editor  also  says,  “ I his 
is  given  as  furnishing  another  striking  illustration  of  the  feelings  with  which 
many  of  the  West  Indian  planters  regard  the  slave  population.” 

If  there  be  any  who,  for  a moment,  gave  credit  to  the  assertions  of  the 
West  Indian  Sketch  ; if  there  be  any  who  were  persuaded  that  our  Colo- 
nial system  is  one  which  “ stands  pre-eminent  in  cruelty  and  injustice, 
that  the  learned  counsel  really  had  great  difficulty  in  convincing  this  jury 
of  planters  that  it  was  a crime  to  kill  their  slaves,  what  will  they  say  when 
they  hear  Mr.  Lisle  himself  publicly  declaring  that  this  principle  (which 
was  broached  by  one  of  Hodge’s  “ very  few  adherents”  or  dependents) 
excited  universal  indignation  and  disgust?  For  he  exclaimed,  in  open 
court,  where  all  the  principal  white  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  col- 
lected, 41  Is  it  true  that  a man  is  guilty  of  no  greater  offence  in  killing 
his  Negro  than  in  killing  his  dog  ? Not  one  of  you,  who  heard  the  de- 
claration, but  felt  indignant  at  the  assertion.”  “ I would  not,”  says  he, 
11  live  in,  but  hasten  to  quit  any  (nay  this,  my  native)  country,  where,  if 
only  for  a day,  the  philanthropic  principles  of  the  British  law  were  either 
disavowed  or  disregarded.  But,  in  this  country,  this  has  never  been  the 
case.*’  No  ! he  knew  the  indulgent  feelings  of  the  masters  towards  their 
slaves — he  knew,  (as  Dr.  Pinckard  says,)  that 11  the  planters  in  general  are 
humane  and  merciful;”  he  saw  that  the  bare  idea  of  any  one  amongst 
them  disregarding  the  lives  of  the  slaves  excited  in  their  minds  one 
common  feeling  of  astonishment  and  disgust;”  he  agreed,  to  the  fullest 
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extent,  with  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Honford,  who,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, made  the  following  declaration 

“ Gentlemen,  I have  lived  long  enough  in  this  western  part  of  the 
globe,  since  I have  arrived  at  that  mature  period  of  life  which  enables 
me,  with  experience,  to  form  a correct  judgment  on  the  subject;  and  I 
do  most  boldly  affirm,  that  the  slaves  in  these  Colonies  are  at  least  as 
happy  as  the  peasantry  of  England,  where  they  possess  humane  masters. 
No  instance  like  the  present  is  within  the  knowledge  of  man:— this  case, 
for  the  honour  of  the  world,  has  no  parallel ! They  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
an  equal  and  temperate  clime;  the  protection  of  a master;  their  wants 
supplied ; their  grievances  redressed  ; a support  in  infancy,  an  asylum 
in  old  age.  The  dying  parent  leaves  to  its  child  a foster-father ; the 
master  provides  them  house  and  home,  and  their  own  industry  affords 
them  comforts:  acquired  property,  of  a limited  description,  is  held  sacred 
to  themselves  and  their  issue/  In  sickness  they  are  nursed,  nourished, 
and  provided  with  medicalifuid. I have  known  the  native  black  of  the 
Colonies  with  gratitude  speak  of  the  protection  and  kindness  bestowed 
upon  him  and  his  offspring,  from  father,  sou,  and  grandson ; and  with 
satisfaction  and  exultation  count  up  his  own  generations,  and  pride  himself 
on  the  antiquity  of  his  sable  ancestry.” 

The  Editor,  however,  carefully  conceals  all  this  testimony,  which 
would  have  been  so  gratifying  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  feelings  of 
his  readers,  although  he  quotes  the  very  passages  which  almost  imme- 
diately precede  them : and,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  few  would  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  printed  trial,  to  see  how  far  he  was  correct,  he 
declares  that  the  most  formidable  difficulty  which  the  counsel  had  to  con- 
tend with  was,  that  of  convincing  the  jury  that  it  was  a crime  to  kill  their 
slaves'  We  venture  to  predict,  that  the  most  formidable  difficulty,  which 
lie,  and  other  writers  of  his  stamp,  will  henceforward  have  to  contend 
with,  will  be,  that  of  persuading  the  world  of  the  truth  and  candour  of 
their  assertions ! 

Hut  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  climax  of  this  libel.  The  author  of 
it  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  stake  his  whole  character  on  one  last 
desperate  effort  to  traduce  the  colonial  body.  Not  only  has  he  accused 
the  whole  island  of  Tortola  of  conniving  at  Hodge's  crimes  for  four  years ; 
not  only  has  he  asserted  that  **  a strong  prepossession  existed  in  his  fa- 
vour;” not  only  has  he  “ ciiarged  the  West  Indians,  generally,  with  fa- 
vouring such  criminals,  merely  because  they  are  whites,”  and  with 
44  thinking  it  no  greater  offence  to  kill  their  slaves  than  to  kill  their  dqgs,” 
but  he  has  even  declared,  and  so  have  the  Directors  of  the  African  Insti- 
tution, that  “ such  was  the  irritation  * produced  by  the  novel  and  unpre- 
cedented circumstance  of  a white  man  condemned  to  death,  on  account  of 

• We  wish  it  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  this  is  exactly  copied  from 
one  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  African  Institution,  and  that  the  greater 

part  of  the  fourth  number  of  the  “ West  Indian  Sketches,”  which  wc  are  now 
examining,  as  well  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  secoud  number,  are,  word  for 
word,  extracted  from  the  same  source.  Arc  we  not,  then,  justified  in  saying 
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(lie  murder  of  bit  own  slave ; and  lucb  the  dread  of  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  white  population,  for  hit  rescue,  that  Governor  Elliot, 
who  had  judged  it  prudent  to  proceed  to  Tortola,  in  peraoo,  that  he 
might  be  at  hand,  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  felt  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  proclaiming  martial  law,  calling  out  the  Colonial  militia,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  a frigate,  m order  to  awe  the  turbulent 
into  submission.  In  consequence  of  these  measures,  the  threatened  dis- 
turbance was  prevented,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  regularly  exe- 
cuted.” Again,  he  says,  “ Let  us  suppose,  for  a moment,  that  such  atro- 
cities had  been  committed  in  this  country,  as  this  man  was  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of,  how  different  would  have  been  the  prevailing  sentiment 
with  res|>cct  to  the  perpetrator  of  them  I how  different  the  conduct  of  our 
magistrates  and  courts  of  justice ! Here  it  would  have  been  found  difficult 
to  restrain  the  indignation  of  the  public  from  breaking  forth  into  acts  of 
premature  violence ! But,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  white  mob  is  uniformly 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressor;  and  when  this  monster,  Hodge,  is  at 
length  condemned  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  hia  crimes  on  the  scaffold,  the 
Governor  is  obliged  to  repair  to  the  sjrot,  with  an  armed  force,  to  prevent 
a rescue.” 

We  pause  here,  for  a moment,  in  order  that  every  persou  who 

takes  up  this  paper  may  once  more  read  the  lines  just  quoted  from  the 
West  Indian  Sketch ; for  the  more  attentively  they  are  examined,  the 
more  glaring  will  their  malevolence  and  falsity  appear. 

We  might  content  ourselves  with  what  has  already  been  proved 
respecting  the  general  feeling  of  indignation  prevailing  against  Hodge, 
or  we  might  with  confidence  oppose  the  honourable  character  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Tortola,  and  the  respectability  of  the  society,  against  whom 
the  calumny  is  levelled.  But,  in  a case  of  such  deep  importance  as  the 
present  subject,  wc  shall  go  further,  and  convict  this  offender  by  evidence 
of  which  he  himself  will  scarcely  venture  to  question  the  truth. 

So,  then.  Governor  Elliot  called  out  the  militia,  in  order  to  awe  this 
turbulent  white  mob  into  submission  ! he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  spot, 
with  an  armed  force,  to  prevent  a rescue ! and  who  are  this  militia,  and 
this  armed  force?  why,  no  other  than  the  very  white  mob  themselves! 
There  is  not  a white  man  in  Tortola,  of  a certain  age,  (with  a very  few 
exceptions  in  favour  of  those  holding  particular  offices),  but  is  obliged,  by 
law,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  militia,  either  as  an  officer  or  a private,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Yes;  the  white  mob  and  the  militia  are  one  and  the  same; 
and,  as  they  were  the  only  armed  force  in  the  island,  (for  it  apjiears  by 
Governor  Elliot's  letter,  dated  the  28th  March,  1811,  “ that  there  were 
no  regular  troops  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  who  might  be  called  upon,  on 
any  emergency,  to  act  in  support  of  the  civil  power ;”)  they  had  it  all 
to  themselves,  and  might  have  effected  a rescue  without  much  fear  of  op- 
position ! 

A rescue,  indeed  ! The  Editor  of  the  Sketch  must  have  taken  his  readers 

that  the  Directors  of  iliia  Institution  end  the  Editor  of  the  Sketches  ” fe 
baud  in  hand  together  f” 
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to  be  very  ignorant  ot  Colonial  affairs,  if  he  expected  to  impose  upon 
them  by  such  incredible  tales,  which  every  scliool-boy  from  the  Colonies 
could  have  told  him  it  was  perfectly  impossible  should  be  true.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  novel  and  unprecedented  circumstance  of  a white  man  con- 
demned to  death,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  slave,  produced  such 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes,  that  Mr.  Elliot  and  the  legislature 
of  the  island  thought  it  prudent  to  declare  martial  law,  in  order  that  the 
execution  of  Hodge  might  proceed  without  interruption  from  tumult  or 
premature  violence  against  him. 

But  that  facts  may  not  rest  only  on  our  statement,  (though  we  are  vain 
enough  to  think  that  this  would  at  least  countervail  ••  a hundred  general 
assertions”  of  the  Editor)  we  shall  detain  our  readers  yet  a little  while,  to 
lay  before  them  a few  of  those  extracts— from  the  papers  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  has  suppressed  and  concealed. 
Governor  Elliot,  in  bis  dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  says,  " Upon  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  1 fixed  my  head-quarters  at  the  Court  House, 
where  l assembled  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  advice  the 
more  readily,  and  of  acting  with  promptitude  in  case  of  emergency.’’ 
Observe,  he  referred  for  advice  to  the  assembled  Council ; these  white 
planters,  these  Magistrates,  these  Members  of  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
who  connived  at,  and  were  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Hodge,  and  who 
were  going  to  attempt  a rescue ! And  what  was  the  consequence  of  the 
measures  they  recommended  ? Governor  Elliot  says,  " It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  I am  now  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that,  in  consequence  of 
these  measures,  all  the  proceedings  upon  this  melancholy  occasion  were 
conducted  with  perfect  regularity,  and  that  no  disturbance  of  any  kind 
took  place.” 

After  the  execution,  the  militia  (the  white  mob)  were  paraded  by  their 
commanding  officer.  Colonel  Gordon,  and  Governor  Elliot  commanded 
his  thanks  to  be  given  to  them  in  the  following  terms: 

“ General  Orders.  “ Tortola,  8th  May,  1 811. 

“ The  Captain-General  cannot  dismiss  the  militia  without  expressing 
his  sincere  thanks  for  the  alacrity  and  perseverance  with  which  the 
officers  and  privates  have  performed  their  duty,  during  the  painful  pe- 
riod at  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  for  their  services  in  the  support 
of  the  laws  of  their  country,  aud  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and 
tranquillity. 

" The  Captain-General  relies  with  confidence  upon  their  zeal  and 
good  conduct  on  any  future  emergency,  when  they  may  be  required, 
either  to  second  the  civil  power,  or  to  repel  the  attack  of  a foreign 
enemy.” 

If  all  this  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  zealous  and  unanimous  endea- 
vours of  the  island  to  punish  this  unhappy  offender  against  their  laws, 
and  to  enforce  the  penalties  against  cruelty  to  the  slaves;  if  it  can  be  ne- 
cessary still  further  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion,  that  the  white 
mob  intended  t.i  rescue  him  ; hear  the  sentiments  of  His  Koval  Highness 
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the  Prince  Regent,  as  expressed  by  I/>rd  Liverpool  (then  Secretary  ot 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department)  in  his  dispatch  to  Governor  Elliot, 
dated  26th  June,  1811  : — 

u I have  received  the  further  command  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  to  desire  that  you  will  take  an  opportunity  of  publicly  as- 
suring the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  His  Royal 
Highness  has  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  witnessing  their  anxiety  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice ; and  you  will  ac- 
quaint them,  on  the  part  of  His  Royal  Highness,  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness cannot  receive  from  them  a more  flattering  assurance  of  their  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  the  interest  they  feel  in  the  honour  of 
the  British  name,  than  their  anxious  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  that  class  of  beings,  whose  bitter  and  dependent  lot  entitles  them 
to  every  protection  and  support.” 

Our  readers  will  now  judge  for  themselves  how  arrogant  and  daring  are 
the  calumnies  which  are  daily  invented  against  the  Colonial  character. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  there  cannot  be 
•one  who  does  not  feel  disgusted  with  the  falsehoods  we  have  exposed. 
The  British  public  have  too  nice  a sense  of  honour  not  to  despise  an  un- 
truth, particularly  when  the  talismanic  words  “ benevolence  and  huma- 
nity” are  made  the  cloak  of  those  dangerous  designs  which  it  is  intended 
to  uphold.  But  if  any  part  of  our  readers  can  feel  more  abhorrence  than 
another  at  these  calumnies,  we  are  confident  it  must  be  the  Royal  Person 
who  is  President  of  the  African  Institution,  and  most  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  Subscribers.  Their  honourable  minds  must  revolt  from  the  idea 
of  being  by  any  possibility  implicated  in  them,  or  of  being  in  the  least 
degree  accessary  to  the  evils  which  have  and  will  be  the  consequence  of 
them.  We  have  a high  respect  for  the  private  and  public  character  of 
those  distinguished  individuals ; and  we  feel  confident  that  they  will,  in 
future,  he  cautious  how  they  lend  the  authority  of  their  names  to  measures 
which  have  already  produced  so  much  mischief,  by  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  Negroes  against  the  white  inhabitants.  We  shall  only  further  add, 
in  the  words  of  a distinguished  writer  upon  this  subject,  4*  Let,  then, 
those  who  associated  themselves  with  the  African  Institution,  from  the 
best  and  purest  motives,  anrl  whose  rank  and  character  give  a sanction  to 
their  proceedings,  but  who  at  present  are  only  sleeping- partners  in  the 
concern,  open  their  eyes  to  the  manner  in  which  those  specious  men,  who 
direct  its  councils,  have  pursued  their  own  private  objects  of  interest  or 
popularity,  and  perverted  the  influence  of  the  society  to  purposes  so  fo- 
reign to  those  laudable  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  established. 
Let  Parliament,  and  the  public  too,  be  guided  by  reason,  not  led  away 
by  fanaticism.  So  shall  Great  Britain  continue  to  flourish  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  sources  of  wealth  and  |x>wer,  for  which  Buonaparte  sighed, 
amidst  all  his  conquests, — Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce ; #nd  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Indies  be  freed  from  the  dangers  with  which  they 
are  now  menaced  by  the  projects  of  modem  philosophers  and  visionary 
enthusiasts.” 
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WAR  WITH  THE  CHINGALEES. 


BY  C.  C.  WOHLFART,  MAJOR  IN  THE  DITCH  ARMY. 


Translated  from  the  Dutch. 


I Major  Wobtiurt,  the  author  of  the  subjoinnl  Memoir,  was  a native  of  Ornuuy.  who  aftne 
•baring  the  danger*  of  ncverat  cnmp*igo«  in  Europe,  in  the  Austrian  service,  entered  into 
the  aroiy  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  wcut  to  Ceylon.  To  that  Colony,  the  Major, 
like  other  European  officers,  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  hi»  History  of  the  Poli- 
tical State  of  India,  carried  an  habitual  attachment  In  the  German  tactics;  but,  being 
taught,  by  experience,  the  necessity  of  uiodiiyiitg  his  rules  in  conformity  with  the  condi- 
tion of  a new  country,  ami  the  practirrs  «f  a new  enemy,  he  saw  occasion  to  draw  up  a 
distinct  Treatise,  nr  Memoir,  on  Ching-ilec  or  Cingalese  warfare.  If  is  Memoir,,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  was  addressed  to  Governor  Falek,  and  deposited,  in  the  original  Datch, 
among  the  archives  at  Cotomlxi,  where  the  following  translation  vu  made.  Its  length  has 
induced  us  to  divide  it  into  four  nearly  equal  portions,  (or  inscrtiou  ill  thin  and  our  three 
succeeding  Number*. 

The  war,  to  which  Major  Wohlfart's  Memoir  rrfer1,  is  that  which  ended  in  17(55,  (the  |«t  great 
war  of  the  Dutch,  in  Ceylou.)  when  the  city  of  Candy  was  taken  by  the  Europeans,  but 
with  the  same  ultimate  success  as  on  all  former  occasions.] 


To  His  Excellency  the  Honourable  Emanuel  William  Falek,  Counsellor- 
Extraordinary  of  the  Netherlands,  India  Governor  and  Director  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  its  Dependencies. 

HONOURABLE  SIR, — Among  the  duties  of  an  officer,  the  principal 
one  is  to  make  himself  useful  in  the  military  art,  which  he  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  by  diligently  studying  the  theory,  in  order  thereby  to  perfect 
the  practice.  I endeavoured  to  acquit  myself  partly  of  this  duty,  and  the 
last  Chingalee  war  gave  me  sufficient  inducements.  I have  also  partly 
employed  the  time  I could  spare  for  it,  and  nothing  but  an  imagined 
capacity  makes  me  take  the  liberty  of  presenting,  with  much  respect, 
these  few  sheets  to  you.  The  great  obligations  which  you  have  laid  me 
under,  and  a continual  wish  to  fulfil  my  duty,  are  the  real  causes  which 
impel  me  to  attempt  to  lay  this  before  you. 

Your  Excellency’s  generosity  gives  me  hope  that  you  will  not  despise, 
hut  accept,  this  my  offer  of  gratitude ; though  I am  not  unaware  that 
Your  Excellency  will  find  herein  a great  many  errors,  as  well  in  the  lan- 
guage as  in  the  stile,  and  in  my  manner  of  thinking.  I further  beg  leave 
*o  recommend  me  to  Your  Excellency's  inestimable  goodness,  and  have 
Vol.  V— No.  IX.  ' 1 
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tli«  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Honourable  Sir, 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient,  most  faithful,  and  grateful  servant, 

(Signed)  C.  C.  WOI1LFA  RT. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

OBSERVATION'S  OX*  THE  WAK  WITH  THE  CHINGALEES,  AX'D  OX*  THE  CHTNG  I- 
LBES  THEMSELVES. 

t.  Of  the  character  of  the  Chingalces. 

2.  Of  the  artillery  and  arms  of  the  Chingalees. 

3.  Of  the  dispositions  of  the  Chiugalees  against  an  approaching  detach- 
ment. 

4.  Of  the  attempts  of  the  Chingalees  against  a garrison  or  army. 

5.  Of  the  attempts  of  the  Chingalees  against  a detachment  on  its 
return. 

SECOND  SECTION. 

OBSERVATION'S  OX'  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  CHINGALEES,  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
EUROPEAN  TROOPS. 

1.  Of  the  necessary  preparations  for  a campaign. 

2.  Plan  of  the  necessary  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  instruments, 
and  further  equipage  for  a detachment  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  men 
on  an  expedition. 

3.  Of  pontoons  and  ammunition-waggons. 

4.  Of  the  march  of  a detachment ; 1st.  Division  on  the  march  in  ge- 
neral. 2d.  Division  on  the  inarch  in  particular,  a.  Through  forests, 
defiles,  and  plains,  b.  Through  mountains,  or  mountainous  countries, 
r.  Of  marching  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather. 

5.  Of  attacking  batteries,  intrenchmeiits,  &c. 
ti.  Of  crossing  rivers. 

7.  Of  camps,  their  intrenchments,  and  the  general  and  particular  busi- 
ness of  a camp. 

i 8.  Concerning  Ordres  dc  Battaile,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  required 
here,  in  some  future  occurrences. 


FIRS  T SECTION. 

OBSERVATION'S  ON  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  CHINGALEES,  AND  ON  THE  CHINGA- 
LEES THEMSELVES. 


/.  Of  the  Character  of  the  Chingalees. 

§.  I.  PREVIOUS  to  our  forming  an  idea  of  the  ability  of  the  enemy  (b 
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any  attempt,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will  conduct  himself  in  of- 
fensive and  defensive  cases;  and  previous  to  our  concerting  measures, 
which  will  be  required  to  be  taken  by  us,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  know 
the  character  of  the  enemy*,  and  that  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  with 
sedateness  in  making  a plan.  It  is  probable  (hat  we  should  not  so  easily 
commit  such  gross  mistakes  as  ordinarily  take  place,  if  the  execution  of 
our  plans  were  conducted  with  prudence,  and  without  fear,  which  last  occa- 
sions a continual  inquietude,  and  puts  us  in  a consternation  at  the  least 
occurrence. 

§ 2.  It  appears  from  the  character  of  the  Chingalees,  that  they  are  not 
born  for  war,  at  least  not  to  stand  against  good  soldiers;  for  two  of  the 
principal  qualities  in  a soldier  are  ordinarily  wanting  in  them : that  is, 
confidence  and  courage,  as  well  in  their  officers  as  in  their  privates,  either 
in  attacking  or  in  defending  of  themselves,  which  is,  by  a great  many 
occurrences  in  the  last  war,  sufficiently  proved  ; for,  although  they  dare 
venturi  to  attack  a small  detachment  with  a great  force,  they  will  never 
conquer  when  their  enemy  is  prudent  and  steady.  It  is  in  the  same 
manner  with  their  defence ; their  strongest  battery,  beset  with  a great 
force,  will  not  make  head,  if  but  attacked  with  good  judgment,  wants 
confidence,  countenance,  and  courage. 

§ 3.  The  Chingalees,  however,  are  not  deficient ; they  have  a good  and 
natural  understanding,  and  weigh  reasons  well  and  cunningly ; but  in 
the  execution  of  their  resolutions  they  are  lingering.  Urey  are  haughty 
and  cruel  against  the  conquered,  but  cowardly  in  an  action,  and  never 
capable  of  an  attempt  of  consequence ; or,  their  enemy  must  be  without 
judgment  or  presence  of  mind,  and  let  themselves  be  intimidated  by  their 
cries,  firings,  and  threatenings,  or  deceived  by  their  great  and  fair  pro- 
mises. For  those  that  believe  in  them  are  certainly  deceived ; because, 
while  they  are  making  the  greatest  and  fairest  promises,  only  to  induce  a 
detachment  to  abandon  its  station,  or  surrender  to  them,  they  swear  within 
themselves  to  kill  every  one  that  may  happen  to  fall  into  their  hands,  or  to 
put  them  into  a miserable  captivity  ; which  last  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  surrender  of  Hangwelle,  and  the  captured  detachment  at  Tangale. 

§ 4.  When  they  perceive  that  a detachment  is  immovable,  or  do  not 
care  for  their  great  strength  or  their  threatenings ; or  when  they  are  at  a 
loss,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  they  will  then,  either  by  sending  envoys,  or 
olas,  under  pretence  of  negociating,  endeavour  to  gain  time ; in  order  to 
put  themselves  in  a better  state  of  defence,  to  execute  any  other  inten- 
tion, or  to  spy  the  situation  and  the  strength  of  their  enemy. 

§ 5.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  that  an  officer  do  arm  himself  with  pru- 
dence, and  that  he  consider  the  Chingalees  not  only  as  a cowardly  enemy , 
hut  also  as  one  possessed  of  a good  ami  natural  understanding,  supported 
by  the  greatest  subtlety  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  as  one  able  to  form  plans 


* See  Trail*  des  Eludes,  par  M.  Rubin,  tom.  iv,  p.  ins;  llssai  aur  la 
Science  de  la  Guerre,  partir  I,  Inin,  i,  p.  tea  ; and  Comic  dc  Save,  Rcrrnre, 
tom.  ii,  chap,  i,  p.  lay. 
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for  his  defence,  or  for  attacking  his  enemy,  and  encouraged,  by  the  tnulli- 
tude  of  his  people,  to  venture  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  while  lie 
knows  very  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  imprudence  and  consterna- 
tion of  his  adversary.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  take  care  not  to  sutler  the 
least  appearance  of  consternation  or  embarrassment,  or  he  will  be  undone, 
and  the  smallest  advantage  will  make  them  bold  to  venture  more. 

§ 0.  It  is  probable,  that  through  the  continual  warfare  with  the  Euro- 
peans, the  Chingalees  will  not  hereafter  be  so  timid  ; and  it  will  be  found 
that  their  plans  for  erecting  of  batteries,  making  intrenchments,  and  closing 
of  the  passes,  will  be  formed  with  a better  judgment  than  at  present : 
nay,  their  enemies  will  not  be  safe  even  in  their  own  camps. 

//.  Of  the  Artillery  and  Arms  of  the  Chingalees, 

§ 1.  The  nature  of  the  artillery,  arms,  and  the  things  relative  thereto, 
used  in  defence  of  an  attack,  may  be  judged  uf  after  the  character  of  an 
enemy. 

§ 2.  The  Chingalees  make  use  of  guns  of  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch 
calibre ; the  loading  powder  is  in  a cartridge  of  linen,  and  the  balls  arc 
thrown  into  the  gun  loose ; they  are  forged,  and  consequently,  can  never 
be  round:  besides,  they  know  not  how  to  make  use  of  these  guns  with  good 
effect;  they  are  usually  so  unfortunate  as  to  loose  them  when  vigorously 
attacked,  and  therefore  they  make  use  of  an  easier  kind  of  artillery,  called 
jinjals  or  grasshopper-pieces,  which  are  nothing  else  than  musketoons 
placed  upon  a log  of  wood,  with  two  feet  and  long  tails;  to  director  point 
(hem,  they  sometimes  make  use  of  a prong,  or  else  take  them  by  their  tails. 
They  always  carry  along  with  them  a good  number  of  these  guns,  of  dif- 
ferent calibres,  to  half  a pound  or  something  more,  according  to  the  facility 
of  transport.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  mere  ill-luck  to  be  killed  by  a ball 
discharged  from  this  sort  of  gun,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  ball  can  go 
strait,  as  the  gun  moves  on  firing,  whether  it  stands  upon  a prong  or  is 
held  fast,  on  account  of  there  being  no  sufficient  resistance  from  behind. 
They  may,  however,  be  of  use  at  their  batteries,  because  they  build  them 
in  the  manner  of  storeys,  placing  the  jinjals  always  on  the  lowest 
storey  ; whereby,  iu  case  we  do  not  march  with  prudence,  and  try  to 
watch  by  the  light  whence  their  fire  is  coming,  some  of  the  men  may  easily 
be  wounded  or  killed. 

§ 3.  To  their  artillery  belongs  also  another  kind  of  gnns,  or  rather 
wooden  guns,  which  they  make  of  a piece  of  hollowed  tree,  strongly- 
wrapped  round  with  rattan.  The  length  of  one,  which  we  found,  was  between 
four  and  six  feet,  and  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  calibre.  They  load  their 
guns  half-way  with  powder,  pieces  of  iron,  and  stones ; they  never  place 
these  guns  at  their  batteries,  for  fear  of  their  bursting,  but  always  near  a 
pass  hard  by  one  of  their  batteries ; in  order,  by  firing  a broadside,  to 
throw  the  enemy  into  confusion.  These  guns  are  ordinarily  placed  in  the 
jungles,  directed  to  the  passes,  and  tied  fast  to  small  poles ; they  arc 
lighted  by  a train  of  powder;  this  train  begins  at  the  touch-hole,  and  goes 
as  far  as  three  or  four  feet,  in  a wooden  lube;  carefully  covered  at  the  end 
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is  a burning  match,  fastened  to  a stick,  which  is  again  lied  with  a rope, 
the  end  of  which  goes  into  the  jungle,  and  which  is  drawn  by  a rattan  to 
cause  the  fall  of  the  match  on  the  train  of  powder,  and  so  tires  the  guu. 
The  van-guard  and  the  side  patroles  may  discover  these  stratagems,  it' 
they  pay  attention  to  see,  whether  at  the  sides,  or  in  the  jungle,  they  can 
luid  places  where  the  jungles  have  been  cut  away,  as  these  guns  are  usually 
placed  near  such  a spot,  or  near  a hedge;  but  there  is  no  example  in 
which  such  a gun  has  ever  caused  much  loss,  and  those  which  we  have 
found  were  still  loaded. 

§ 3.  There  Ls  something  else  which  belongs  to  their  artillery,  and 
which  may  be  taken  among  their  fireworks  ; that  is,  their  rockets.  They 
are  of  iron,  and  six  inches  and  a half  long,  and  tw  o inches  in  diameter, 
hollow  at  the  bottom,  something  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, filled  with  a certain  composition  of  powder,  &c. ; the  upper- 
most part  is  not  hollow  till  about  half  an  inch,  in  order  to  be  heavier  in 
its  fall.  These  rockets  are  tied  fast  to  sticks  of  six  feet  long,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick ; the  beginning  of  the  hollow  is  closed  with  a small 
stopple,  but  they  are  of  no  use,  as  in  throwing  them  on  an  approaching 
enemy,  they  make  such  a noise  that  we  may  see  and  avoid  them  ; be- 
sides, they  do  not  understand  how  to  direct  them. 

§ 4.  They  never  take  mortars  with  them  to  the  field,  although  some 
hav  e been  found  in  Candy,  which  they  certainly  made  themselves  masters 
of  at  flangwelle  or  Matura.  It  is  possible  that  they  do  not  take  such 
artillery  with  them,  because  they  do  not  know'  the  use  of  them,  or  how 
to  fill  the  bombs  and  direct  them;  though  it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
artillery  to  keep  off  an  enemy,  or  to  dislodge  him  from  a battery. 

§ 5.  They  make  use  of  muskets  with  much  more  effect,  and  though  they 
look  very  bad,  they  shoot  with  them  accurately.  They  likewise  have  the 
advantage  of  aiming  with  their  muskets,  while  hid  in  the  jungles,  or  behind 
a rock  or  hedge.  The  barrel  of  a Chingalee  musket  is  usually  long,  but 
of  small  calibre ; they  make  use  of  little  powder,  so  that  a shot,  discharged 
from  a small  distance,  is  scarcely  heard  ; yet  these  guns  carry  the  ball  far, 
because  the  whole  of  the  loading  takes  fire  in  the  barrel  itself,  and  con- 
sequently drives  the  ball  out  from  the  barrel  with  full  force,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  a short  barrel  of  great  calibre;  particularly  when  the  object 
is  at  considerable  distance,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  powder  is  thrown  out 
without  having  taken  fire,  by  which  the  shot  loses  its  force.  They  usually 
take  powder  with  them,  in  bamboos,  small  cases,  or  cartridges  of  linen. 
Their  balls  are  of  iron,  and  forged,  and  very  few  of  lead.  For  want  of 
flints,  they  make  use  of  pebbles,  and  for  want  of  balls,  they  often  use 
pieces  of  iron  from  one  to  three  inches  long. 

§ 6.  For  their  arms  and  weapons  belong  further,  bows  and  arrows, 
w hich  they  used  in  the  last  war  *,  and  pikes  and  swords,  both  which  are 
of  no  consequence,  as  they  are  not  fit  for  use,  and  there  is  n6  account  of 

* According  to  report,  this  wan  done  by  the  Wcdass  [Vrdahs,  or  Bcdaln  j] 
of  which  people  the  Chingnlees  had  a small  corps. 
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their  ever  having  made  any  stand  with  them  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
With  charged  bayonets,  or  that  they  attacked  an  enemy  with  those  weapons. 
None  but  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  captured,  have  to  fear  from 
their  swords ; pikes  and  swords  are  only  used  by  the  effective  Lascoreens. 
These  are  all  the  particulars  that  can  be  given  of  the  Chingalee  artillery 
and  arms. 

lit.  Of  the  Dispositions  of  the  Ckingaiets  against  an  approaching  De- 
tachment. 

§ 1.  The  third  object  which  an  officer  is  to  have  in  view,  is  to  learn 
the  ordinary  disposition  of  an  enemy  in  an  offensive  or  defensive  state, 
against  which  he  is  previously  to  concert  measures,  in  order  not  to  be  at 
a loss  on  some  occurrences,  which,  with  respect  to  the  Chingalees,  will 
not  occasion  much  trouble.  It  will  be  sufficient,  when  an  officer  gets 
a knowledge  of  their  manners  of  acting  in  the  field,  and  that  with  tran- 
quillity and  presence  of  mind. 

§ 2.  Very  little  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  division  of  their  troops, 
or  the  forming  of  their  army.  Every  one  of  their  Dessaves  sends  an 
order  to  his  subjects  to  appear,  either  with  or  without  arms,  and  they 
are  also  to  bring  their  provisions  along  with  them.  They  are  then 
divided  as  their  chiefs  think  proper.  They  have  several  irregular  corps 
amongst  their  troops,  and  the  slavish  subordination  which  the  courtiers, 
as  well  as  the  common  people,  are  subject  to,  is  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  this  large  body  in  restraint,  and  compels  them  to  their  duties  *. 
If  three  thousand  men  make  their  appearance,  there  will  be  scarcely 
five  hundred  persons  with  arms ; the  remainder  is  only  to  enlarge  the 
multitude,  and  to  intimidate  their  enemies,  and  the  most  part  of  them 
coolies. 

§ 3.  Their  greatest  care  is  to  cover  themselves  from  the  attack  of  an 
approaching  army ; they  beset  all  passes,  great  and  small,  with  out- 
guards,  who  hide  themselves  in  the  jungles,  or  behind  a hedge.  The 
sentries  stand  or  lie  covered  on  some  heights,  rocks,  or  trees,  and  give 
a sign  to  the  out-guards  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  who  then  fire 
some  shots  and  retire,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  thickest  forest,  or  the 
nearest  hedge  or  battery. 

§ 4.  These  kind  of  entrenchments  serve  rather  for  the  purposes  of 
ambush  than  for  an  open  defence  against  an  enemy,  which  however 
they  might  very  easily  do,  if  they  did  not  immediately  loose  all  cou- 
rage ; for  their  batteries  are  usually  so  strongly  built,  that  a small  num- 
ber of  brave  troops  will  be  able  to  withstand  and  defeat  a large  number 
of  their  enemy. 

§ 5.  The  natural  surface  of  the  country'  shows,  from  itself,  where 
they  ought  to  make  such  intrenchments,  of  which  they  sometimes  know 


• In  Knox’s  Account  of  Ceylon,  book  ii,  c.  vi.  p.  so,  may  be  found  a c]  CM  rip- 
lion  at  large  of  the  Chingalee  army. 
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how  to  take  advantage.  In  the  last  war,  they  forgot  to  defend  the  most 
difficult  passes,  which  with  very  little  trouble  might  have  been 
rendered  inaccessible,  or  at  least  very  dangerous.  Amongst  those 
passes,  those  near  Gallekettery  and  Kereghama  may  be  reckoned  at 
two  of  the  principal  ones  in  the  route  to  Candy  *. 

§ IS.  To  go  to  Gallekettery,  wc  were  obliged  to  ford  a river  full  of 
rocks,  where  almost  every  pace  was  dangerous,  until  we  reached  the  foot  of 
a very  steep  and  high  mountain,  which  we  were  to  ascend  through  a nar- 
row path  in  the  middle,  as  we  discovered  no  other  passage.  The 
mountains  and  both  sides  of  the  river  were  overgrown  with  very  thick 
trees,  and  they  had  sufficient  time  to  cut  them  down,  and  lay  them  in 
our  way ; they  had,  for  that  purpose,  set  up,  in  the  river,  three  hedges, 
one  behind  another,  and  had  also  cut  down  some  large  trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  But  all  this  did  not  prevent  the  detachment  chasing  them 
away  from  behind  the  hedges,  ascending  the  mountain  and  the  wails, 
and  taking  their  guns.  If,  behind  the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down, 
they  had  placed  a number  of  men,  and  made  them  fire  continually  upon 
us,  it  would  have  caused  us  great  trouble,  and  the  loss  of  many  men. 

§ 7.  The  road  to  Kereghama  was  not  less  dangerous : we  had  to 
ascend  a steep  mountain  of  large  rocks,  and  they  offered  no  resistance 
at  all : here  we  found  nothing  but  an  old  battery.  The  detachment 
that  was  to  occupy  this  mountain  ascended  the  dangerous  rocks  by 
night,  and  encamped  not  far  off  from  the  Chingalees,  who  abandoned 
the  place  the  next  morning.  They  had  here  a sufficiency  of  large 
stones,  to  roll  down  and  bruize  the  heads  of  the  approaching  troops. 

§ 8.  The  Chingalees  usually  construct  their  batteries  at  the  turning  of 
a road,  either  on  a plain  road,  on  a mountain,  or  along  a river,  in  order 
to  alarm  an  approaching  detachment  by  a sudden  and  general  fire. 

§ 9.  There  is  a difference  between  their  hedges  and  batteries  ; the 
hedges  are  made  of  a double  row  of  piles  rammed  in  the  ground,  and 
with  fascines  filled  with  sand ; they  have  embrasures  for  sprinkhaaus 
and  muskets,  about  six  feet  and  a half  high,  and  two  feet  broad.  On 
the  contrary,  their  batteries  are  made  in  an  extraordinary  way;  they 
are  either  walled  or  built  of  timber,  and  filled  up  with  sand.  They 
make  the  first  at  those  places  w here  they  can  do  it ; building  them  with 
clay  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  making  them  proportionate  to  the 
height  of  the  jinjals  they  intend  to  make  use  of.  In  the  upper  part 
they  make  embrasures  for  their  fusees,  and  they  cover  the  place  with 
buffaloe-thoms  f,  to  prevent  climbing  up.  They  build  the  second  with 
high  and  thick  trees,  which  are  found  about  the  place,  which  in  length 
they  closely  join  to  each  other,  and  in  the  breadth  tie  fast  with  rattan, 

• The  placet  themselves  are  but  two  yputi  of  ground,  inclosed  will*  high 
square  walls,  each  with  two  gates  at  either  side,  and  with  embrasures  for  guns; 
they  are  situated  three  hours'  march  Irotn  each  other,  and  have  the  appcarauce 
of  forts  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Camliun  graveta  [limits  or  boundaries]. 

t A kind  of  thorn,  of  which  the  points  art  very  hard  and  sharp,  anil  which 
wounds  dangerously. 
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from  four  to  six  feel  distant,  tilling  the  room  between  them  with  sand, 
stones,  and  limber,  and  hung  about  before  with  buffaloe-thorns,  while 
the  inside  is  pretty  well  made  for  their  infantry  and  artillery.  The 
sprinkhaim  are  placed  at  the  bottom  ; and  about  four  feet  above  ground 
they  make  a scatfold,  nay,  sometimes  two  scaffolds  between  the  space 
of  four  or  live  feet.  Their  men  are  placed  on  these  scaffolds,  who 
lying  down,  fire  through  the  embrasures,  as  well  with  their  muskets  as 
with  their  jinjals,  never  presenting  themselves,  like  the  Euro- 
peans, on  the  parapets.  The  embrasures  for  their  artillery  are  just 
contrary  to  ours;  broad  at  the  inside,  and  narrow  at  the  ontside,  but 
those  for  their  muskets  are  like  ours. 

§ 10.  Those  firing  with  muskets  do  not  stir  off  their  place,  but 
deliver  their  muskets  to  their  comrades,  who  immediately  give  them 
other  loaded  ones  in  their  place. 

§11.  To  secure  themselves  from  bombs,  they  build  in  the  inside 
a kind  of  roof  of  good  timber,  to  the  ground,  that  the  bombs  may  roll 
down. 

§ 12.  As  the  situation  is  favourable,  they  know  how  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  side  paths,  by  building  batteries  on  the  heights,  situated 
near  to  them  ; and  when  a path  is  near  a river,  where  they  fear  that  a 
detachment  may  cross  over,  they  endeavour  to  prevent  their  fording  bv 
the  erection  of  such  entrenchments.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  that  an 
officer  be  circumspect,  in  order  not  to  be  taken  between  two  fires. 

§ 13.  To  making  the  approach  and  taking  of  their  batteries  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible,  they  lace  them  w ith  branches  of  the  aforesaid  bulfaloe- 
thorns,  from  the  outside.  Close  to  their  batteries  they  also  lay  cal- 
trops, which  they  make  of  pieces  of  bamboo,  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
long,  placing  them  in  holes  from  *ix  to  twelve  inches  deep,  covered 
w ith  leaves. 

§ 14.  Besides  the  batteries  and  the  hedges,  which  they  make  to  stop 
the  passes,  they  also  cut  dow  n large  trees  or  close  them  with  branches 
of  thorns ; this  may  particularly  be  expected  in  narrow  passes  or 
defiles*:  they  also  break  down  all  bridges  over  rivers. 

§ 15.  And  lastly,  they  endeavour  to  hinder  the  march  of  a detach- 
ment by  firing  on  it,  concealed  in  jungles,  or  from  behind  rocks. 
It  happens  but  seldom  that  they  dare  to  show  themselves  in  a plain, 
but  one  instance  occurring  in  the  last  war  (near  Concadda  and  Hoo- 
hoomy),  and  then  they  were  necessitated  to  it  f . But,  as  soon  as  they 

• The  worst  thing  is,  llmt  they  cut  large  trees  in  such  a wny  that  they 
remain  standing,  hut  may  easily  be  pushed  down,  which  they  do  when  they 
perceive  that  a detachment,  or  a number  of  the  enemy,  is  passing  by  them. 

f A number  of  Chingultcs,  joined  by  a number  of  sepoy  deserters,  Europeans 
and  Malays,  opposed  themselves,  at  Conraddu,  against  the  detachment  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Duflo,  (who  had  orders  In  draw  a cordon  nl»out  that  pi  are, 
lo  protect  the  cinnamon  peelers)  j and  another  body  of  Chingalers,  under  the 
command  of  the  first  Adigar  (as  reported),  ventured  to  resist  the  van-guard, 
under  the  ordi  is  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  tVcescI,  consisting  of  the  company 
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perceive  tiiat  one  does  not  care  for  them,  but  that  we  proceed  to  the 
attack  with  vigour,  they  immediately  leave  the  held  and  fly  to  the 
jungles,  with  which  all  the  plains  are  surrounded. 

§ Id.  These  are  the  principal  modes  of  defence,  by  which  the  Chin- 
galees  endeavour  to  prevent  the  advance  of  an  enemy’s  detachment, 
and  to  frustrate  its  designs  in  every  respect. 


IV.  Of  the  A Item  pit  of  the  Chingalees  against  a Garrison,  an  Army,  4r. 

§ 1.  The  Chingalees  will  not  so  easily  venture  to  attack  a corps  or 
detachment  which  is  daily  moving  forward,  but  they  will  do  their 
best  to  alarm  it  by  an  attack  when  in  garrison,  or  at  a post,  in  order  to 
dislodge  it. 

§ 2.  Their  principal  view  is  to  be  masters  of  the  environs,  and  they 
will,  for  that  purpose,  do  every  thing  in  their  power;  namely,  destroy 
the  nearest  places,  drive  away  the  cattle,  and  close  the  passages.  They 
will  try  to  effect  these  objects  by  bodies  of  men  wandering  about,  as  if 
forming  a cordon  or  an  intrenchment.  This  pretended  cordon  ex- 
tended, the  last  time,  from  the  road  of  Sangcrankatty  to  the  river  Con- 
tresale ; they  did  the  same  at  Goenawilla,  drawing  a cordon  from  that 
place  to  Etamby,  or  three  hours  and  a half  from  that  place. 

§ 3.  The  out-guards  are  always  the  most  exposed  to  their  attacks. 
As  soon  as  a detachment  advances,  they  immediately  take  to  flight ; 
but  the  detachment  returning  back,  they  will  follow  it  again. 

§ 4.  The  Chingalees  always  attack  by  day,  and,  if  they  do  it  by 
night,  it  is  merely  to  alarm  a detachment  and  cause  trouble,  but  never 
with  any  real  intention. 

§ 5.  When  they  make  an  attack,  they  usually  fire  on  the  out-guards 
from  several  sides,  in  order  to  confound  them.  Should  we  not  be  cir- 
cumspect enough  to  put  strong  out-guards  at  the  nearest-situated  heights, 
they  will  raise  batteries  there,  to  disturb  a detachment  as  much  as  pos- 
sible *. 

§ 0.  A careful  officer  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  attacks  of  the 
Chingalees  arc  not  made  without  deliberation,  a natural  judgment,  and 
a flood  plan.  Their  attempts  against  the  garrison  of  Candy  may  serve 
as*  proof  thereof;  for,  after  having  strongly  attacked  the  out-guards  on  a 
cert  in  day,  and  thereby  compelled  the  few  healthy  men  composing 
the  etachment  to  divide  themselves  and  assist  those  at  the  out-guards  ; 
they  ventured  to  assault  the  place  from  behind,  and  to  penetrate,  if 
possible,  into  Candy,  and  to  attack  in  the  rear  the  garrison,  who  were 
busily  employed  with  their  enemies  in  front.  For  this  purpose,  they 

of  chasseurs  amt  one  company  of  Malays,  but,  though  superior  in  point  of 
number,  they  were  put  to  flight  at  both  places,  with  great  loss  of  men. 

* This  circumspection  is,  beyond  contradiction,  the  means  by  which  they 
saved  Candy,  the  garrison  not  haviug  been  able  to  defend  it,  as  plainly  ap. 
pears  from  tbe  ground. plan  of  that  city. 

Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  K 
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descended  l lie  liiU  beliind  the  palace  with  loud  cries,  part  of  them  en- 
deavouring to  get  over  the  palace  walla,  and  another  part  to  come 
through  the  ordinary  way  ; hut  a few  sick  Europeans,  who  were  left  in 
the  barracks,  assisted  by  the  officers’  attendants,  and  headed  by  a 
brave  officer,  chased  the  wltole  troop  back  to  the  hill,  followed  them 
to  its  summit,  and  took  post  there. 

§ 7.  A second  example  may  be  found  in  the  attack  of  Negumbo,  and 
plainly  proves  that  the  Chingalees  will  dare  attempt  something  against 
a garrison,  in  which  they  do  not  want  courage  and  resolution.  The  gar- 
rison of  Negumbo  not  being  able  to  defend  the  place  against  them, 
they  advanced  by  little  and  little,  till  half  an  hour  of  that  place,  where 
they  commenced  drawing  a line  from  the  sea-shore  through  the  gar- 
dens, to  die  length  of  one  hour,  whereby  they  seemed  to  have  block- 
aded the  fort.  From  this  line  they  advanced,  by  raising  several  bat- 
teries, till  they  arrived  behind  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  But  a 
courageous  officer  having  got  the  command  of  the  place,  the  Chinga- 
lees  were  on  a sudden  chased  away  from  their  retrenchments,  and,  in 
a few  days  more,  the  environs  of  Negumbo  were  also  abandoned  by 
their  troops,  and  the  passages  safe.  In  their  intrenebmeuts  was  found 
a kind  of  basket,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  broad, 
which  they  had  certainly  made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  batteries  with 
them. 

§ 8.  At  Candy,  they  employed  fascines,  made  of  straw,  behind 
which  they  lay  and  fired,  and  which  they  afterwards  rolled  along,  in- 
tending to  approach  the  out-guards  with  them.  These  fascines  were  of 
long  turned  straw  trusses,  closely  wrapped  in  a round  form,  and  suffi- 
cient to  keep  01T  a musket  bullet ; but  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  these  fascines  without  ouce  using  them. 

§ 9.  They  will  endeavour  to  do  as  much  harm  as  possible  to  a de- 
tachment that  is  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  to  kill  cattle,  or  get  paddy ; 
nay,  they  will  closely  follow  it  till  near  the  camp.  The  officer  com- 
manding such  a detachment  must,  therefore,  keep  his  men  together, 
and  return  in  good  order ; if  not,  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  many  men, 
and  of  being  thrown  into  considerable  difficulty. 

y.  Of  the  Attempts  of  the  Chingaleci  uguiiuta  Detachment  on  its  Return. 

§ 1.  The  trouble  which  the  Chingalees  endeavour  to  cause  to  a re- 
turning army,  consists ; first,  in  closing  the  passages,  and  second,  in 
following  it  in  the  rear,  and  on  both  sides. 

§ 2 The  rear-guard  is  most  exposed  to  their  attacks,  as  they  some- 
times venture  to  attack  it  when  passing  a defile  or  other  narrow  passage, 
for  in  plains  they  keep  at  a good  distance. 

§ 3.  By  a detachment  going  through  a defile,  they  take  advantage  of 
the  nearest-situated  heights,  and  fire  on  them  ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  do  so  on  the  rear-guard,  pressing  on  them  as  close  as  their  courage 
will  permit. 

§ 4.  They  are  always  bolder  against  a returning  detachment  than 
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against  a inarching  up  one,  imagining  that  the  return  march  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  (tit,  notwithstanding  they  have  iiad  many  proofs  to  the 
contrary. 

§ 5.  They  run  away  from  their  batteries  on  the  roads,  as  well  for  a 
retreating  as  for  an  approaching  detachment,  of  which  the  detachment 
returning  from  Roeanelle  to  Sitavacha,  under  the  orders  of  Major 
Bishoif,  had  a full  proof  in  the  year  1761.  The  distance  between  those 
two  places  was  four  hours,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  said  space  was  a very 
difficult  passage.  The  full  strength  of  the  detachment  was  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  men,  and  they  were  incumbered  with  the  charge  of 
one  hundredand  fifty  men,  sick  and  wounded.  The  Chingalces  could, 
on  the  contrary,  employ  the  whole  of  their  strength,  and  they  had  about 
four  days’  time  to  reach  the  passages,  and  intrench  themselves ; of  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage. 

§ 6.  In  a defile,  or  rather  in  a hole  full  of  rocks,  through  which  ran 
the  road,  they  made  two  small  batteries,  and  on  a hill  commanding  this 
road  they  made  two  other  batteries,  from  which  they  could  tire  on  the 
approaching  detachment  from  their  front.  At  the  leftside,  they  made  a 
battery  at  the  foot  of  another  hill,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  river  were 
likewise  two  batteries,  made  to  fire  on  the  detachment  from  the  side. 
Besides  that,  there  was  another  passage  up  the  mountain,  w Inch  they 
closed  by  making  a high  and  strong  hedge,  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain. 

§ 7.  The  place  being  thus  situated,  with  a small  plain  between  the 
riser  and  the  heights*,  surrounded  by  intrcnchments,  and  the  detach- 
ment being  pressed  by  them  in  the  rear,  they  could,  with  a small  num- 
ber of  men,  do  considerable  mischief  to  a much  greater  corps  than 
ours.  But,  two  or  three  bombs  being  thrown,  and  the  van-guard 
attacking  them  at  a place  which  was  discovered  in  the  front,  the  Chin- 
galees  made  a general  discharge  from  their  batteries,  and  quitted  the 
place  with  as  much  speed  as  possible. 

§ 8.  On  the  detachments  breaking  up  from  Candy,  they,  in  the  first 
day’s  march,  were  obliged  to  go  through  such  dangerous  and  trouble- 
seme  roads,  that  the  Chingalees  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  cut 
down  trees,  &c.  but  contented  themselves  with  opposing  the  retreat  by 
attacking  the  detachment  in  the  front,  firing  from  bath  sides,  and  l>y 
charging  it  in  the  rear.  But  the  courage  and  unanimity  shown  by  the 
leaders  of  these  two  corps  -f,  frustrated  their  attempts,  and  they  were 
soon  dislodged  from  the  heights  they  occupied  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  by  which  the  rear-guard  was  at  liberty  to  oppose  them. 

§ This  is  all  that  can  be  briefly  said  of  the  Cbingalee  warriors.  Let 
them  not  only  be  considered  as  cowardly,  but  as  dangerous  enemies, 

• This  is  a branch  of  the  river  going  through  Situvacha,  and  discharging 
itself  below  Awisawellc,  iu  the  river  of  Hangwclle. 

t It  is  an  extraordinary  case,  that  both  these  officers,  Majors  [ ram  kena  and 
Dufla,  conducted  themselves  so  uniformly  on  this  occasion,  as  both  of  Ifiem 
were  of  equal  rank. 
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as  they  sometimes  well  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of 
their  country  ; and  as  subtility  and  a natural  judgment  fill  the  places 
of  stedfastness  and  courage  with  them. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  CHINGAEEES,  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
EUROPEAN  TROOPS. 


I.  Of  the  Necessary  Preparation  for  a Campaign. 

§ I . The  local  circumstances  of  the  country  prescribes  the  rules  and 
the  arrangements  which  are  necessary  with  respect  to  the  troops,  the 
necessary  artillery,  ammmunition,  provision,  and  equipage,  at  the  time 
of  opening  of  the  campaign. 

§ 2.  Although  much  dcpendance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  seasons 
in  this  country,  experience  has  shown,  that  the  space  between  the  15th 
of  December  and  the  15th  of  April  is  the  best  adapted  for  opening  a 
campaign ; as,  during  that  period,  there  is  very  little  rain  falling,  which 
is  the  greatest  incommodity  fora  marching  or  an  incamped  army;  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior,  where  the  rivers  swell  with  uncommon  rapidity, 
and  the  roads  are  soon  rendered  unfit,  by  which  a corps  is  subject  to 
many  disagreeable  consequences. 

§ 3.  Notwithstanding  Europeans  are  the  best  troops  to  trust  in  and 
to  command,  experience  has  however  taught,  that  their  number  in  the 
field  must  be  as  small  as  possible ; partly  because  the  incumbrance  of 
the  necessary  things  for  them  makes  the  transport  much  greater,  and 
the  march  much  more  troublesome,  and  partly  because  no  great  num- 
ber of  them  is  wanted  for  such  an  expedition.  Part  of  the  men  may  be 
spared,  to  be  of  use  to  an  army  on  any  other  occasion,  either  to  rein- 
force, if  required,  or  to  relieve  the  sick  or  wounded,  or  otherwise. 

§ 4.  Among  the  native  troops,  the  Malays  are  the  best  in  the  field, 
for  they  are  accustomed  to  ramble  in  forests  and  mountains,  and  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  marching,  either  in  the  sun  or  rain  ; besides,  their 
baggage  is  very  little  incumbrance,  they  content  themselves  with  coarse 
food,  and,  therefore,  want  no  great  transport,  and  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  brave  soldiers,  when  led  on  by  a good  commander. 

§ 5.  Although  the  Sepoys  stationed  in  Candy  behaved  themselves 
well,  and  attended  to  their  duty,  they  were  not,  however,  able  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  and  of  an  encampment,  even  in  good 
weather,  much  less  in  bad,  or  in  rainy  and  cold  weather ; they  are 
also  much  more  encumbered  with  baggage.  A Malay  is  always  easier 
equipped,  and  (except  his  wife,  if  it  be  permitted  to  take  her  with  him,) 
the  most  dear  thing  to  him  is  a lighting-cock,  the  transport  of  which  is 
his  most  anxious  care.  It  has  likewise  appeared,  that  considerable 
lime  is  necessary  to  accustom  the  Sepoy  to  be  steady,  and  they  had, 
certainly  not  without  reason,  a bad  opinion  of  their  bravery  at  the  com- 
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menceraent  of  the  war.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Malays  being  placed 
under  the  command  of  a gallant  officer,  conducted  themselves  always 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  brave  soldiers. 

§ 6.  The  number  of  Europeans  will  be  sufficient,  when  their  strength, 
in  a detachment,  amounts  to  one  third  part,  while  two  thirds  is  com- 
posed of  Malays. 

§ 7.  It  will  be  much  to  the  ease  of  a detachment  on  march,  when 
the  men  are  lightly  equipped,  as  well  in  arms  as  in  their  regimentals ; for 
a few  things  cause  the  soldier  great  inconvenience  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly when  the  march  be  with  some  speed,  and  with  short  stops, 
which  is  here  very’  necessary,  to  allow  the  enemy  no  time  to  intrench 
themselves,  and  to  shut  up  the  passages. 

§ 8.  An  European  soldier  had  better  divest  himself  of  the  sabre  which 
he  ordinarily  uses,  as  this  greatly  hinders  him  on  his  march,  and  is  of 
little  use.  A dagger,  on  the  other  hand,  will  do  much  better,  and 
enable  him  to  cut  the  hedges ; nay,  an  European  may  spare  his  bay- 
onet, as  he  never  has  occasion  for  it ; and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  have 
those  daggers  made  in  such  a way  that  they  may  be  used,  if  required, 
instead  of  bayonets.  The  soldier  wants,  further,  a good  strong  cart- 
ridge box,  with  forty-eight  ball  cartridges,  two  flints,  one  worm,  one 
small  leaden  bottle  with  oil,  and  some  old  rags*.  It  is  better  that  a 
soldier  be  provided  with  some  more  ammunition,  than  with  unnecessary 
clothes. 

§ 9.  Although  the  equipment  of  a soldier  in  regimentals  is  usually 
light,  yet  some  better  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  sake  of  their 
health ; because,  no  tents  being  taken  along  with  the  troops,  to  spare 
trouble,  they  are  often  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air ; this  a careful 
officer  must  never  permit ; on  the  contrary,  he  must  insist  on  their 
making,  at  least,  a roof  of  branches  of  trees,  or  straw,  or  olass,  if  they 
may  be  had  near  the  place. 

§ 10.  It  will  prove  not  only  easier,  but  also  more  wholesome,  to  a 
soldier,  if,  instead  of  an  ordinary  hat,  he  wears  a cap  of  sailcloth,  lined 
with  green  shalloon,  which  he  can  make  use  of  in  the  night,  and  in 
rainy  weather.  It  will  also  be  good,  that  on  such  occasions,  instead  of 
a coat,  he  be  provided  with  two  white  jackets,  of  Bengal  sailcloth, 
lined  with  other  good  cloih,  closing  from  before,  one  upon  the  other, 
with  a collar  as  a shirt ; and  w ith  pantaloons  and  a pair  of  gloves.  The 
ofticers  ought  to  lake  care  that  the  soldiers  do  not  march  without  shoes, 
and  I think  that  a shoemaker,  with  the  necessary  things  of  his  trade, 
may  go  along  with  the  troops,  for  mending  their  shoes,  if  required,  or 
furnishing  them  with  new  ones.  With  respect  to  the  Malays,  they  are 
much  easier  equipped  in  arms  ; and  a jacket  and  pair  of  short  breeches 
will  be  sufficient  for  them. 

§ 11.  As  for  the  artillery,  experience  has  shown  that  mortar-pieces  of 
three  to  six  inches  are  the  best ; that  they  may  be  easier  transported  and 

* The  soldiers  should  have,  further,  two  or  three  prickers,  with  a screw,  and 
■ good  leather  cap,  for  covet  ing  the  lock  of  their  guns. 
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Used  in  the  passages ; and  that  they  require  no  great  transport  of  powder, 
nor  to  many  coolies  to  carry  them  as  other  gum,  which  are  good  iu  lured 
camps  and  garrisons,  but  not  on  a march,  In  narrow  passages  or  bod 
roads,  they  were  obliged  to  taice  the  cannons  to  pieces,  to  have  them  car- 
ried over;  besides  this,  a cannon  requires  more  place  and  time  for  loading 
and  pointing  than  a mortar.  Howitzers  may  be  used  in  this  cooulry  with 
greater  effect  than  either  of  these  pieces. 

§ 13.  If,  besides  the  said  mortars,  hand-mortars  be  taken  along  with  the 
troops,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  use,  without  much  additional 
baggage ; and,  if  they  be  screwed  on  a firelock  fit  for  that  purpose,  may 
be  used  for  throwing  hand  grenades.  These  small  grenades,  by  bursting 
among  the  enemy,  throw  them  into  confusion,  and  speedily  force  them 
to  quit  their  intrenchments. 

§ 13.  The  transport  of  ammunition  being  a matter  of  importance,  it  re- 
quires good  judgment  that  there  it  not  more  ammunition  taken  than  is  ne- 
cessary, as  it  serves  to  make  the  train  greater  and  the  march  more  trouble- 
some ; but  if  found  insufficient  when  in  the  field,  they  would  then  be  subject 
to  greater  inconveniencies  and  exposed  to  sad  consequences.  The  trans- 
port of  ammunition  ought,  therefore,  to  be  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  artillery  used,  the  number  of  troops  to  march,  and  the  lime  they 
are  to  act  against  the  enemy.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
army  will  be  assisted  from  posts  stationed  on  the  road,  or  whether  the  same 
is  to  act  as  a living  corps.  In  the  first  case,  they  will  want  less  ammunition 
than  in  the  last.  A computation  must  therefore  be  made,  in  order  not  to 
be  burdened  with  superfluous  ammunition  ; and,  for  the  aforesaid  reasons, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  are  acting  against  an  enemy  whom  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  fire  upon,  by  platoons  or  divisions,  for  half  a day  to- 
gether, but  with  w hom  a small  and  well  directed  fire  will  be  of  more  effect. 

§ 14.  It  will  be  to  the  shame  of  Europeans,  and  a mark  of  cowardice  in 
the  officer,  who  gives  his  men  orders  to  fire  on  receiving  a few  shots  from 
the  Chingalccs;  or  a parcel  of  bombs  to  be  thrown  to  take  a miserable 
hedge  of  the  enemy,  without  having  really  seen  fifty  of  theit  men  as- 
sembled together. 

§ IS.  Together  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition,  particular  notice  is  to 
be  taken  of  the  cartridges  for  muskets  and  camion.  The  advantages  do 
rived  from  dry  and  good  powder  is  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  it ; 
besides,  being  certain  of  its  taking  effect,  a less  quantity  will  do  than  in 
the  contrary  case. 

§ 16.  They  here  make  twenty  cartridges  from  one  pound  of  gunpow- 
der; but  twenty-two  may  be  made  from  that  quantity  of  ordinary  musket 
powder,  and  twenty-four  from  finer  powder.  It  is  the  goodness,  and  by 
no  means  the  quantity,  that  causes  the  effect ; for  a proportion  of  good 
powder  takes  fire  all  at  once,  and  drives  the  bullet  out  with  full  force, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  a load  of  bad  powder,  as  the  greater  part  is 
thrown  out  without  having  taken  fire.  It  is  also  observed,  that  the  barrels 
of  guns  are  much  sooner  dirtied  by  bad  than  by  good  powder,  which  is  a 
great  inconvenience  to  the  soldier. 

§ 17.  In  the  same  manner  as  cartridges  are  made  for  muskets,  they  may 
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also  be  made  for  mortars  of  every  calibre  separately,  and  they  may  be  se- 
cured in  chests  for  the  better  am)  quicker  loading,  when  they  will  hate  but 
to  throw  the  powder  from  the  cartridge  into  the  mortar  and  to  fire. 

§ IS.  They  arc  also  to  take  care  that  the  ball  for  muskets  be  of  equal 
calibre,  as  they  were  often  found  too  large : eighteen  balls*,  made  of  one 
pound  of  lead,  will  be  large  and  heavy  enough.  The  cartridges  ought, 
also,  to  be  well  made,  and  not  turned  too  thick  with  paper. 

§ ID.  And,  lastly,  an  officer  is  to  take  care  that  the  mortars  be  well  ex- 
amined ; that  the  bombs  be  tried  whether  they  be  good  or  not,  and  whether 
they  are  of  proper  calibre,  which  are  to  be  marked  and  kept  separate:  ex- 
peri  cnee  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  bad  mortar-pieces  and 
wrong  bombs. 

§ 20.  The  denomination  of  artillery  includes  alt  other  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, viz.  large  axes, hand  bills,  chopping  knives,  pickaxes,  mambetties,&c. 
They  are  all  necessary,  and  they  ought  to  be  made  strong  and  good,  par- 
ticularly axes  and  chopping  knives.  Some  hooks,  of  the  length  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  with  strong  crooked  iron  points,  will  also  be  of  use,  to  remove 
things  from  the  road,  or  to  pull  down  a hedge  or  battery. 

§ 21.  The  transport  of  provision  requires  the  same  circumspection  as 
that  of  ammunition,  but  it  is  not  so  troublesome,  and  it  may  with  some 
probability  be  supposed  that  paddy  will  be  found  on  the  road;  but  we 
must  not  omit  the  other  necessaries.  Some  wine,  which  will  be  required 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  must  not  be  forgotten,  yet  observing 
in  this  the  strictest  economy.  In  the  commencement,  care  must  be  taken 
that  every  one  has  his  batla  of  rice  and  arrack  for  three  days.  The  coolies 
may  also  carry  boiled  rice  for  the  same  time,  which  will  much  ease  the 
transport,  and,  by  strict  care  and  good  discipline,  will  learn  the  troops  to 
be  economical.  It  would  also  be  better  if,  instead  of  rice,  good  and  well- 
baked  biscuit  were  taken  for  provision,  as  well  for  the  officers  as  pri- 
vates; and  when  a quantity  of  paddy  be  found  on  the  road,  that  it  be  ipi- 
mediately  divided  among  the  Slalays  and  coolies. 

§ 22-  The  field-equipage  may  very  easily  be  fixed.  An  officer  lias  no 
occasion  for  a great  many  things  in  the  field  : the  officer  who  knows  not 
how  to  bear  the  privations  incident  to  a soldier's  life,  must  not  go  to  the 
field,  but  remain  with  his  wife  at  home. 

§ 23.  The  most  needful  thing  is  a chest  of  medicines,  which  ought  to 
contain  every  thing  necessary  on  any  occasion  whatsoever.  The  troops 
will  also  want  sonic  tents  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers,  and  for 
preserving  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  as  they  may  be  spoiled  by 
the  rain:  besides  tents,  they  ought  to  have  some  tarpaulins  to  make  use 
of  if  required. 

§.  24.  The  cook’s  kettle  is  usually  a part  of  the  field-equipage,  but, 
however  it  may  seem,  it  inay  be  dispensed  with.  Let  the  small  field- 

• Furirjr  de  St.  Reeury  says,  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine  bullets  may  be 
mode  of  one  potind.— Vide  tom.  iii.  p.  333,  ct  tom.  ii.  86.—  Memoirs  d’  Ar- 

tilleric. 
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kettles  be  made  fit  for  the  use  of  six,  eight,  or  nine  men.  If  any  Eu- 
ropean company  was  divided  in  such  small  parties  under  the  care  of  a 
corporal,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  kettles,  and  of  having  victuals  dresser! 
by  turns,  then  would  these  kettles  be  by  no  means  burthensome  * 
The  troops  would  by  degrees  be  accustomed  to  economy,  and  no  pro- 
vider of  victuals,  or  coolies,  w ill  be  required  for  this  purpose.  Rice 
and  biscuit  for  a whole  company,  for  so  many  days  as  might  be  thought 
proper,  may  be  delivered  to  the  serjeant-major  of  the  company  ; to  be 
by  him  shared  and  given  to  each  of  the  inen,  in  presence  of  an  officer. 

§.  25.  Besides  the  abovementioned,  cash  will  be  required  for  paying 
batta  to  the  troops  and  to  the  coolies  ; for  paying  spies,  and  for  other 
necessary  things.  The  commanding  officer  is  to  pick  up  good  and 
clever  spies;  as  it  has  often  appeared  that  no  trust  could  be  put  in 
them.  He  ought  to  gain  their  good  offices  by  civil  treatment  and  good 
rewards,  yet  never  make  them  his  confidents.  The  commanding  officer 
being  accompanied  by  persons  to  whom  the  situation  of  the  country, 
the  roads,  and  the  distance  from  one  place  to  another,  is  known,  he  will 
derive  great  advantage  from  them ; and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
disclosing  his  real  intentions  to  them. 

§.  26.  The  aforementioned  are  the  principal  things  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  time,  the  troops,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  provisions,  and  equipage,  previous  to  any  prepara- 
tion being  made  for  an  expedition.  Another  object  of  importance  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  succeeding  article. 

§.  27.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  useful,  when  an  army  is  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  making  pontoons ; at  least  with  the  principal 
things.  The  usefulness  thereof  consists  in  the  conservation  of  half  the 
troops,  as  they  then  have  no  occasion  for  crossing  plashes,  in  which  the 
water  reaches  to  their  waists  or  their  breasts,  whereby  they  get  severe 
sicknesses.  It  will  also  prevent  spoiling  ammunition  and  provisions  ; and 
should  we  meet  with  a broad  river  in  the  road,  we  shall  not  be  in  the 
situation  of  getting  wet  in  it  But,  as  the  construction  of  these  pon- 
toons requires  a particular  account,  it  is  detailed  in  the  third  and  sixth 
articles  following. 

§.  28.  The  hammocks  for  the  sick  or  wounded  require  some  obser- 
vations in  detail.  They  ought  to  be  provided  with  half-round  boards 
at  both  ends,  each  with  an  iron  ring,  to  pass  a bamboo  through  it,  to4 
keep  the  hammocks  a little  open,  that  a sick  and  wounded  person  be 
carried,  but  not  dragged  along  the  ground  ; they  ought  also  to  have  a 
cover,  to  preserve  the  sick  or  wounded  from  the  sun  and  rain  ; fora  man, 
who  risks  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  deserves,  in  my  opinion, 
some  particular  notice  ; at  least,  humanity  commands  it.  'Iliose  that 
see  the  usual  inode  of  transporting  sick  in  this  country,  cannot  but 
declare  that  it  is  miserably  done,  which  one  cannot  look  upon  without 

• From  this  arrangement,  the  Austrian  troops  found  great  facilities  oo 
their  march. 
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the  greatest  sorrow  and  commiseration,  if  possessed  of  any  human 
feelings. 

//.  A Plan  of  the  necessary  Artillery , Ammunition , Provisions , Instru- 
ments, and  further  Equiimge,  for  a Detachment  of  Eight  Hundred 

and  Fiji  y -six  Men,  on  an  Expedition  for  Three  Months. 

'§  I.  Supposing  that  a detachment  consists  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-six  men,  as  follows 

INFANTRY. 

Europeans. — One  staff  officer  ; two  captains ; one  captain -lieutenant ; 
nine  subaltern  officers ; one  adjutant,  inclusive  ; sixteen  seijeants,  one 
sub-adjutant,  inclusive  ; two  writers  ; eighteen  corporals ; four  fifers  ; 
eight  drummers;  two  hundred  and  twenty  privates : Total,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one.  Malays. — Three  captains ; nine  subaltern  offi- 
cers ; three  muster-masters ; eighteen  seijeants,  writers  inclusive ; 
eighteen  corporals ; three  drummers ; four  hundred  and  eighty  pri- 
vates: total,  five  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

ARTILLERY. 

Two  officers;  four  bombardiers;  eighteen  gunners,  who  formerly 
served  in  the  marine,  and  will  be  useful  in  making  of  pontoons . total, 
twenty-four. 

FIELD  HOSPITAL. 

One  surgeon-major ; four  assistants : total,  five. 

MEN  COMPOSING  THE  TRAIN,  WITH  THE  OTHERS. 

One  victualler;  one  train  writer;  one  smith  capable  of  repairing 
arms ; two  servants  ; one  carpenter ; one  cooper  ; five  overseers : To- 
tal, twelve.  The  tradesmen  ought  to  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
instruments  and  tools. 

'Hie  total  number  amounts  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  men;  and 
they  should  have  with  them — three  mortar-pieces,  of  three  or  four 
inches,  more  or  less;  one  mortar-piece  of  six  inches,  or  thereabouts ; 
with  some  hand -mortars,  to  make  use  of  when  required.  See  art.  I. 
§ 12. 

§ 2.  When  the  calculation  of  ball-cartridges  is  made,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  non-commissioned  officers  (at  least  the  European) 
need  not  fire,  but  take  care  to  keep  their  men  in  order,  and  to  their 
duty  ; for  which  reason  they  do  not  want  so  many  cartridges,  but  a few 
to  make  use  of  in  their  own  defence,  if  required.  A computation  being 
made  of  the  whole  number,  viz.  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  drummers,  there  are,  two  hundred  and  twenty  privates,  Europeans ; 
and  four  hundred  and  eighty  privates,  Malays;  or,  total,  seven  hundred 
privates,  who  really  want  ball; cartridges.  The  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers may  take  the  number  of  cartridges  they  want,  from  those  which  the 
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’ick  ami  grounded  have  received,  and  from  the  orderlies  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  the  captains  of  the  day,  the  adjutant,  4c.  Provider* 
of  victuals  inay  he  passed  as  mentioned  in  the  24th  § of  the  1st  article. 

§ 3.  It  is  true,  that  no  limitation  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  car- 
tridges a private  will  want,  and  thus  the  quantity  must  be  guessed  at. 
but  this  guessing  must  be  on  some  certain  grounds : for  example,  the 
aforesaid  detachment,  going  upon  an  expedition  that  will  last  for  about 
the  period  of  three  months,  and  having  to  take  an  active  part,  must  of 
course  expect  to  be  attacked  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  thus  provide  for 
their  ntcessary  ammunition  and  defence ; but  the  following  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered,  vie. 

Jst.  That  they  have  to  do  with  ati  enemy  that  can  be  chased  from 
their  posts  without  much  firing,  but  with  a courageous  attack,  and 
that  with  a small  and  well-directed  fire  they  may  be  always  kept  at  a 
distance. 

2d.  That  they  have  to  do  with  an  enemy  that  will  never  venture  to 
press  upon  an  European,  when  the  same  defends  himself  with  courage 
and  order. 

An  officer  or  a non  commissioned  officer  is  to  keep  his  men  in  such 
order,  that  they  do  not  fire  oftener  than  necessary,  and  when  directed. 
All  difficulties  which  usually  occur  may  be  removed  by  the  following 
questions : 

First,  Do  not  the  officers  and  privates  in  Europe  march  without  firing, 
against  a closed  rank  of  the  enemy  that  endeavours  to  destroy  them 
w itb  a terrible  fire  of  their  artillery  ? 

Second,  Do  not  ancient  and  modem  histories  give  examples,  that 
by  being  led  on  in  good  order,  a small  corps  has  undertaken  and  car- 
ried the  victory  against  superior  forces  ? 

Third,  Is  it  necessary  that  they  fire  on  the  enemy  for  hours,  even  as 
in  a battle,  or  in  any  other  affair  in  Europe  > and. 

Fourth,  Are  there  no  other  countries  where  they  meet  with  steep 
mountains  and  troublesome  roads,  and  where  a corps  has  to  fight  its 
way  through,  and  where  there  is  almost  no  passage  at  all  but  must  be 
made  ? Geography  proves  the  first,  and  ancient  and  modem  history 
the  last. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  a retrospective  view  of  the  subject  for 
the  retreating  corps  of  Candy  ; who,  notwithstanding  the  bad  condition 
of  the  still  defensible  corps,  the  very  difficult  transport  of  the  field  hos- 
pital, want  of  ammunition,  their  being  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
season  and  the  troublesome  roads,  fought  their  w ay  through  the  enemy, 
and  afford  a full  proof  that  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  commanders, 
and  the  good  orders,  and  not  the  strength,  ammunition,  Jkc.  of  the  de- 
tachment, the  victory  is  to  be  ascribed*. 

§ 4.  After  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  supposed  that 

• See  Instructions  pour  les  Dttnchements  dc  Guerre,  pig  31,  tom.  il  F-ssti 
sur  lit  graudes  Operations  Jc  Guerrr,  par  M Espuguac 
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when  a pi i vale  receives  four  bundles  of  ball-cartridges,  which,  with 
seven  hundred  men,  come  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  bundles; 
aud  when  ten  thousand  bundles  more  be  taken  along  with  the  troops, 
in  casks  of  one  hundred  bundles  each,  they  will  be  fully  enough. 
Extraordinary  things,  beyond  our  expectation,  may  happen,  if  this 
<|uantity  proves  insufficient,  though  it  i9  not  probable  that  the  whole 
corps  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  tiring,  but  in  difficult  passages,  in 
which  case  they  ought  to  take  post  by  divisions,  in  order  not  to  fire 
with  all  of  them  at  once.  In  open  plains  it  will  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary, and  to  attack  a battery  with  musketry  will  be  by  no  means  judi- 
cious, astwo  grenades  will  cited  more  than  two  hundred  musket-shots. 

§ 5.  Ammunition  for  mortar-pieces  may  be  more  easily  fixed,  as 
they  will  be  wanted  only,  if  batteries  must  be  attacked,  or  if  the  ene- 
mies must  be  chased  from  defiles,  or  dispersed  when  assembled  in 
great  numbers.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  if  they  be  provided 
with  one  hundred  grenades  for  a mortar-piece  of  six  inches,  and  one 
hundred  grenades  for  a mortar-piece  of  three  inches ; which,  altogether, 
make  four  hundred.  The  quantity  of  powder  may  easily  be  settled  ; 
this,  however,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a first  rule,  because  circumstances 
may  sometimes  require  more  or  less ; but  the  calculation  may  at  all 
times  he  made*,  and  this  only  to  calculate  the  number  of  coolies  that 
will  be  required.  It  will  further  be  necessary  that  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der for  loading  be  weighed  and  fixed  according  to  the  calibres  of  the 
mortar-pieces,  to  know  their  effect,  and  the  distance  they  carry  j-. 

§ 6.  Of  the  hand-mortars,  the  most  useful,  in  this  country,  are  those 
for  throwing  grenades  of  one  inch  ten  lines,  and  of  two  inches  four 
lines : the  first  weighs  one  pound,  and  the  last  two  pounds.  They 
want  but  few  coolies  for  their  transport,  and  may  be  employed  every 
where ; besides  they  require  but  little  ammunition,  and  are  good  for 
driving  away  the  enemy  from  advantageous  heights,  forests,  and  hedges. 
But  they  ought  first  to  be  tried,  and  the  men  exercised  with  them. 
They  arc  included  in  the  fire-works,  and  they  take  from  eleven  to  twelve 
ounces  and  a half  of  powder  J,  but  they  require  the  same  circumspec- 
tion as  the  mortar-pieces.  Six  or  eight  of  these  small  guns,  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  grenades  for  each  of  them,  will  prove  sufficient, 
and  of  great  use,  and  their  transport  will  be  easy. 

§ 7.  It  appears  that  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  with  other  neces- 
saries, and  the  number  of  coolies  for  their  transport,  may  easily  be 
fixed,  according  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs.  But,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  eighteen  musket  balls  be  computed  for  one  pound  of 
lead,  and  twenty-two  cartridges  for  one  pound  of  powder,  of  which 
four  bundles  weigh  about  four  pounds  and  a half,  but  which  is  stated  as 
weighing  four  pounds  and  three  quarters,  in  order  that  the  tarpauling 
may  be  included,  and  by  calculation  of  the  coolies  for  their  transport, 

w Wolff's  Mathematical  foundation,  tom.  ii.  t 136. 

+ Sec  Belidor,  Bombardier  Francois,  chap.  97,  p.  13. 

J Sve  SUvcvant's  Fireworker,  p.  41. 
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the  freight  may  be  easier,  they  having  to  carry  it  through  troublesome 
passages.  A mortar-piece  for  a grenade  of  six  inches  calibre  is  consi- 
dered as  weighing  sixteen  pounds,  and  ditto  for  a grenade  four  inches 
calibre,  eight  pounds*,  that  the  coolies  may  have  no  more  than  the 
weight  of  forty  pounds  to  carry.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of 
coolies  has  been  made  with  great  exactness,  and  if  it  is  supposed  that 
more  coolies  arc  required,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  provision  and 
ammunition  decreasing  on  each  day  will  leave  a certain  number  of 
coolies  unemployed,  who  may  be  used  in  assisting  the  others. 

§ 8.  List  of  artillery,  ammunition,  arms,  and  instruments,  for  a 
corps  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  for  three  months  ; with  the 
number  of  coolies  thereto  required. 

Coolies. 


I  Mortar-piece  of  six  inches  requires  Id 

3 Mortar-pieces  of  four  inches  requires  16 

100  Grenades,  six  ditto  - - - 50 

300  Ditto,  four  ditto  - * - 

400  Cartridges  for  the  mortars,  computed  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  weight  of  powder 
150  Ditto  of  fine  powder  - - - - 

150  Empty  cartridges  for  mortars,  to  replace  the  unfit  ones; 
two  thousand  empty  musket-cartridges  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  unfit  ones  ; and  one  hundred  matches  - 3 

1500  Flints  ...  - 3 

24  Muskets  - - - - - 10 

10000  Bundles  of  cartridges,  weighing  1 1888  pounds,  according 

to  the  preceding  paragraph  - - - 310 

4 Dirge  hooks  - - - 2 

100  Cardoons,  24  sheets  of  drum  leather,  6 screws,  10  drum- 

strings,  3 pairs  of  drumsticks  4 

40  Packs  of  Bengal  match  of  twenty  fathoms  - 7 

6 Tarpaulins  of  fine  sail  cloth,  twelve  feet  square  - 8 

12  Rockets,  2 dark  Ianthorns,  4 powder  horns  - - 3 

1 0 Large  axes  - - - - 3 

20  Hand  bills  .....  3 

16  Mambcttics  ....  . .4 

16  Pickaxes  ......  4 

1 00  Fathom  of  rope,  one  inch  thick  ...  4 

1 Large  tent  .....  5 

2 Middle-sized  tents  - - - - 4 

3 Small  tents  ......  5 

I Compass,  some  needles,  and  20  bundles  of  sail  thread  - I 

10  Hammocks,  with  tarpaulins,  bamboos,  &c.  (as  per  § 28, 

Article  I)  - - - - - 30 
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• Vide  Mrm.  d'Artillerir,  dr  Suriry  dc  St.  Rcni,  tom.  ii.  p.  70. 
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A private  must  further  have  two  or  three  prickers,  one  worm,  and 
one  screw.  The  smiths  that  accompany  the  troops  are  to  have  screw* 
to  take  off,  and  make  fast  again,  the  cocks  of  muskets,  though  a soldier 
knows  how  to  do  it  without  them.  The  smiths  must  take  nothing  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary : for  example,  an  anvil  of  about  sixty 
pounds  weight,  with  pointed  ends ; 

Forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  iron  ; 

Ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  steel ; 

Four  or  five  pounds  of  pewter  ; 

Two  or  three  pounds  of  sal-ammoniac  ; 

One  middle-sized  and  one  small  screw-stick  ; 

Three  or  four  different  kinds  of  hammers ; 

Two  or  three  ditto  of  chissels ; 

Two  or  three  pincers,  and  a small  pair  of  bellows. 

No  more  than  six  coolies  will  be  required  to  carry  all  this.  The 
necessary  charcoal  may  always  be  burnt  on  the  road,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a small  quantity  along  with  them.  Carpenters  and  a 
cooper  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  an  expedition,  particularly  the  first, 
whose  services  are  wanted  to  make  pontoons  and  in  joining  them  to- 
gether ; and  the  last  in  repairing  the  casks,  and,  if  wanted,  making  a 
bridge  of  them.  Instead  of  coolies,  four  or  five  native  carpenters  must 
be  allowed  to  the  master-carpenter,  who  should  be  obliged  to  carry 
their  necessary  tools  themselves,  with  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  different 
kinds  of  nails.  The  cooper  is  to  bring  along  with  him  all  that  he  thinks 
necessary  for  his  trade,  with  about  forty  pounds  of  pitch. 

§ 9.  If  necessary,  one  or  two  shoemakers  may  accompany  the 
detachment,  as  mentioned  in  Art.  1,  §.  10,  to  mend  or  make 
shoes,  when  at  leisure  ; but  as  they  will  be  comprehended  in  the 
strength  of  the  corps,  they  must  attend  to  their  duties  as  well  as  other 
privates. 

§ 10.  It  having  been  said,  in  the  beforementioned  Art.  1,  § 10,  that 
the  men  will  be  provided  with  two  pair  of  shoes  each,  the  said  shoe- 
makers need  take  with  them  but  one  pair  of  soles  for  each  man,  and  some 
skins  for  mending  their  shoes,  which,  with  their  necessary  instruments, 
will  be  easily  carried  by  two  coolies.  The  following  number  of  coolies 
will,  consequently,  be  required  for  the  whole  train,  viz. 

Coolie*. 


Artillery,  ammunition,  &c. 569 

The  smith  - --  - - --  - - - 6 

The  carpenters  t ‘ ■ 4 

The  cooper  - - 3 

The  shoemakers  • 2 
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that,  instead  of  coolies,  strong  and  accustomed  beasts  of  burthen  would  do 
better,  and  the  great  transport  of  rice,  which  must  otherwise  be  carried  for 
the  use  of  the  coolies,  may  then  be  spared.  But  the  best  thing  of  all  will 
be,  when  Government  may  think  proper  to  employ  elephants  for  carrying 
provisions  and  ammunition.  A middle-sized  elephant  carries  thirteen  or 
fourteen  parrahs  of  rice  the  distance  of  five  hours  through  a mountainous 
road,  as  that  from  Hangwelle  to  A wisawelle ; and  a large  and  strong  elephant 
carries  betwen  six  hundred  and  eight  hundred  pounds ; besides  that  ele- 
phants go  quicker  than  bullocks  or  buffaloes,  and  their  food  may  be  found 
everywhere.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a good  beast  of  burthen  carries  two 
parrahs,  or  eighty  pounds  of  rice;  but  a strong  and  well-fed  beast  will  carry 
more  than  that,  and  if  the  load  be  well  laid  on  him,  he  will,  undoubtedly, 
carry  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  {rounds,  if  tlie  load  be  so 
divided  that  half  hangs  on  either  tide.  Their  saddles  must  be  good,  and 
not  press  too  much,  and  the  load  must  bang  a little  high,  as  it  otherwise 
hinders  them.  In  order  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  these  animals,  as  the 
the  road  grows  more  troublesome  in  the  interior,  they  are  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  provisions,  first  of  all  the  rice : three  hundred  bullocks  will  thus 
carry  nine  hundred  parrahs,  or  three  parrahs  each,  from  which  they  are 
to  be  freed  at  the  first  place  the  distribution  of  provisions  takes  place. 

$ 12.  Experienced  pfiiccrs  know  that  paddy*  will  be  found  at  some 
places  on  the  road,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  barns. 
It  is  certainly  the  duly  of  the  chief  to  inquire  wliere  paddy  may  be  got, 
and  to  take  his  measures  accordingly.  As  soon  as  they  bring  paddy,  the 
quantity  is  to  be  measured  and  distributed  to  tlie  native  troops,  coolies,  Ac. 
but  for  no  more  than  three  days,  which  they  must,  without  delay,  beat, 
as  they  otherwise  carry  an  unnecessary  burthen;  very  often  throwing  it 
away  in  the  road.  The  remainder  of  the  paddy  must  be  loaded  on 
those  beasts  whose  burthen  has  already  been  disbursed,  particularly  wlun 
it  is  found  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  had  for  two  or  three  slays. 

§ (13.  Supposing,  then,  that  paddy  will  be  found  on  the  way,  it  must  be 
an  unnecessary  trouble  to  take  rice  for  the  whole  detachment  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  and  1 think  it  will  be  sufficient  if  (lie  Europeans  are  pro- 
vided with  rice  for  three  weeks,  and  that  for  the  remaining  time  they  bare 
biscuits,  which  may  be  issued  to  them  at  one  pound  and  a quarter  per  day 
for  each  man,  with  one-eighth  measure  of  rice  each,  for  boiling  in  their  soup, 
if  they  eat  in  company. 

§.  14.  Besides  this,  each  of  them  must  have  two  ounces  of  pepper,  and 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  salt  per  month  f.  The  Europeans  may  further  have  vi- 
negar, to  use  with  their  victuals  and  to  mix  with  their  water,  at  three  quarters 
of  a pot  each  per  month,  which  ought  to  be  furnished  to  them  every  fort- 
night ; for  want  of  beef,  salt-fish  may  be  issued  to  each  man.  To  the  Malays 


* Rice  iu  the  husk. 

t Vide  Reveries  de  Monsieur  le  Comte  dc Saxe, par  M.dcKomcvtllc,  Art  HI. 
p ss,  38,  tom.  i,  chap.  1. 
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anti  coolies  it  may  be  issued  as  an  extra  batta.  Each  European  is  to  have 
three  pots  of  arrack  per  month,  except  fifty  pots  which  must  be  issued  for 
the  use  of  the  luspilal.  Two  or  three  hundred  bottles  of  wine  must  be 
issued  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  the  whole  expedition,  and  spice  and 
sugar  for  the  same  purpose  in  proportion. 

§.  15.  How  many  coolies  will  be  wanted  for  all  this  may  easily  be  com- 
puted. If  elephants  be  employed,  there  will  be  thirty  of  them  wanted. 
There  are,  however,  a certain  number  of  coolies  required  for  the  equipage, 
and  they  arc  to  be  divided  as  follows,  viz. 

Thirty-six  for  the  commandant,  for  bis  equipage,  tent,  the  military  cash, 
and  provision. 

Thirty-six  for  three  captains. 

Eighteen  for  nine  European  officers. 

Six  for  three  Malay  officers. 

Four  for  two  artillery  officers. 

Twelve  for  the  surgeon-major,  the  field-apothecary,  and  his  equipage. 

Sixty  for  the  artillery  for  carrying  mortars,  the  ammunition,  grenades, 
cartouches,  muskets,  cartridges,  instruments,  and  if  necessary  to  clear  the 
road,  for  which  reason  they  should  remain  with  the  van-guard,  at  least  all 
the  coolies,  with  axes,  mambettics,  iron  hooks,  &c. 

Twenty-five  for  carrying  the  hammocks. 

Seventy  for  provisions,  which  ought  to  be  distributed  daily. 

Twelve  with  the  smiths,  carpenters,  cooper,  and  shoe-maker,  (the  native 
carpenters  inclusive.) 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men  in  all.  Malays  are  the  best  coolies 
to  be  employed  on  this  occasion,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  the  hardships 
and  fatigues  of  an  expedition  better  than  others ; arc  not  frightened  by 
fire,  nor  cowardly  disposed.  Besides  these,  there  are  required 

Twelve  moquedons,  or  overseers,  under  the  orders  of  five  train-overseers. 

Sixty-five  attendants  for  thirty  elephants. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  together,  for  wlvom  rice,  salt,  |>epper, 
money,  and  whatever  else  be  allowed  to  them,  must  be  included  in  the 
transport. 

§.  Id.  Perhaps  it  may  appear,  that  the  number  of  coolies  allowed  to  the 
subaltern  officers  is  insulficient ; but  I will  prove,  that  if  tuoor  three  subal- 
tern officers  will  agree  to  mess  together,  they  will  want  no  more,  and  those 
who  have  taken  the  field  here,  must,  if  they  will  be  sincere,  declare  that 
two  coolies  are  sufficient  for  them.  How  often  did  it  happen  that  officers 
were  obliged  to  march  without  them,  when  there  was  want  of  them  i and  it 
ixcertain  that  Government  will  not  scruple  to  have,  as  in  Europe,  the  share 
of  one  man  distributed  to  every  one  of  the  officers,  for  a servant,  or  cooly  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  tile  captains,  in  particular,  and  even  the  com- 
mander of  the  army,  will  assist  the  subalterns,  either  by  admitting  them 
to  their  tables  or  otherwise.  And  lastly,  1 refer  to  § 22.  of  the  1st  article, 
which  is  a private  lesson  of  the  wise  Mentor,  or  rather  of  the  goddess 
Minerva,  particularly  recommended  to  the  young  Telemachus. 

§.  17.  In  closing  this  article,  I cannot  omit  to  say  something  of  the 
Chingalee  Lascoreens.  Some  hundreds  of  these  men  will  be  of  great 
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service.  They  are  to  be  treated  as  they  are  treated  by  their  own  nation. 
They  are  to  be  divided  into  companies,  (or  as  it  may  be  thought  pro- 
per to  call  them,)  and  to  be  commanded  by  a man  of  their  own  cast, 
lasts  of  their  names  ought  to  be  made,  and  they  are  to  be  mustered 
every  fortnight  or  month.  They  arc  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
necessary  food,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  following  regulations  : — 

1.  Each  of  the  Lascoreens  will  have  a monthly  pay  of  four  rix-dol- 
lars,  half  of  which  he  shall  receive  in  the  field,  and  the  other  half  on  his 
return ; and  in  case  of  his  death,  the  said  half  shall  be  paid  to  his  wife  or 
children.  Their  commanders  will  be  liable  to  the  same  conditions. 

2.  When,  by  the  wounds  which  one  of  them  receives  in  the  field, 
he  may  be  maimed  or  rendered  lame,  he  shall  receive  a pension  for 
life ; the  rate  of  which  shall  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

3.  Each  of  them  shall  have  his  own  musket,  which  shall  be  examined 
from  time  to  time. 

4.  They  shall  have  ammunition  free,  hut  a fixed  quantity  is  to  be 
given  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  Government  shall  bear  the  expense 
of  repairing  of  their  arms. 

5.  Each  of  them  shall  receive  four  cubits  of  linen,  previous  to  his 
taking  the  field,  and  four  cubits  on  his  return. 

6.  For  every  head  of  the  enemy,  one  pagoda;  for  every  musket, 
two  rupees  * ; and  for  twenty  pounds  of  ammunition,  three  rupees  ; 
for  a large  cow,  two  rix-dollars ; for  a half  grow'n  one,  one  rix-dollar. 

7.  When  they  discover  paddy  they  arc  to  give  information  thereof, 
when  one  third  will  be  for  them,  and  two-thirds  for  the  Company,  and 
for  every  parrah,  a premium  of  three  stivers  is  to  be  promised  to  them. 

8.  The  delivering  of  other  articles  of  provision  in  camp,  will  he 
paid  for  to  them.  These  troops  will  particularly  be  good  in  surprising 
the  enemy,  for  pillaging  them,  and  for  covering  the  van  and  rear-guards. 
They  will  be  able  to  occasion  great  damage  to  the  enemy,  if  they  be 
well  treated,  though  they  have  not  so  much  ammunition  as  our  troops. 
A small  force  of  Europeans  and  Malays  is  to  assist  and  encourage  them ; 
hereafter  will  lie  mentioned  how  these  men  inay  he  best  employed. 
To  avoid  confusion,  and  fo  guard  against  stratagem,  by  which  the  Can- 
dians  might  surprize  us  under  the  appearance  of  companies  of  Lasco- 
reens, it  is  necessary  that  these  native  troops  have  a particular  signal, 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  at  a distance,  and  which  the  Can- 
dians  are  not  able  to  imitate  ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  imitation  in  this 
sign,  to  be  altered  every  fortnight  or  month,  or  when  any  of  these 
troops  be  missed,  to  know  which,  lists  of  the  names  of  each  company, 
separately,  ought  to  be  read  every  morning  and  evening,  when  on 
inarch  or  in  cainp. 

( To  be  continued.) 

• In  ih«  u n»*  of  the  author,  a rupee  was  romputet)  at  thirty  stiver*. 
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ON  THE  ANCIENT  RELATIONS 

OF  THE 

IONIAN  ISLANDS  WITH  THE  MAIN  LAND  OF  ALBANIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal . 


SIR, 

Having  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  Remonstrance,  contained  in  your 
sixth  Number,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Parga,  respecting  the  giving  up  of 
their  country  to  the  Turks  by  Great  Britain,  as  the  price  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  the  Porte, 
I was  led  into  a train  of  reflections  on  the  difference  of  policy  between 
their  late  and  present  possessors,  and  that  successfully  followed  by  the 
Venetians,  during  four  hundred  years,  along  the  Grecian  coast.  The 
Venetians  held  the  Ionian  Islands,  Parga,  and  the  other  positions  on  the 
contiguous  coast,  as  bulwarks  against  the  Turks,  and  as  channels  through 
which  they  could  carry  on  commercial  intercourse.  For  this  purpose, 
they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Albanians  and  their  allies  and 
neighbours,  and  kept  up  a connection  with  every  tribe  in  enmity  with 
the  Ottomans,  from  motives  cither  of  religion  or  past  injuries.  They 
supplied  them  with  arms,  used  them  as  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war,  and, 
during  the  intervals  of  peace,  obtained  their  commodities  in  the  way  of 
exchange.  When  the  Venetian  power  extended  over  Greece,  the  Ita- 
lian language  even  obtained  the  ascendency  at  Athens.  Their  most 
dexterous  men  were  sent  among  them,  so  that,  w ithout  the  expense  of 
garrisons  or  administration,  by  this  policy,  the  Venetians  were  respected 
and  feared  throughout  an  extensive  range  of  country.  By  this  means 
they  rendered  the  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  valuable  and  pro- 
ductive, and,  besides,  frequently  protected  an  interesting  race  of  people 
from  the  merciless  and  rapacious  vengeance  of  the  Turks.  To  ns,  as 
the  present  possessors  of  these  same  islands,  the  Venetian  policy  would 
be  of  the  greatest  moment ; and,  in  point  of  trade,  by  this  means  they 
would  become  what  some  of  our  West  India  Islands  now  are  with  re- 
gard to  the  Spanish  Main. 

In  order  to  promote  the  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy  at  the  head  nt 
the  Mediterranean,  I have  been  induced  to  ofl'er  you  a description  o; 
the  Montenegrinos,  a people  over  whom  the  Venetians  had  great  influ- 
ence, but  of  whom  no  modern  account,  1 believe,  is  to  be  found  m 
print.  The  tribes,  constituting  the  confederation  of  Montenegro,  dwell 
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near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  behind  the  Illiric  provinces  and  near  Ca- 
taro,  and  thus  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Albania.  The  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  both  romantic  and  useful,  as  giving  an  account  of 
a people  who  have  long  withstood  the  Ottoman  power,  and  with 
whom  the  British  Government  might  form  some  important  connections 
both  in  a political  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

1 have  the  lionour  to  be,  &c. 

London,  Sept.  20,  1817.  WILLIAM  WALTON. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MONTENEGRO. 

'111E  province  of  Montenegro,  in  European  Turkey,  called  by  the 
inhabitants,  Czerno-Gori,  and  by  the  'lurks,  Cara-Tag,  all  which 
three  names  have  the  same  signification,  and  mean  Black  Mountain,  is 
a mountainous  and  generally  uncultivated  district,  situated  ou  the  con- 
fines of  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Erzegovina,  and  stretching  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Moraca  and  lake  Scutari.  Its  extent  does  not  exceed 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty  from  east  to  west.  Its  popu- 
lation is  more  proportioned  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  than  to  its  extent. 
By  the  details  we  shall  afterwards  exhibit,  it  will  appear  not  to  exceed 
thirty-six  thousand  souls,  which  only  gives  the  proportion  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  live  to  each  square  league,  that  is,  no  more  than  a 
third  of  the  mean  proportion  existing  in  the  cultivated  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is,  nevertheless,  with  a population  so  feeble  as  this,  that  the 
Moutcnegrinos,  since  the  battle  of  Cassova,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1389,  have  repelled  the  reiterated  dibits  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  maintained  their  independence,  defended  better  by  their  valour 
and  patriotic  devotion  than  by  the  strength  and  advantages  of  their  po- 
sition. 

Montenegro,  properly  so  called,  and  immediately  governed  by  the 
Vladica,  or  metropolitan  bishop,  is  divided  into  four  nahias,  or  districts. 
The  first  is  that  of  Czernitza.  This  district  is  about  eighteen  miles  long, 
and  six  wide,  stretching  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  Craino,  or  the  province  of  Antivari,  from  Lake  Scu- 
tari, which  bounds  it  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Budua,  and 
where  it  touches  on  the  district  of  Cattuni.  The  country  of  Czernitza  is 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Montenegro,  and  the  villages,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Scutari,  towards  Vrauiua,  make  a considerable  quantity 
of  excellent  wine.  The  valley  extending  from  Gluhido,  as  far  as  Oczinicz, 
and  which,  in  the  spring,  is  watered  by  the  rivulet  formed  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  but  dried  up  during  the  summer  heats,  is  extremely  fertile 
in  grain,  and  in  abundant  years  its  crops  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole 
province.  The  remainder  of  this  district  is  covered  with  arid  rocks,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  no  other  cultivation  than  that  of  a small  quantity  of 
vines.  The  scarcity  of  water  renders  forests  extremely  rare,  and  the  few 
to  be  met  with,  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  dis- 
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tiict  of  Czemitza  from  Antivari  and  Budua,  or  of  those  which  com- 
mand Lake  Scutari  to  the  west,  are  thin  and  of  small  extent.  The  dis- 
trict of  Czemitza  is  divided  into  seven  shires  or  counties;  viz.  Uterg, 
Bercelle.or  Beriez,  Sotlonicz,  Gluhido,  Limiau,  Boglericz,  and  Dupila. 
In  these  seven  counties,  twenty-one  villages  are  found,  containing  a po- 
pulation of  twelve  thousand  souls,  and  furnishing  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred warriors. 

The  district  of  Cattuni,  or  Cattunsca-Nahia,  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  the  above,  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  wide,  and  ranges 
to  the  east  of  Cattaro,  and  along  the  mountains  which  separate  it  from 
the  plains  of  Gruhovo  and  Erzegovina,  as  far  as  the  territories  of  Nic- 
sicz  and  Plesziutzi.  This  is  the  most  barren  district  of  all  Montenegro ; 
the  borders  of  the  rivulet  which  commences  at  the  foot  of  Mouut  Stag- 
nevicz,  and  loses  itself  near  Gliubotin,  after  a course  of  about  thirty 
miles,  arc  almost  in  an  uncultivated  state;  and  the  valley  extending  to- 
wards BieJitz  and  Czero  is  completely  arid.  There  is  no  other  than  the 
small  plain  which  surrounds  the  convent  of  Stagnevicz,  that  is  well  cul- 
tivated and  fertile  in  grain,  wine,  and  fruits.  This  extreme  sterility  in- 
duces the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Cattuni  to  have  recourse  to  robbing, 
and  to  make  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  districts ; and  their  fre- 
quent expeditions  serve  to  train  up  the  most  warlike  and  daring  soldiers 
nf  Montenegro.  Cattuni  is  divided  into  seven  counties;  viz.  Cne- 
goste,  the  residence  of  the  princi|>al  families  of  Montenegro ; Ccttigue, 
where  the  metropolitan  chapter  is  held,  ami  the  capital  of  the  country; 
Czeclicz,  Bielitz,  Zutza,  Czevo,  and  Velcstovo.  Their  entire  popula- 
tion is  equal  to  about  fourteen  thousand  souls,  scattered  in  fifty  vil- 
lages, which  furnish  about  three  thousand  warriors.  In  the  county  of 
Gnegoste  is  situated  the  monastery  of  Stagneviez,  dedicated  to  the 
archangel  St.  Michael,  and  it  is  here  that  the  sovereign  bishop  resides. 

The  district  of  Gliubotin,  formerly  called  Rieca-Nabia,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  Montenegro,  and  extends  to  the  east  of  Cattuni,  and  to  the 
north  of  Czemitza,  as  far  as  the  river  Moraca,  and  beyond  Lake  Scu- 
tari. Its-length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  and  width  nearly  the  same.  The 
soil,  without  being  so  good  as  that  of  Czemitza,  is  nevertheless  toler- 
ably fertile.  The  plain  of  Gliubotin,  and  the  valley  of  the  rivulet  of 
Czernovicz*,  below  Ozeclin,  are  very  fertile  in  wheat,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Dobro  and  Czczin  produce  a good  quality  of  wine.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  district  have  also  another  means  of  livelihood ; and  this  is, 
by  following  the  pursuits  of  fishing.  The  rivulets  of  Gliubotin  and 
Czernovicz,  those  which  fall  into  J-ake  Scutari  at  and  below  Vranina,  as 
well  as  the  Moraca,  furnish  a large  quantity  of  fish,  which  the  fishermen 
dry  and  sell  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  Excellent  trout  is  taken,  and  al«o 
a fish  peculiar  to  the  country,  called  scorantza,  from  which  they  ob- 
tain botargas  little  inferior  to  those  of  Prevesa,  and  equal  to  those  of 
Scutari.  The  scorantza  is  a species  of  the  mullet,  and  often  equally. 

* The  rivulet  of  Czcrnovitz  takes  it-  source  near  Dobro,  suit  falls  into  Lak*- 
Seutari  in  the  vicinity  of  Srahlah. 
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large.  In  order  to  fatten  it,  and  thereby  increase  the  size  of  the 
ovarium,  which  constitutes  the  botarga,  they  inclose  them  in  large  re- 
servoirs of  running  water,  which  arc  divided  in  all  directions  by  pali- 
sades, covered  with  mat*  made  of  rushes,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
escaping.  For  these  reservoirs,  bottoms  well  covered  with  herbage 
are  chosen,  and  easily  found  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Scutari;  when  the 
abundance  of  food  the  scorantzas  find  there,  added  to  their  almost  total 
privation  of  movement,  soon  renders  them  so  large  and  fat  that  they  may- 
be easily  taken  with  the  hand.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  fattened, 
the  botarga  or  ovarium  is  extracted,  and  then  salted  and  dried ; the  body 
of  the  fish  is  likewise  salted  and  dried,  and  serves  for  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  as  well  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  dis- 
trict of  Gliubotin  contains  two  villages,  divided  among  the  counties  of 
Gliubotin,  Czeclin,  Gratziaui,  and  Dobro.  The  population  is  calcu- 
lated at  eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  two  thousand  are  warriors.  A 
little  to  the  north  of  Czeclin,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  rivulet,  are  seen 
the  remains  of  the  fortress  of  Kieca,  that  formerly  gave  its  name  to  the 
district,  and  before  which  the  Turks  were  defeated. 

The  district  of  Gliescopolia,  or  Cliessansca-Nahia,  is  the  most  nor- 
thern of  Montenegro.  It  extends  to  the  north  from  Gliubotin  and  to  the 
north-east  from  Cattuni,  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  fifteen  in  width,  ranging  along  the  river  Moraca,  in  front  of  the 
Albanian  district  of  Pagoritza,  and  as  far  as  that  of  Plesziutzi,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  This  country  is  poor,  and  thinly  peopled ; the 
only  canton  in  some  measure  cultivated  being  that  of  the  plain  of  Szes- 
tansca.  However,  the  rivulet  of  Sibnitza,  which  takes  its  source  to  the 
south  of  Plesziutzi,  and  falls  into  the  Moraca,  nearGliescopoli,  furnishes 
the  inhabitants  with  tolerably  abundant  fishing.  This  district  contains 
only  the  two  counties  of  Cliessansca  or  Gliescopolia,  and  of  Milatzca, 
which,  in  eight  villages,  reckon  a population  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred souls,  of  whom  six  hundred  are  enrolled  as  warriors. 

However  feeble  the  population  of  Montenegro  may  be,  compared  lo 
the  extent  of  territory,  it  is  nevertheless  infinitely  more  considerable 
than  it  was  a century  ago.  We  see,  by  the  details  already  given,  that 
this  province,  in  twenty  counties  and  eighty-nine  villages,  contains  thirty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  souls,  and  eight  thousand  one  hundred  war- 
riors. A statement,  rendered  by  the  Venetian  Proveditor,  Jerome 
Dolfin,  to  the  Doge  Francis  Morisini,  in  the  year  1692,  proves  that  the 
province  of  Montenegro,  including  the  district  of  Plesziutzi,  and  since 
separated  from  it,  did  not  then  contain  more  than  thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  souls,  of  whom  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  bore  arms.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  increase, 
which  has  nearly  tripled  the  population  of  the  country,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  wars  and  persecutions  excited  through  the  dissentions  of 
the  Beys  of  Erzegovina,  which  have  compelled  a large  portion  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Baguani,  Rudignani,  Corio- 
niez,  Nicsiez,  and  Grubovo,  to  go  in  search  of  an  asylum  among  the 
Monte  negrinos. 
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To  the  north  of  Montenegro,  in  the  valley  of  the  Moraca,  and  towards 
the  sources  of  that  river,  as  well  as  to  the  west  in  the  direction  of  Gatzco, 
and  to  the  east  on  the  furthest  declivities  of  the  Illyrian  Alps,  between  the 
Moraca  and  the  Czicuna  or  Zenta,  a considerable  number  of  indepen- 
dent tribes  reside,  who,  Without  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
Yladica  of  Montenegro,  are  nevertheless  the  faithful  allies  of  his  people, 
accompany  them  in  all  their  expeditions,  less  through  a conformity  of 
religion,  though  some  of  them  arc  Christians,  than  a similarity  of  cha- 
racter, and  a common  hatred  which  they  equally  profess  towards  the 
Mussulmans.  The  first  of  these  independent  tribes  to  be  met  with,  in 
ascending  to  the  north  from  Montenegro,  is  that  of  Plesziutzi,  whose 
chief  town  is  situated  on  a small  lake  formed  by  the  river  Povia,  near 
its  source.  The  tribe  or  community  of  Plesziutzi,  occupying  a country 
about  twenty  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  possesses  only  four  villages,  of 
which  Ranezi  is  the  principal  one.  The  whole  of  this  range  is  moun- 
tainous and  uncultivated,  and  its  population  does  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  souls,  of  whom  five  hundred  are  warriors.  Plesziutzi 
is  governed  by  a Count. 

The  commune  of  Piperi  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  above,  in  the 
valley  formed  by  the  river  Sussitza,  which  takes  its  source  to  the 
north-east  of  Nicsiez,  and  in  front  of  Spuz.  Within  its  circuit  it  con- 
tains the  two  villages  of  Liczno  and  Duboco,  inhabited  by  a colony  of 
Cscoki.  These  pirates,  formerly  so  celebrated,  two  centuries  ago 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  iseana,  but 
having  been  driven  from  their  resorts,  and  their  dwellings  destroyed, 
the  remnant  of  their  population  first  came  and  established  themselves 
in  the  district  of  Nicsiez,  whence,  having  been  again  compelled  to  fly, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  commune  of  Piperi.  Their  present  amount, 
united  with  the  original  natives  of  the  country,  does  not  exceed  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  souls,  among  whom  are  four  hundred  com- 
batants. 

The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Moraca  also  incloses  six  com- 
munes, in  like  manner  allied  to  the  Montenegrinos,  whose  inhabitants 
by  their  position  command  the  two  great  roads  leading  from  Cattaro  to 
Jenibazar  through  Gruhovo,  and  from  Dosna-Seraj  to  Scutari  through 
Gatzco.  This  circumstance  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
separation  of  the  district  of  Padgoritza,  which  was  detached  from  Erze- 
govina  and  annexed  to  Albania.  The  chief  of  these  communes  is 
Bielopolje,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moraca  and  Piva,  and 
within  its  limits  is  another,  called  Rieviez.  It  extends  beyond  die 
chain  of  the  Alps,  which  in  this  place  are  named  Mount  Ostrogh,  as  far 
its  Collasin  and  Ac-Ova,  or  Turkish  Biclopol* . This  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  extremely  susceptible  of  defence,  being  intersected  with 
defiles,  easily  guarded,  which  the  Turks  have  never  been  able  to  force. 
It  produces  grain  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Piva  and  Moraca, 

• Biclo-Potje,  in  Sclav  ouivn,  ami  Ac-Ova, in  Turkish,  equally  signify,  Whitt 
Plains f 
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and  the  two  declivities  of  Mount  Ostrogh,  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  dr,  suitable  for  ship-timber,  afford  pasture  to 
numerous  flocks.  The  Bielopoljes  reckon  a population  of  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  souls,  of  whom  seven  hundred  and  fifty  are  war- 
riors. 

The  commune  of  Drobgnake  or  Drodgnaczi  and  Moraca,  which 
borders  on  the  Turkish  district  of  Gatzco,  whither  its  inhabitants  make 
frequent  incursions,  extends  beyond  Mount  Ostrogh  as  far  as  the  torrent 
of  Tura,  and  towards  Collasin,  occupying  the  sources  of  the  Moraca. 
Its  soil  is  extremely  fertile  in  grain  and  cattle,  which  pasture  in  the 
beautiful  forests  of  the  Alps.  The  population  amounts  to  about  two 
thousand  souls,  in  which  number  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  combatants. 
To  the  south  of  the  latter,  are  the  two  communes  of  Piva  and  Lapina, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Piva,  between  Gatzco  and  Bielo- 
polje. The  land  in  this  commune  is  woody,  and  its  forests  are  not  less 
beautiful  and  thick  than  those  of  Mount  Ostrogh.  The  valley  of  the 
Pita  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  the  river  of  this  name  furnishes  abundance 
of  fish.  These  two  resources,  joined  to  that  of  numerous  flocks  which 
they  possess,  more  than  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Pirani  amount  to  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  souls,  of  whom 
three  hundred  are  warriors;  but  Lapina  does  not  contain  more  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty  bear  arms. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Moraca,  between  Spuszaand  Bielopolje,  are 
situated  the  communes  of  the  Bolzoni  and  Mracevies,  or  Bratonogies, 
which  occupy  a range  of  country  tolerably  fertile ; stretching  along  the 
Moraac,  and  on  the  furthest  declivity  of  Mount  Ostrogh.  Opposite  is 
that  of  Vassoeviez,  between  Pipcri  and  Bielopolje,  which  country  is 
in  a more  wild  state.  These  two  communes,  by  their  position,  shut  up 
the  upper  Talley  of  the  Moraca,  and  defend  it  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks  from  Padgoritza,  and  of  the  Pashas  of  Scutari.  The  reiterated 
attacks  they  hare  had  to  sustain,  have  given  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try a brilliant  and  intrepid  courage;  and  it  is  not  rare  for  a handful  of 
Bolzoni,  or  Vassoevlezi,  to  cause  the  Pashas  of  Scutari  to  experience 
shameful  and  bloody  defeats.  The  Vassoeviezi  are  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  souls,  among  whom  are  four  hundred 
fighting  men ; and  the  Bolzoni  one  thousand  four  hundred,  of  w hom 
three  hundred  bear  arms. 

In  Erzegovina,  and  on  the  furthest  declivities  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains and  rocks  which  extend  from  Mount  Ostrogh  to  Risano,  and  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Moraca  and  the  Montenegro  to  the  west,  two  other 
large  communes  are  noticed,  allied  to  thr  Montenegrinos,  and  whose 
aid  has  frequently  been  useful  to  them  against  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia. 
The  first  is  that  of  Nicsiez,  which  comprehends  the  district  of  this 
name ; that  of  Anogostie  and  the  cantons  of  Voiniez,  Correia,  and 
Trubjevo.  This  range  of  country,  watered  by  the  lake  of  Nicsiez,  and 
by  the  rivulets  falling  into  it,  furnishes  abundant  harvests  of  grain,  and 
contains  extensive  grazing  grounds,  on  which  numerous  flocks  feed. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  trade  with  C'atlaro  and  Bosnia  ; whither  they 
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convey  the  surplus  of  their  graiu,  wools,  cheese,  butter,  and  salt  meat. 
The  two  counties  belonging  to  this  commune  contain  a population  of 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  souls,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  one 
thousand  six  hundred  soldiers.  The  other  commune  consists  of  three 
counties, — of  the  canton  of  Regiani  and  Torioniez,  or  Corioniez ; of  the 
county  of  Rudigne,  and  the  four  counties  of  the  cantons  of  Banjani  and 
Bilecz.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  in  a wild  and  uncultivated  state, 
and  the  valleys,  which  unite  below  Clobuc,  and  form  the  river  Trebig- 
nitza,  scarcely  furnish  a sufficiency  of  grain  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  mountains,  almost  naked,  and  a few  meagre  pasture-grounds, 
serve  only  to  feed  a small  number  of  flocks.  The  eight  counties  be- 
longing to  this  district  contain  only  a population  of  about  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  souls,  and  five  hundred  armed  men.  A hundred 
years  ago,  these  people  were  infinitely  more  powerful,  and  possessed  of 
a population  double  to  what  it  is  at  present.  But  the  last  wars  against 
the  Venetians  and  Ottomans,  as  well  as  the  frequent  invasions  of  the 
Pashas  of  Bosnia,  have  compelled  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
emigrate,  either  to  settle  towards  Dvarsnoand  Gruhovo,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Cattaro,  or  else  to  join  the  people  of  Montenegro. 

Beyond  the  Moraca,  towards  the  S.  E.  at  the  foot  of  Mounts  Ostrogh 
and  Baba,  and  between  the  river  Zenta,  or  Czikieua,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Moraca,  dwells  another  independent  tribe,  warlike  and  formidable 
to  the  Turks,  who,  unable  to  resist  their  incursious,  have  found  no  other 
means  of  partly  defending  themselves,  than  by  constructing  the  for- 
tresses of  Medun  and  Citta-Nova.  These  are  the  Clementi,  Cutzi, 
and  Pulati.  The  Clementi,  who  still  possess  the  communes  of  Vo- 
goni  and  of  Bratonicz,  or  Martiniez,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Zem.tolhe 
south  of  the  valley  of  Plava,  as  well  as  the  two  margins  of  the  lake  of 
Vogoni,  or  Ricolz.  The  Cutzi,  with  whom  the  Beszitzi  are  united, 
dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Kara,  which  loses  itself  to  the  N.  E.  of 
Medun.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  extremely  woody,  but  the  val- 
leys are  fertile  in  grain,  vines,  and  pasturage,  and  the  forests,  although 
infested  with  wild  beasts,  afford  food  to  considerable  flocks.  The  Cutzi 
and  Clementi,  united,  constitute  a population  of  eight  thousand  souls, 
and  their  military  force  is  equal  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  To  the  S.  of  the  latter,  in  the  lower  valley,  of  the  Zenta  and  the 
Nunt,  from  the  defiles  of  Gussigne,  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Padgoritza, 
dwell  the  Pulati,  whose  confederation  consists  of  the  communes  of 
Kapsa,  Castratti,  Gruda,  Tusi,  and  Scarglia  or  Screlli.  Their  country 
is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Cutzi  and  Clementi,  but  their  population 
does  not  exceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred  souls,  of  whom  six  hun- 
dred bear  arms.  It  was  among  the  Pulati  that  the  empire  of  Servia 
arose,  and  its  founder  was  a native  of  the  same  city  that  had  given  birth 
to  the  great  Dioclesian,  an  illustrious  warrior  and  respectable  philoso- 
pher, who,  after  consolidating  the  Roman  empire  on  its  previously  tot- 
tering foundations,  came  to  hide,  in  the  gardens  of  Salonno  and  Spalatro, 
the  last  rays  of  a glory,  due  as  well  to  his  wisdom  and  beneficence  as 
the  victories  with  which  he  had  decorated  the  Homan  eagles,  from  the 
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pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates.  The  ruins  of  Dioclea,  his  native 
country,  and  afterwards  called  Vertoagad,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a 
small  hill  to  the  east  of  Slatista.  Soon  will  they  disappear,  through  the 
barbarism  of  the  Turks,  who  daily  carry  aw  ay  the  marbles  and  orna- 
ments, to  build  up  their  fantastical  edifices,  or  to  repair  the  fortifications 
of  Medun  and  Peidgoritza.  The  Clement!,  Cutzi,  and  Pulati,  although 
allies  of  the  Montenegrinos,  are  not,  nevertheless,  Illyrian  Sclavonians, 
but  belong  to  Illyrian  Albania,  and  their  language  also  is  Albanian. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  details,  that  the  whole  of  the  Monte- 
negro confederation  consists  of  a population  of  about  seventy-three  thou- 
sand souls,  capable  of  furnishing  a military  force  equal  to  fifteen 
thousand  men.  This  force  is  extremely  formidable,  as  well  from  the 
courage  of  the  warriors  as  from  the  position  of  their  country  ; and  of 
these  favourable  circumstances  the  Venetians  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves in  their  last  wars  in  Dalmatia,  thereby  preventing  the  Pa*ha 
of  Scutari  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  that  of  Bosnia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Montenegro,  Erzegovina,  and  of  the  independent 
communes  we  have  just  described,  are,  in  general,  well-made,  of  a lofty 
stature,  and  strong  limbed.  The  men  are  well-proportioned,  and  many 
are  to  be  found  with  handsome  features.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  women ; as  generally  happens  among  people  of  Sclavonian 
origin,  they  are  ugly,  and  their  skin  of  a disagreeable  colour.  It  is 
only  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  that  in  Dalmatia  and  Upper  Al- 
bania we  meet  with  tolerably  handsome  women,  retaining  visible  traces 
of  their  Greek  or  Italian  origin.  Habituated,  from  their  infancy,  to 
hard  labour,  and  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  articles 
of  trade  and  the  supplies  of  their  military  expeditions ; and  obliged,  also, 
continually  to  traverse  a mountainous  country,  scattered  over  with  rocks, 
among  which  only  difficult  and  perilous  paths  are  to  be  found,  the 
Illyrian  Sclavonians  are  robust,  active,  and  indefatigable.  Their  do- 
mestic habits,  which  train  and  accustom  them  to  anus  and  frequent 
incursions  among  their  neighbours,  have  made  made  them  acquire  a 
martial  spirit,  displayed  on  the  most  indifferent  occasions ; and  a bravery, 
which  they  carry  even  to  a contempt  for  life.  This  renders  them  ex- 
tremely formidable  to  their  neighbours,  particularly  to  the  rich  and 
indolent  Turks.  Their  bravery,  however,  is  no  other  than  that  of 
robbery,  whenever  the  defence  of  their  country  is  not  the  object  in 
view.  Intrepid,  when  they  are  fighting  to  obtain  pillage,  and,  at  that 
time,  fearful  of  neither  danger  nor  fatigue;  their  courage  cools  when 
blow?  and  honour  are  alone  to  be  had. 

Their  character  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Bosnians,  Croat  Sans, 
and  Dalmatians  ; that  is,  barbarous,  and  addicted  to  avarice  and  rapine. 
As  with  the  Albanians,  so  also  with  them,  theft  is  not  considered  as  a 
culpable  vice ; they  even  hold  it  in  the  light  of  a virtue,  and  deem  it 
a courageous  act  to  take  what  they  want,  by  force,  either  from  their 
enemy  or  friend.  With  them,  it  is  cowardice  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
one  possesses,  as  long  as  through  stratagem  or  the  force  of  arms  it  is 
possible  to  add  to  one’s  property.  This  fundamental  principle  of  their 
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manners  leads  them  on  to  pursuits  of  the  most  sordid  interest,  and,  re- 
garding riches  as  the  summit  of  all  happiness,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  reputation  to  acquire  them.  Holding  no  faith  in  their  transac 
t ions  or  alliances,  they  break  their  engagements  or  change  'sides  at  every 
fresh  oiler  of  the  opposite  party.  'Ibis  continual  and  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  theft  renders  it  impossible  to  travel  in  their  country  without 
an  escort ; at  the  same  time  that  it  is  useless,  and  even  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, to  be  escorted  by  their  own  soldiers.  If  the  traveller  whom 
they  guard  is  rich,  or  supposed  so,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  plundering  him.  In  the  contrary  case,  they  consider  it 
extremely  useless  to  expose  themselves  to  be  killed  or  wounded  with- 
out the  certainty  of  profit.  Besides,  the  Pandours  and  the  Haiduttes  * 
are  friends  and  relations,  and  alternately  they  carry  on  these  two  trades, 
for  which  reason  no  substanstial  service  is  to  be  expected  from  them, 
when  one  is  placed  to  guard  against  the  attempts  of  the  other. 

Their  manners  are  still  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Huns,  and  other 
Scythian  nations  which  ravaged  the  Roman  empire,  and  such,  with  very 
little  difference,  as  they  are  at  present  to  be  seen  among  the  Russian  pea- 
sants, or  rather  among  theCossacks.  They  have  retained  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  conquests,  and  although  shut  in  among  arid  rocks,  and  bent 
down  amidst  wretchedness  and  degradation,  they  still  consider  themselves 
the  first  people  of  the  earth,  and  in  their  own  language  assume  the  pom- 
pous title  of  Great  Nation.  Such  has,  at  all  times,  been  their  pride  and 
presumption  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  bestowed  the  appellation  of 
Niemesi  (Mutes)  on  the  Germans,  their  next  neighbours,  because  they 
do  not  speak  Sclavonian,  w hich,  in  their  eyes,  is  Ihconly  language  spoken. 
Obstinately  attached  to  their  own  usages,  they  despise  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Europe,  and  only  consider  tlu.‘m  as  so  many  proofs  and  causes  of  Hlemi- 
nacy  and  slavery.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  liberty,  of  which  they 
boast,  and  so  much  cherish,  is  no  other  than  an  unbridled  licentiousness, 
that  precludes  all  idea  of  obedience,  either  to  chiefs  or  laws,  and  which 
know  no  other  bounds  than  those  of  the  passions.  Homicides  are  common 
among  them,  and  assassination  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  duelling,  so 
extremely  rare  among  them,  because  it  is  attended  with  an  immediate 
danger.  The  one  and  the  other  are  almost  always  the  consequence  of 
cupidity  and  theft,  and  this  also  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
quarrels  arising  among  the  respective  communes,  as  well  as  of  the  dissen- 
tions  which  occur  among  the  families.  These  crimes  arc  seldom  punished 
by  laws,  deprived  as  they  are  of  all  vigour,  and  whose  execution  is  impos- 
sible, unless  they  are  upheld  by  force.  It  is  generally,  or  rather  almost 

* III  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  ami  Erzegovinn,  the  denomination  of  Pandours  is 
given  to  the  soldiers  attached  to  art  ire  services,  though  in  a temporary  man- 
ner, and  employed  to  guard  and  superintend  the  police  of  the  country.  Hai- 
duttes or  Haidukes  ia  the  name  applied  to  robbers  by  profession.  This  word, 
which  properly  signifies  banished  or  exiled,  i»  now  applicable  to  all  robbers  un 
the  high  roads 
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always,  the  family  of  (he  deceased  that  undertakes  the  charge  of  avenging 
his  death,  and  this  same  vengeance,  by  giving  rise  to  reprisals,  multiplies 
the  assassinations,  and  extends  and  propagates  feuds  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

The  Montenegrins,  and  their  Sclavonian  allies,  being  all  Christians,' 
polygamy  is  unknown  among  them,  or  is  punished  by  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious laws.  Their  wives,  however,  though  without  rivals,  are  not,  for  that 
reason,  the  more  happy.  With  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Dalmatians  and 
Bosnians,  they  are  completely  slaves  ; not  only  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
labour  falls  upon  them,  but  they  are  also  obliged  to  till  the  land,  and  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  external  drudgery  their  strength  allows  them  to 
undertake.  The  Montenegrino,  in  the  mean  while,  is  smoaking  at  the 
door  of  his  cabin,  or  goes  with  his  gun  to  the  nearest  road,  there,  with  his 
companions,  to  lay  wait  for  the  traveller  or  caravan.  On  returning,  at 
eve,  he  takes  his  repast,  which  his  wife  serves  up  to  him,  standing,  and 
without  partaking  ; after  which  he  lies  down  on  a mat  covered  with  skins, 
or  on  one  of  those  thick  woollen  blankets,  known,  in  Italy,  by  the  name  of 
Schiavine.  The  wife  re|>o$es  on  the  ashes  which  surround  the  fire-place, 
and  never  approaches  the  bed  of  her  Imsband,  unless  called  there  by  bis 
voice.  Entirely  devoid  of  industry,  unless  in  the  occupation  of  fish- 
ing, the  Montenegrinos  live  on  the  scanty  produce  of  an  almost  every 
where  ungrateful  soil,  and  always  badly  tilled.  The  lower  classes  are 
scarcely  clothed  in  any  thing  else  than  sheep-skins,  and  inhabit  mean 
cabins,  which  give  shelter  to  man  and  beast.  A hearth  placed  in  the 
centre,  serves  as  a fire-place  to  cook  their  scanty  meals,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  warmth;  and  the  whole  of  the  furniture  is  comprised  in  the  mat 
on  which  the  master  reposes,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  iron  pots.  The 
houses  of  the  higher  ranks,  although  distinguished  by  external  appearance, 
afford  little  more  convenience. 

'Hie  ordinary  dress  of  the  Montenegrinos  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Sclavonians  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  Owatians.  A pair  of 
pantaloons,  of  coarse  cloth,  or  knit,  brown  or  sky-blue,  fastened  on  the 
hips,  and  tied  round  the  waist  with  a strap  or  cope;  a linen  shirt,  more  or 
lw  coarse,  always  dirty,  and  generally  loose  over  the  pantaloons ; a 
jacket  or  tunic  of  the  same  texture,  clasped  before,  and  ornamented  whb 
some  lace,  of  coarse  worsted,  or  of  tinsel  among  the  rich  ; a cloak  of  coarse 
cloth  among  the  rich,  and  of  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  inwards,  for  the 
poor,  constitute  their  articles  of  clothing.  The  head  is  gene. ally 
covered  with  a red  woollen  cap.  In  their  journeys,  and  particularly  in 
their  military  expeditions,  they  uniformly  wear  under  their  feet  a sole  of 
raw  leather,  larger  than  the  foot,  and  fastened,  through  the  several  holes, 
with  a string  above  the  ancle. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a petticoat  and  a large  vest,  of  the 
same  coarse  texture,  generally’  cloth  or  knitted,  and  they  are  shod  in  the 
*ame  manner  as  the  men.  On  the  head,  they  wear  a handkerchief  or 
linen  scarf,  tied  behind.  When  travelling,  in  winter,  they  throw  over  them 
a large  tunic,  with  sleeves,  made  of  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  inwards. 
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and  over  it  another  tunic,  without  sleeves,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
fillet  of  red  or  black  worsted.  In  summer,  the}'  only  wear  a linen  tunic. 
The  women,  however,  belonging  to  the  richer  families,  for  some  years 
past,  are  more  select  in  their  dress.  Their  petticoats  and  vests  are  of  a finer 
cloth,  and,  when  the  weather  is  good,  even  of  silk.  Their  tunics  are  also 
of  cloth,  and  in  summer  of  linen,  embroidered  round  in  red  or  blue  cotton. 
Their  head  handkerchief  is  also  of  silk,  and  to  it  they  add  some  golden 
ornaments,  and  frequently  strings  of  ducats,  bored,  and  then  strung  on 
packthread. 

The  religion  of  the  Montenegrinos,  as  well  as  of  all  thrir  allies,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Moraca  or  Erzegovina,  is  the  Greek  Christian ; but  the 
Clementi,  Cutzi,  and  Pulati,  follow  the  Roman  ritual.  The  first  denomi- 
nation of  people  are  actuated  by  an  extreme  fanaticism,  of  which  no  example 
is  to  be  found,  but  among  the  Sclavoniaus  of  Illyria  and  Bosnia.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  hatred,  the  different  religious  sects,  among  whom  this  wild 
country  is  divided,  bear  to  each  other.  The  fierce  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  conquerors,  who  wrested  it  from  the  Roman  empire,  is  w ithout  any 
diminution  transmitted  to  their  descendants  ; and  the  aversion  which  the 
two  Christian  sects  bear  to  each  other,  would  already  have  converted  the 
Montenegrinos  and  Clementi  into  open  enemies,  if  the  latter,  more  tolerant, 
as  are  also  the  Albanians,  had  not  sacrificed  their  spirit  of  sect,  to  a desire 
of  maintaining  their  independence,  added  to  the  general  hatred  they  all 
bear  to  the  Ottomans,  the  fierce  usurers  of  their  forefathers’  inheritance. 

The  hierarchy  under  which  the  Montenegrinos  live,  far  from  being  suited 
to  diminish  their  fanaticism,  rather  tends  to  increase  it,  owing  to  the  very 
character  of  their  priests,  and  the  personal  interest  of  this  class,  always 
eager  for  dominion  and  riches,  and  by  no  means  delicate  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  attaining  their  ends.  These  people  are  still  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  were  found  by  the  Proveditor  Morosini,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
report  made  of  them,  in  the  year  Iti92,  when  he  represents  them  “ as 
governed  by  priests,  whose  ignorance,  pride,  and  tyranny,  inspire  them  with 
that  respect  exacted  of  them  ; but  though  imbued  with  barbarous,  rather 
than  humane  principles,  their  defects  might  in  some  measure  be  excusable, 
as  being  cherished  by  the  deceitful  germ  their  priests  have  infused  into 
them,  by  dogmas  which  appertain  more  to  savage  life  than  civilized 
society.  All  the  superstitions  with  which  the  Greeks  arc  so  justly  re- 
jiroacbed,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Montenegrinos,  but  in  a superior 
degree,  and  increased  by  a number  of  others,  inherent  in  their  particular 
character,  as  well  as  the  avarice  of  their  priests,  l heft,  murder,  and  per- 
jury, are  there  legalized  by  gifts  or  fines  in  favour  of  the  church.  All 
their  incursions,  even  those  which  have  pillage  alone  fur  their  object,  are 
blessed,  and  performed  in  the  name  and  under  the  auspices  of  religion. 
Before  the  commander  leads  on  his  soldiers,  either  to  fight  or  plunder,  a 
solemn  mass  is  said  for  them,  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  which  they  are 
parishioners ; their  flag  or  military  signal  is  blessed,  when  the  chief  receives 
a hallowed  taper,  and  promises  to  give  into  the  church  a tenth  of  his 
spoils.  Frequently  the  priest  himself  accompanies  the  expedition,  to  call 
down  upon  It  the  bcnedictluns  of  heaven,  and  sometimes  the  care  of  his 
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own  personal  safety  gives  rise  to  scruples  cflSHMk^battle,  lest  he  should 
be  polluted  by  witnessing  the  effusion  of  blood.  These  scruples,  however, 
never  extend  as  far  as  the  booty,  of  which  he  well  knows  how  to  conic  in 
for  his  share.* 

In  their  grand  expeditions,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  is  under- 
arms, and  the  Vladica  himself  directs  or  commands,  it  is  he,  at  the  head  of 
his  metropolitan  chapter,  who  consecrates  the  arms  of  his  subjects  ; and  it 
is  into  his  treasury  that  the  tenth  of  the  booty  is  poured,  or  in  tbe  propor- 
tion he  himself  may  allot.  Besides,  in  order  noyfedelay  unforeseen  expe- 
ditions, such  as  are  oc  casioned  by  nwmentarytPIK&ances,  benedictioos 
a posteriori  are  always  ready,  on  condition  that  a portion  of  the  stolen 
articles  should  be  devoted  to  the  church.  All  the  people  surrounding 
Montenegro  are  either  infidels  or  heretics,  or  abettors  of  both ; and  this 
principle,  alone,  suffices  to  legalize  the  devastations  thus  committed  upon 
them,  under  the  cloak  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Such  is  the  point  of  view,  under  which  the  impartial  observer  is  to  con- 
sider the  people  of  Montenegro,  and  the  opinion  to  be  collected  of  them  in 
conformity  to  facts.  But,  as  the  Proved itor,  whose  words  we  have  above 
quoted,  justly  observes,  their  barbarism,  their  vices,  and  even  their  crimes, 
arc  the  work  of  their  priests,  who  change  and  incline  to  evil  those  very 
features,  from  which  they  might  derive  useful  qualities,  and  even  pos- 
sibly commendable  virtues.  The  character  of  the  Monteoegrinos  lias,  at 
bottom,  that  energetic  cast  so  congenial  to  nations  still  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization,  and  honour  would  have  a powerful  empire  over  them,  if  the 
abuse  of  religion  did  not  authorize  its  infractions.  Their  manners,  in 
every  thing  that  is  not  spoiled  by  the  influence  of  their  priests,  and  tbe  part 
that  still  bears  the  old  stamp  of  the  nation,  present  the  aspect  of  republican 
pride  and  frankness,  as  well  as  the  social  and  cordial  feeling  by  which  the 
patriarchal  government  is  distinguished.  Their  love  for  their  country 
greatly  surpasses  (he  national  sentiment  of  other  European  people,  and 
one  ought  not  to  be  astonished  to  see  Dioclesian  prefer  the  rocks  of  SaJoua 
to  the  smiling  fields  of  Italy,  on  daily  hearing  an  Illyrian  ScUvooian 
enthusiastically  burst  forth  in  praise  of  the  arid  deserts  of  Erzegovina  and 
Montenegro,  and  rank  them  above  the  most  beautiful  countries  of  Europe! 

Their  various  communes  arc  directed,  rather  than  governed,  by  Counts, 
whose  existence  and  privileges  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
feudal  system  established  in  the  other  regions  of  Europe.  Their  respect 
for  old  men,  the  same  as  is  found  among  all  nations,  where  the  manners 
arc  still  pure,  although  harsh,  and  even  ferocious,  always  induces  them  to 
place  at  the  head  of  their  councils  the  veterans  whose  services  have  ren- 
dered them  illustrious,  and  whose  experience  is  a sure  and  adequate  guide 
for  a nation  that  even  does  not  possess  the  smallest  idea  of  perfection. 
Their  differences  arc  generally  arranged  by  arbiters,  and  through  the  inter- 
ference of  the  IJaramlassa,  or  Civil  Council,  whose  decisions  are  not  disre- 
garded, unless  when  the  exasperation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood  that  has 
been  spilled  demands  vengeance.  The  ecclesiastical  authority  only  inter- 
venes in  the  last  stage  of  the  affair,  but  possessing  no  other  authority  than 
the  custom  of  the  founder  of  the  church,  it  thunders  cut  its  aualhe* 
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mas  only  in  grievous  eases,  and  when  the  public  sentiment  has  already 
been  pronounced  against  the  guilty,  or  when  its  own  interests  are  injured. 
An  inferior,  and,  in  a great  measure,  unwritten  aide  of  laws,  docs,  in  fact, 
exist  in  Montenegro,  but  its  judiciary  sentences  can  only  be  executed  on 
the  weak  ami  unprotected  culprit ; the  powerful  are  defended  from  its 
grasp,  by  the  fear  of  calling  down  their  vengeance,  or  that  of  their  adhe- 
rents, on  tl»e  judges,  and  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  their 
verdicts.  In  this  manner,  the  laws,  far  from  serving  as  a defence  and  pro- 
tection to  the  weak  and  humble,  would  only  operate  as  a means  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  against  the  multitude,  if  the  dread  of 
exciting  the  resentment  of  a haughty  people,  and  who  abhor  the  very  idea 
of  servitude,  did  not  retain  the  former  in  due  bounds. 

The  slavery  of  the  women,  which  excludes  them  from  all  rights,  ami 
their  husbands  from  all  responsibility  towards  them,  does  not,  nevertheless, 
prevent  the  two  sexes  from  being  rigorous  observers  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
'J  he  same  chastity  exists  among  the  young  people;  their  affections  have 
no  other  object  than  marriage,  and  such  infallibly  is  the  issue,  unless  they 
are  prevented  by  a nipture  among  the  parents,  which  always  brings  on  the 
greatest  misfortunes,  and  very  frequently  the  destruction  of  the  two  lovers. 
Criminal  or  illicit  connexions  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Montenegro, 
and  the  most  terrible  of  punishments  would  there  await  the  guilty.  Fol- 
lowed hy  public  hatred  and  contempt,  by  the  anathemas  of  the  church, 
ami  by  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  parties,  flight  is  their  only  resource, 
in  order  to  escape  inevitable  death.  Hospitality  is  greatly  respected  among 
the  Montencgrinos,  and  the  neglect  or  infraction  of  this  sacred  duty 
uould  bring  down  on  him  who  should  be  guilty,  in  this  particular,  the 
contempt  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  in  these  last  peculiarities  and  features,  such  as  we  have  just  described 
them,  that  the  writers  of  romance  and  dramatic  compositions,  have  taken 
the  colours  with  which  they  have  painted  the  Illyrian  Sclavoniaus,  and 
which  renders  their  portrait  so  interesting  in  the  above  woiks.  The 
description,  however,  we  have  just  given,  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the 
Sclavonian  clans  and  the  Montenegrino  confederation.  The  Cleuieiiti, 
Cutzi,  and  Pulati,  are  Albanians,  and  the  picture  of  their  manneis  is  found 
in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Illyrian  or  Northern  Albania- 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Journal . 

SIR, 

I he  subject  of  magnetism  having  engaged  a good  deal  ol  my  attention, 
and  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  maritime  puit  of  the  wot  Id, 
though  at  present  but  little  understood,  it  appears  to  me,  no  work  is  better 
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calculated  to  disseminate  and  promote  knowledge  of  this  kind,  than  the 
Colonial  Journal.  It  is  distributed  into  almost  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  shall  look  for  any  thing  like  a stable 
and  perfect  theory  of  magnetism,  capable  of  accounting  for  and  explain- 
ing the  variation  of  the  compass,  as  it  occurs  in  different  places,  and  at 
different  times,  until  we  are  in  possession  of  correct  and  regular  observa- 
tions made  upon  its  quantities  and  effects  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  so 
registered  as  to  afford  data  for  the  man  of  science  to  proceed  upon.  We 
have,  indeed,  had  many  attempts,  by  the  ablest  men,  to  reduce  magnetic 
variation  to  something  like  a certainty  ; but,  for  want  of  such  data,  they 
have  all  proved  futile  and  abortive.  If,  therefore,  you  agree  with  me,  that 
the  subject  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  (I  will  not  say  importance,  for  that 
I know  it  has)  to  occupy  some  of  your  pages,  1 shall  be  happy  to  offer  you 
my  ideas  on  tl»e  subject,  ami,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  leisure  and  inclination  may  prompt  them  to  pursue  this  subject,  al- 
though they  may  previously  have  paid  no  attention  to  it,  I will  offer  a few 
remarks  on  magnetism  itself,  and  the  history  of  its  discovery  and  applica- 
tion, to  the  important  purpose  of  enabling  the  mariner  to  direct  his  course 
upon  the  ocean. 

What  magnetism  really  is,  has  never  been  defined  nor  discovered,  and 
hence  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  material  or  not : it  is,  how- 
ever,  incapable  of  affecting  any  of  our  senses,  and  is  only  known  to  exi-t 
by  the  attractive  influence  it  manifests  towards  iron,  steel,  nickel,  and  a few 
of  the  scarcer  metals.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a modification  of  the 
same  principles  as  light,  heat,  or  electricity,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
in  support  of  such  an  assumption,  and  the  more  generally  received  notion 
is,  that  they  are  distinct  and  separate.  Magnetism  exists  naturally  at  all 
times  in  the  earth,  which  is  the  only  source  of  it  we  are  acquainted  with, 
and  since  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed 
arc  not  magnetic,  or  capable  of  combining  with  magnetism,  or  shewing  the 
least  symptoms  of  it,  under  any  circumstances,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  re- 
tained and  distributed  over  the  globe  by  means  of  the  ferruginous  matter 
with  which  it  is  so  well  known  to  abound.  The  natural  magnets,  or  load- 
stones, as  they  are  called,  are  indeed  all  ores  of  iron,  though  some  of  the 
most  powerful  species  contain  so  little  metal  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  smelting 
furnace,  while  the  richer  ores  of  iron  seldom  retain  permanent  magnetism. 
On  examining  a piece  of  natural  loadstone,  it  will  not  be  found  to  possess 
its  attractive  power  on  all  sides  alike,  but  its  strength  will  generally  appear 
to  be  concentrated  in  two  points,  nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  if  either 
of  these  be  brought  near  to  a small  nail  or  bit  of  iron  wire,  such  object  will 
be  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and,  if  not  too  heavy,  will  be  suspended  by  it, 
though  this  suspension  cannot  be  effected  by  any  other  part  of  the  load- 
stone. The  two  effective  points,  which  thus  exist  in  every  magnet,  are 
called  its  polo,  while  an  imaginary  right  line,  which  connects  one  pole  lo 
the  other;  is  called  its  axis:  and  if  a magnet  be  suspended  by  a fine  long 
thread,  or  balanced  on  a point,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  turn  freely  round  in  an 
horizontal  plane,  its  axis  will  turn  very  nearly  into  the  direction  of  a meri- 
dian upon  the  earth’s  surface,  one  pole  pointing  constantly  towards  the 
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north,  while  the  other  is  of  course  addressed  to  the  south,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion only  it  will  remain  steady.  On  this  account,  the  appellation  of  north 
and  south  poles  has  been  given  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  that  end  or  part 
which  always  points  to  the  north  being  called  the  north  pole;  and  from 
this  directive  power  of  the  magnet  does  it  derive  its  importance  in  the  art 
of  navigation.  The  poles  of  a magnet  are  not  permanently  attached  to 
any  particular  parts  of  it ; for  notwithstanding  they  are  most  commonly 
found  in  its  extremities,  while  the  intermediate  parts  are  neutral,  or  exhibit 
no  active  signs  of  attraction,  yet,  if  a magnet  be  broken  into  any  number 
of  pieces,  those  parts  even,  which  before  were  neutral,  will,  in  common  with 
the  others,  exhibit  decided  polarity,  and  each  particular  fragment  will 
possess  its  opposite  poles  and  neutral  centre. 

Magnetism  may  be  imparted  to  iron  and  steel  with  the  greatest  facility, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  iron  the  effect  is  transitory,  and  continues 
no  longer  than  the  oxciting  cause  exists,  while  in  steel  it  is  less  easily  ex- 
cited, but  permanent.  Thus  if  a small  piece  of  iron  wire  is  presented  to 
one  of  the  poles  of  a strong  magnet,  which  will  support  or  suspend  it,  it 
will  be  fouud  that  the  wire  has  instantly  acquired  polarity,  and  w ill,  in  its 
turn,  lift  another  piece,  and  this  again  will  lift  a third  or  fourth,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  original  magnet ; but  so  soon  as  this  is  removed  from 
the  first  piece  of  iron,  all  appearance  of  magnetism  will  vanish,  and  the 
bits  of  iron  will  fall  asunder.  If  pieces  of  steel  were  substituted  for  the 
iron,  they  would  not  transmit  the  magnetic  influence  with  the  same  facility ; 
but  if  a bar  of  steel  is  rubbed  from  one  end  to  the  other  several  times  over, 
in  one  direction  only,  by  the  pole  of  a strong  magnet,  it  will  become  per- 
manently magnetic ; that  is  to  say,  it  will  possess  and  retain  an  attractive 
power,  have  opposite  poles  at  its  extreme  ends,  and,  if  poised  or  balanced 
cm  a point,  will  turn  into  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  and  iu  fact  will  have 
all  the  magnetic  characteristics  of  a natural  loadstone.  Steel  bars  thus 
excited  arc  called  artificial  magnets,  and  arc  generally  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes ; and  that  end  of  every  magnet  which  would  turn  to  the 
north  if  it  were  suspended,  is  always  distinguished  by  some  mark,  so  that 
the  terms  marked  end  and  north  end  of  a magnet  are  not  unfrequenlly  used 
synoniinously.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  repetition,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention,  in  this  place,  that  a needle,  or  compass  needle,  always  means  a 
very  light  artificial  magnet,  nicely  balanced  and  -uspended  at  its  centre, 
upon  a point,  so  as  to  turn  round  in  an  horizontal  direction  with  very  little 
friction,  and  if  this  be  placed  upon  a dial  on  which  the  cardinal  points  and 
their  subdivisions  are  marked,  or  such  a dial  is  attached  to  the  needle  so  as 
to  move  with  it,  the  instrument  becomes  a compass. 

The  attractive  power  as  to  iron  and  steel,  not  already  magnetic,  resides 
with  nearly  equal  force  in  both  the  poles  of  every  magnet;  but,  upon  ex- 
amination, these  poles  will  be  fouud  essentially  different,  and  possessing  a 
character  similar  to  chemical  affinity  ; for  while  poles  of  a contrary  deno- 
mination evince  the  strongest  attraction  for  each  other,  those  which  are  si- 
milar as  powerfully  repel  one  another.  Thus,  if  the  marked  and  unmarked 
ends  (i.  e.  the  north  and  south  poles),  of  two  magnets  are  brought  into 
contact,  a powerful  attraction  will  be  evinced,  whiicrou  addressing  thair 
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two  marked  or  two  upmarket!  ends,  no  perceptible  effect  will  occur ; but  if 
the  experiments  be  made  with  a compass  needle  and  a magnet,  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  bring  their  similar  ends  into  contact,  for  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  will  always  fly  round  to  meet  the  south  end  of  the  presenter! 
magnet,  and  vice  versa  : it  being  an  established  law  of  magnetism  that, 
while  contrary  poles  attract,  similar  ones  will  repel  each  other.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  all  the  various  magnetic  toys,  deceptions,  and  recreations, 
depend  ; for,  since  the  operation  of  magnetism  is  but  little  restrained  by  the 
interposition  of  card,  glass,  and  thin  wood  and  melal  (iron  and  steel  ex- 
cepted), so,  of  course,  if  a magnet  is  concealed  in  the  interior  of  a box,  it 
will  be  capable  of  affecting  a compass-needle  on  the  exterior,  which  being 
free  to  move,  will  dispose  itself  in  such  direction  as  to  present  its  north 
pole  to  the  south  pole  of  that  which  is  inclosed. 

It  is  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  the  natural  magnetism  of  the 
earth  affects  all  the  compasses  and  artificial  magnets  upon  its  surface ; for, 
since  the  whole  earth  is  generally  magnetic,  by  virtue  of  the  ferruginous 
matter  which  is  so  copiously  disseminated  throughout  its  texture,  it  be- 
comes, as  it  weie,  one  immense,  magnet,  and  will  of  course  possess  its  p-drs 
and  all  the  characteristics  of  any  smaller  maguet,  and  as  these  maguetic 
poles  happen  to  be  situated  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  poles  upon 
which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal  revolution,  the  south  magnetic  pole 
being  near  the  earth's  north  pole,  and  vice  versa,  so  of  course  the  north 
end  of  every  needle  upon  the  earth  will  be  directed,  not  to  the  earth's  north 
pole,  but  to  that  magnetic  pole  which  is  near  it.  If  this  magnetic  pole 
coincided  exactly  with  the  revolving  pole,  then  of  course  the  compass 
would  point  due  north  and  south,  but  as  such  coincidence  does  not  occur, 
the  needle  dots  not  point  in  a meridian,  but  makes  an  angle  with  it,  which 
is  called  the  variation  of  the  compass,  a subject  which  I shall  presently  en- 
deavour to  explain.  It  may  appear  an  anomoly  to  say  that  the  earth's 
south  magnetic  pole  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  and  so  in- 
deed it  is,  since  the  terms  north  and  south  are  derived  from  their  relative 
situations  upon  the  earth,  consequently  the  earth's  north  magnetic  pole 
must  be  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  north  ; but,  as  applying  to  magnets, 
the  terms  north  and  south  are  used  to  express  contrary  ends  or  poles,  which 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  conveyed  by  the  terms  plus  and  minus,  or  posi- 
tive and  negative  ; since  that  end  of  a compass-needle  which  is  marked  with 
an  N,  and  which  always  points  to  the  north,  could  not  with  greater  pro- 
priety be  called  its  souili  end,  than  that  the  real  north  magnetic  pole  of  the 
earth  should  be  called  its  south  pole,  and  yet,  according  to  the  present 
phraseology,  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  expressions  must  be 
adopted. 

What  it  is  which  cause's  a difference  in  the  two  poles  of  a magnet,  and 
how  and  why  these  poles  should  exist  at  all,  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation, but  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  of  magnetism;  for,  whether  it  lie  material  or  not, 
yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  which  is  &o  subtle  as  to  per- 
vade all  matter,  should  be  so  stopped  or  arrested  in  its  progress,  as  to  have 
its  natural  state  of  equilibrium  destroyed,  and  yet  this  appears  to  be  the 
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fi*  In  bi.iii)  instances.  Insensible  as  magnetism  really  U,  yet  almost  all 
the  experiments  which  can  be  performed  upon  it  seem  to  indicate  that  It 
has  a circulation  through  certain  bodies  which  are  particularly  calculated 
to  combine  with  it,  and  that  its  energy  depends  upon  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  that  circulation  can  be  effected.  Thus  either  pole  of  a piece 
of  natural  loadstone  will  be  incapable  of  lifting  more  than  a very  small 
fragment  of  iron ; but  if  that  loadstone  be  armed,  that  is  to  say,  if  a piece 
of  soft  iron  be  applied  to  each  of  its  poles  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two 
ends  of  these  be  brought  into  contact  with  a large  piece  of  iron,  it  will  now 
lift  it,  for,  by  bringing  both  its  poles  into  action  at  the  same  time,  its  power 
will  be  increased  in  an  almost  incredible  degree.  The  same  effect  is 
brought  about  in  wbat  are  called  horse-shoe  magnets,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  bars  of  steel  bent  into  tbe  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  then  ren- 
dered magnetic ; by  this  form  both  the  poles  are  brought  to  act  at  once,  on 
a piece  of  soft  iron  called  a conductor,  which  is  applied  to  them,  and  to 
this  the  weight  to  l>e  lifted  is  to  be  appended.  In  Ibis  way  a circulation  of 
the  magnetism  is  promoted  ; and  it  may  also  be  brought  about  in  straight 
bar  magnets,  by  laying  them  parallel  to  each  other,  but  without  touching, 
and  with  the  north  end  of  the  one  turned  towards  the  south  end  of  the 
other,  and  uniting  their  ends  by  two  short  conductors  of  iroa.  So  situated, 
they  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  fear  of  impairing  their 
strength,  as  may  also  a horse-shoe  magnet  with  its  conductor;  but  if  the 
circulation  is  destroyed  in  any  way,  the  magnet  becomes  gradually  weaker, 
and  at  length  looses  very  nearly  the  whole  of  its  power.  On  the  contrary, 
by  keeping  the  conductors  constantly  applied  to  magnets,  and  gradually 
increasing  the  weight  which  is  attached  to  them,  their  strength  will  be- 
come greatly  augmented. 

The  method  of  producing  artificial  magnets  also  bespeaks  tlie  existence 
of  a circulation  of  magnetism  in  one  direction  only.  One  of  tlie  simplest 
ways  of  doing  this  is,  wlien  the  steel  bars  an:  prepared  and  hardened,  to 
lay  them  on  a fiat  table  with  tlie  marked  end  of  one  against  the  unmarked 
end  of  the  oilier,  and  then  with  the  two  poles  of  a strong  horse-shoe  mag- 
net to  pass  over  them  in  one  direction  only.  The  marked  end  of  the  Inwse- 
slioe  magnet  must  precede,  and  the  rubbing  of  the  bars  must  begin  at  the 
first  marked  end,  and  proceed  to  that  which  is  not  marked,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  series,  using  at  the  same  time  a moderate  degree  of  pressure 
on  the  bars,  and  taking  care  to  move  the  exciting  magnet  as  steadily  and 
regularly  as  possible.  This  operation  must  be  repeated  on  all  thefour  sides 
of  the  bars  by  turningthem, and  continued  until  they  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength;  but  in  general  passing  over  them  ten  or  a dozen  times,  on  each 
side,  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  hor-e-shoe  magnets  are  required,  they 
may  be  excited  by  the  same  means,  lav  ing  i liein  with  their  points  together, 
and  taking  care  to  place  a marked  end  opposite  to  one  which  is  not 
marked.  The  exciting  magnet  is  now  to  lie  moved  in  a circuit  completely 
round  tbe  two  magnets,  entering  at  the  marked  end  and  coming  out  at  the 
ouposite  one.  Tbe  most  extraordinary  ci:  cum. lance  attending  this  ope- 
ration, and  indeed  the  one  which  most  powerfully  bespeaks  the  forinitiuu 
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of  a magnetic  circuit  is,  that  if,  after  having  passed  the  magnet  over  the* 
bars  several  times,  and  having  produced  a sensible  magnetic  force  in  them, 
the  exciting  magnet  should  be  so  turned  that  the  opposite  pole  to  that 
which  before  preceded  is  made  to  enter  first,  and,  but  once  passed  over 
them,  all  the  previously  communicated  magnetism  will  instantly  disappear, 
and  if  the  proces,  be  continued  in  this  state  of  things,  a polarity  will  be 
produced  as  before,  but  an  opposite  one  to  that  which  before  existed,  for 
the  marked  ends  of  the  magnets  thus  produc  ed  will  have  a south  polarity. 
The  magnetic  jxwer  may,  in  like  manner,  be  dissipated  or  changed  by 
passing  the  exciting  magnet  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  was 
first  used,  without  changing  its  poles;  thus,  if  the  bars  are  rendered  mag- 
netic by  passing  the  magnet  from  left  to  right  over  them,  that  magnetism 
will  almost  completely  disappear  by  passing  it  but  once  over  them  from 
light  to  left.  It  does  certainly  appear  from  this  circumstance,  and  that  of 
magnets  loosing  their  power,  unless  they  are  so  deqxHed  that  a circulation 
can  be  maintained,  that  such  a circulation  is  constantly  going  on,  and  in 
all  probability  the  concentration  of  force  which  occurs  at  the  poles  may 
arise  from  some  obstruction  which  the  magnetic  diluvium  there  meets 
with.  The  poles  have  been  accounted  for  by  some,  on  this  principle,  by  a 
supposition  that  the  natural  equilibrium  of  magnetism  is  destroyed,  the 
one  pole  possessing  a more  than  ordinary  quantity,  while  the  other  is  defi- 
cient. Others  again  imagine  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  mag- 
netism existing  in  the  two  poles,  which  have  a strong  affinity  or  attraction 
lor  each  other,  but  which  neutralize  or  destroy  each  others*  effects  so  soou 
as  they  meet. — But  on  this  subject  nothing  decisive  is  yet  known. 

W hen  magnetism  is  communicated  to  a light  suspended  needle,  which 
has  been  previously  nicely  balanced  on  its  centre,  it  not  only  gives  it  a di- 
rective power,  by  disposing  it  to  point  in  a north  and  south  direction,  but  in 
our  country  it  destroys  the  balance  which  previously  existed,  and  causes 
that  end  which  turns  towards  the  north  to  become  the  heaviest.  This  effect 
arises  from  our  proximity  to  the  north  pole,  for, in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  south  pole  preponderates ; while  on  the  magnetic  equator,  or  any  point 
which  is  equally  under  the  influence  of  both  the  earth's  magnetic  poles,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  needle  remains  undisturbed.  This  inclination  of  the 
needle  from  its  proper  horizontal  position  is  called  its  Dip. — This  property 
of  the  compass  was  first  discovered  by  a compass  maker,  named  Robert 
Norman,  in  1576,  who  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  applying  wax  to  the 
lighter  end  of  his  compass  needle,  in  order  to  restore  the  balance,  and  al- 
though he  first  published  the  fact,  that  a dip  or  depression  of  the  northern 
extremity  is  the  certain  consequence  of  magnetizing  a steel  needle  which 
has  lx*en  previously  well  balanced,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  needle  would  dip  to  any  certain  or  particular  angle,  or  that 
the  angle  altered  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  would  have  been  re- 
versed in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Such,  however,  experience  has  taught  us,  is  the  case;  for  if  a compass  be 
perfectly  balanced  in  England  or  any  other  country,  it  will  loose  that  ba- 
lauce  and  require  adjustment  in  another  part  of  the  world;  for,  as  it  ap- 
proaches either  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  its  depression  will  increase  ra- 
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pidly,  until,  at  length,  when  over  or  opposite  to  either  of  them,  it  would 
cease  to  vibrate  horizontally,  and  would  endeavour  to  assume  a vertical 
situation. 

From  the  terrestrial  magnetic  poles  coinciding  pretty  nearly  with 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  it  might  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  earth’s 
equator  and  magnetic  equator  would  also  coincide  : and  since  upon  the 
magnetic  equator  there  is  no  dip,  while  the  needle,  by  theory',  should 
stand  perpendicularly  upon  the  poles,  of  course  the  end  of  a needle 
will  describe  a quadrant  of  a circle  while  passing  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  these  situations.  This  induced  many  to  suppose  that  the  latitude 
of  places  upon  the  earth's  surface  might  be  ascertained  with  ease  and 
certainty  by  the  dip  of  the  needle.  The  idea  was  highly  plausible 
until  put  into  practice,  and  very  accurate  intruinents,  called  dipping 
needles,  were  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  dipping  needle  differs 
from  the  compass,  in  its  magnetic  needle  having  no  horizontal  motion 
independent  of  the  entire  instrument,  but  it  moves  upon  a central  axis 
in  a vertical  plane,  like  a scale  beam.  It  is  made  to  move  with  as  liitle 
friction  as  possible,  and  is  very  nicely  balanced  before  it  is  rendered 
magnetic.  It  is  so  placed,  by  adjusting  screws,  as  to  vibrate  in  the  plane 
of  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place  where  it  is  used,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  a graduat'd  brass  circle,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with 
that  upon  which  the  needle  turns,  the  ends  of  the  needle  will  at  once 
point  out  the  angle  of  dip  or  depression  at  any  time  or  place.  Dr.  Lo- 
rimer  proposed  a dipping  needle,  which,  by  having  both  an.  horizontal 
and  vertical  motion,  would  adjust  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  answer 
the  purpose  of  a compass,  but  it  was  not  found  to  answer  in  practice,  on 
account  of  its  great  friction. 

By  means  of  the  dipping  needle,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  magnetic 
dip  was  subject  to  very  little  variation  in  the  same  place,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  the  angle  of  depression  below  the  horizon 
at  London,  soon  after  its  discovery,  was  71°  50' ; in  1775,  it  was  72°  3', 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  about  72°  15',  so  that  it  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing at  a very  slow  rate,  having  required  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  to  move  through  twenty-five  minutes  of  a degree. 

Upon  taking  the  dips,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  correspondence  which  had  been  expected  between  the  mag- 
netic dip  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  could  not  he  relied  on,  nor  did 
it  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  of  any  practical  use  in  navigation,  for 
very  considerable  dips  were  found  upon  the  earth's  equator,  where 
none,  or  very  trilling  ones,  were  expected.  In  longitude  27  west, 
for  example,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  dipped  no  less  than 
thirty  degrees  upon  the  equator,  nor  did  it  recover  its  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  that  meridian,  until  it  was  moved  into  twelve  degrees  of  south 
latitude.  Neither  was  the  dip  found  to  alter  regularly  in  going  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  or  in  a contrary  direction,  upon  any  meridian, 
but  was  in-all  cases  so  irregular  that  the  dipping  needle  was  abandoned 
as  a useless  instrument  for  ascertaining  latitudes,  nor  is  there  any  chance 
of  its  becoming  useful,  until  a sufficient  number  of  observations  ha\e. 
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bum  made  Willi  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  furnish  mathematicians 
with  d»U  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  motions,  and  if  these  should 
ever  be  effected,  it  may  become  an  instrument  of  the  highest  importance, 
an  opinion  which  is  fully  supported  by  the  important  use  which  Captain 
Flinders  has  made  of  it,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

The  instrument,  however,  which  gives  importance  to  magnetism  be- 
yond all  others,  is  the  mariner’s  compass,  an  instrument  which,  not- 
withstanding its  apparent  simplicity,  Involves  questions  in  its  motions 
and  effects  which  have  proved  barriers  to  all  the  science  and  shill 
which  has  been  exerted  in  their  development.  Magnetism  appears  to 
have  been  first  successfully  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  in 
Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a Neapolitan,  named  Flavio,  or 
John  de  Gioja,  or  Giova.  This  application  is,  however,  very  generally 
allowed  to  have  originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  them  into  Italy,  by  Paul  the  Venetian,  about  1260.  The 
compasses  originally  used  were  small  pieces  of  loadstone,  floated  by 
means  of  cork  on  tire  surface  of  water,  contained  in  dishes  upon  which 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  coinpass  were  marked,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  instruments  of  this  description  were  used  in  China 
as  early  as  one  thousand  and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

During  the  fourteenth,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  compass  was  used  in  directing  vessels  without  even  a suspicion 
that  it  ever  pointed  otherwise  than  due  north  and  south,  until  at  length 
Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  the  western  continent,  had 
reason  to  believe  the  needle  was  not  so  infallible  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be  ; he,  therefore,  watched  it  narrowly,  and  compared  its  direction  with 
meridians  obtained  by  astronomical  processes,  and,  on  the  13th  Sep- 
tember, 1403,  he  ascertained  that  the  north  end  of  his  compass  varied 
nearly  sis  degrees  to  the  E.  of  N.  and  that  on  the  following  day  this 
deviation  had  increased  to  a whole  point  of  the  compass.  After  sailing 
a considerable  distance,  he  found  the  needle  returned  again  to  the  true 
meridian,  but  on  advancing  about  one  hundred  leagues  westward,  it 
again  deviated,  but  in  a contrary  direction,  for  it  now  was  a whole  point 
to  the  west  of  the  north.  This  is  the  first  intimation  wc  have  of  any 
variation  in  the  compass ; and  in  the  account  of  Columbus’s  voyage, 
which  I have  seen,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
where  these  effects  took  place.  'Hiey,  however,  occurred  within  a 
month  of  hit  first  making  land,  which  identifies  the  situation  pretty 
nearly,  and  must  of  course  have  been  extremely  perplexing  to  a navi- 
gator who  was  not  aware  of  their  existence.  They  were,  in  the  hr# 
instance,  attributed  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  compass;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  confidence  which  had  at  all  times  heretofore  been 
placed  in  that  instrument,  had  nearly  proved  of  th«  most  serious  conse- 
quence to  Columbus,  by  occasioning  a mutiny  among  his  crew,  which 
was  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  floating  timber  and  land  buds, 
which  indicated  the  vicinity  of  that  shore  he  had  been  so  lonfCin  search 
•f.  and  which  he  so  soon  after  happily  met  with. 

The  variation  of  the  compass,  as  it  is  now  universally  railed,  bream 
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generally  known  6oon  after  this  period,  and,  in  US7,  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  or,  as  other,  state,  a native  of  Bristol,  and  son  of  a Genoese, 
discovered  that  it  was  not  an  accidental  circumstance  attendant  on  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  compass,  but  that  the  variation  of  all  com- 
passes is  different  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  but  always  simi- 
lar in  the  same  place.  This  conclusion  being  formed,  different  degrtes 
of  variation  were  assigned  to  different  places ; and  navigators  received 
instructions  to  allow  for  them  accordingly,  which  was  regularly  done 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  succeeding  century,  until  at  last  it 
was  found  that  the  then  settled  allowances  were  by  no  means  correct, 
consequently  they  must  have  been  imperfectly  computed  in  the  first 
instance,  or  else  that  the  variation  itself  was  not  fined,  but  was  subject 
to  a change,  which  now  began  to  be  suspected.  This  point  was  first 
investigated  by  Professor  Gellibrand,  of  Gresham  College,  1-ondon, 
who  instituted  a series  of  very  accurate  experiments  on  this  subject, 
made  with  a very  fine  magnetic  needle  three  feet  in  length,  and  ad- 
justed and  observed  by  means  of  a fixed  meridian  mark  : with  this  he 
ascertained  that  the  variation  at  the  same  place  was  not  permanent  in 
quantity,  but  that  it  increased  towards  the  west,  insomuch  that  in  the 
space  of  one  year,  namely,  between  June  1865  and  the  same  month  in 
the  following  year,  the  needle  moved  thirteen  minutes  six  seconds 
nearer  to  the  west  than  it  was  before,  and  this  inclination  towards  the 
west  has  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since. 

Notwithstanding  the  variation  of  the  compass  appears  thus  to  increase 
or  extend  towards  the  west,  and  has  indeed  proceeded  through  no  less 
than  thirty-five  degrees  since  it  was  first  discovered,  yet,  from  the  nature 
of  its  change  or  motion,  it  is  not  apprehended  that  it  will  proceed  pro- 
gressively round  the  circle,  so  that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  shall 
point  to  what  is  now  the  south,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a very  slow 
vibration  to  a certain  extent  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  north, 
and  that  the  end  of  the  needle,  which  at  present  points  about  twenty- 
four  degrees  and  a half  west  of  the  north,  at  London,  is  now  at  its 
greatest  elongation  or  extent,  and  consequently  will  soon  begin  to 
return  again  towards  the  true  meridian.  But  whether  the  needle  has 
positively  arrived  at  its  ultimate  western  extent,  and  whether  it  hat  yet 
began  to  return  again,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  very  accurately 
answered  just  yet,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 

When  the  variation  of  the  compass  was  first  accurately  noticed  in 
London,  in  1576,  it  was  above  eleven  degrees  to  the  east;  from  this 
period  it  gradually  diminished  till  1657,  when  there  was  no  variation  at 
all.  The  variation  increased  to  the  westward  pretty  rapidly  until  about 
1798,  when  it  had  attained  twenty-four  degrees  ; since  which,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  its  increase  has  been  very  gradual , amounting  to  little 
better  than  half  a degree,  which  affords  a very  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  western  variation  is  at  its  maximum.  The  quantities 
of  variation  which  have  occurred  at  London,  since  its  discovery,  will  be 
seen  in  the  annexed  Table. 
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My  (his  it  appears  that  in  1576,  v. hen  the  variation  was  lint  noticed, 
it  was  IIs  15'  eastwards.  How  much  further  eastward  it  may  have 
been,  it  is  impossible  t*  say  ; but  if  S4C  36'  should  be  its  greatest 
limit  westward,  the  probability  is,  that  it  may  extend  to  somewhere 
about  the  same  distance  eastwards,  and  since  the  half  vibration  from 
the  true  meridian,  in  1657,  to  the  greatest  western  elongation,  in  1818, 
lias  occupied  a period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  years,  our  pre- 
sent western  variation  may  take  the  same  time  to  diminish ; and  if  so, 
the  line  of  no  variation  will  not  pass  Great  Britain  again  until  about  the 
year  IU7B.  But  our  present  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  is 
not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  say  this  will  be  the  case ; nor  can  the  rate 
of  retrogridalion  of  the  needle  be  determined  without  many  years  of 
observation. 

The  cause  of  the  needle’s  variation  or  declination  from  the  true 
North  Pole  of  the  earth,  has  already  been  hinted  at,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
produced  by  the  earth’s  magnetic  poles  not  being  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  poles  upon  which  it  revolves.  If,  for  example,  the  earth’s  north 
magnetic  pole  be  supposed  to  be  situated  at  twenty  degrees  from  the 
north  revolving  pole,  and  to  be  in  the  first  meridian,  or  that  which  passes 
through  London,  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  variation  of  the 
compass  either  on  any  point  in  that  meridian,  or  the  ouc  that  is  oppo- 
site to  it,  or  in  longitude  180°,  because,  in  either  case,  at  the  same  time 
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that  the  needle  is  pointing  to  the  magnetic  pole,  it  will  also  point  to  the 
revolving  pole  of  the  earth,  but  under  such  circumstances,  in  longitude 
90®  east  of  Londou,  it  is  as  evident  that  a needle  placed  on  the  equator 
cannot  point  to  the  earth’s  north  pole,  but  will  point  20°  to  the  left  or  west 
of  it,  and  of  course  would  be  said  to  have  so  much  variation  ; and  forthe 
same  reason,  on  the  opposite  meridian,  or  longitude  90°  west  of  London, 
it  would  point  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  right  of  the  north,  orwould  have 
CO®  of  eastern  variation ; and  proceeding  northward  from  the  equator,  as 
the  latitude  increased  so  must  the  variation  alter,  until,  at  last,  if  the 
compass  is  supposed  to  be  carried  into  a situation  immediately  between 
the  north  magnetic  pole  and  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  will  veer  completely  round,  and  point  to  the  south  in- 
stead of  the  north ; that  is  to  say,  will  point  to  the  north  magnetic  pole, 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  will  be  to  the  south  of  the  earth’s 
north  pole*.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a want  of  coincidence  in  situation 
between  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  its  magnetic  poles  may  produce  all 
the  various  quantities  of  variation,  and  positions  of  no  variation,  which 
are  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

If,  however,  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  were  immovably  fixed 
to  any  particular  situations  upon  the  globe,  the  variation  which  existed 
at  any  one  time,  in  any  place,  must  be  invariably  the  same,  which  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Gellibrand  and  all  succeeding  observers  have 
proved  h not  the  case,  consequently  the  magnetic  poles  themselves 
must  have  a motion.  From  the  very  high  northern  ami  southern  lati- 
tudes in  which  they  are  placed,  and  their  being  protected  by  hitherto 
infpenHrable  barriers  of  ice,  their  precise  situations  have  never  yet  been 
ascertained,  except  by  a rather  vague  kind  of  computation  and  surmise, 
therefore  little  can  be  known  of  their  positive  movements.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  pending  Arctic  expeditions  from  Great  Britain  is,  if  pos- 
sible, to  investigate  the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  identify  its  situation  with  greater  precision  than  has  yet  beeu 
done;  and  should  this  be  effected,  a most  important  goal  will  be  es- 
tablished, from  which  its  future  motions  may  be  determined.  From 
the  effects  which  have  already  been  observed,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  magnetic  poles  are  performing  a very  slow  revolution  round  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  a motion  which  will  at  once  account  for  the  dimi- 
nished increase  of  variation  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  because 
such  a motion  would  produce  an  effect  on  a needle  situated  consider- 
ably without  its  orbib  not  altogether  unlike  that  which  astronomers 
call  the  progressive,  retrograde,  and  stationary,  appearances  of  the 
planets.  As  the  north  magnetic  pole  proceeds  in  its  orbit,  at  those 
parts  where  it  would  be  iuo»t  elongated,  it  would  proceed  from  or 
towards  the  needle  in  a nearly  right  lined  dilection;  consequently,  the 

' Thin  is  one  of  the  paradoxical  situations  supposed  l>>  Mr.  Barrow  in  one 
of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  very  "inter* stiilg  paper  on  the  possibility 
and  probability  of  upproc.cUiti*  the  N«  r*.h  Fide,  in  the  Uturlrrl)  Itcview  fW 
.March, 
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needle,  during  these  periods,  would  be  stationary,  and  must  continue  so 
for  a long  time,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  motion  of  the  pole, 
while  in  those  situations  in  which  the  pole  is  nearest  and  furthest  front 
the  needle,  the  one  will  move  through  nearly  the  same  number  ot 
degrees  that  the  other  does,  a circumstance  which  appears  to  accord 
pretty  nearly  with  the  motion  as  given  in  the  table  ; for  it  will  be  seen, 
that  both  before  and  after  the  year  of  no  variation,  the  motion  of  the 
needle  was  much  greater  in  the  same  time  than  it  was  at  a more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  its  variation. 

Had  the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  been  directly 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  earth  intersected 
its  centre  so  as  to  have  permitted  the  magnetic  meridians  to  become 
great  circles  passing  through  these  poles,  while  they  were  in  motion 
round  the  poles  of  the  earth,  without  any  disturbing  cause  to  operate 
upon  them,  it  would  have  been  a matter  of  no  difficulty  to  have  calculated 
the  quantity  of  variation  which  would  occur  at  any  time  or  place,  be- 
cause such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  precisely  similar  to  the 
intersections  of  the  lines  of  longitude  and  right  ascension  drawn  through 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  on  a common  celestial  globe, 
which,  from  their  simplicity,  would  soon  have  been  brought  into  a state 
of  arrangement ; but,  upon  investigating  the  nature  of  magnetic  varia- 
tion as  it  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  it  has  been  found  so 
irregular,  and  so  apparently  capricious  in  its  disposition,  as  to  have 
completely  bid  defiance  to  all  the  able  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  unravel  it,  or  subject  it  to  defined  laws.  The  importance 
of  this  knowledge  to  navigators  was,  however,  such  as  to  induce  fte 
British  Government,  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of  L)r.  Halley  and 
the  Royal  Society,  to  send  out  a ship  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
observations  a*  a basis  to  the  establishment  of  some  fixed  principles  of 
variation.  In  this  vessel,  Dr.  Halley  himself  traversed  the  Atlantic 
many  times,  and  in  all  directions,  proceeding  as  far  as  fifty  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  and  having  obtained  many  thousand  observations,  and 
marked  their  situations  and  particulars  on  a Mercator’s  Chart  of  the 
World,  he  proceeded  to  unite  all  those  points  upon  his  map,  in  winch 
there  was  no  variation,  and  also  to  unite  all  those  in  which  the  variation 
was  similar,  hoping  by  this  means  to  be  able  to  trace  some  concordance 
and  regularity  of  form  in  the  lines,  and  by  this  means  to  reduce,  if  pos- 
sible, the  magnetic  variation  to  something  like  order  and  system.  Buttiie 
purves  he  produced  in  this  way  were  so  different  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  altogether  so  irregular,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  mathematical  in- 
vestigation, aud  lie  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  up  the  project  he 
had  so  foudly  cherished,  and  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
bring  to  maturity. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  unable  to  develope  the  laws  by  which  the 
earth’s  magnetism  was  regulated,  still  the  great  number  of  accurate  ob 
nervations  which  he  had  obtained  were  of  the  highest  utility  and  im- 
portance to  the  maritime  interests^  and,  in  1700,  he  published  them  in 
the  form  of  a sea-chart,  on  which  the  lines  of  connection  above  men- 
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tioned  were  laid  down.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  which  had 
ever  hern  made,  and  its  great  author  offered  it  to  the  public  with  all  that 
candour  and  modest  caution  which  marks  the  real  philosopher,  giving 
warning  of  the  many  errors  which  must  be  attendant  upon  the  first  publica- 
tion of  such  a work,  particularly  as  all  the  observations  were  not  his  owu, 
but  had  been  communicated  to  him.  The  work  was  however  received 
with  all  the  applause  it  so  justly  merited,  as  being  one  of  the  most  valuable 
presents  that  navigation  had  ever  received. 

The  change,  which  is  constantly  occurring  in  magnetic  variation/ 
unfortunately  soon  made  the  labours  of  Dr.  Halley  of  no  avail,  fur  within 
half  a century  from  the  publication  of  bis  chart,  it  ceased  to  be  useful  to 
navigators.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  17+4,  Messrs.  Mountain  and  Dod- 
son published  a new  Variation  Chart  adapted  to  that  year,  which  being 
well  received,  they  published  a second,  adapted  to  1756,  and  a third  in  the 
following  year;  and,  in  order  to  render  these  as  perfect  as  possible,  they 
obtained  permission  from  the  Admiralty,  and  all  the  great  trading  compa- 
nies, to  inspect  and  make  use  of  all  the  information  they  possessed  respect- 
ing magnetic  variation ; they  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and 
comparing  above  fifty  thousand  observations  for  the  perfection  of  their  new 
charts,  and  since  their  appearance,  nothing  of  any  material  importance  has 
been  done  in  bringing  the  knowledge  of  magnetic  variation  to  perfection. 

The  strange  irregularity  which  Dr.  Halley  found  in  the  lines  of  variation, 
(and  which  from  respect  to  him  have  since  been  called  Halleyean  lines,) 
was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  earth’s  having  but  two 
magnetic  poles,  and  to  suppose  it  to  possess  four.  This  plurality  of  poles 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  magnets,  and  may  be  produced  at  any 
time  in  those  which  are  artificially  formed,  consequently  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  supposition.  He  imagined  these  poles  to  be  near  the 
poles  of  the  equator,  disposed  two  and  two,  and  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  lie  adjacent  to  any  one  of  those  magnetic  poles,  the  needle  is 
Chiefly  governed  thereby,  the  nearest  pole  being  always  predominant  over 
the  more  .-emote  one.  Of  the  north  poles,  that  which  is  nearest  to  England 
he  supposes  to  be  in  the  meridian  of  the  land's  end,  and  in  latitude  about 
7-“  from  the  pole  of  the  equator ; this  governs  the  variations  in  Europe, 
Tartary,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  other  he  places  to  a meridian  passing 
through  California,  and  with  a latitude  of  15"  from  the  North  l'ole,  and 
this  governs  the  needle  in  North  America,  the  Western  Ocean,  and  northern 
part  of  the  Pacific.  In  like  manner,  he  accounts  for  the  variations  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  ; but,  as  the  variation  of  the  needle  is  constantly 
changing,  and  is  different  at  the  same  time  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
he  further  conjectures  that  two  of  the  magnetic  poles  are  fixed,  while  the 
other  two  are  movable,  and  in  order  the  belter  to  account  for  thisarrange- 
ment,  he  imagines  the  external  part  of  the  earth  to  be  a cortex  or  shell, 
containing  within  it  a movable  magnetic  nucleus  of  a globular  form, 
whose  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  earth,  and  movable 
about  the  same  axis.  Now  if  the  motions  of  both  the  shell  and  the  nucleus 
were  the  same,  the  poles  of  each  would  always  have  the  same  position  to 
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Well  other  ; hut  hr  supposes  the  motion  of  tin*  nucleus  to  be  a very  small 
matter  less  than  that  of  the  shell,  so  small  indeed,  as  to  be  scarcely  visible 
in  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  revolutions,  and,  if  so,  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  nucleus  will,  bv  slow  degrees,  change  their  distance  from  the  magnetic 
poles  of  (he  shell,  and  thus  c ause  a variation  in  that  needle’s  variation, 
w hich  is  governed  by  the  moveable  pole  of  the  nucleus  ; while  th.it  varia- 
tion which  rcsjjects  the  fixed  poles  of  the  magnetic  shell  remains  more 
constant.  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  Doctor  states,  that  lliechange  is  not 
observed  to  he  near  so  rapid  in  Hudson's  Bay,  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Halley  dot's  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very  gene- 
rally received  or  approved,  notwithstanding  his  high  authority,  more  espe- 
cially as  an  agent  of  such  extreme  subtilt  y as  magnetism  is,  does  not  seem 
in  need  of  an  internal  globe  or  any  such  mec  hanical  arrangement  to  assist 
its  motions  or  operations ; and  I shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  the  sequel  to 
this  paper,  that  they  depend  more  upon  external  causes,  than  any  thing 
which  is  contained  within  the  body  of  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  rather 
singular  that  several  attempts  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Halley  have  been  made 
to  asseit  the  hollowness  of  the  earth  ; and  one  of  these  speculators.  Captain 
John  Cleves  Sy mines,  of  Ohio,  in  North  Americ  a,  if  newspaper  authority 
is  to  be  relied  on,  has  very  lately  not  only  put  forth  a positive  assertion, 
that  the  earth  is  hollow,  but  consists  of  several  concentric  spheres  one 
within  the  other ; that  there  are  inhabitants  on  this  nether  world  ; and  that 
there  is  an  opening  of  from  12"  to  16°  beginning  about  latitude  83o  north  ; 
but  has  requested  persons  to  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  explore  this  hitherto 
unknown  and  unexpected  abode  * • Such  an  advertisement  as  this,  seeim, 
however,  rather  calculated  to  ascertain  how  far  the  credulity  of  man  can 
stretch,  than  to  further  the  objects  of  science,  and,  like  several  other  antece- 
dant  propositions  of  a nearly  similar  nature,  will  no  doubt  sink  into  silent 
oblivion.  An  hypothesis  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Halley,  has 
also  very  lately  been  advanced  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Halle,  in  Ger- 
many, by  a Mr.  Stheinhauscn,  in  which  he  supposes,  that  in  the  interior  of 
our  globe,  at  a depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  there  exists 
another  small  body  which  performs  round  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a revo- 
lution from  east  to  west,  in  a period  of  four  hundred  and  forty  years.  Th'rs 
small  globe  endued  with  a magnetic  attraction,  is  the  cause  of  the  needle’s 
variation.  The  calculations  of  Mr.  Stheinhausen  are  stated  to  agree 
exactly  with  experience,  that  lie  had  predicted  the  retrogradation  of  the 
needle  in  western  variation  for  the  present  time,  and  that  mariners,  when 
they  are  acquainted  with  his  system,  will  have  no  further  occasion  for 
celestial  observations  for  their  guidance;  it  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to 
understand  the  motions  of  ” Pluto,”  which  is  the  name  he  gives  to  this 
internal  magnet,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  their  latitude  and  longitude. 
This  hypothesis,  however  confidently  it  may  be  asseited,  it  is  feared  will 
sharethe  fate  of  all  that  have  preceded  it,  on  account  of  their  non-accord- 
ance with  facts,  and  insufficiency  in  accounting  for  magnetic  phenomena. 

• Literary  J-mruul,  vol,  i,  London.  mm,  pp-  jys,  505,  510,  et  seq. 
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Mr.  taler,  whose  hypoliiesis,  alter  that  of  Dr.  Halley,  may  bccomulcrei 
as  the  best  arranged  and  digested,  contends  that  two  magnetic  poles  only 
are  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  terrestiai  mag- 
netism, and  these  he  places  in  latitude  76  north,  and  longitude  96  west, 
and  latitude  58  south  by  long.  158  west  from  Teneriffe,  for  the  year  J757, 
being  that  for  which  he  made  his  calculations-  Had  he  possessed  more 
correct  information  of  the  then  state  of  variation  in  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  situation  of  the  magnetic  poles,  it  is  probable  that  the  coincidence 
between  the  courses  of  variation  which  he  poiuts  out  and  those  which  exist 
would  have  been  tolerably  exact,  since  the  results  of  his  hypothesis  corres- 
ponded very  nearly  with  nature.  The  details  of  his  reasoning  will  be  found 
at  length  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  are  very  ingenious,  but  unfortunately  he  built 
his  principles  more  upon  assumptions  than  ascertained  facts;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  Tables  which  he  afterwards  published  in  the  nature 
of  Hallevcan  lint's,  were  not  found  sufficiently  correct  to  be  of  service  to 
the  practical  navigator  aud  were  never  much  known  or  used.  He  has, 
however,  thrown  much  light  upon  the  intricate  problem  of  determining  the 
nature  of  variation,  and  on  this  accouut  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and 
thanks. 

It  would  be  needless,  and  indeed  impossible  in  the  present  paper,  with- 
out extending  it  to  an  inconvenient  leuglh,  to  enumerate  and  describe  all 
the  minor  projects  which  have  been  made  for  the  pur|»ose  of  determining 
the  progress  of  magnetic  variation,  and  applying  it  to  the  puijxise  of  dis- 
covering the  longitude  and  latitude  at  sea ; suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
they  have  all  failed  when  put  to  the  severe  test  of  experiment  and  obser- 
vation. Among  the  most  confidently  advanced  of  these  may  be  named 
that  of  Mr  Churchman,  a native  of  America,  who,  in  1794,  published  a 
work  entitled  the  Magnetic  Atlas,  which,  although  of  considerable  extent, 
he  says  is  but  a programme  of  a much  larger  work  which  he  intends  to  lay 
before  the  public,  provided  his  first  essay  may  meet  with  such  encourage- 
ment as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  it.  Mr.  Churchman  proceeds  upon 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Ealer,  so  far  as  the  adoption  of  two  magnetic  poles, 
and  these  he  places  opposite  to  each  other,  the  north  magnetic  |h»1c  being  in 
longitude  134  west,  by  latitude  58  north,  and  the  south  magnetic  pole  in 
latitude  58  south,  by  longitude  165  east  of  Greenwich,  so  that  his  magnetic 
meridians,  passing  through  these  poles,  become  great  circles  of  the  earth 
without  any  inflections.  This,  in  fact,  is  precisely  the  case  stated  in  thut 
essay  at  p.  96,  and  although  it  is  there  put  as  an  ideal  case,  and  illustrated 
by  its  near  resemblance  to  the  circles  on  a celestial  globe,  yet  it  is  in  reality 
an  hypothesis  of  magnetic  variation  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude  by  a Mr.  Monck,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1761,  and  then  found 
inefficient.  Mr.  Churchman,  however,  differs  from  his  predecessors,  in 
saying  that  the  magnetic  equator  is  not  a great  circle,  hut  is  a circle,  placed 
nearer  to  the  north  than  the  south  magnetic  pole,  and  that  between  the 
years  1600  and  1794  this  equator  had  moved  65°  eastward  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  consequently  that  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  19'.  49".  29'"  of 
longitude  in  each  year,  or  requires  a period  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-si* 
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years  to  complete  a revolution  round  the  axis  of  the  earth,  which  he 
admits  the  magnetic  poles  to  have,  and  upon  this  presumption  he  gives  a 
table  of  the  situations  of  the  north  magnetic  pole,  from  the  year  1000  to 
I WOO  inclnsivc.  The  longitudes  only  arc  noticed,  the  latitudes  being  con- 
sidered permanent  at  58°  north.  A few  of  the  places  assigned  by  Mr. 
f 'hurchman  for  the  north  magnetic  pole  are  here  given,  in  order  that  if  its 
true  place  should  be  ascertained,  on  the  return  of  the  present  Arctic  expe- 
dition, or  by  any  other  means,  an  opportunity  may  be  given  of  judging 
how  near  he  was  to  the  truth,  it  being  recollected  that  his  observations  were 
made  prior  to  1794. 


\V.  of  Greenwich. 


Longitude  of  the  earth’s  North  Magnetic  Pole  for  1800 
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Mr.  Churchman  says,  that  the  south  magnetic  pole  does  not  move  at 

the  same  rate  as  the  north,  but  requires  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years  to  complete  its  revolution,  and  thus  a change  of  variation 
will  ensue,  differing  from  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  simultaneous 
motion  of  the  poles.  He  appears  to  have  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
practical  navigator,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  staggered  at  the  enthusiastic 
confidence  with  which  he  makes  his  assertions  on  this  doubtful  subject. 
The  public,  however,  appear  to  have  been  a little  sceptical,  at  least  if  such 
ajudgment  may  be  formed  from  his  larger  work  not  having  appeared. 
Indeed  his  hypothesis  makes  the  variation  in  many  places  mnch  greater, 
and  in  others  much  less  than  it  is  in  reality,  which  at  once  shows  the  sys- 
tem he  has  adopted  to  be  unfounded.  Almost  all  writers  on  the  subject 
of  magnetism,  however,  concur  in  allowing  a motion  of  the  magnetic  poles 
round  the  axis  of  the  earth,  though  the  particulars  of  that  motion  still  re- 
main undiscovered. 

In  a matter  of  such  difficult  research  as  magnetism  is,  it  is  useful  to  con- 
template all  that  has  been  done,  for  if  no  positive  increase  of  knowledge  is 
gained,  yet  we  are  often  taught  to  avoid  the  errors  which  our  predecessors 
have  fallen  into,  and  are  thereby  saved  much  additional  trouble,  and  a new 
era  seems  formed  in  the  science,  by  its  latter  prosecutors,  which  bids  fair  to 
lead  eventually  to  the  happiest  results.  The  great  difficulty  attendant 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  tcrrestial  magnetism  arises  from 
the  extent  of  the  field  of  research.  It  cannot,  like  most  of  the  objects  of 
natural  inquiry,  be  calmly  examined  in  the  closet,  but  requires  that  the 
whole  world  should  be  traversed  in  every  direction,  and  the  observations 
so  collected  brougiit  to  one  focus.  The  observations,  likewise,  which  have 
been  made  at  sea,  have,  since  the  discovery  of  Captain  Flinders,  which  will 
be  presently  noticed,  ceased  to  retain  that  confidence  which  was  formerly 
placed  in  their  truth,  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  them 
anew,  with  a due  regard  to  Ihe  precautions  he  has  so  judiciously  laid  down. 

From  a consideration  of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  presented,  at  all 
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times,  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  situation  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  poles, 
by  actual  experiment,  on  account  of  the  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice  in 
which  they  are  enveloped,  M.  Biot,  of  Paris,  in  his  late  valuable  inves- 
tigations of  the  subject  of  magnetism,  forming  a considerable  part  of  tbe 
third  volume  of  his  Trade  de  Physique,  published  in  1816,  proposes  a new 
mode  of  procedure.  The  basis  of  this  is,  that  as  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  earth  arc  at  all  times  open  to  examination  and  arc  much  frequented,  the 
situation  of  the  magnetic  equator  may  be  obtained  with  great  certainty 
and  precision  by  the  dipping  needle,  which,  upon  this  line,  will  jie  horizon- 
tally or  without  dip.  The  variations  taken  also  on  this  equator  may  be 
depended  upon  better  than  those  in  any  other  situation,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  appear.  The  magnetic  equator  having  been  well  ascer- 
tained, it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  magnetic  poles  arc  points  equi- 
distant from  it  to  the  north  and  south  in  every  point,  and  to  obtain  the 
situation  and  direction  of  this  equator,  he  consulted  the  magnetic  observa- 
tions of  La  Perouse,  Bay  ly.  La  Caille,  and  Humboldt,  made  in  different 
parts  of  tbe  world,  and  ascertained  that  it  made  an  angle  with  the  earth’s 
equator  of  1 2°  5'  at  a mean,  and  that  one  of  the  nodes  or  places  where  these 
two  equators  crossed  each  other,  was  in  longitude  1 1 5°  3 V west  of  Paris, 
or  near  the  Island  of  Gallegn,  about  nine  hundred  leagues  west  of  Peru, 
while  the  opposite  node  was  in  64°  2G'  cast  longitude.  But,  it  also  appears, 
that  when  Captain  Cook  and  Bayly  were  in  the  South  Sea,  in  separate 
vessels,  in  1 777,  they  both  found  the  magnetic  equator  in  longitude  1 58°  50' 
west  and  latitude  3°  13'  south,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  before-men- 
tioned observations ; but  as  he  presumes,  from  the  known  correctness  of  all 
the  parties,  that  both  sets  of  observations  may  be  correct,  he  infers  that  the 
magnetic  equator,  though  probably  in  the  nature  of  a great  circle,  may  not 
be  disposed  in  a perfect  plane,  but  may  be  bent  or  inflected ; because, 
according  to  the  place  of  the  node,  as  given,  and  the  angle  which  the  two 
equators  make  with  each  other,  if  the  magnetic  equator  were  prolonged  in 
the  same  plane  to  the  longitude  where  Cook  and  Bayly  found  it,  it  should 
have  had  a northern  latitude  of  8°  36'  instead  of  3°  13'  south.  By  pursu- 
ing the  same  laborious  mode  of  investigation  of  all  the  authentic  observa- 
tions he  could  collect,  he  finds  that  the  magnetic  equator  is  really  in  this 
inflected  plane,  for,  having  crossed  the  terrestial  equator  at  about  115°  of 
west  longitude,  it  descends  again  into  the  southern  part  of  the  globe ; and 
as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Baylv,  which  are  confirmed  by  those  of  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  show  that  this  line  is  again  in  7°  of  north  latitude  in  the  Chinese 
Sea,  or  long  104°  east,  it  must  be  concluded  that  between  this  situation 
and  the  158"  50'  west  longitude  determined  by  the  observations  of  Capt. 
Cook,  that  the  magnetic  and  terrestial  equators  must  agaiu  cross  inde- 
pendently of  the  eastern  node,  which  is  found  to  be  situated  in  the  Indian 
Sea  at  about  6 i{!’  east  longitude.  There  are,  therefore,  in  all,  three  nodes, 
and  perhaps  four,  as  he  suspects  the  magnetic  equator  rises  a little  towards 
the  north,  near  its  western  node,  before  it  descends  again  into  the  south. 
'Phis  is  near  the  archijiclago  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  about  this  place 
he  suspects  the  existence  of  some  local  or  perturbaling  cau,e,  which  dis- 
turbs the  regular  magnetic  action. 
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On  examining  the  dips,  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  magnetic  equator* 
traced  out  in  the  manner  above  hinted  at,  it  will  be  found  that  they  in* 
crease  as  they  recede  from  it.  This  equator  is  regular  and  circular,  without 
inflection  over  that  part  of  the  globe  which  comprehends  Europe,  Africa, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  two  Americas,  conse- 
quently the  dips  will  be  found  pretty  regular  on  the  parallels  situated  at 
equal  distances  north  and  south  of  this  part  of  the  equator ; so  that,  by 
following  this  law,  the  maximum  of  dip  must  take  place  in  two  opposite 
points  of  the  earth,  the  most  northern  of  which  will  be  situated  in  78°  of 
north  latitude,  and  25°  of  west  longitude,  while  the  other,  diametrically 
opposite  to  it,  will  be  in  78°  south  latitude  and  155°  of  east  longitude ; and 
thus  does  M.  Biot  determine  the  situation  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  poles. 

From  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  ideas  of  M.  Biot,  on  the 
subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  opened  a new 
road  to  investigation,  which  seems  much  more  passable  than  any  which 
has  preceded  it.  According  to  his  views  of  the  subject,  the  Pacitic  Ocean 
(particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Society  Islands)  is  that  part  of  the  world 
towards  which  navigators  should  particularly  pay  attention  in  making  their 
observations,  in  order  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
disturbing  cause  which  appears  to  exist.  The  mathematical  reader  will 
derive  much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  M.  Biot 
has  treated  this  subject,  and  an  able  and  faithful  translation  of  that  part  of 
his  work  which  treats  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Evans,  and  is  published  in  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  Tilloch’s  Philoso- 
phicai  Magazine. 

Before  observations  on  magnetism  are  attempted  to  be  made  at  sea,  every 
navigator  should,  however,  be  made  acquainted  with  the  recent  discove- 
ries and  investigations  of  Captain  Hinders,  which  promise  to  prove  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  advancement  of  magnetic  science.  By 
these  we  arc  taught,  that  before  the  variation  of  the  compass  at  sea  can  be 
obtained  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  position  of  the  ship  must  be 
considered.  Formerly,  this  circumstance  was  considered  of  no  importance, 
as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  compass  in  the  vessel,  provided  no  iron  was 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  his  researches  most  distinctly  show  that  both 
must  be  attended  to,  otherwise  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  truth  of 
the  observation;  and, unfortunately,  as  this  knowledge  has  but  lately  been 
acquired,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  all  former  observations  arc  In  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  defective. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  been  no  uncommon  case  ever  since  the  general 
introduction  and  use  of  the  compass  at  sea,  for  the  nicest  and  most  accu- 
rate observers  to  obtain  diflerent  quantities  of  variation,  even  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  by  comparing  their  compasses  with  the  meridian  obtained 
by  celestial  observation,  and  notwithstanding  it  is  a general  remark  among 
mariners,  that  they  hardly  ever  tack  but  that  the  wind  changes  a point  or 
two,  either  in  their  favor  or  .against  them,  yet  no  person,  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  made  any  inquiry  into  the  actual  cause  of  these  circum- 
stances; the  hist  having  been  considered  as  an  imperfection  in  the  com- 
ma's, while  the  second  was  a inatlci  of  chance  which  could  not  be  ac* 
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counted  for,  anil  no  suspicion  was  over-  entertained  that  they  both  were 
dependent  upon  the  changed  direction  of  the  ship. 

That  acc  urate  and  indefatigable  astronomer*  Mr.  Wales,  who  accompa- 
nied Captain  Cook,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  formed  a 
just  conception  of  the  cause  of  these  phenomena.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  observations  in  the  second  voy  age,  he  states  that  he  met  with  differences 
of  variation  equal  to  3$°  in  the  English  Channel,  and  that  these  continued 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hut  that  he 
was  unable  to  account  for  them,  the  difference  of  situation  being  by  no 
means  sufficient.  These  irregularities  continued  after  leaving  the  Cape, 
which  at  length  determined  him  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  found.  In  this  examination,  it  soon  appeared  t hat  when  most 
of  those  observations  were  made  in  which  the  greatest  western  variations 
had  occurred,  the  ship’s  head  was  north  and  easterly,  and  in  those  in  which 
the  least  was  noticed,  it  xvas  south  and  westerly.  This  was  mentioned  to 
Captain  Cook  and  some  of  the  officers,  who  did  not,  at  first,  seem  to  think 
much  of  it;  but  subsequent  observations  were  made,  with  strict  attention 
to  these  circumstances,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  and  these 
all  tended  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  variations  observed  with  the  ship’s 
head  in  different  positions,  and  even  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
vessel,  will  differ  very  materially  from  one  another,  as  will  similar  observa- 
tions made  on  board  different  sl»i|>s ; a circumstance  which  he  fully  veri- 
fietl  by  comparing  those  which  he  had  made  on  hoard  the  Resolution  with 
those  of  the  Adventure,  which  were  made  about  the  same  time. 

In  Captain  Cook’s  third  voyage,  Mr.  Wales  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending his  observations  much  farther  on  this  head,  and,  on  the  publication 
of  that  voyage,  lie  mentions  the  following  cases  in  which  a difference  be- 
tween the  observed  and  real  variation  will  occur.  These  are,  first,  Putting 
the  ship’s  head  a contrary  way,  will  produce  a difference  of  from  three  to 
ten  degrees.  Secondly,  Making  observations  at  different  times  of  the 
same  day,  a difference  of  from  3°  to  7°.  Thirdly,  Being  under  sail,  oral 
auchor  in  a roadstead,  a difference  of  5°.  Fourthly,  Taking  observations 
on  board  different  ships,  from  3U  to  f»°.  Fifthly,  Near  the  same  place  at 
different  limes  of  the  voyage  *10,  5°,  and  upwards.  Sixthly,  Using  dif- 
ferent compasses,  from  3°  to  6o. 

After  having  so  far  advanced  in  the  progress  of  this  discovery,  one  can- 
not but  feel  surprized  that,  in  such  hands  as  those  of  Cook  and  Wales,  with 
their  able  coadjutors,  it  should  not  have  been  brought  to  perfection,  it 
happened,  however,  that  the  work  which  was  thus  ably  begun  was  left  to 
the  penetrating  genius  of  Captain  Flinders  to  complete,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  achieved  this  great  undertaking  must  insure  him  the 
gratitude  of  every  seafaring  man. 

Captain  Flinders,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Inves- 
tigator, which  ship  sailed  on  a voyage  of  discovery  to  Terra  Australis, 
during  the  years  1801,  2,  and  3,  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  trying 
his  experiments  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  He  as- 
certained, in  the  first  place,  that  observations  taken  with  compasses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  ship,  even  when  at  rest,  did  not  agree  ; and  upon 
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taking  the  mean  of  five  compasses  used  at  the  same  time  in  the  British 
Channel,  lie  found  that  the  variation  observed  upon  the  booms  before  the 
main-mast  was  at  a mean  less  by  4 o 37'  than  that  observed  at  the  bin- 
nacle. He  soon  found,  that  although  keeping  the  compass  to  one  spot 
was  an  advantage,  yet  this  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  insure  accuracy,  for 
a change  in  the  direction  of  the  ship’s  head  always  made  a difference  in  the 
pointing  of  the  needle;  and  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  this  difference  before  a remedy  could  be  applied.  This 
inquiry,  he  states,  was  attended  with  much  labour  and  many  difficulties 
since  no  satisfactory  conclusions  could  be  drawn,  until  a vast  variety  of 
observations  had  been  made  and  compared.  When,  however,  this  was 
accomplished,  the  difficulty  in  a great  measure  vanished,  for  it  then  ap- 
peared that  when  the  ship’s  head  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  meridian,  the 
differences  were  mostly  one  way,  and  when  on  the  west  side  they  were  the 
contrary.  This  curious  coincidence  induced  him  to  form  the  opinion  that 
the  iron  necessarily  used  in  the  construction  of  a ship,  affected  the  needle, 
and  drew  it  out  of  its  regular  course,  not  by  its  ordinary  attraction  as  iron, 
which  had  formerly  been  supposed,  but  by  its  becoming  magnetic  by  in- 
duction, through  the  earth’s  magnetism,  and  thus  that  it  would  not  have 
one  equable  and  unchangeable  effect,  but  that  its  influence  on  the  needle 
varied  with  every  change  of  position,  with  respect  to  the  earth’s  magnetic 
axis.  This  hypothesis,  which  originated  with  Captain  Flinders,  he  scru- 
pulously examined  during  the  remainder  of  his  voyage,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  .perceiving  that  it  so  exactly  accorded  with  all  his  observa- 
tions as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  it  at  once 
accounts  for  the  difference  which  is  mentioned  in  the  first  case  of  Mr. 
Wales;  but  why  there  should  exist  a difference,  at  different  times  of  the 
same  day,  when  under  sail  or  at  anchor,  or  by  the  use  of  different  com- 
passes, Captain  Flinders  confesses  surprized  him  much,  if  all  other  circum- 
stances were  the  same.  He  was,  therefore,  induced  to  examine  the  in- 
stances quoted  under  each  case  by  Mr.  Wales,  and  found  reason  to  believe, 
not  only  that  the  direction  of  the  head  was  changed  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  where  great  differences  had  been  observed,  but  also  that  the  dif- 
ferences themselves  were  conformable  to  what  had  taken  place  upon  the 
binnacle  of  the  Investigator. 

An  example  will  show  the  importance  of  attending  to  these  circum- 
stances. His  ship  being  off  the  Start  Point,  the  true  magnetic  variation 
was  ascertained  to  be  23°  30'  west,  by  astronomical  observation,  the  keel 
of  the  vessel  being  at  the  time  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
with  its  head  to  the  north.  The  ship’s  head  being  now  put  round  to  the 
west,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  drawn  nearly  4°  to  the  left  of  north, 
thereby  increasing  the  apparent  variation  to  29°  30'.  The  ship’s  head 
was  now  carried  round,  until  it  stood  due  south,  by  which  the  four  degrees 
of  increased  variation  gradually  vanished,  and  the  true  variation,  25®  30', 
was  again  shown,  because  now  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  and,  conse- 
quently, all  the  iron  it  contained,  either  as  cargo  or  for  its  construction, 
was  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  On  carrying  the 
head  round,  until  it  stood  due  east,  a diminution  of  variation  occurred. 
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amounting  to  four  degrees,  because  the  needle  was  now  so  much  attracted 
towards  the  east,  and  made  the  apparent  variation  only  21°  30',  being 
eight  degrees  less  than  when  the  head  was  to  the  west,  while,  on  com- 
pleting its  revolution  and  bringing  the  head  to  the  north,  the  original  and 
true  variation  was  again  indicated.  The  same  circumstances,  but  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  took  place  throughout  the  whole  voyage ; for  the  variations 
taken  with  the  head,  at  the  south  or  north,  agreed  very  nearly  in  them- 
selves, and  with  the  observations  on  shore  near  the  same  place,  when  such 
observations  were  not  affected  by  local  attractions. 

Captain  Flinders  notices  a remarkable  distinction  between  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  which  is,  that  in  the  first  it  is  the  north  end  of 
the  needle  which  is  attracted,  while  in  the  second  it  is  its  south  end ; and 
the  result  of  his  observations  show,  that  where  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  real  variation,  without  the  trouble  of  a correction,  it  must  be  done 
when  the  vessel  is  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  bears  due 
north  and  south  by  its  compass. 

Captain  Flinders  did  not  suffer  the  investigation  to  rest  at  this  point  of 
perfection,  but  ascertained  that  although  the  needle  al ways  obeys  the  law, 
which  has  just  been  noticed,  yet  the  quantity  of  error  in  variation  was 
greater  in  high,  and  less  in  low  latitudes,  though  it  did  not  increase  or  di- 
minish in  proportion  to  the  latitude,  but  seemingly  without  any  apparent 
rule.  And  it  was  not  until  a very  deep  investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  variation  in  quantity  had  been  gone  through,  that 
he  discovered  a close  connection  between  it  and  the  dip  of  the  needle.  At 
length,  however,  he  ascertained  that  when  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
dipped,  it  was  the  north  end  of  the  compass  that  was  attracted  by  the  iron 
in  the  ship,  and  as  that  dip  diminished  so  did  the  attraction,  until  at  the 
magnetic  equator,  where  the  dipping  needle  stood  horizontally,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  attraction  at  all ; but  on  proceeding  into  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  south  end  of  the  needle  dipped,  and  errors  of  variation 
were  again  perceived,  which  increased  as  the  dip  augmented,  but  were  in 
a contrary  direction  to  what  had  been  observed  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ; for  now  the  western  variation  appeared  too  great  when  the  ship's 
head  was  to  the  east,  but  it  was  still  correct  when  the  ship  stood  due  north 
and  south.  Throughout  all  the  ob  ervations  which- were  taken,  so  com- 
plete a coincidence  was  found  between  the  dip  of  the  needle  ahd  its  varia- 
tion, as  determined  Captain  Flinders  to  adopt  the  dip  as  a basis  for  the 
correction  of  the  errors  of  variation,  and  finding  that  these  errors  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  ship’s  head  was  further  removed  from  the  magnetio 
meridian,  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  and  the 
attraction  forward  in  the  ship,  (as  he  designates  it,)  must  act  upon  the 
needle  in  the  nature  of  a compound  force,  and  that  the  errors  produced 
by  the  attraction  would  be  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  angles  formed 
by  the  ship's  head  and  the  true  magnetic  meridian.  He  tried  the  law 
which  he  had  thus  suggested  in  a great  variety  of  instances,  and  found 
the  difference  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected,  and  some, 
times  exactly.  He,  tnerefore,  proposed  this  general  rule,  “That  the 
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errors  produced  at  any  direction  of  the  ship’s  head,  would  be  to  the  error 
at  east  or  west,  at  the  same  dip  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  ship’s 
head  and  the  magnetic  meridian,  was  to  the  sine  of  eight  points  of  the 
compass  or  the  radius.*’  According  to  this,  when  the  error  was  asm- 
tained  at  any  given  direction,  more  especially  at  east  or  west,  where  it  was 
greatest,  it  might  be  found  at  any  direction  required  by  inspection  in  the 
traverse  table. 

After  Captain  Flinders’s  arrival  in  England,  he  made  application  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  experiments  tried  on  board 
of  some  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  that  the  observations  he  had  made  during 
his  voyage  might  be  verified.  A series  of  observations  were  accordingly 
made  on  board  five  different  ships  at  Sheerness  and  Portsmouth,  which 
fully  established  the  accuracy  of  his  former  conclusions.  After  being  satis* 
fied  in  this  particular,  he  considers  the  lawr,  before  deduced  from  analogy, 
as  certain ; and  in  the  account  of  his  voyage,  which  lie  lias  published/  he 
gives  a variety  of  tables  and  rules  for  correcting  the  variation  of  the  com* 
pass  in  every  possible  case. 

. It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Captain  Flinders  has  not  been  induced  to  give 
the  public  a detailed  and  practical  statement  of  his  valuable  magnetic 
observations,  in  a small  volume,  independent  of  the  account  of  bis  voyage, 
since  this  last  work,  from  its  magnitude  and  expense,  is  beyond  the  pur* 
chase  of  many  readers  to  whom  such  information  wonlu  be  valuable  in  the 
highest  degree.  This  deficiency  has,  however,  in  a great  measure  been 
supplied  by  a most  excellent  little  book  by  Mr.  William  Bain,  Master  in 
the  royal  navy,  which  was  published  both  at  Edinburgh  and  London,  in 
1817.  Mr.  Bain  being  himself  a nautical  man,  aud  having  had  many 
years  experience  in  the  mischievous  uncertainty  of  the  compass,  as  com* 
inonly  used,  as  well  as  most  extensive  opportunities  of  comparing  aud  exa- 
mining the  remarks  and  observations  of  Mr.  Wales,  Captain  Flinders, 
and  others,  gives  in  his  work  a luminous  but  concise  account  uf  the  whole, 
enriched  and  rendered  more  valuable  by  his  own  reflections  and  extensive 
observations.  To  this  book  I must  confess  my  obligations  for  many  of 
the  observations  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  essay,  and  I lament  my 
inability  to  do  justice  to  them.  It  contains,  in  a small  compass,  much 
valuable  information,  which  no  nautical  man  should  be  without,  and  I, 
therefore,  earnestly  recommend  its  perusal  to  every  one  concerned  in  the 
shipping  interest,  as  this  work  and  that  of  Captain  Flinders  are  the  only 
two  1 am  aware  of,  in  print,  which  contain  a sufficiently  detailed  account 
of  this  new  branch  of  magnetic  knowledge. 

The  following  easy  and  simple  rules  occur  near  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Bain’s  work,  and,  if  observed,  may  be  of  some  service  to  navigators:— 

**  1st.  Let  the  binnacle  be  permanently  fixed : the  bolts  and  nails  all  of 
copper. 

2nd.  Let  a place  be  made  on  the  top  of  the  binnacle  for  the  azimuth- 
compass  to  stand  on ; and  all  ships  ought  to  be  provided  with  this  instru- 
ment. 

“ 3rd.  A man  of  war  ready  for  sea,  or  a merchant  ship  when  her  cargo 
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U all  on  board,  ought  to  take  every  opportunity,  before  sailing,  of  setting,- 
with  the  azimuth  compact  from  the  binnacle,  some  fixed  object,  the 
greater  the  distance  the  better,  when  the  ship’s  head  is  at  east  and  at  we si, 
and  note  the  difference  of  the  bearings  carefully  in  log-book.  Half  this 
difference  added  to  the  variation,  when  observed  with  the  ship's  head  at 
east,  will  give  the  true  variation.  But  when  the  variation  is  observed 
when  the  ship’s  head  is  at  west,  half  the  difference  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  observed  variation  to  give  the  true  variation.  When  the 
variation  is  observed  with  the  head  on  any  of  the  intermediate  points 
between  north  and  east  or  south  and  east,  add  the  projxxlion  of  half  the 
difference  to  the  observed  variation,  and  it  will  give  the  true ; but  this 
proportion  must  he  subtracted  from  the  observed  variation,  when  it  is 
observed  with  the  head  on  any  of  the  intermediate  points  west  from  north 
or  south. 

To  neglect  such  an  easy  operation,  after  knowing  the  consequences  that 
may  thence  result,  seems  highly  reprehensible ; and  where  the  lives  and 
property  of  individuals  often  depend  on  the  true  course  steered,  no  circum- 
stance, however  minute,  ought  to  be  neglected  in  making  that  as  accurate 
as  possible. 

M In  the  different  channels  of  England,  and  in  the  North  Sea,  the* 
weather  is  often  such  as  to  preclude  every  opportunity  of  accurately  ascer* 
taming  the  ship's  true  position;  and  in  such  cases  the  true  course  is  the 
only  element  to  be  depended  on.  But  if  a ship,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, is  making  only  an  east  by  south  course,  where  it  is  supposed  she 
is  going  east ; or  a west  course,  when  she  is  thought  to  be  going  west  by 
north,  how  can  the  reckoning  possibly  fail  in  being  very  errooeous  ? The 
ship  may  often  escape  danger  from  a variety  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
which  human  wisdom  could  neither  foresee  nor  foretel,  but  there  are  many 
situations  in  which  a ship  may  be  so  placed,  by  not  attending  to  this 
change,  or  error  of  variation,  that  shipwreck  is  inevitable. 

<f  Let  insuring  offices  and  underwriters,  who  are  the  safeguards  of  the 
shipping  interest,  convince  themselves  of  this  truth : it  is  they  who  suffer, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  interested.  If  they  would  only  send  some  ex- 
perienced man  on  board  a ship  laden  with  iron,  or,  perhaps,  other  cargoes, 
and  there  make  such  observations  as  are  here  recommended,  his  report 
would,  perhaps,  account  to  them  for  the  loss  of  many  thousands,  of  which, 
neither  the  widow , the  orphan , the  mother,  nor  the  father , of  the  unhappy 
navigator  shared  one  shilling. 

n May  we  not  hope,  that,  after  having  shown,  from  incontrovertible 
evidence,  to  what  dangers  a ship  is  liable  from  not  attending  to  the  change 
of  variation,  this  subject  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  classes  connected 
with  the  shipping  interests  of  the  nation  ? It  is  one  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  is  generally  imagined.” 

I have  extended  this  communication  to  a much  greater  length  than  I 
originally  proposed,  but  the  cause  of  humanity  will,  I trust,  plead  my 
excuse.  I feel  anxious  that  facts  of  such  drep  interest  to  the  world  at 
large  should  be  widely  circulated  and  made  kuown,  and  I am  aware  of 
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no  vehicle  to  well  -uited  to  this  purpose  as  your  excellent  Journal.  1 shall, 
however,  now  conclude  by  olfcring  a few  animadversions  on  the  cause* 
which  prevent  the  perfection  of  magnetic  observations,  and  those  steps 
which  appear  to  me  most  necessary  to  be  taken  for  reducing  them  to  regu- 
larly defined  laws. 

The  principal  causes  which  concur  in  preventing  great  nicety  and  preci- 
sion in  magnetic  observations,  are  the  unsuspected  presence  of  iron,  and 
an  effect,  not  yet  noticed  in  the  present  essay,  called  diurnal  variation. 
The  first  of  these  can  only  be  guarded  against  by  great  precaution  in 
placing  the  compass  in  a situation  where  no  nails,  screws,  or  iron  of  any 
kind,  is  present,  and  by  the  observer  being  careful  to  have  no  keys  or  iron 
about  his  person ; even  the  small  quantity  of  steel  which  is  used  in  every 
watch  will  influence  the  perfection  of  a nice  magnetic  observation.  The 
second,  being  a naturally  existing  and  constant  effect,  can  only  be  avoided 
by  taking  a correct  mean  of  several  observations  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  day. 

The  diurnal  variation  is  a small  vibration,  or  motion,  which  every 
needle  is  subject  to,  in  addition  to  the  general  or  gross  variation  before 
spoken  of.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  described  by  him 
in  a paper  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1732.  It  varies  in 
quantity  with  different  seasons,  and  indeed  with  every  day,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance its  name  is  derived,  and  thus  prevents  the  possibility  of  taking 
the  precise  quantity  of  general  variation  for  any  particular  month  or  year, 
all  that  can  be  done  being  to  take  a mean  of  its  greatest  and  least  quanti- 
ties. It  never  amounts  to  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  any  one 
time;  thus,  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1818,  the  greatest  de- 
viation of  the  needle  to  the  west  at  Loudon  was  24°  42',  while  its  least 
quantity  was  24°  30',  and  of  course  the  mean  or  medium  24°  36',  which 
is  given  in  the  table,  would  be  taken. 

From  constant  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  diurnal  va- 
riation of  the  needle,  it  is  ascertained  to  be  very  regular,  and  to  commence 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  each  day,  to  reach  its  maximum  about  three 
or  four  o’clock,  and  to  return  or  abate  as  night  comes  on.  Its  quantity 
has  also  been  observed  to  be  much  greater  in  the  hot  months  of  summer 
than  in  the  colder  ones  of  winter,  insomuch  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  is  affected,  if  not  produced,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  taken  from  actual  observation,  will  elucidate  these  circum- 
stances. 


Mean  of  two  months  observation  on  diurnal  magnetic  variation,  in  the 
year  1813. 


Morning  Variation. 

Mid-day  Variation. 

Difference. 

January  

24»  IS' 

24°  18' 

4' 

Julv 

24  14 

24  23 

9 
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Mean  of  two  months  observation  on  diurnal  magnetic  variation,  in  the 
year  1815. 


Morning  Variation. 

Mid-day  Variation. 

Difference. 

January  ....  . 

24"  16' 

24°  20' 

4' 

July 

24  13 

24  23 

10 

Diurnal  variation,  as  well  as  the  gross  variation,  are  best  observed  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a variation  compass ; and  as  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  observations  of  this  kind  should  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  this  paper,  or  others  of  greater  merit  and  perspicuity  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  assist  the  cause  of  mag- 
netism, but  who  may  not  possess  the  necessary  instruments,  I shall  briefly 
describe  it,  or  at  least  such  an  instrument  as  may  be  procured  in  almost 
any  situation,  and  which  will  perfectly  answer  the  purpose.  The  needle 
used  should  be  very  light,  and  at  least  a foot  in  length ; it  should  termi- 
nate in  very  sharp  points,  or  otherwise  have  a fine  scratch  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  to  determine  its  north  point  accurately.  It  must  turn  upon  a 
very  fine  point,  so  as  to  have  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and  near  to  its 
points,  but  without  touching  them,  it  must  be  surrounded  by  a circle  of 
brass,  ivory,  or  hard  white  wood,  divided  into  degrees  and  subdivisions 
according  to  the  size  of  the  instrument.  The  bottom  plate,  containing  the 
divisions,  must  be  firmly  and  immovably  fixed  down  to  a block  of  stone  or 
brickwork,  (carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  iron  or  steel,  and  the  whole  must 
be  covered  by  a glass  case  to  prevent  the  needle  from  being  affected  by 
wind ; through  this  glass  case,  and  immediately  over  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  needle  must  be  introduced  a microscope  of  considerable  magnifying 
power,  having  in  the  focus  of  its  eye-glass  a needle  point,  or  mother  of 
pearl  micrometer  capable  of  reading  off  to  minutes  ; and  as  the  absolute 
variation  of  the  needle  is  very  small  in  the  course  of  a year,  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a very  trifling  motion  of  the  glass  case,  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  whioh  otherwise  must  be  kept  steadily  fixed  in  the  same  position. 

From  the  diurnal  variation  being  greatest  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or 
rather  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  constantly  the  hottest,  and  from  its  also 
being  more  extensive  in  the  months  of  summer  than  in  those  of  winter,  it 
must  be  affected  by  the  seasons,  and  consequently  by  the  sun.  But  whe- 
ther it  is  the  heat  or  the  light  of  that  sun,  or  the  joint  influence  of  the  two 
which  produces  it,  has  never  been  accurately  determined.  Mr.  Canton 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  heat  alone  which  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  he 
grounds  the  propriety  of  this  reasoning  upon  the  experimental  fact  which 
he  determined,  that  magnets  by  being  heated  loose  considerably  of  their 
power,  consequently  he  thought  that  the  part  of  the  earth  which  was 
addressed  to  the  sun,  by  becoming  heated  would  loose  a part  of  its  mag- 
netic force,  and  be  less  capable  of  attracting  the  needle,  consequently  a 
greater  variation  would  ensue ; but  since  the  sun  shines  upon  the  poles  of 
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the  earth  alternately,  for  weeks  together,  with  very  little  difference  of 
intensity,  rich  a cause  seems  hardly  competent  to  produce  a daily  change. 

Some  late  discoveries  which  have  been  made  on  the  connection  between 
light  and  magnetism  seem  to  indicate  that  light  may  be  a more  material 
agent  in  the  production  of  terrestial  magnetism  than  lias  hitherto  been 
suspected,  for  Professor  Moriccini,  of  Rome,  asserts  that  he  lias  succeeded 
in  rendering  needles  magnetic,  by  simply  exposing  them  to  the  violet  ray 
of  solar  light  as  divided  by  a common  triangular  glass  prism ; and,  notwith- 
standing this  experiment  was  disputed  and  even  ridiculed  by  many, 
among  whom  was  the  Marquis  Ridolfi,  yet  he  has  since  published  a paper, 
in  Pictet’s  Bibliothdquc  Universelle  of  Geneva*,  in  which  he  states  that, 
after  more  specific  information  and  careful  trials,  he  succeeded  in  magnetiz- 
ing two  needles,  the  one  in  thirty  and  the  other  in  forty-six  minutes,  by 
directing  on,  and  passing  over  them  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
through  the  medium  of  a condensing  lens;  that  the  needles  so  produced 
possess  all  the  energies  and  properties  of  needles  magnetized  in  the  common 
way;  that  he  can  now  produce  as  many  as  he  pleases  with  certainty,  by 
the  process,  which  will  in  generafbe  completed  in  thirty  minutes;  and  that 
the  many  precautions  and  niceties  in  the  operations  which  are  described 
by  Moriccini  to  be  requisite,  are  by  no  means  necessary.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Playfair,  of  friinburgh,  has  since  succeeded  in  the  same  operationf. 

These  new  and  important  experiments,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact,  that  the  variation  of  the  compass  is  affected  by  the  seasons  and  time 
of  the  day,  seem  to  indicate  most  clearly  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
is  influenced  by  some  external  cause,  and  does  not  originate  in  the  earth 
itself.  What  that  external  cause  is,  and  whence  it  emanates,  I will  not 
prctcud  to  say,  but  if  ever  it  should  be  developed,  1 have  no  doubt  but 
it  will  be  found  to  take  a most  active  lead  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the 
qniversc. 

Having  now.  Sir,  endeavoured  to  put  logelhcr  most  of  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances respecting  magnetism,  into  as  concise  and  intelligible  a form 
as  lies  in  my  power,  I shall  for  the  present  take  my  leave  of  you,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  your  readers,  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  world,  may  he 
inclined  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the  great  task  of  the  development  of 
its  phenomena.  The  object  which  I wish  to  press  most  particularly  on 
their  attention  is  the  necessity  of  making  and  recording  accurate  magnetic 
observations,  particularly  on  the  quantity  of  variation  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Those  observations  which  are  made  on  land 
will  require  no  other  precaution  than  what  has  been  mentioned.  But 
those  made  at  sea  ought  most  particularly  to  he  guided  by  the  rules  which 
Captain  Hinders  and  Mr.  Bain  lay  down.  It  will  not,  however,  be  suffi- 
cient that  observations  should  be  made  and  retained  in  the  possession  of  the 
parties,  but  they  must  be  given  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  way  in 
which  I propose  doing  this,  is  by  sending  them  to  the  nearest  journal  of 

• Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  ami  the  Arts,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. Vol.  iii.  p.  4 of>. 
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science,  magazine,  or  other  periodical  work,  where  they  might  be  regularly 
inserted  either  in  the  nature  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  common  meteorologi 
cal  tables,  without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  parties,  and  in  this  way  the 
man  of  science  would,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  state  of  magnetism  in  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the  globe,  and  would 
then  be  able  to  ascertain,  correctly,  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  reducing 
terrestial  magnetism  to  any  thing  like  rules  or  definite  laws.  The  effect  of 
lightning  (if  any)  on  the  compass,  as  well  as  of  the  aurora  borealis  and 
australis,  ought  also  to  be  recorded ; and,  since  the  progress  of  the  variation 
is  very  slow,  there  would  be  but  little  trouble  attendant  on  such  observa- 
tions, since  their  repetition,  about  once  or  twice  a week,  or  even  less  fre- 
quently, would  besufticient ; and  if  my  humble  attempt,  through  the  medium 
of  your  excellent  and  interesting  Journal,  should  be  productive  of  the  end 
which  I look  forward  to,  1 shall,  in  common  with  yourself,  feel  an  honest 
pride  in  having  been  in  any  way  instrumental  in  promoting  that,  which 
may  eventually  prove,  not  only  a source  of  gratification  to  the  man  of 
science,  but  of  real  service  to  the  thousands  who  are  constantly  inhabiting 
the  surface  of  the  watery  deep. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MILLINGTON, 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
Koval  Institution,  London. 
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Observations  on  the  Barrel , SfC. 

THE  barrel,  considered  as  the  invention  of  a remote  ami  barbarous  ace, 
displays  considerable  ingenuity;  and  it  must  have  required  much  thought 
and  labour,  before  men,  possessing  only  one  material  fit  for  their  purpose, 
namely,  wood,  could  contrive  so  to  arrange  and  join  the  parts,  as  to  fit  the 
cask  or  barrel  for  the  various  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  time  im- 
memorial : I say,  with  one  material,  for  iron  hoops  must  have  be«*n 
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comparatively  an  invention  of  yesterday — the  product.of  an  age  advanced 
in  science  and  in  art. 

That  efforts  and  ingenuity  should  have  been  roused  to  bring  this  pro- 
duction of  the  cooper  to  perfection,  can  excite  but  little  surprise,  vrhen  the 
necessities  of  mankind  are  considered,  and  that,  until  a very  recent  period, 
the  idea  of  making  portable  receptacles  for  goods,  whether  solid  or  liquid, 
of  any  other  material  than  skins  or  wood,  excepting  glass  and  earthen -ware, 
had  never  been  contemplated. 

The  introduction  of  vessels  of  glass  and  earthen-ware,  for  retaining 
liquors,  was  a very  great  acquisition,  in  as  much  as  every  thing  that  can 
prevent  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the  products  of  industry,  becomes  a clear 
gain,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  community. 

The  waste  of  valuable  liquids,  in  Wooden  vessels,  occasioned  by  leakage 
and  by  absorption,  was  a consequence  for  which  there  appeared  no  re- 
medy ; and  it  is  surprising  with  how  much  resignation  this  loss  has  been 
for  ages  submitted  to.  The  evil  has  been  deemed,  not  only  as  beyond  the 
possibility  of  removing,  but  even  as  essential  to,  and  inseparable  from,  the 
nature  of  things : sooner  or  later,  however,  if  a cure  be  put  within  reach, 
few  but  will  embrace  it — prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  if  not  by  nobler 
sentiments. 

That  glass  and  earthen-ware  should  have  met  with  a hearty  reception, 
and  come  into  general  use,  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  : though  these,  for 
various  reasons,  are  of  very  limited  application  ; they  can  be  made  but  of 
small  capacity,  and  are  of  a fragile  texture ; qualities  which  restrict,  and, 
usually,  prohibit  their  use,  when  the  commodity  is  to  be  transported  to  a 
great  distance,  and  exposed  to  jolting  and  hard  usage;  or,  where  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  is  an  object,  which  is  always  the  case  with  long  voyages. 
In  such  instances,  the  breakage,  the  weight,  and  the  bulk,  of  the  glas»  and 
earthen-ware,  occasion  a greater  expense  for  carriage  than  can  be  compen- 
sated by  the  saving  of  the  leakage  and  other  objections  which  inevitably 
take  place  in  wood. 

The  desideratum  still  remains.  How  can  this  waste  be  avoided  > Here- 
tofore it  was  deemed  incurable,  or  received  not  due  attention  ; nor  have  the 
waste  and  other  evils,  resulting  from  the  use  of  wooden  casks  and  barrels, 
been  ever  duly  appreciated:  if  they  had,  a remedy  would  have  been 
sought  and  found  for  them  long  since. 

The  bad  effects  which  attach  to  the  use  of  wooden  casks,  whether  for 
the  retention  of  liquids  or  for  dry  goods,  are  many  and  great : as,  waste 
from  absorption  and  leakage— contamination  of  the  contained  commodity 
— destruction  by  rats  and  other  vermin — and  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
material  itself.  On  each  of  these,  l shall  offer  a few  remarks,  calculated  to 
show  somewhat  of  their  extent,  and  that  they  cannot  be  remedied,  while 
barrels  continue  to  be  made  of  wood. 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  waste  from  leakage,  it  is  requisite  that 
every  part  of  a cask  be  composed  of  a material  of  the  like  texture  and  soli- 
dity throughout,  and  homogeneous,  otherwise  the  contraction  and  expan- 
sion inseparable  from  compound  or  fibrous  bodies,  exposed  to  drought  and 
moisture,  the  expansion  and  contraction  occasioned  by  diversities  of  teui- 
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perature,  will  not  take  place  equally,  and  act  uniformly  throughout  ever? 
part  of  the  materials  of  which  the  cask  is  made.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  fibres  be  not  crossed.  A wooden  barrel  is  deficient  in  every  one  of 
these  requisites.  Some  staves  are  of  a more  open  and  porous  texture  than 
others,  for  some  are  made  from  the  centre,  and  others  from  wood  nearer 
the  circumference  of  the  tree.  Nay,  more;  the  two  edges  of  the  same 
stave  have  often  different  qualities.  The  evil  resulting  from  this  will  be 
very  conspicuous,  when  the  effects  of  expansion  or  contraction,  from  any 
of  the  preceding  causes,  are  considered.  The  firm  stave,  or  part  of  a stave, 
is  less  acted  upon  by  moisture  than  the  more  porous ; and  the  same  by 
drought : and  it  is  not  possible  that  a cask,  exposed  to  the  alternations  of 
moisture  and  drought,  can  long  remain  sound.  When,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature  are  considered,  the  essential  defect  of 
the  present  structure  of  casks  appears  most  glaringly.  The  wooden  staves 
embrace  each  other  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood, 
and  they  are  kept  together  by  wooden  hoops,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
which  encircle  the  staves  at  right  angles,  to  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  that  wood  contracts  and  expands  greatly  in  its 
breadth,  but  very  little  in  its  length,  and  then  observe  what  must  take 
place  in  the  staves  and  in  the  hoops,  on  changes  of  temperature  or  moisture. 
When  the  staves  in  the  circumference  of  the  barrel  expand,  say  one  inch, 
the  hoop  should  also  lengthen  itself  an  inch: — the  effort,  otherwise,  must 
make  one  or  more  of  the  hoops  to  start.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  staves 
contract  themselves  one  inch  (the  cask  at  any  time  being  left  empty),  the 
hoop  ought  to  shorten  itself,  which  is  impossible,  and  therefore  the  staves, 
loosing  their  contact  with  each  other,  the  cask  becomes  leaky.  But  will 
not  iron  hoops  prevent  this?  Quite  the  reverse.  When  the  wood  is  con- 
tracted by  heat,  occasioning  dryness,  the  iron  hoop  is  expanded  by  the 
same  cause,  and  becomes  loose  upon  the  cask.  In  fact,  in  every  respect, 
excepting  strength,  iron  hoops  are  worse  than  good  wooden  ones,  for  a 
wooden  cask.  But  whichever  be  employed,  the  cask  must  become  leaky, 
if  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  or  moisture. 

Waste,  by  absorption  of  the  contents  within,  and  evaporation  from  the 
surface  without,  cannot  be  prevented,  where  wood  is  employed  to  contain 
liquids:  and  to  these  evils  may  be  added  another;  that  of  transmission  of 
the  fluid  through  the  capillary  vessels  ol  the  wood,  so  as  to  occasion  its  dis- 
charge at  the  end  of  the  staves — a circumstance  little  attended  to,  although 
it  causes  much  waste.  All  these  results  spring  from  the  impossibility  of 
finding  wood,  whose  fibres  throughout  are  perfectly  straight  and  parallel.  In 
bringing  the  surface  into  order,  the  staves  are  pared  and  planed  with  pro- 
per tools,  and  thousands  of  the  capillary  tubes  are  opened  : in  other  words, 
an  infinite  number  of  small  conduits  are  opened,  to  solicit  the  fluid  to  make 
its  escape. 

The  contents  of  barrels  arc  contaminated  by  contact  with  the  wood. 
Even  water  has  the  power  to  extract  and  dissolve  a portion  of  the  wood ; 
nor  is  it  a small  portion  which  is  thus  dissolved  by  the  action  of  water,  as 
every  one  can  testify  who  has  been  a long  voyage  at  sea,  and  compelled  to 
drink  that  element  as  thick  as  train-oil,  and  much  more  foetid.  This,  like 
all  the  other  evils  connected  with  wood  casks,  was,  till  lately,  submitted  to, 
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3$  being  without  a remedy,  because  not  imputed  to  the  cask;  and,  with  a 
degree  of  ignorance  coeval  with  the  age  in  which  casks  were  contrived,  it 
was  received  and  held  as  an  indisputable  truth,  that  water  rots  on  a sea 
voyage,  and  that  it  must  rot,  and  then  become  sweet!  If  wood  had  been 
known  to  be  incorruptible,.  this  ignorance  might  have  been  excusable. 
T he  age  for  such  nonsense  is  now  past.  The  progress  of  chemistry  has 
forced  the  truth  upon  mankind,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  change  which  water,  contained  in  wooden  vessels,  under- 
goes, is  occasioned  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  wood  and  water  upon  each 
other,  whereby  a decomposition  of  a portion  of  each  ensues,  followed  by 
the  production  of  new  and  deleterious  compounds.  Some  of  the  properties 
of  the  wood,  being  merely  dissolved,  are  held  in  solution ; while  others, 
soliciting  oxygen  (one  of  the  constituents  of  the  water),  liberate  a portion 
of  the  hydrogen  (the  other  constituent),  which,  having  a strong  affinity  for 
other  matters  supplied  by  the  wood,  reduces  them  to  the  gaseous  form,  and 
produces  that  filthy  smell  found  in  water  kept  in  wooden  vessels. 

This  effect  is  not  confined,  however,  to  water: — Wine,  rum,  brandy — in 
one  word,  all  the  most  valuable  liquids  of  commerce,  are,  in  like  manner, 
though  not,  perhaps,  all  of  them  in  the  same  degree,  injured  by  the  conta- 
minating contact  with  wood,  when  long  continued.  The  improvement 
which  takes  place  in  wine  after  it  has  been  some  time  bottled,  is  owing, 
principally,  to  its  depositing  the  nauseous  and  sometimes  deleterious  quali- 
ties imbibed  by  its  previous  contact  with  the  wood.  Beer,  cyder,  and  the 
like,  are  often  rendered  useless  by  what  is  usually  called  a foul  cask.  How 
strange  that  people  should  deceive  themselves  with  names!  They  are 
spoiled  by  rotten  wood.  In  a vessel  not  subject  to  rot,  they  would  never 
experience  the  foulness  which  now  satisfies  the  owner  for  the  loss  of  his 
beverage. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  rats,  especially  when  provisions  and  water  are 
short  on  board,  attack  the  casks  that  contain  them,  and  produce  incalcu- 
lable mischief ; nor  can  this,  by  any  means,  be  prevented,  while  the 
wooden-cask  system  continues. 

Casks,  at  best,  last  but  a short  time ; but  often  they  arc  exposed  to  cir- 
cumstances which  hasten  their  decay,  and  their conteuts  are  lost  before  it  is 
discovered,  that,  in  place  of  being  entrusted  with  a valuable  liquid,  they 
should  have  been  chopped  up  for  fire-wood.  Not  merely  a portion,  but 
not  (infrequently  the  whole  contents  of  a barrel,  are  lost  from  the  insecurity 
of  the  structure.  An  unlucky  blow  staves  the  cask,  or  sends  in  the  head. 
How  often  may  accidents  of  this  kind  be  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don— wine,  rum,  and  oil,  running  into  the  common  iewen,  which  might  be 
prevented  by  a better  and  stronger  material. 

These  evils  not  only  exist  at  an  expense  to  individuals  and  to  t lie  com- 
munity, hardly  to  be  credited,  but  are  often  followed  by  circumstances  of 
calamity.  Our  brave  tars  frequently  suffer  both  hunger  and  thirst  from  the 
insufficiency  of  wood  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied ; for,  not  only  is 
the  water  tainted  by  the  wood,  and  often  lost  by  leakage,  but  even  their 
beef,  Sec.  by  the  loss  of  the  brine,  becomes  rusty  (as  it  is  called)  and 
putrid  ; and  hence  scurvy  and  other  maladies. 

Iron,  however,  from  its  being  completely  air  tight,  affords  a perfect 
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security  against  the  ravages  of  rats,  weevils,  and  cock-roaches,  as  well 
as  the  admission  of  bilge-water ; and,  being  properly  coaled,  it  is  adopted 
with  much  advantage  in  the  stowage  of  Hour,  malt,  oatmeal,  biscuits, 
peas,  potatoes,  onions,  and  all  kinds  of  ships*  provisions  and  stores, 
which  are  liable  to  be  injured,  or  in  any  way  affected,  by  these  causes, 
and  by  the  damp  or  hot  moisture  of  the  hold,  &c.  Flour  and  oatmeal, 
from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  frequently  turn  sour  and  musty. 
Neither  this,  nor  loss  from  the  weevil,  rat,  maggot,  &c.  can  ever  hap- 
pen, even  in  the  longest  voyage,  nor  can  any  robbery  or  pilfering  what- 
ever take  place.  The  apertures  may  be  made  of  all  dimensions,  to 
admit  any  kind  of  stores,  soldiers’  clothing,  all  articles  made  of  leather, 
as  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  See.  See. 

No  damage  whatever  can  be  sustained  from  rust  or  moisture  acting 
upon  what  are  called  dry  goods  and  hardware,  which  are  frequently 
spoiled  from  these  causes,  when  packed  in  dry-ware  casks,  &c. 

In  the  royal  navy,  the  adoption  of  this  system  has  been  attended  with 
the  most  happy  consequences.  The  water  being  stowed  in  a compara- 
tively small  space  to  what  was  required  by  wooden  casks,  lies  low  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a larger  portion  of  free  room— which  is 
always  desirable.  But  this  is  not  all : when  a ship,  by  any  accident, 
takes  the  ground,  the  tanks  being  so  contrived  as  to  part  with  their  con- 
tents very  speedily,  it  is  found  that  she  can  be  lightened  with  great  dis- 
patch, by  means  of  the  pumps.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  not 
long  ago  (in  the  Pembroke),  furnishing  the  most  incontestible  evidence, 
that,  in  many  cases,  water  in  iron  tanks  would  be  an  efficient,  commo- 
dious, and  most  advantageous  method  of  ballasting  ships. 

That  great  waste,  and  consequently  increased  prices  of  many  commo- 
dities, does  ensue  from  the  use  of  wooden  casks,  might  be  illustrated  by 
numerous  instances,  but  one  or  two  shall  suffice.  Lemon-juice  is  im- 
ported from  the  Mediterranean  in  considerable  quantities,  for  the  use  of 
the  navy,  and  for  other  purposes  ; and  so  great  is  the  waste  by  leakage, 
absorption,  and  evaporation,  that  for  every  one  thousand  gallons  wanted, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ship  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand,  to  insure 
the  receipt  of  the  quantity  required  ; occasioning  nearly  double  cost, 
double  freight,  and  double  insurance*  1 

In  the  importation  of  oil,  also,  the  waste  amounts  to  many  thousand 
pounds  yearly  ; but  it  has  ever  been  so,  and  the  proprietors,  blind  to 
their  own  interest,  console  themselves  by  making  the  public  pay  for  it, 
in  the  price  of  what  they  get  home. — The  extent  of  this  evil  w ill  be  best 
understood  when  exposed  in  contrast  with  the  saving  that  may  be  ef- 
fected by  banishing  wooden  casks  from  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  substituting  for  them,  barrel-formed,  or  (which  for  stowage 
on  board  ship  is  preferable)  rectangular  vessels  made  of  a material 
which  will  not  rot ; which  will  not  he  rendered  leaky  by  changes  of 


* Accidently  going,  some  time  ago.  In  the  IV India  Dock*,  I observed 
marked  on  the  puncheon*,  generally,  an  ullage  of  from  s:x  to  eight  galloi^nnd 
was  told  there  « ere  one  hundred  thousand  punrUroti*.  Thus  were  seven  bun* 
dred  thousand  gallons  of  rum  lost,  on  that  quantity,  to  the  merchant. 
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temperature,  by  drought,  or  by  moisture  ; which  will  preserve  its  con- 
tents sweet,  and  in  the  best  order ; which  will  bear  hard  usage ; and 
which  (in  place  of  wearing  out  in  one  voyage)  will  last  for  half  a cen- 
tury, YU. 

Barrels  and  Tanks  made  of  Iron. 

Happily  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  brave  crews,  which  na- 
vigate the  triumphant  navy  of  Old  England  ; happily  for  the  interests  of 
general  commerce  ; those  prejudices  which  opposed  the  substitution  of 
iron  for  wood,  have,  in  some  material  instances,  been  vanquished ! and 
for  this  victory — a victory  which  will  yield  incalculable  blessings  to  this 
country,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  en- 
lightened and  liberal  policy  of  those  who  have  the  direction  and  super- 
intendance of  the  naval  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  To  effect  so  mighty  a 
revolution  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  individual,  how- 
ever zealous;  but  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
when  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  and,  subsequently,  when  the 
Right  Honourable  Viscount  Melville  presided  at  that  board,  with  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  the  other  boards,  alive  to  the  safety  and 
comforts  of  that  valuable  body  of  men  intrusted  to  their  care,  no  sooner 
learnt  that  water  might  be  preserved  perfectly  sweet,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  iron  tanks,  than  they  ordered  some  of  them  to  be  tried  on  board 
vessels  proceeding  to  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  result  proved 
creditable  to  their  judgment,  and  now  iron  tanks  are  coming  into  general 
use  throughout  the  royal  navy.  Several  thousands  at  this  time  occupy 
the  holds  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  ; and  should  a continuance  of  the  war 
render  it  necessary,  every  ship  of  war  will  doubtless  be  furnished  with 
them.  We  may  here  be  allowed  to  instance  a few  recent  occurrences, 
wherein  the  importance  of  the  use  of  iron  tanks  was  rendered  very  ap- 
parent. It  is  a common  thing  for  ships  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their 
stations,  and  return  into  port,  from  their  ground-tier  casks  rotting,  and 
giving  way — when  sometimes  not  two  years  in  use.  With  iron  tanks 
and  with  iron  casks  for  watering,  a ship  need  never  leave  her  station  on 
such  account.  On  the  grounding  of  the  Pembroke,  a seventy-four,  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight ; one  hundred  tons  of  water,  in  iron  tanks,  were  in- 
stantly started,  and,  with  other  assistance,  the  ship  got  off,  and  the  tanks 
not  in  the  least  injured. 

Deaths,  casualties,  and  ruptures,  were  formerly  occasioned  in  the 
hold  by  rousing  about  the  casks  and  getting  up  the  water  every  morn- 
ing’s watch,  with  other  labour ; but,  as  the  introduction  of  the  iron  tanks 
has  rendered  all  these  duties  unnecessary,  numbers  of  valuable  lives 
are  annually  saved  to  this  country.  Of  ruptures  alone,  there  were  not 
fewer  than  from  fifteen  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred  every  year.  It 
has  been  remarked,  and  by  a very  strict  and  accurate  observer,  that  he 
believed  there  were  as  many  men  lost  to  the  service  by  the  premature 
deaths,  diseases,  and  disqualifications  from  labour  and  casualties  in  the 
hold,  as  fell  in  battle.  This  gentleman  ascribed  great  mortality  to  the 
crews  from  the  putrid  and  unwholesome  state  of  the  water,  which  is  now 
wholly  remedied  by  the  tanks,  which  supercedes  this  labour  of  the  hold  en- 
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tirelv,  the  water  being  pumped  by  the  common  means  employed  to  pump 
beer  from  the  cellar*. 


Encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  the  introduction  of  iron  tanks, 
the  patentee  turned  his  attention  to  other  uses  for  which  iron  might  be  em- 
ployed, and  with  equal  advantage,  in  place  of  the  perishable  and  filthy 
wooden  casks  hitherto  used  in  commerce,  and  particularly  on  board  ships ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  a new  manufacture  of  the 

Iron  Casks  and  Barrels, 

Internally  japanned,  and  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  to  which  wooden 
barrels  are  now  applied.  They  are  tight,  sweet,  convenient,  compact, 
light,  durable,  and  cheap ! And  being  lined  with  coatings  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  contents — coatings,  linings,  or  varnishes,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  modern  advances  in  chemistry,  the  contents  (when  this  is 
desirable)  are  prevented  from  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  a circumstance  well  known  to  workers 
iu  iron,  but  with  which  other  people  may  be  presumed  to  be  but  little  ac- 
quainted, namely,  that  the  surface  of  milled  or  rolled  iron  presents  a coat- 
ing which,  though  apparently  forming  part  of  the  solid  iron,  is,  in  fact, 
composed  of  numerous  little  scales  (similar  to  what  falls  from  the  smith’* 
anvil)  bedded  into  the  surface,  by  the  compression  of  the  rollers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  first  effect  of  damp  or  moisture  on  sheet  iron  is,  to 
insinuate  itself  between  this  false  coating  and  the  true  metal,  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  when  struck  with  a hammer,  the  scaly  coat  separates  itself 
in  large  Hakes.  People  ignorant  of  this  fact  are  apt  to  conclude,  when 
they  witness  the  separation,  that  the  remaining  iron  will  all  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  like  manner,  and  that  the  decay  of  the  vessel  will  be  very  rapid ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  remaining  iron  will  last,  fit  for  its  intended  use, 
for  more  than  half  a century : the  Hakes  first  separated,  though  they  ap- 
pear pretty  thick,  are  found  by  actual  experiment  not  to  have  sensibly 
reduced  the  thickness  of  the  iron — that  is,  the  difference  is  not  measurable 
by  the  nicest  instruments.  The  apparent  thickness  of  the  flakes  is  well 
known  to  chemists  and  experienced  workmen  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  the  matter  of  the  surface,  and  causing  it  to  swell, 
and  become  exceedingly  spongy  in  its  texture. 

The  owner  of  a South  Sea  whaler,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  milled  iron, 
after  using  four  tanks  for  one  voyage,  was  fearful  to  trust  them  for  a second, 
lie  was  advised  to  cut  out  a piece  of  the  plate  iron  from  a part  thought  to 
be  the  thinnest,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  iron,  when  freed  from  its 
scaly  coating,  to  be  of  the  same  guage  or  thickness  as  when  first  deli- 
vered to  him,  though  the  tank  had  been  three  years  in  the  hold  of  a ship. 

Some  officers  of  the  navy,  from  a similar  impression,  represented  the 
tanks  as  subject  to  rapid  decay.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ordered 
the  same  experiment  to  be  made  as  in  the  former  case,  and  with  a like  result. 

* The  patentee's  portable  piunp  of  this  description  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
Mawdsley's  manufactory,  Lambeth,  and  would,  as  well  ns  the  tanks  and  barrels, 
be  a very  great  acquisition  to  every  Last  ludiaman,  West  Indiaman,  whaler, 
and  trading  vessel,  of  whatever  description,  that  traverses  the  ocean,  their 
sire  aud  number  being  observed,  and  properly  apportioned. 
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Cannon  »hot  is  well  known  to  increase  considerably,  both  in  bulk  and 
weight,  by  the  incrustations  of  rust  contracted  on  ship-board,  which  the 
officers  have  their  regular  hammering  days  to  dislodge,  when  the  shot  is 
found  not  to  have  at  all  diminished  ; but  when  scaled  and  pickled  (as  is 
done  for  tinning)  before  varnishing,  these  apprehensions  are  put  entirely  at 
rest.  The  vessels  being  coated  inside  and  out,  no  oxidation,  no  rust,  no 
decay,  can  take  place. 


From  the  preceding  statement,  innumerable  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  iron  in  place  of  wooden  vessels  must  strike  even  a superficial 
reader ; but  they  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  taking  also  into  consi- 
deration the  improved  system  of 

Stowage. 

The  proper  stowage  of  liquids,  and  other  commodities,  destined  for 
long  voyages,  foreign  garrisons,  and  Colonies,  is,  and  has  al  ways  been,  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  with  those  who  have  tile  direction  of  naval 
and  military  equipments,  or  who  are  interested  in  transmarine  com- 
merce. Hence  there  are  officers  belonging  to  the  public  departments, 
styled  stevadores,  stewards,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  control  the  stowage  on 
ship-board. 

The  injury  sustained  by  cargoes  and  stores  in  wood,  and  the  waste  of 
room  from  the  spaces  necessarily  left  unoccupied  by  cask-stowage,  arc  evils 
of  greater  magnitude  than  can  be  conceived,  except  alter  minute  and  at  - 
curate  calculations ; and  these  disadvantages  chiefly  arise  from  the  incom- 
petenCy  of  the  material  to  withstand  and  resist  the  elements,  insects,  and 
vicissitudes  of  climates;  while  the  thickness  of  the  staves,  the  solidity  of 
the  ends,  and  the  depth  to  which  these  ends  are  necessarily  sunk  within 
the  body  of  the  casks,  are  circumstances  which  suggest  powerful  additional 
objections  to  their  use  where  saving  of  room  is  an  object  of  importance, 
independently  of  the  damage  of  stores. 

An  experiment  W3s  made  on  a provision  cask  of  Mr.  Mellish’s,  capable 
of  containing  forty-one  gallons;  the  wood  alone  of  which  occupied  a space 
equal  to  nineteen  gallons.  A water  cask  of  one  ton,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  gallons,  is  thirty-five  inches  diameter  at  the  ends,  forty-three 
inches  diameter  at  the  middle,  and  sixty-one  inches  long,  from  out  to  out, 
one  inch  and  a half  thick,  and  two  inches  spare  at  each  chime,  making 
seventy-six  gallons  for  wood  and  lost  space.  An  iron  tank,  containing  the 
same  quantity,  occupies  the  space  of  only  seven  gallons,  giving  an  advan- 
tage of  sixty-nine  gallons  of  room  saved  on  every  ton  of  water,  or  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  exclusive  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fathom  wood,  and  the 
difference  between  squares  and  circles  in  stowage. 

H'ood  Casks  occupy 

Gallon* 

For  the  interstices  between  the  circles  ------  d3 

Occupied  by  wood,  and  loss  at  the  chimes  - - - - - 76 

Ditto  by  fathom-wood  stowed  between  the  ca>ks  - - - - 35 


IT* 

Iron  vessel  occupies  only  ..-----.7 

Space  lost  - 167 
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Thus  on  a one-ton  cask,  made  of  wood,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  gallons 
are  lost,  which  might  be  gained  by  iron  stowage. 

The  weight  of  wood  casks  and  iron  tanks  is  nearly  the  same ; but  it  re- 
quires half  the  weight  of  the  wood  cask  in  fathom-wood  to  stow  them, 
which  increases  the  weight  of  the  wood  cask  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the 
weight  of  iron. 

Some  of  the  ill  effects  of  wooden  casks,  when  containing  liquids,  dour, 
malt.  See.  have  been  already  noticed.  And  if  it  shall  bo  deemed  proper 
to  resort  to  iron  to  remedy  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  their  stowage, 
an  arrangement  has  been  contrived  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  every  person  connected  with  the  naval,  military,  mercantile,  and 
shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  formation  of  iron  cases  to  the  holds  of 
vessels,  whether  of  a square,  polygonal,  or  any  other  form,  by  which  they 
can  be  adapted  to  each  other,  without  leaving  any  interstices.  These 
cases  are  secured,  when  necessary,  from  being  injured  by  rust,  by  means 
of  a varnish,  which  effectually  guards  them  against  all  corrosion ; but  for 
many  purposes  this  is  not  necessary,  and  in  every  case  they  would  last  ten 
times  as  long  as  iron-bound  wooden  casks,  and,  in  some  cases,  fora  much 
greater  period. 

Having  thus  stated  generally  the  nature  of  this  invention,  the  patentee 
cannot  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  manifold  advantages  that  must  result 
from  its  adoption,  than  by  exhibiting  the  following  statement,  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  he  pledges  himself. 

A ship  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  lately  returned  from  a successful 
voyage,  with  what  is  called  a full  ship.  This  vessel  is  of  the  burden  of 
two  hundred  and  eight  tons  admeasurement,  and  yet,  when  her  hold  was 
completely  full  of  wooden  casks,  the  whole  quantity  of  oil  they  contained 
was  only  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  being  full  one  third  less  than  what 
she  might  have  slowed  in  differently  formed  packages  of  iron.  Such  a 
ship,  furnished  with  a ground  tier  of  wrought  iron  tanks,  four  feet  square 
by  eight  feet  long,  would  contain  in  each  four  tons.  The  lower  part  of 
the  hold  would  then  stow  nine  of  these  cases  lengthways,  and  five  breadth- 
ways, being  forty-five  in  all,  able  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 
'I  bis quantity  of  iron  stowage,  occupying  a depth  of  only  four  feet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hold*  would  leave  a space  in  the  hold,  from  the  top  of  the 
tanks  to  the  deck,  of  s’<\  feet,  which  would  stow  considerably  more  than 
her  admeasurement  of  two  hundred  and  eight  tons. 

The  following  comparative  estimate  will  show  the  benefit  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  the  owners  of  such  a ship  from  the  adoption  of  the  improved  me- 
thod of  stowage  in  iron  cases. 
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The  following  Calculation  applies  to  the  South-Sea  Oil-Trade  only , at  to  the  comparatite  Price  Uto* 
Wood  and  Iron  Casks.  Hut  the  Advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  latter , apply  also  to  nest  otic 
Articles  and  Branches  <f  Commerce  in  a certain  Degree. 
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TOTALS  BROUGHT  DOWN.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £.  a.  d.  f.  l 
Cost  of  Wood  Casks,  per  ton,  for  12  voyages  24  0 0 } r r j 

Interest  therein  ditto  ditto  at)  5 ijj  ' J 4 

Three  hundred  tons,  at  £t»0  5 ij  per  ton, 

■mnuiit  to 15,070  11  3 

leakage  and  absorption  per  ton,  for  12  voy- 

Go  o o l . 

futrreat  thereon  ditto  ditto  48  10  8|  ( * 

Three  hundred  tons,  at  .£108  10  8$  per  ton, 

amount  to 32,560  12  6 

1.oa*  in  stowage,  per  ton,  for  12  voyages  324  n o ? r ~ ~ 

Interest  thereon  ditto  ditto  262  2 6 > 0 

Three  hundred  tons,  at  „£58G  Q 6 per  ton, 

amount  to r. 175,837  1 0 O 

Coop  and  fa tli.  wood,  per  ton,  for  12  voyages  3 0 0 ? . 

Interest  thereon  ditto  ditto  2 13  loji  ,U* 

Three  hundred  tons,  at  J[n  13  loj  per  ion, 

nmouut  to 1,707  16  3 


225,182  It  1 

Coat  of  Iron  Casks,  per  ton,  for  12  voyoges  7 o o ? 

Interact  tin  icon  ditto  ditto  14  9 5 y 9 J 

Deduct  for  three  hundred  tonsoflrou  Casks, 

at  I 9 5 per  ton,  amount  to  6,441  i 


Advantages  gained  hy  one  Set  of  Iron  Tanks  over  Wood  Casks,  on  a ship  of  300  tona 

ill  1 2 vo) ages,  is % £218,7*1  s 
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Stowage  in  Woods n Casks 

Oil  taken  on  board  when  a full  ship 
Deduct  for  leakage  and  absorption  5 per  cent. 

Reduces  the  cargo  to  - - - 133 

Which,  at  100/.  per  ton,  is  ------  ^ 13,300 

Wooden  casks,  at  6l.  per  ton,  which  will  not  last  more 
than  two  voyages  - .£840 

Expense  of  cooperage  and  fathom-wood  for  stowage  200 

1 ,040 

Total  amount  of  cargo  in  wooden  casks  - -£l2,fGQ 

Stowage  in  Iron  Tanks  or  Cases. 

In  the  same  ship,  208  tons  at  1001.  per  ton  ...  .£‘20,800 

Deduct  for  iron  tank,  which  will  last  twelve  voyages — the  full 
price  out  of  the  first  voyage,  7/.  per  ton  - 1,458 

Amount  of  cargo  in  iron  tanks*  -----  £\ 9,344 

Thus  making  a profit  by  iron,  in  one  voyage,  in  such  a small  ship, 
over  and  above  the  profit  in  the  usual  way,  by  wooden  cadis,  of  7,084/. 
being  more  than  50/.  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cargo  ; besides  the  casks 
remaining  good,  and  answering  the  purpose  of  water  or  store  casks  of 
every  description,  for  other  voyages,  which  oil  casks  made  of  wood  will 
not  dof. 

Although  the  preceding  calculations  more  particularly  apply  to  ves- 
sels in  the  whale  fishery,  yet  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  improvements 
may  be  extended  to  all  naval  equipments. 

By  this  system,  the  expense  of  ship  cooperage  will  be  done  away,  nor 
will  it  be  requisite  to  occupy  the  hold  with  hoops  or  staves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairs,  or  fathom-wood  for  stowing  casks. 

# Deduction  must  be  made  out  of  the  profits  calculated  on  the  increase  of 
stowage,  for  the  time  that  it  may  require  a ship  to  be  on  the  fishing-ground,  iu 
getting  her  extra  quantity  of  oil ; for,  suppose  the  ship  to  be  two  years  on  lier 
voyage,  and  to  he  three  months  stationary  io  collecting  the  oil,  one  hundred 
and  forty  tons,  which  is  forty-seven  tons  per  month,  she  must  remain,  to  collect 
sixty-eight  tons  more,  about  six  weeks  longer,  which  expense  per  week,  should 
lie  deducted  nut  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  brought  home  in  iron  casks. 

t In  the  whale-fishery,  much  time  is  lost  iu  cooling  the  oil  before  it  can  ha 
put  into  wooden  casks,  because,  if  it  1m*  put  in  hot,  it  is  not  only  more  greedily 
absorbed  by  the  wood,  but  is  also  apt  to  leak  out,  from  the  hot  oil  expanding 
the  iron  hoops,  besides  destroying  the  wood.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  oil  may  be  poured  into  iron  vessels,  while  boiling  hot,  with  the  utmost 
safety,  and  would  not  require  opening  the  hatches  every  day  to  pump  water 
into  the  hold  to  keep  it  cool. 

Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  S 
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With  respect  to  durability*  wooden  casks  can  never  enter  into  com- 
petition with  iron,  which  latter,  also  when  unfit  for  use,  may  be  sold 
for  one  third  of  the  original  value,  and  the  experiments  have  proved 
that  water,  malt-liquor,  wine,  rum,  and  most  other  stores,  are  preserved 
as  sweet  and  as  perfect  in  these  tanks  as  they  could  be  in  glass  bottles*. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  whale  fishery,  the  proprietor  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  whether  an  iron  buoy  of  a proper  size  (see  page  136) 
might  not  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  this  important  part  of  our 
commercial  pursuits,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  to  which  buoys  are 
usually  applied,  but  as  a float  to  be  attached  to  the  harpoon-line,  that 
the  fish,  when  struck,  may  carry  it  with  him  if  he  runs  out  the  whole 
line.  In  this  case,  the  buoy  would  always  bring  up  the  fish,  and,  being 
marked  w ith  the  ship’s  name,  the  fish,  if  well  struck,  could  never  be 
lost.  Buoys,  for  this  purpose,  can  be  made  of  any  size,  and,  after  the 
service  be  performed,  they  may  be  filled  home  with  oil,  to  the  extent 
of  from  six  hundred  weight  to  six,  even  ten,  tons. 


The  patentee  now  proceeds  to  state  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  adoption  of  iron  tanks  and  casks,  in  vessels  employed  in  the 
East  or  West  India  trade. 

In  these  vessels,  it  is  usual  to  take  out  nearly  full  cargoes  of  dry 
goods,  of  various  descriptions,  stowed  in  wooden  casks,  which,  in  the 
West  India  trade  in  particular,  are  returned  to  this  country  filled  with 
rum,  sugar,  and  other  Colonial  produce.  In  the  conveyance  of  rum  and 
sugars  from  the  West  Indies,  and  of  spirits  in  general,  the  plan  now 
proposed  is  perfect. 

It  often  happens,  that  out  of  a cargo  of  rum,  the  contents  of  several 
of  the  casks  are  injured  from  the  following  circumstances  : 

Spirits  always  extract  from  wood  (particularly  from  oak)  the  substance 
called  gallic  acid.  If  an  iron  nail  happens  to  enter  into  the  cask,  the 
gall  ic  acid  unites  with  the  iron,  and,  according  to  the  usual  process  of 
ink-inakers,  a complete  ink  is  formed. 

In  the  iron  stowage,  it  is  impossible  that  this  can  happen,  there  being 
no  substance  present  which  can  furnish  the  gallic  acid.  And,  as  iron 
tanks  remain  perfectly  air-tight,  there  can  be  no  loss  sustained  either 
from  leakage  or  absorption. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Indiamen,  deeply  laden  with  saltpetre,  to 
be  obliged,  by  leak,  to  pump  out  such  a quantity  of  it,  as  to  make  a 
difference  of  several  feet  in  her  draught  of  water,  thereby  endangering 
the  ship,  and  lessening  considerably  the  returns  to  the  owners  for  freight. 
This  waste  and  loss  would  be  entirely  prevented  by  employing  iron 
tanks,  in  place  of  the  bags  in  which  the  saltpetre  is  now  stowed. 

In  the  event  of  a vessel  being  stranded  with  a cargo  packed  in  iron 
stowage,  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  circumstances  admit  of  boats  ap- 
proaching the  wreck,  the  contents,  whether  dry  or  moist  goods,  will 
be  recovered  to  the  owners  perfectly  secured  from  damage. 

* See  Mr.  Davy's  Letter  to  the  Royal  Institution,  p.  33. 
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Hie  proportion  of  stowage-room  saved  will  of  course  vary  in  different 
vessels : in  general,  however,  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are  as  twenty* 
four  to  ten,  when  stowed  with  small  wooden  casks  in  the  usual  way. 

Iron,  the  substitute  now  proposed,  is  a home  product,  with  which  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain  abound : on  the  other  hand,  this  country  pro- 
duces little  or  no  timber  fit  for  cask-staves,  and  we  are  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  precarious  supply  of  a foreign,  and  sometimes  of  an  enemy’s 
market.  Even  in  this  view  of  the  subject  alone,  it  must  be  a pleasing 
reflection  that  a cheaper  substitute  is  now  discovered,  which  cannot  be 
manufactured  so  cheaply  in  any  other  kingdom  as  in  this  country,  from 
the  superiority  of  British  machinery.  Hence  it  is  evident , that  the  iron 
casks  which  are  sent  out,  filled  with  English  exports,  will  never  return 
again,  and  will  themselves  bear  a large  profit  as  an  article  of  commerce ; 
and  hence,  instead  of  importing  staves,  this  country  will  export  iron  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  an  immense  amount;  besides  which,  the  iron 
casks  can  be  supplied  at  a price  much  lower  than  wood,  when  the  dura- 
bility is  considered.  (See  Table.)  And  the  circumstance  of  iron  being 
a home  production  will,  among  other  benefits,  always  secure  it  from  ma- 
terially fluctuating  in  price. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  when  the  difference  of  expense  between 
wood  and  iron,  the  superior  durability  of  the  latter,  with  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  in  point  of  sailing,  stowage-room,  and  the  preservation  of 
cargoes  and  stores,  are  taken  into  consideration  ; the  patentee  may  be 
fairly  allowed  to  estimate  the  superiority  of  this  invention  to  cent,  per 
cent,  over  the  common  wooden  casks  now  in  use. 

At  the  end  of  this  Treatise  is  a calculation  made  on  one  set  of  iron 
tanks  against  wood,  for  spermaceti  oil,  on  a vessel  of  300  tons,  for  the 
term  they  are  capable  of  lasting:  in  which  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  the 
great  saving  and  preservation  of  cargoes  and  stores  in  all  cases,  that 
would  otherwise  increase  the  advantages  of  this  invention,  but  which  is 
to  a degree  at  present  incalculable. 

Suppose  a ship  to  take  two  hundred  tons  (content)  of  tank,  she  must 
put  out  one  hundred  tons  of  her  ballast,  from  the  concentration  of  the 
weight  lying  so  much  lower  in  the  ship  with  tanks,  than  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  stowage  ; in  this  aloue,  there  is  a saving  say  of  GOO/,  (the  cost 
of  iron  ballast),  which  will  go  more  than  one  third  towards  paying  for 
the  tank  : and,  if  for  oil,  and  tanks  of  three  or  four  tons  each  were  taken, 
instead  of  tanks  of  only  two  tons,  this  saving  would,  nearly,  half  pay  for 
the  tanks  : in  all  cases,  it  would  bring  the  price  of  iron  (content)  lower 
than  the  content  of  wood,  in  the  first  instance. 

Some  ports  (as  that  of  Hull)  are  peculiarly  and  singularly  circum- 
stanced, from  the  necessity  they  are  under  for  much  rolling,  and  to  a 
long  distance — for  such  ports  cylinders  are  making  of  one  ton  each, 
which  can  be  rolled,  and  which — by  having  no  bouge,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  in  the  thickness  betw  een  iron  and  staves — save 
about  one  third  of  stowage. 

The  Honourable  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  have  just  given  an  order 
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for  fire  hundred  cylindrical  iron  barrels,  for  sending  out  tar,  oil,  black 
tarnish,  4c.  to  India. 

The  patentee  desires  to  point  out  a fact  hut  little  known,  viz.  the  ex- 
pansion of  tar,  black  varnish,  molasses,  oil,  and  other  things  in  a less 
degree.  The  first  of  these,  shipped  probably  in  frosty  weather,  the 
thermometer  at  35",  and  put  into  a ship’s  hold  destined  to  warm  cli- 
mates, the  temperature  of  the  hold  frequently  increasing  to  90"  : this 
article,  under  such  circumstances,  will  expand  nearly  five  per  cent.* 
nor  is  it  enough,  in  a barrel  of  thirty-four  gallons,  to  allow  a windage  of 
less  than  two  gallons ; for  the  tar  in  expanding  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
three  gallons  and  a half,  compresses  the  two  gallons  of  air  into  half  a 
gallon  ; four  atmospheres  are  thus  compressed  into  one,  making  an  in- 
ternal pressure  of  forty-five  pounds  to  the  inch,  and  amounts,  in  the 
whole,  to  ninety-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  on  the 
internal  surface— the  length  twenty-seven  inches,  circumference  sixty 
inches,  ends  eighteen  inches  each,  area  of  both  ends  five  hundred  and 
eight  inches. 

27  + 60  = 1620  X 508 
508 


2128 

45  pressure 

10,640 

8,612 

95,760  lbs. 

The  iron  barrels  are  constructed  to  remedy  this  effect. 

On  the  salutary  nature  of  iron,  for  the  purposes  of  containing  water 
without  coating,  the  following  may  be  deemed  a most  satisfactory  testi- 
mony : — 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Sir  H.  Davy. 

" I do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  water  can  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree injured  by  being  kept  in  air-tight  casks  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  ; 
and  such  casks  would,  I am  fully  inclined  to  believe,  be  much  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  wood  for  preserving  biscuits,  flour,  or  any  kind  of 
stores,  from  all  attacks  of  worms  or  insects-  I am,  &c. 

Royal  Institution,  H . DAVY.” 

Feb.  18,  1809. 

The  iron  barrels,  hitherto  used  for  beer,  ale,  wine,  spirits,  &c.  have 
been  found  to  give  such  universal  satisfaction,  that  the  patentee  is  ma- 
nufacturing them,  of  all  the  convenient  sizes,  at  his  factory,  Elliot’s 
Wharf,  Bankside,  where  they  may  be  seen,  and  information  obtained 
respecting  them,  every  day,  from  twelve  to  four. 

* The  tar  of  four  barrels,  out  of  seven  shipped,  was  taken  ont  of  the  lim- 
bers in  the  Lord  Duncan,  which  had  leaked  out  from  their  bunting  by  ex- 
pansion. 
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It  might  he  thought  that,  after  such  a beneficial  and  important  applica- 
tion of  iron  to  the  improvement  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  interests 
of  this  great  and  happy  empire,  its  further  application  to  promote  the 
same  important  objects  could  hardly  be  hoped  for.  But  the  Patentee  has 
another  object  of  some  magnitude, 

Pat  ait  Iron  Nun  Buoys, 

to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  commercial,  and  particularly  nautical 
men. 

It  seems  extraordinary,  that,  notwithstanding  the  incapacity  of  the  old 
Wooden  Nun  Buoy,  to  perform  its  office  (a  deficiency  which  has  been 
often  fatally  experienced),  no  means  should,  in  the  course  of  many  ages, 
have  been  brought  forward  for  rendering  this  article  more  complete.  This 
quiet  and  settled  habit  of  acquiescence  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  idea 
that  there  existed  no  remedy  ; and  while  men’s  minds  remain  fettered  by 
the  idea  that  wood  was  the  only  material,  of  which  a Buoy  could  be  coni' 
posed,  the  thing  was  less  surprising ; but,  admitting  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  there  surely  could  be  no  necessity  for  rendering  the  old  wooden 
buoy,  bad  as  it  was,  still  worse,  by  encumbering  it  with  a strapping  of 
rope,  the  thickness  of  which,  tier  above  tier,  afforded  such  a resistance  to 
the  current,  that  the  buoy  was  continually  getting  pulled  underwater; 
had,  indeed,  the  mode  been  contrived,  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing, 
instead  of  aiding  its  watching,  nothing  could  have  been  better  conceived, 
or  could  have  been  more  successful  in  attaining  its  object. 

The  compiler  of  the  “ American  Philosophical  Transactions”  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  author  who  lias  well  felt  the  magnitude  of  this  subject, 
and  the  important  consequences  involved  therein ; while,  from  the  apathy 
and  indifference  with  which  the  matter  has  hitherto  been  treated,  one 
would  suppose  it  totally  overlooked  by  those  whom  it  should  most  concern. 
He  says,  “ The  duties  of  a buoy  are  most  imperious,  and  should  be  better 
performed  than,  in  its  present  form  and  appointment,  it  is  capable  of  doing.” 
And,  when  we  reflect  on  what  is  committed  to  the  care  and  watchfulness 
of  the  buoy,  that  in  certain  situations,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
is  no  less  than  the  safety  of  the  whole  ship,  and  the  vast  property  and 
lives  of  those  that  are  in  her,  we  then  discover  that  its  duties  are  of  this 
“ imperious*’  nature,  which  the  author  means  so  emphatically  to  impress. 

The  Wellesley  East  Indiaman,  in  returning  from  India,  a few  years  back, 
(as  has  been  the  case  with  a thousand  others,)  parted  from  her  anchor,  on 
a lee  shore;  while  her  buoy  was  under  water,  (not  watching,)  and  drifted  ; 
had  this  happened  in  the  night,  she  must  have  gone  ashore,  and  probably 
been  lost. 

The  iron  buoy,  which  has  for  some  time  been  used  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  is  now  recommended  to  the  commercial  world,  is  perfectly  smooth - 
sided,  so  that  the  current  of  the  water  slides  away  from  it,  without  taking 
hold  and  pulling  it  down,  as  is  the  case  with  corded  wood  ; it  never  worm- 
eats,  rots,  or  wants  tapping,  and  will  always  watch.  This  buoy  is  also 
cheaper,  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  wooden  one,  including  the  strapping  ; 
and,  therefore,  however  owners  or  captains  of  ships  may  be  for  wearing 
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out  those  on  hand,  before  they  lay  in  an  iron  one,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
economy  ill  applied,  especially  when  they  consider,  that  the  iron  buoy  can 
perform  all  the  duty,  and  yet  will  last  a century  ; that  it  never  tires,  and 
therefore  is  as  well  employed  as  not,  is  the  same  in  all  situations,  remaining 
equally  unaffected,  whether  in  the  sea  or  hung  up  against  the  mast ; whe- 
ther exposed  to  all  the  alternations  of  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  or  in  the  hold ; 
indeed,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a ship's  being  but  for 
once  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  Wellesley,  it  may,  without  much  pre- 
sumption, be  asked,  is  the  saving  of  the  interest  (for  it  is  little  more  than 
the  interest  of  the  price  of  a buoy,)  a few  shillings  per  annum,  a sufficient 
excuse  for  increasing  the  risk  on  thousands  of  pouuds,  when  it  can  at  so 
trifling  an  expense  be  avoided  > 

When  carried  out  as  an  article  of  trade,  for  sale  abroad,  iron  buoys 
should,  in  order  to  be  made  the  most  of,  be  6Ued  with  water,  of  which,  if 
they  be  stowed  belly  and  end,  they  will  carry  twice  tbe  quantity  which 
would  be  contained  by  wood  casks,  occupying  tlie  same  space;  they  can 
be  thus  taken  out  at  no  expense  of  freight  or  tonnage,  as  they  lie  in  the 
room  of  water,  and  save  the  expense  of  so  much  cask  ; and  being  kept  at 
band.  Use  captain's  table  will  always  be  supplied  untb  water,  sweet  and 
clear,  as  if  taken  from  an  irou  tank. 

On  the  merits  of  these  buoys,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  patentee 
has  supplied  llis  Majesty’s  Navy,  with  his  patent  iron  buoys,  for  the  last 
two  years,  for  foreign  service,  and  that  the  satisfaction  they  have  given, 
has  induced  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Navy,  now 
to  appoint  and  order  them  for  home,  as  well  as  for  foreign  service,  gene- 
rally. The  subjoined  testimonials  of  their  merits,  from  captains  appointed 
to  report  thereon,  are  so  explicit  as  to  require  no  remarks.  The  whole  of 
them  were  forwarded  by  tl>e  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Navy,  to  the  patenter,  as  they  were  received,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  similar  to  the  following.  This  strongly  marks  the  attention  and 
liberality  of  the  Honourable  Board,  and  serves  to  show  how  very  fully  the 
article  has  merited,  and  at  the  same  time  has  received  their  approbation, 
by  its  general  adoption  after  three  years’  trial. 

’’  Aarjr  Office,  WM  May,  1811. 

“ Mr.  Hubert  Dickinson, 

" In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  “th  instant,  wc  herewith  transmit  to 
you  two  reports,  one  from  Captain  Trollope,  of  His  Majesty’s  Sloop 
Alert,  dated  the  2jth  January  ; the  other  from  Captain  Williams,  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ship  Dictator,  dated  the  12th  February  last,  on  tbe  iron  buoys 
of  your  invention,  supplied  to  those  ships. 

“ We  are,  fee. 

" V.  J.  HARTWELL, 

••  Great  Steen  Street,  “ WM.  RULE, 

lincoln's  Inn  fields."  " W.  LEGGE.” 
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Summary  of  Extract t from  Reports  on  the  Irott  Buoys. 

“ 1 hey  appear  well  calculated  for  vessels  of  this  description,  that 
have  not  convenience  for  keeping  wooden  ones  from  sun  and  wind.” 
(Signed)  " THO.  WILLIS, 

" Captain  II.  M.  Sloop  Phipps.” 

” They  are  more  buoyant  and  lighter  than  wooden  ones,  and  appear 
to  be  well  calculated  for  His  Majesty’s  service.” 

(Signed)  «■  ROBERT  WILLIAMS, 

" Captain  II.  M.  Ship  Dictator.” 

“They  have  always  watched  remarkably  well,  and  have  never  re- 
quired any  repair ; and  in  every  respect  appear  to  answer  remarkably 
well  ” (Signed)  ••  GEO.  TROLLOPE, 

“ Captain  H.  M.  Sloop  Alert.” 

" I highly  approve  of  them,  and  conceive  them  to  have  every  advan- 
tage over  the  wooden  ones,  being  much  handier,  never  requiring  bleed- 
ing, and  swimming  more  buoyant  upon  the  water.” 

(Signed)  “J.HALKER, 

“ Captain  II.  M.  S.  Bellerophon.” 

“ In  my  opiuion,  the  iron  is  much  superior  to  the  wood ; is  much  lighter 
and  more  buoyant ; its  buoyancy  over  the  others  is  very  visible ; and  I 
have  taken  particular  notice,  since  my  anchoring  here,  and  compared 
them  with  those  that  surround  us.” 

(Signed)  ■*  CHARLES  DASHWOOD,. 

" Captain  11.  M.  S.  Pyramus .** 

“ II.  M.  sloop,  under  my  command,  was  supplied  w ith  an  iron  buoy  at 
Plymouth,  in  October  last,  which  has  been  used  every  lime  the  ship  has 
anchored  since  (a  period  of  six  mouths),  and  is  found  to  be  sufficiently 
buoyant ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  its  qualities,  in  comparison  with  the 
wood  nun  buov,  is  superior,  as  they  were  constantlv  in  want  of  repair.” 
(Signed)  « H.  W.  DANIEL. 

•‘II.  M.  S.  Dottercll.” 

“ The  iron  buoys  applied  to  II.  M.  S.  have  answered  peifi-clly  well  in 
every  respect,  lloating  light  and  buoyant  in  the  heaviest  sea,  and  are 
not  liable  to  be  stoved  or  swamped,  like  the  wood  nun  buovs.” 

(Signed)  “THO.  EDWARDS, 

“ Captain  II.  M.  S.  WASP.” 

“ It . M.  S.  Jason,  off  the  Scheldt,  May  20tli,  1813. 

“ To  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Navy. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

*•  Having  had  a very  fair  trial  of  the  iron  nun  buoy,  both  in  a strong 
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tide  and  heavy  blowing  weather,  I find,  it  much  more  buoyant  than  the 
wooden  one. 

'*  I have  tried  both  with  equal  chances.  The  iron  one  was  visible 
the  whole  of  the  tide  ; whereas  the  wooden  one  did  not  watch  in  the 
strength  of  it ; and,  in  blowing  weather,  with  a heavy  sea,  the  iron  one 
had  decidedly  the  advantage. 

“ I likewise  think  it  is  impossible  to  disable  the  iron  buoy,  unless  by 
extreme  ill  usage  ; whereas  the  wooden  one  is  extremely  liable  to  be 
stove ; and  I have  no  doubt,  but  the  iron  will  be  considered  a great 
improvement,  as  well  as  being  eventually  a great  saving. 

(Signed)  **  JOHN  KING, 

“ 20th  May , 1813.”  “ Captain  H.  M.  S.  Jason.” 

Two  of  the  iron  buoys  were  furnished,  on  their  first  introduction,  to 
two  West  Indiamen,  and  the  following  is  the  reply  to  the  patentee** 
application  to  the  captains  who  used  them,  for  leave  to  publish  their 
opinions  thereon  : — 

To  Mr.  Robert  Dickinson,  Patentee  of  Iron  Buoys. 

Sir,  Bankside,  London . 

" Agreeable  to  your  request,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  our 
opinions  on  the  patent  iron  buoys  of  your  invention,  conceiving  that  a 
promulgation  of  their  merits  will  be  highly  useful  to  the  nautical 
world.  We  have  had  them  in  constant  use  for  these  three  years,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  their  being  any  the  worse  for  wear.  They 
are  the  only  buoys  we  can  use  in  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction by  the  worm.  They  are  much  more  buoyant,  and  always 
watch,  never  want  bleeding,  and  with  the  most  ordinary  care,  in  some- 
times painting  or  varnishing,  we  think  them  likely  to  last  for  fifty  year*. 

(Signed)  “ W.  ROBSON, 

“ Ship  Pierson. 

“ JOHN  HODGSON, 

“ Caroline.” 

The  Patent  Iron  Nun  Buoys  consist  of  Four  Sizes. 

Their  prices  are  from  two  to  seven  guineas  each,  designated  by 
No.  1,2.  3,  and  4.  Their  weights  are  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
tw’enty  pounds. 

No.  1,  for  small  craft,  up  to  forty  tons;  No.  2,  to  two  hundred  tons; 
No.  3,  to  seven  hundred  ; and  No.  4,  to  one  thousand  twro  hundred 
tons. 
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[11'  has  been  intimated,  in  the  Preface  to  our  Third  Volume,  that  the 
subject  of  Emigration  to  each  and  all  the  European  Colonies  in  every 
part  of  the  World,  is  one  which  will  not  be  neglected  in  our  pages. 
In  its  treatment,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  individual  benefit  in  view ; 
leaving  Colonies  and  States  to  prosper  or  to  languish,  (as  the  law  of 
nature  commands,)  only  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  are 
adapted  to  the  welfare  of  private  persons.  In  the  inode  of  convey- 
ing information,  our  rule  will  be,  not  to  offer  speculative  arguments 
upon  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  emigration  generally,  nor  of 
emigration  to  any  particular  points ; but  to  collect,  from  Colonial  and 
other  sources,  such  casual  documents  and  illustrations  as  bear  the 
stamp  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  or  are  the  results,  or  at  least 
the  conclusions,  of  actual  experience.  In  obedience,  too,  to  the 
principle  just  before  laid  down,  no  bias  toward  any  particular  coun- 
try or  government,  will  influence  us  in  the  selection  of  the  papers  to 
be  laid  before  our  readers ; but,  while  we  shall  omit  nothing  which 
is  favourable  to  British  interests,  we  shall  conceal  nothing  which  may 
seem  to  have  a contrary  tendency.  General  truth,  and  individual 
welfare,  will,  we  repeat,  be  the  paramount  objects  of  our  regard. 

In  the  question  of  emigration,  emigration  to  America  takes  a prominent 
place,  and,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  emigration  to  the  United 
States  is  again  a foremost  topic  of  popular  interest.  Emigration, 
therefore,  to  the  United  States,  in  common  with  emigration  to  the 
British  American  Colonies,  will  share  our  attention  ; and  to  that 
country,  our  first  paper,  inserted  below,  will  be  found  to  refer. 

In  the  United  States,  the  prospects  of  emigrants,  excepting  of  such  as  pene- 
trate inland,  (that  is,  into  the  Western  Country,)  appear,  even  with 
many  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  emigration  thither,  to  be,  in  great 
measure,  given  up.  The  Western  Country,  or  country  on  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  is,  in  fact,  at  present,  the  favourite  resort  of  emi- 
grants ; and  emigration  into  that  quarter  is,  perhaps,  even  still  more 
eagerly  and  largely  pursued  from  the  maritime  parts  of  the  United 
States  themselves,  than  from  Europe.  The  population  of  the  United 
States,  hitherto  so  called,  is,  in  reality,  moving  rapidly  into  new  coun- 
tries, and  there  forming  new  Colonies  and  States  in  the  South-west.  Of 
the  advantages,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  afforded  by  those  countries  to  emi- 
grants, the  most  contradictory  reports  are  spread  ; and,  without  deciding 
upon  the  merits  of  any  of  these,  the  various  testimonies  of  different 
visitors  and  observers  will  be  given  in  this  department  of  the  Colonial 
Journal.  Our  second  paper,  with  the  prefatory  comments,  is  ex- 
tracted from  a newspaper  published  at  Portland,  in  the  District  of  Maine; 
but  we  shall  liPst  present  some  observations  from  a Western  paper,  in 
confirmation  of  the  fact  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.] 

Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  T 
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NUMBER  1. 

Cincinnati,  A'oc.  8,  ISIS. 

Emigration  to  thf.  West.— At  no  period,  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Western  Country,  has  the  tide  of  population  set  stronger  this  way  than 
at  the  present.  But  a few  years  more,  and  the  pitot  on  which  the  Union 
will  balance,  will  be  the  Alleghany  mountains,  or  west  of  them.  Already 
has  the  center  of  the  system  receded  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  was 
once  supposed  to  be  unalterably  fixed,  and  will,  ere  long,  assume  a position 
where,  heretofore,  has  been  denominated  the  extremity  of  the  Union.  The 
hardy  enterprise  that  is  daily  penetrating  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  wilds 
of  the  Missouri — the  Arcansas — the  Illinois — the  Fox  river;  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  military  posts,  by  our  government,  on  the  waters  of  our  north- 
western lakes,  will  open  the  way  for  the  torrent  of  eastern  population, 
which  rolls  to  the  west,  bringing  with  it  all  the  requisites  for  reducing  a 
luxuriant  and  fertile  wilderness  into  cultivated  plains,  dispensing  content- 
ment and  wealth  to  individuals,  and  weight  and  power  to  the  government. 

Only  a few  days  since,  a party  of  about  thirty  hardy  enterprising  men, 
from  New  England,  left  this  place,  equipped  each  with  a rifle  and  two 
traps,  on  an  expedition  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Missouri,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  continue  ahout  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and 
trapping.  Before  this  period  expires,  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  will  exhibit 
extensive  settlements — even  now,  the  settlement  at  Boon's  Lick,  upwards  of 
five  hundred  miles  up  this  river,  is  said  to  be  increasing  with  an  unusual 
rapidity. 

Almost  daily,  boats  are  arriving  at  and  passing  this  place  with  families: 
and  at  Zanesville,  in  this  state,  not  long  since,  fifty  family  waggons  crossed 
the  ford  of  the  river  in  one  day,  besides  those  which  crossed  on  the  bridges, 
of  which  there  are  two. 


No.  II. 

[ W*  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  letter,  written  by  a citizen 
of  the  District  of  Maine,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  flattering  accounts 
given  of  the  Western  States,  to  make  a pilgrimage  into  that  section  of  the 
country,  in  pursuit  of  an  earthly  paradise,  a land  overflowing  with  milk 
anil  honey,  (which  certainly  is  not  the  case  here,)  but  although  he  branched 
far,  underwent  much  fatigue,  and  parted  with  no  small  portion  of  his 
ready  cash,  he  was  never  able  to  put  his  foot  upon  the  wished-for  terri- 
tory, where  man  may  live  without  toil  or  labour;  and,  after  all,  the  plain 
reason  of  Brown’s  disappointment  is,  that  there  is  no  such  country  as  was 
represented  to  him  and  thousands  of  others.  The  fact  is,  there  are  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  attending  every  section  of  the  Union  ; and, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  Western  States,  a man  of  industrious  and 
correct  habits  may  live  as  lung,  and  enjoy  as  much  happiness,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  country,  as  in  any  other  whatever. — Portland  Gazette.] 
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Hath,  [Maine,]  July  3,  1817. 

Sn,— Your  letter,  under  date  the  20th  ult.,  I duly  received  ; the  in- 
formation you  request  I will  give  you,  as  I believe  it  to  be  interesting 
to  the  people  generally  in  this  section  of  the  country,  to  kuow  more  ol 
the  Western  Country,  to  which  so  many  of  them  are  desirous  of 
removing,  before,  like  myself,  they  have  expended  sums  of  money 
which  may  hereafter  be  Inconvenient  to  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1816,  I noticed  advertisements,  in  the 
papers,  of  lands  to  be  sold  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Thomas 
Merrill,  junior,  of  Portland,  representing  the  land  to  be  of  the  very  first 
quality. 

I had  heard  so  much  said  on  the  subject  of  the  lands  in  the  Western 
Country,  that,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  1 went  to  Portland,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  further  inquiry  relating  to  the  lands  advertised. 
Mr.  Merrill,  who  appeared  to  be  the  agent  for  persons  who  reside  in 
Pennsylvania,  informed  me  that  he  would  take  my  farm  at  the  appraised 
value,  and  give  me  an  order  on  one  Shaltuck,  for  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Erie,  Crawford,  Venango,  or  Warren,  for  the  amount  in  lands,  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  lands  were  then  selling  for  to  others. 

My  farm  having  been  appraised,  I took  an  order  from  said  Merrill, 
for  one  thousand  dollars  in  land,  provided  the  land*  should  be  found,  in 
my  estimation,  to  answer  the  description  given  of  them  ; the  deed  of 
my  farm  was  lodged  in  Escrow,  to  be  delivered  up  when  I should  ob- 
tain a title  to  the  Western  lands. 

Having  thus  far  arranged  my  business,  and  with  the  order  in  my 
pocket,  I proceeded,  on  the  12th  day  of  April  last,  for  **  the  Promised 
I^and.”  I took  a water  conveyance  to  New  York,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  described  to  me  ; a distance  of  four  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
New  York,  and  about  three  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

When  1 arrived  near  the  lands,  I was  directed  to  a Mr.  R.  L.  Potter, 
agent  of  Shattuck,  who  was  absent — my  request  to  him  was  to  direct  me 
to  the  best  land  they  had,  as  much  of  what  I had  seen  was  worth  very 
little.  From  this  man  I received  the  following  ; — **  Mr.  Adam  Lefevre 
is  requested  to  give  the  bearer  (Mr.  William  Brown,)  such  directions  as 
will  enable  him  to  find  him  the  Josepli-Dramer  place,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.”  This  was  described  as  one  of  their  farms  under  good  im- 
provement. When  I arrived  at  the  place,  I found  an  old  log  house, 
that  had  been  deserted  four  or  five  years ; about  twelve  or  fourteen 
acres  of  land,  that  was  once  partially  cleared,  but  then  grown  up  to 
bushes,  so  as  to  make  it  twice  as  expensive  to  clear  as  the  other  lands ; 
the  soil  such  as  that  no  one  by  farming  could  ever  expect  to  live  on  it ; 
the  people  in  that  quarter  generally  buying  a considerable  proportion 
of  their  bread-stuffs ; the  corn  was  universally  destroyed,  the  last  year  by 
the  frost.  For  this  land  their  price  was  six  dollars  the  acre , and  four 
dollars  for  other  lots  on  which  there  was  no  improvements,  as  they 
called  them. 

Haring  examined  the  lands  until  I was  “ satisfied,”  I was  convinced 
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(here  was  not,  on  the  tract,  a lot  of  land  that  would  give  to  a fanner 
a living,  or  that  would  be  taken  up  by  any  settler  in  the  District  of 
Maine,  even  if  it  had  been  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  where  one  half 
the  subsistence  for  a family  could  be  drawn  from  the  water. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  good  land  in  the  Western 
Country,  but  I wish  most  explicitly  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  a sum 
much  less  than  the  annual  interest  of  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a good 
farm,  or  even  bottom-lands  that  would  make  a good  one,  would  enable  a 
person  to  live  in  New-England  as  well  as  any  person  could  desire  to  do. 

The  best  lands,  cast  of  the  mountains,  being  front-one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  dollars  the  acre,  and  the  same  quality  of  land  west  ol  the 
mountains,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  the  acre ; 
the  lands  on  the  mountains,  which  these  speculators  arc  desirous  to  sell  to 
the  New-England  people,  are  rocky  and  mountainous,  which  never  can 
nor  ought  to  be  settled. 

After  having  examined  the  lands  in  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
I arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and  not  finding  any,  of  a 
quality  to  make  a farm,  the  price  of  which  was  within  my  means  of  pur- 
chase, I set  out  on  my  return,  with  an  intention  of  looking  at  a different 
section  of  the  country,  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  pleased,  as  I did  not 
wish  to  be  disappointed.  I returned  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore  : the 
country  through  which  I now  passed,  was  very  similar  to  that  which  I 
had  travelled  over  on  my  way  to  the  interior  ; the  bottom-lands  good,  but 
the  price  very  high ; the  pine-barren,  rocky,  and  mountainous  lands,  low, 
but  would  starve  the  most  industrious  person  that  sliould  be  placed  on 
them. 

I arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the  3d  of  June,  whence  1 obtained  a pas- 
sage to  this  place  by  water ; and  although  I have  travelled  more  than  eight 
huudred  miles  by  land,  and  much  further  by  water,  and  have  spent  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  much  more  than  I could  well  afford  to  do,  still  I 
consider  myself  a considerable  gainer,  as  the  farm  I now  own,  at  this  place, 

I consider  to  be  worth  so  much  more  than  I formerly  did,  as  will  much 
exceed  all  my  expenses. 

I sincerely  hope  that  those  persons  who  contemplate  removing  to  the 
Western  Country,  will  hereafter  Lake  the  precaution  of  visiting  the  country 
before  they  move  their  families,  as  it  will  guard  them  against  distress; 
which  would  be  harrowing  up  my  feelings  anew  to  describe,  as,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  travels,  through  the  Western  Country,  I never  met  a 
New-England  settler  that  did  not  regret  his  situation — and,  in  almost 
every  instance,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  declare  their  intention  of  re- 
turning, if  they  should  ever  find  themselves  able  so  to  do. 

Some  account  of  the  accommodations  in  that  interior  country  may  not 
be,  perhaps,  uninteresting.  As  soon  as  I got  to  the  mountainous  country, 

J found  Very  few  other  than  log  houses,  and  those  so  bad,  that  were  pau- 
pers of  any  of  our  towns  in  New-England  kept  in  such  places,  the  towns 
so  keeping  them  would  be  execrated  by  all  the  people  of  this  section  of 
the  country;  their  half-clothed  children  could  only  be  apologized  for,  as 
the  people  live  beyond  the  supply  of  European  manufactures,  and  are  so 
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unfortunate  as  to  lose  nearly  all  the  sheep  they  attempt  raising,  by  the 

wolves. 

When  I requested,  at  any  time,  a very  good  cup  o £ coffee,  they  would 
give  me  their  best,  which  was  barley,  and  were  perfectly  astonished  that 
any  persons  should  ever  want  better.  There  was  very  little  butter,  and  I 
did  not  find  any  cheese  until  1 arrived  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Balti- 
more ; when,  at  a tavern,  I perceived  a cheese,  and  remarked  that  .it  was 
the  first  I bad  seen  for  a long  time,  and  that  it  looked  very  much  like  our 
New-England  cheese.  To  which  the  tavern-keeper  replied,  " Looks  like 
New-England  cheese ! what  would  you  have  it  look  like  ? Whoever  heard 
of  any  other  cheese  but  New-England  cheese?  This  came  from  Balti- 
more, and  they  there  get  all  their  cheese  from  New-England." 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  a set  of  people  whose  prejudices  are 
so  strong  against  others,  as  are  those  of  the  Western  people  against  those  of 
New-England — they  are  well  pleased  to  eat  with  their  Negroes,  but  they 
will  not  do  this  with  the  New-Englanden,  as  they  call  them. 

Unfortunately  for  New-England  reputation,  too  large  a proportion  of 
the  worst  class  of  our  citizens  have  emigrated  West.  They  have  established 
characters  for  sharping  which  the  present  generation  will  not  be  likely 
either  to  forget  or  forgive.  Among  a thousand  stories  which  they  relate 
of  New-England  sharping,  equally  disreputable  to  the  New-England  cha- 
racter, 1 will  merely  name  one.  At  the  time  when  Merino  sheep  were  the 
rage  everywhere,  they  represent  a Yankee  as  travelling  through  their 
country,  and  purchasing  a common  sheep  in  one  town,  taking  him  into 
the  woods,  and,  after  curiing  his  wool  with  curling-tongs,  and  combing  it 
out,  as  then  selling  him  at  the  next  town  for  a Merino,  getting  two  and 
three  hundred  dollars  for  what  cost  four  dollars  only  ! 

When  I was  in  company  with  a considerable  number  of  persons,  I ob- 
served, that  in  my  opinion,  the  people  did  not  live  so  well  in  that  country 
as  in  New-England.  They  asked  me  in  what  particulars ; I told  them 
that  the  people  of  New-England  generally  had  bread  in  their  houses, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  many  there.  That  the  people  of  New- 
England  generally  had  in  their  houses  feather-beds,  that  I had  found  very 
few  in  that  section  of  the  country;  and  that  a New-England  farmer,  who 
was  industrious  and  prudent,  would  generally  keep  his  horse  and  chaise. 
They  told  me,  as  to  feather-beds,  they  preferred  a bear-skin;  and,  as  to 
farmers  keeping  a horse  and  chaise,  it  was  the  greatest  lie  they  ever 
heard  told,  as  there  was  not  a single  case  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
country ! 

Having  been  imposed  upon  and  deceived  myself  by  improper  represen- 
tations, respecting  the  Western  Country,  my  present  object  is  to  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  my  inquiries,  so  that  as  few  others  may  be  deceived 
as  possible ; for  which  purpose  I shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  communi- 
cate such  facts  as  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  farmers  of  New-England,  .that 
the  interior  of  this  District,  as  a farming  country,  has  a better  population, 
the  people  more  independent,  better  instructed,  and  much  happier  than 
those  of  any  other  section  of  the  country  through  which  1 passed. 
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With  th«  hope  that  they  may  here  remain  contented,  a I shall  do  cer- 
tainly myself, 

I subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  BROWN,  Jun. 

P.  S.  It  was  intimated  to  me,  and  I presume  it  to  be  a fact,  that  the 
lands,  which  were  shown  to  me  as  the  property  of  Shaltuck  and  Peck, were 
mortgaged  for  the  security  of  their  purchase-money,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  lands  in  that  section  of  the  country. 


No.  III. 

" Encouragement  for  Settler!  in  Lower  Canada.” 

The  subscriber,  merchant,  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  willing  to  encou- 
rage persons  inclined  to  come  in  and  settle  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  submits  for  their  consideration: 

That  he  is  possessed  of  a valuable  manor,  the  Seigneurie  of  Metis, 
sixty  leagues  below  Quebec,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, extending  in  front  along  the  said  river  six  miles,  and  containing 
many  fine  rivers,  bays,  and  harbours,  safe  and  commodious  for  shipping, 
where  profitable  fisheries  may  be  established  ; a fine  bank  lying  only 
about  one  mile  off  shore,  abounding  at  all  seasons  with  the  finest  cod- 
fish and  some  ling.  Herrings,  in  their  season,  are  there  to  be  taken  in 
great  abundance,  besides  salmon  and  other  fish.  The  whole  grant  con- 
tains about  twenty-eight  thousand  acres,  which,  in  point  of  soil,  is 
equalled  by  few  districts  in  the  country,  and  surpassed  by  none ; beau- 
tifully wooded  and  watered,  with  other  local  advantages,  which  cannot 
fail  of  rendering  every  settler  very  independent  in  a short  time.  The 
situation  of  the  front  lands  are  beautiful  beyond  description,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  numerous 
shipping  that  daily  pass  thereon  in  the  season.  By  the  insular  situation, 
the  settlers  are  protected  from  any  attack  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war, 
and  may  open  a very  safe  and  lucrative  trade,  with  the  West-Indies,  for 
fish  and  lumber.  The  farms  are  to  be  laid  out  in  hundred  acre  lots,  and 
granted  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  currency  per  acre,  with  indulgence  of  ten  years 
to  pay  up,  on  paying  the  yearly  interest  thereon  at  six  per  cent.  The 
town-lots  will  be  granted  at  5s.  currency  per  acre,  with  the  same  indul- 
gence of  time  for  payment.  Some  very  extensive  beaver-meadows 
have  been  discovered  within  the  grant,  which  will  furnish  abundance 
of  hay  to  the  settlers,  and  there  are  several  excellent  mill-seats  on  the 
border  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  in  short,  the  local  advantages  cannot  be 
done  justice  to  in  the  compass  of  a handbill.  Persons  willing  to  become 
settlers  will  please  apply  at  No.  32,  Broad  Street,  Boston,  or  to  the  un- 
dersigned, proprietor  at  Quebec,  who  will  give  the  necessary  explana- 
tions and  sufficient  proofs  of  the  advantages  here  set  forth. 

“ J.  MACNIDER.” 
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The  Proprietor,  desirous  of  disposing  the  whole  grant  together,  will 
meet  such  a proposal  with  generous  deductions,  only  require  one  fourth 
of  the  purchase  paid  down,  and  give  liberal  terms  for  payment  of  the 
remainder. 


No.  IV. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Acadian  Recorder. 

Sir, — I have  waited  with  an  expectant  confidence  that  some  of  your 
numerous  and  intelligent  correspondents  would  have  noticed  the  late 
emigration  into  this  province ; none  have  I seen,  in  the  Recorder,  or 
any  thing  more  than  the  mere  matter  of  fact,  as  a general  remark,  in  any 
of  the  other  journals.  The  subject  is  one,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  that  deserves  a grave  and  serious  consideration  ; its  effect  on 
the  public  will  daily  more  and  more  develope  itself,  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  good  subject,  if  he  views  it  in  an  unfavourable  point 
of  view’,  and  sees  results  likely  to  accrue  from  it  that  may  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  adventurers, — and,  above  all,  if  he  is  convinced 
of  the  delusion  that  has  been  practised  upon  their  credulity  in  the 
mother  country,  to  represent  their  situation  in  its  true  and  proper  light. 
These  reflections  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with  my  feeble, 
though  sincere,  sentiments  on  this  head,  trusting  that  some  one  more 
able  titan  myself  will  take  up  the  subject.  If  1 can  but  obtain  this 
point,  my  object  will  be  satisfied. 

Since  the  1st  of  this  month,  not  less  than  nine  vessels  have  arrived 
from  Europe,  viz.  four  from  Scotland,  four  from  Ireland,  and  one  from 
England,  having  on  board  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
passengers ; the  last  arrival  bringing  advice  that  there  are  five  vessels 
taking  in  passengers,  for  this  province,  at  Londonderry’,  and  of  tour 
others  at  Belfast : therefore,  calculating  they  will  bring  a proportionate 
number  of  passengers,  it  is  rational  to  consider,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  strangers 
will  arrive  amengst  us  1 I What  is  to  become  of  them  1 how  are  they  to 
obtain  a subsistence,  is  a question  that  not  only  concerns  themselves, 
but  becomes  our  duty  to  consider,  as  fellow-beings  and  friends  of  hu- 
manity i A great  proportion  of  these  emigrants  are  mechanics,  viz. 
carpenters,  tailors,  cordwainers,  and  weavers ; and  it  is  a fact  too 
glaring  to  be  disputed,  that  there  is  scarce  half  employment  in  their 
respective  professions  for  those  who  have  been  born  in  the  province,  or 
become  long  and  established  residents.  The  only  branch,  above  enu- 
merated, that  at  present  wears  an  appearance  of  activity,  is  that  of  a car- 
penter, and,  God  knows  I if  it  had  not  been  for  an  unforseen  calamity, 
they  would  have  been  involved  in  the  general  gulf ; at  all  events  it  is 
" but  a summer’s  day,  that  beams  not  throughout  the  year.”  What 
farmers  there  are,  and  of  others  that  would  be  farmers,  the  number 
it  comparatively  small ; they  have  arrived  at  a season  when  it  it  almost 
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too  late  to  obtain  employment  as  husbandmen,  much  less  to  take  ad- 
vantageous possession  of  that  “ Grant  of  land”  they  were  led  to  be- 
lieve would  be  so  easily  obtained  on  their  arrival.  Thus  situated,  it  is 
but  rational  to  presume  nearly  the  whole  must  become,  in  the  winter 
season,  a burthen  upon  the  community ; for,  at  present,  scores  are 
obliged  to  sleep  on  the  wharfs— without  a home — without  shelter 
— without  a friend,  and  without  money.  Is  not  this  an  humiliating  ad- 
mission, when  hundreds  of  Negroes  have  palaces  in  comparison,  shel- 
tered from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  “ basking  in  the  sun- 
shine” of  encouragement  and  support?  What  ideas  these  strangers 
must  have  of  our  philanthropy  is  to  me  much  easier  imagined  than  de- 
scribed ' But,  allowing  that  they  obtain  an  immediate  grant  of  land, 
how  are  they  to  settle  upon  it,  without  implements  of  husbandry,  with- 
out money  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  the  winter,  or  without  even  the 
means  to  transport  themselves  to  the  “ Promised  I .and,”  into  a back 
country,  without  roads  or  any  regular  communication  with  the  capital  ? It 
is  to  be  hoped,  and  indeed  it  is  not  doubted,  in  my  mind,  that  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  will  be  pleased  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  legislative  body,  when  it  meets ; what  effectual  remedy  to 
propose,  I must  leave  to  abler  heads  than  myself,  for  it  appears  to  me,  that 
nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  government  is  able  to  do  it ; the  extent  of 
the  object  being  too  great  for  individual  undertaking.  What  I have  more 
immediately  in  view,  is,  to  expose  and  prevent  a recurrence  of  that  fatal 
delusion,  which  in  this  instance,  has  been  so  successfully  practised  by  the 
cupidity  of  British  agents,  ship-masters,  and  owners : I inclose  herewith, 
for  the  purpose  that  you  may  give  it  publicity,  a hand-bill,  circulated  in 
Londonderry,  the  31st  March  last,  by  the  agents  and  owners  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Packet : — 

" THE  FtrtST  SHIP  FOR  AMERICA. 

“ For  Halifax  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  the  beautiful  fast-sailing  ship 
New  Brunswick  Packet,  burthen  six  hundred  tons,  copper-fastened  and 
coppered  to  the  bends,  James  Walker,  master,  will  sail  hence  for  the  above 
ports,  the  first  of  May,  and,  as  most  of  the  passengers  are  already  engaged, 
an  early  application  will  be  necessary.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to 
Mr.  John  M'Cleery,  broker;  or,  to  James  Wilson  and  Thomas  Lindsay. 
Derry,  March  31,  1817, 

“ There  is  no  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  that  affords  so  great 
encouragement  to  mechanics,  farmers,  and  labourers,  as  what  British 
America  does;  on  arrival  nut,  an  application  being  made  to  the  governor, 
grants  of  land,  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres,  will  be  made  out 
for  ever,  according  to  the  number  in  each  respective  family.  Mechanics 
can  earn  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  week,  and  labourers  six  to  seven  shil- 
lings per  day.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  any  of  your  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Belcher’s  Wharf,  they  will  see  this  " beautiful  and  fast-sailing  ship,”  de- 
scribed as  “ copper-fastened,  and  coppered  to  the  bends,  and  of  six  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,”  an  old  worm-eaten  vessel,  with  her  rotten  sides  opened 
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to  be  repaired,  leaky,  to  as  to  require  a continual  working  of  the  pumps, 
scarcely  a dollar’s  worth  of  sound  copper  on  her  bottom,  and  in  measure* 
ment  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons! ! 

The  falsity  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  is,  to  the  regret  of  many  tong  re- 
sident mechanics,  too  well  known  already  -,  and,  whatever  disappointment 
the  deluded  passengers  may  feel  upon  the  occasion,  they  ought,  at  all  events, 
to  be  grateful  to  a kind  Providence,  for  suffering  such  a bark  to  convey 
them  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic ! Some  of  the  passengers,  I lament  to 
observe,  entertain  sentiments  arising  from  an  extravagant  admiration  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  are  not  backward  in  traducing  their  native 
land.  If  they  think  they  will  gain  friends  in  this  Province,  by  propagating 
these  sentiments,  they  will  find  themselves  greatly  mistaken,  and  the 
sooner  they  leave  us,  on  their  premeditated  way  to  the  United  States,  the 
better ; for,  amongst  us,  they  will  find  we  have  no  desire  to  be  familiar  with 
Jefferson’s  flights  on  independence,  the  blasphemies  of  Tom  Paine,  and  the 
political  reveries  of  Priestly. 

But,  whilst  we  look  on  these  matters  as  becomes  good  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  duty  to  those  whom  Providence  has  di- 
rected to  our  shores,  and  who  are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  the  hour  of 
their  calamities  and  distress. 

A KESIDF.NT  MECHANIC. 

Halifax,  July  25,  IS  17. 


No.  VI. 

The  following  letters  have  been  received  from  Halifax,  at  Annan,  in 
Scotland : — 

" Tulamaguih,  near  Pictnu,  July  17,  1817. 

“ Dear  Friend, — I take  the  liberty  of  dropping  you  a few  lines,  to 
let  you  know  I am  in  a good  state  of  health,  and  have  been  so  since  I 
left  my  native  place.  I met  with  a friend  in  W.  Currie,  who  behaved 
to  me  as  a brother;  so  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell,  who  were  remarkably 
kind  ; they  have  got  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  clear  land,  and  their  two  sons 
have  constructed  a mill  to  grind  all  the  kinds  of  grain  used  here.  The 
land  is  very  good  and  cheap ; they  have  an  orchard,  rented  at  201.  a-year, 
which  yields  fruit  that  he  sells  for  above  401.;  besides  which,  the  land 
is  preferable  to  any  that  I ever  saw  in  Britain  ; it  produces  near  thirty 
bushels  for  one  sowing.  Fish  are  very  plentiful  here  ; they  can  catch 
as  many  in  one  week  as  will  serve  a family  a twelvemonth  ; and  there 
is  a good  market  for  it  at  Halifax,  where  they  can  sell  it  from  30s.  to 
40s.  a barrel.  I have  got  a place  where  I have  21.  10s.  a-month,  and 
every  thing  found.  Let  every  one  say  of  this  country  as  he  pleases — 
it  is  better,  both  for  rich  and  poor,  than  Scotland  ; for  any  person  who 
has  2001.  may  purchase  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  of  cleared  land  upon  it ; where  they  may  have  a very  good  living 
upon  it,  with  every  necessary  of  life,  without  being  troubled  with  taxes. 
Cloth,  to  be  sure,  is  high;  but  the  women  can  shear  the  sheep,  card 
Vok  V.— No.  IX.  U 
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the  wool,  spin  it,  dye  and  weave  it.  Yet  there  is  another  advantage 
here  that  i>  not  in  Scotland ; you  can  purchase  (alt  at  three  shillings  a 
hundred  weight. 

" It  would  surprise  you  very  much  to  see  the  people  here  handle 
the  hatchet ; the  largest  tree  you  see  come  to  Annan  a man  will  cut 
down  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  William  Currie  thinks  nothing  of 
going  into  the  woods  and  cutting  a ton  of  timber  before  breakfast,  for 
which  he  can  have  20s.  The  land  here  is  better  than  any  of  Annan 
Holms,  and  of  such  a nature,  that  when  a tree  is  taken  out,  clover  and 
strawberries  spring  up  naturally;  the  latter  of  which,  particularly,  are 
so  plentiful,  that  the  grass  has  the  appearance  of  being  deeply  tinged 
with  blood.  The  cattle  and  horses  here  are  very  good — but  oxen  are 
preferred  for  the  plough.  The  people  have  not  so  much  pride  as  there 
is  iu  Scotland  ; and  if  a person  behaves  himself,  and  is  wilting  to  work, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  get  fast  forward. 

'*  Please  let  Gavin  know,  that  if  he  wishes  to  come  here,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  cheap  farms,  and  plenty  to  purchase  at  a low-  price.  So, 
1 remain.  Sir,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

“ John  Campbell. 

“ Addressed,  Mr.  C.  Irving,  Farmer,  Annan." 


" Pictou,  July  — , 1817. 

" Dean  Sra, — I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I have  light  very  well 
on  since  1 came  here.  I have  got  work  with  a joiner,  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal undertaker  in  this  place  ; he  is  a very  agreeable  man ; and  for 
wages  1 have  SI.  a month,  and  found  in  bed,  board,  and  washing.  We 
are  at  present  employed  in  building  a new  jail,  and  other  works  as  they 
come  in  course.  I like  this  place  very  well ; I have  very  good  bed 
and  board  ; and  every  one  is  discreet  to  me.  I will  endeavour  to 
make  you  and  my  mother  a return  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  John 

L know  that  I am  sorry  he  did  not  come  along  with  me.  as  we 

might  have  been  in  one  shop.  I hope  he  will  come  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Please  inform  my  sister  Mary  that  this  place  would  answer  her 
well,  and  that  1 will  write  before  she  leave  Scotland.  I am,  dear  Sir, 
your’s  truly, 

■'  James  Wieio. 

Addressed,  Mr.  J.  Deattie,  Annan  ” 


No.  VII. 

EM  IG  RANI'S. 

Halifax,  / lugutt , ISI7. 

" la  consequence  of  the  difficulties  into  which  some  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  mother  country  have  been  Ihruwn,  upon  their  first  landing  in  this 
place,  and  of  repeated  applications  in  different  quarters,  several  indivi- 
duals have  undertaken  to  assist  these  emigrants  with  information  and 
advice.  Their  principal  object  will  be  to  distribute  them  as  generally  as 
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possible  throughout  the  province,  that  their  labour  may  be  mure  valuable 
to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  In  cases  of  extreme  distress,  it  will  also 
be  the  endeavour  of  these  individuals  to  procure  some  small  funds,  from 
which  a loan  may  be  made  to  those  emigrants  who  have  no  money,  of  as 
many  shillings  as  may  be  sufficient  to  bear  their  expenses  to  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  they  will  be  recommended  to  seek  for  employment. 
It  is  confidently  hoped,  that  every  encouragement  will  be  given  by  the 
magistrates  and  other  landholders  throughout  the  province,  to  the  persons 
who  will  thus  be  distributed  among  them,  and  especially  by  assisting  in 
procuring  employment  for  them  at  fair  and  moderate  wages.  And,  with 
the  happy  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest,  with  which  this  country  is 
now  blest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons  lately  arrived  may  soon 
be  comfortably  provided  for,  and  eventually  prove  a valuable  acquisition 
to  the  province. 

“ Any  information  from  gentlemen  in  the  country,  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  persons  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  receive  in  their  respective 
counties  and  townships,  with  a description  of  the  persons  most  wanted, 
will  be  thankfully  received  ; and  all  applications  from  individuals,  who  wish 
to  employ  families,  farmers,  mechanics,  or  labourers,  will  be  attended  to. 
Application  to  be  made  to  either  of  thesubscribers. 

•‘JAMES  ERASER, 

••  JOHN  LIDDELL, 

••  MICH.  TOBIN, 

“ SAM.  CUNARD.” 
fTo  be  continued.) 
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AMERICAN  INTERCOURSE  BILL,  ANNO  1808. 

Case  of  the  Ship-Owners  of  Great  Britain,  Petitioners  against  the  Ame- 
rican and  West  India  Intercourse  Bill. 

THE  petitioners  represent  they  have  found,  by  experience,  that  the  fre- 
quent suspension  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  Great  Britain  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
other  owners  of  British  ships  ; and  that  the  principles  on  which  such  sus- 
pensions are  founded,  militate,  uot  only  against  the  maritime,  but  also  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  and  are  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  various  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  encouragement  of  British  shipping;  although  it  had  invariably 
been,  previous  to  such  relaxations,  the  undeviating  aim  of  the  Legis- 
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laturc  of  Great  Britain  to  render  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  tbc 
country  subservient  to,  and  the  medium  of,  the  increase  of  its  shipping. 

That  they  are  seriously  apprehensive  there  is  an  intention  to  continue 
to  sus|>end,  and  to  establish  a system  of  suspension,  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  neutral  ships,  which  will 
prove  ruinous  to  British  commerce,  and,  in  particular,  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  British  shipping. 

That,  from  the  advantages  under  which  foreign  vessels  arc  navigated, 
their  owners  are  enabled  to  take  low  freights ; in  consequence  of  which, 
and  of  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  subject  to  heavy 
imposts,  duties,  and  other  expenses,  foreign  vessels  have  obtained  pre- 
ferences which  they  before  had  not ; and,  added  to  these,  the  operation  of 
the  tonnage-duty  is  highly  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  totally  precludes  those 
partial  exports  which  used  to  be  made  in  British  vessels,  to  those  countries 
where  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  England,  it  being  imposed  upon  the 
gross  tonnage  of  British  ships,  and  not  upon  the  actual  cargo:  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  great  advantages  are  derived  by  neutral  ships,  which  ar- 
rive in  Great  Britain  from  those  countries,  and  which  generally  return  with 
full  cargoes ; being  enabled,  from  the  cheapness  of  their  outfit,  to  lie 
until  they  obtain  them. 

That  it  will  be  highly  injurious  to  transfer  responsibility  from  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  British  West  India  Islands  to  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  this 
country,  who,  not  knowing  the  emergency,  cannot  judge  of  the  necessity 
of  admitting  American,  or  other  neutral  vessels,  to  trade  with  those  Colo- 
nies, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided ; consequently,  they  must  delegate  the  suspending  powers  to  persons 
relieved  from  responsibility,  and  who  may  be,  in  some  degree,  interested 
in  the  frequency  of  the  abuse  of  those  wholesome  statutes.  That  no  nr- 
cessity  whatever  exists  for  investing  or  delegating  to  those  Governors  such 
authority ; and  no  inconvenience  can  possibly  arise  to  the  planters  in  those 
islands,  except  in  cases  of  hurricane  or  earthquake,  by  continuing  the 
Navigation  Laws  in  force,  more  especially  while  the  Governors  of  those 
islands  are  permitted  to  admit,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  necessity,  neutral 
vessels  to  trade  with  them  in  contravention  of  those  acts  : And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Governors  of  those  islands  have  not,  in  any  instance  what- 
ever, been  refused  protection  by  the  Legislature  of  the  mother  country, 
for  having, in  casesof  extraordinary  necessity,  violated  the  Navigation  Laws 
of  Great  Britain,  by  admitting,  in  such  casps,  neutral  vessels  to  trade  with 
the  West  India  Islands. 

The  ship-owners  also  declare,  most  unequivocally,  that  they  are  ready 
and  desirous  to  have  their  ships  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  Ame- 
rican Continent  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  and  that  the  shipping 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  carriage  of  supplies 
to  those  islands  at  no  increase  of  expense  to  the  planter;  and  in  case  the 
whole  British  empire  could  not  furnish  the  articles  of  supply,  which  are 
wanted  in  the  British  West  India  Settlements,  (the  contrary  of  which, 
however,  has  been  proved,)  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  those  articles,  from 
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whatever  country  they  may  be  purchased,  should  not  be  carried  in  British 
ships. 

The  ship-owners  do  not  enter  into  any  detail  in  support  of  the  facts  be- 
fore stated,  or  observe  on  the  national  importance  of  the  shipping  inte- 
rest, nor  on  its  present  depressed  state,  and  the  circumstances  which  have 
occasioned  it,  as  they  believe  the  same  are  well  known  and  felt,  and  the 
ultimate  ruinous  consequences  to  be  expected  from  them  can  only  be 
averted  by  a strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
and  by  affording  to  British  ship-owners  such  facilities  and  security  as  will, 
at  least,  enable  them  to  navigate  their  ships  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
foreigners. 

That  in  case  any  doubts  should  continue  to  exist  as  to  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness of  their  statements  respecting  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  country,  they  earnestly  entreat  that  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  actual  state  of  the  navigation  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  take  place,  being  conscious  that  the  facts  which  they  can 
adduce  in  support  of  such  statements  will,  too  truly  and  fully,  corroborate 
the  same. 

The  ship-owners,  therefore,  trust  the  bill  now  before  Parliament,  inti- 
tuled, “ An  Act  for  enabling  His  Majesty  in  Council  to  permit  the  Im- 
portation and  Exportation  into  and  from  His  Majesty's  Territories  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Continent  of  South  America,  of  certain  Goods  and  Com- 
modities in  Neutral  Ships  in  time  of  War,”  will  not  pass  into  a law;  and 
that  the  several  acts  of  Parliament  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  strictly  enforced  in 
future ; and  that  such  laws  as  authorised  the  suspension  of  them  will  be 
discontinued,  and  not  renewed. 

The  ship-owners  are  seriously  apprehensive  that  this  bill  will  be  attended 
with  very  injurious  consequences  to  them,  and  to  the  country  in  general, 
if  it  is  passed  into  a law  without  any  inquiry  on  the  subject.  No  evidence 
has  been  adduced  in  the  support  of  it,  although  certain  facts  are  alleged 
in  the  preamble,  and  which,  it  is  conceived,  ought  to  be  substantiated,  by 
evidence,  in  the  usual  manner,  before  a Committee,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  real,  not  imaginary,  necessity  for  it;  besides,  the  several  petitioners 
against  the  bill  do  not  admit  such  allegations  to  be  true,  and  offer  to  bring 
evidence  to  show  the  contrary.  There  has  not  been  for  many  years  a 
subject  of  higher  importance  before  the  Legislature  than  the  measure  in 
question,  which  is  to  suspend,  for  the  first  time,  by  a legislative  act,  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  politic  laws  ever  devised  by 
human  wisdom;  the  glorious  results  of  which  have  been  contemplated 
with  wonder  and  astonishment  by  all  the  world ; and  which  all  other  ma- 
ritime powers,  particularly  America,  are  at  this  time  most  sedulously  emu- 
lating, by  the  encouragement  they  afford  to  their  shipping,  iu  preference 
to  their  commerce  and  manufactures ; indeed  they  wisely  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  our  ancestors,  who  did  not,  for  any  purpose,  either  of  revenue  or 
of  political  accommodation  to  other  states,  depart  from  the  strict  principle 
of  those  laws,  but  took  special  care  that  we  carried  on  our  own  trade  in 
our  own  ships ; and  who,  invariably,  made  the  commerce  of  this  country 
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(be  medium  of  the  increase  of  its  shipping.  If  an  inquiry  is  instituted  on 
this  subject,  it  is  apprehended  a most  lamentable  picture  will  be  produced 
of  the  decrease  of  ship-building  in  Great  Britain— of  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  shipping— and  of  the  want  of  adequate  employment  for  them 
generally.  It  will  then  appear  manifest  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  confining,  to  British  bottoms,  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  trade,  and  of 
excluding  neutrals  from  it,  and  of  reclaiming  that  most  necessary  prin- 
ciple, that  all  supplies,  from  whatever  country  they  come,  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  West  India  Settlements  in  British  ships. 

The  shipowners  beg  leave  to  court  the  public  attention  to  the  Beports  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1784  and  1791,  now  reprinting;  and  they  are  con- 
vinced, they  will  satisfactorily  show  the  inexpediency,  and,  indeed,  the 
impolicy,  of  the  present  measure.  The  ship-owners  rely  with  firmness 
on  the  patriotism  of  the  Legislature ; and  that  the  present  Bill  will  not 
pass  into  a law  without  a previous  and  strict  inquiry  on  the  subject ; for  it 
will  affect,  by  its  operation,  not  only  Iiis  Majesty’s  navy — the  landed  in- 
terest— the  manufacturing  interests — and  all  the  various  branches  of  trade 
dependant  on  shipping ; but  will,  in  its  result,  prove  ruinous  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  British  shipping,  without  aiding,  or  increasing,  in  any  manner, 
the  revenue  of  the  country. 

May,  1800. 


No.  XXL 

Case  of  the  Merchants  and  Others,  concerned  sit  the  Trade  of  the  remaining 
British  American  Colonies,  Petitioners  against  Ike  American  and  H'esi 
India  Intercourse  Bill, 

The  petitioners  state,  that  they  have  long  been  concerned  in  furnishing 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  with  extensive  annual  supplies  of  British  manufactures.  East 
India,  and  other  goods ; and  of  receiving  a large  proportion  of  the  returns 
for  the  same  by  the  ships  and  vessels  built  iu  those  provinces,  and  there 
laden  with  fish,  lumber,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
West  India  islands. 

That  from  the  close  of  the  American  war  in  1783,  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  war,  1793,  the  petitioners  witnessed,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  growing  prosperity  and  increasing  resources  of  those  provinces;  during 
which  period,  the  inhabitants,  in  their  right  as  British  subjects,  participated 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wise  and  salutary  navigation  laws  of  the 
mother  country ; and  that,  with  perfect  reliance  in  a continuation  of  that 
benefit,  they  made  great  and  uncommon  exertions  in  the  further  settle- 
ment of  the  lands,  the  improvement  of  their  fisheries,  the  erecting  saw- 
mills for  the  purpose  of  preparing  lumber  as  it  might  be  wanted,  the  build- 
ing of  vessels  necessary  to  transport  their  produce  to  market ; and  various 
other  acts,  lending  generally  to  improve  the  provinces,  and  render  both 
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them  and  their  inhabitants  deserving  of  llis  Majesty’s  further  paternal 
care. 

That,  from  >794  to  1804,  the  petitioners  saw,  with  regret,  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  themselves  and  their  constituents  progressively  falling  off; 
insomuch,  that,  at  the  latter  period,  scarce  one-third  of  the  British  manufac- 
tures that  were  heretofore  wanted  were  ordered,  and  of  the  East  India  goods 
a still  inferior  proportion ; an  injury  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  to  its  Colonies,  arising  solely,  as  your  petitioners  are  informed  by 
their  correspondence,  and  fully  believe,  from  the  licenses  granted  to  the 
Americans,  by  His  Majesty’s  governors  of  the  West-India  islands, contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  Navigation  Act,  to  import  in  their  own  vessels 
several  articles  wanted  for  supplies,  the  frequent  renewal  of  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  an  almost  total  prohibition  upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
the  Colonies  In  carry  their  produce  to  their  West  India  market,  either  in 
their  own  or  British  vessels  exclusively,  and  has  consequently  incapacitated 
them  from  holding  their  heretofore  accustomed  trade  with  the  parent 
State. 

That,  in  the  spring  1804,  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  seriously  alarmed  at  their 
then  declining  and  almost  ruined  state,  severally  transmitted  memorials 
and  representation  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  of  the  hardships  under 
which  they  had  long  suffered,  and  of  the  abundant  resources  each  of  the 
provinces  possessed  iu  aid  of  the  supplies  annually  wanted  for  the  West 
India  islands,  asserting  their  still  further  capability,  if  protected  in  their 
rights  by  the  fostering  hand  of  the  parent  state ; which  induced  His  Ma- 
jesty’s then  Government,  as  the  petitioners  verily  believe,  to  send  imme- 
diate orders  to  the  governors  of  the  West-India  islands,  forbidding  them, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  permit  the  importation  of  articles 
in  American  bottoms. 

That  the  respective  governors  did,  for  a time,  conform  to  those  orders, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  the  Colonists 
to  furnish  them  with  fish  and  other  articles ; which,  upon  inspection  of  the 
imports  to  Jamaica,  from  June  1806  to  March  1800,  a period  of  only  nine 
months,  will  manifestly  appear,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  a conviction  of 
their  importance,  if  protected  by  the  parent  state. 

That  the  petitioners  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  entitled,  “ An  Act  for  enabling  His  Majesty  in  Council  lo 
permit  the  Importation  and  Exportation  into  and  from  His  Majesty’s  Terri- 
tories in  the  West  Indies  and  Continent  of  South  America,  of  certain  Goods 
and  Commodities  in  neutral  Ships  in  time  of  War,”  if  passed  into  a law, 
will  greatly  tend  again  to  damp  and  destroy  the  exertions  of  the  British 
Colonists  in  America ; and,  if  ultimately  persisted  in,  must,  as  the  peti- 
tioners conceive,  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  present  inhabitants,  the  entire 
evacuation  of  the  provinces,  and,  consequently,  the  final  loss  of  so  valuable 
a territory,  and  so  many  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  to  His  Majesty  anti  to 
the  nation. 
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Extract!  from  the  other  Petitions  against  this  Bill,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  Case,  nor  in  that  of  the  Ship-owner t of  Great 
Britain,  already  printed, 

1st.  The  petition  of  merchants  generally  interested  in  the  trade  of 
London,  states,  inter  alia, 

“ That  nothing  is  so  ruinous  to  commercial  speculation,  (when  distant 
markets  are  in  question,)  as  uncertain  and  unsteady  regulations  ; and  that 
uncontrolled  discretionary  power,  liable  every  moment  to  be  exercised, 
must  inevitably  prove  the  greatest  discouragement  to  commerce  in  general, 
as  well  as  to  the  merchant  and  ship-owner.” 

“ That  if  the  whole  British  empire  cannot  furnish  the  articles  which 
arc  wanted  in  British  West  India  settlements,  (the  contrary  of  which  has 
been  proved,)  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  those  articles  should  not  be  car- 
ried in  British  vessels.” 

2d.  The  petition  of  the  Ship-builders,  Rope-makers,  Sail- makers, 
Anchor-smiths,  &c.  within  the  port  of  lasndon,  and  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  British  shipping,  states,  sister  alia, 

“ That  the  petitioners  depend,  in  a great  measure,  for  success  in  their 
respective  trades,  on  the  increase  of  British  shipping ; but  if  the  Navigation 
Laws  of  the  country  are  to  be  suspended,  as  latterly,  an  encouragement  is 
given  to  neutral  vessels,  instead  of  promoting  British  ships,  and  the  conse- 
quences will  be  ruinous  to  the  country.  And  the  petitioners  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  neutral  vessels,  frequenting  the  ports  of  these  kingdoms,  supply 
themselves  at  home,  or  in  other  foreign  countries,  with  all  the  articles 
necessary  for  their  equipment,  navigation,  and  expenditure,  from  the  actual 
cheapness  of  such  articles  abroad ; consequently,  they  carry  from  this  coun- 
try their  freights  in  money  undiminished,  and  especially  since  the  Tonnage 
Duty  Act  passed,  which  precludes  partial  exports  in  British  ships,  as  for- 
merly." 

N.  B.  There  are  several  petitions  from  the  out-ports  against  this  bill. 

June,  IS06. 


No.  XXU. 

Observations  on  the  H'est  Indian  and  American  Intercourse  Bill,  and  on 
the  Cases  printed  by  the  various  Classes  of  Petitioners  against  it. 

, “ It  is  a most  undoubted  maxim,  that  the  honour,  security,  and 
wealth  of  this  kingdom,  depend  upon  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  trade,  and  the  improving  and  right  managing  the  naval  strength 
thereof ; and  we  have  instances  of  several  nations,  who  were  formerly 
great  and  powerful  at  sea,  who,  by  neglect  and  mismanagement,  have 
lost  their  trade,  and  seen  their  maritime  strength  entirely  ruined.” 

Lediard’s  Naval  History. 
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June,  180(5. 

Cl  The  increase  of  shipping,  and  the  improvement  of  navigation,  * 
are  objects  that  have  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ; and  various  provisions  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
which  it  was  endeavoured  to.  confine,  as  much  as  possible,  the  trade  to 
and  from  this  country,  the  employment  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  con- 
veyance coastwise,  to  the  shipping  and  mariners  of  this  country  alone. 

41  The  laws  which  the  Legislature  has  provided  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  increase  of  British  shipping  and  navigation,  are  a series  of 
restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and  tend  to  the  establishing  of  monopoly  ; ' 
but  it  is  a plan  of  regulation  which  our  ancestors,  who  were  more 
versed  in  the  practical  philosophy  of  life  than  the  speculative  one  of 
the  closet,  thought  necessary  for  the  welfare  ami  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
Reasoning  from  the  self-preservation  of  an  individual,  to  the  self-pre- 
servation of  a people,  they  considered  the  defence  of  this  island,  from 
foreign  invasion,  as  the  first  law  in  the  national  policy  ; and  judging  that 
the  dominion  of  the  land  could  not  be  preserved  without  possessing 
that  of  the  sea,  they  made  every  effort  to  procure  to  the  nation  a mari- 
time power  of  its  own.  They  wished  that  the  merchants  should  own 
as  many  ships,  and  employ  as  many  native  mariners,  as  possible.  To 
induce,  and  sometimes  to  force,  them  to  this  application  of  their  ca- 
pital, restrictions  and  prohibitions  w’ere  devised.  These  affected  not 
only  foreigners,  but  natives ; the  interests  of  commerce  were  often  sa  ♦ 
crificed  to  this  object.  Trade  was  considered  principally  as  the^ means 
for  promoting  the  employment  of  ships,  and  was  encouraged  chiefly  as 
it  conduced  to  the  one  great  national  object,  the  naval  strength  of  the 
country. 

**  This  policy  was  pursued  by  those  who  came  after  them  in  direct- 
ing the  public  councils;  and,  in  the  last  century,  when  many  institutions 
of  our  ancestors  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  reformation,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Navigation  System  was  respected;  measures  were  even  taken  for 
rendering  it  more  narrow  and  restrictive.  The  foreign  w ar  which  those 
measures  then  brought  upon  us,  and  the  odium  which  they  have  never 
ceased  to  cause,  to  the  present  day,  among  neighbouring  nations,  have 
not  induced  the  Legislature  to  give  up  any  one  of  its  main  principles. 

“ Experience  has  shown  the  advantage  of  adhering  to  this  Maritime 
Policy.  The  inducement  and  obligation  to  employ  British  ships  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  their  number.  The  increase  of  their  number, 
became  a spur  to  seek,  out  employment  for  them.  Foreign  trade  and 
the  fisheries  were,  by  various  expedients,  made  subservient  to  advance 
the  interests  of  shipping.  Trade  and  shipping  thus  reciprocally  con-  ' 
tributed  to  advance  each  other ; and,  thus  combined,  they  constituted 
very  considerable  sources  of  national  wealth.  Having  been  at  firtt  en- 
couraged for  the  sake  of  the  navy,  they  were  afterwards  encouraged 
for  their  own.  From  being  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  another  object , 
they  are  now  become  principal  objects  themselves  in  the  national  po- 
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licy  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  naval  power  of  the  country  is  sure  of 
supply  and  support,  without  being  directly  in  contemplation. 

“ If  the  wisdom  of  any  scheme  of  policy  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
effects  and  consequences,  our  Navigation  System  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
Of  having  attaiued  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  Whether  we 
regard  the  primary  or  inferior  objects  in  this  system,  whether  it  is  the 
increase  of  shipping,  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  or  the  strength 
of  our  navy,  they  have  all  advanced  to  a degree  of  consideration  un-, 
exatnpled  ; and  they  owe  that  advancement  to  this  System. 

" With  regard  to  our  shipping,  it  is  well  known  that  we  enjoy  a 
greater  share  in  what  may  be  properly  called  oiu  own  navigation ; that 
is,  in  the  navigation  by  which  our  own  trade  it  carried  on,  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe ; and  that  after  we  have  furnished  these  de- 
mands of  our  own  commerce,  we  are  able  to  supply  with  ships  the 
trade  of  foreign  nations.  This  extensive  employment  has  gradually 
increased  the  mercantile  shipping  of  Great  Britain  to  upwards  of  one 
million  three  hundred  and  sixty-live  thousand  tons,  which  is  ft.  t.  in 
_ 1792)  valued  at  the  sum  of  1 1,406,000/. 

" That  this  increase  in  our  shipping  is  to  be  ascribed  to  our  Navi  gar 
tion  System,  may  be  made  appear  from  recent  experience,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  When  those  countries 
were  part  of  our  plantations,  a great  portion  of  their  produce  was 
transported  to  Great  Britain  and  our  West  India  Islands  in  American 
bottoms  ; they  had  a share  in  the  freight  of  sugars  from  those  islands  to 
Great  Britain.  But,  since  the  independence  of  those  States,  since  their 
ships  have  been  excluded  from  our  plantations,  and  that  trade  is  wholly 
confined  to  British-built  khips,  we  have  gained  that  share  of  our  carrying- 
trade  from  which  they  are  now  excluded,  and  we  moreover  enjoy  a con- 
siderable proportion  in  the  carriage  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States. 

" The  increase  of  our  trade  and  naval  strength  lias  kept  pace  with 
that  of  our  shipping  and  navigation.  W e can  reflect  witli  pride  that  our 
foreign  trade,  combined  with  our  manufactures  and  domestic  industry, 
enables  us  to  raise,  annually,  sixteen  millions  of  money  with  more  ease 
than  four  millions  were  raised  during  the  reign  of  King  W'illiam,  and 
this  upon  a people  who,  in  their  different  ranks,  enjoy  more  riches, 
more  competency,  and  more  comforts,  than  any  people  in  Europe ; and 
who  are  more  industrious,  because  they  are  better  protected  by  a con- 
. stitution  which  has  been  progressively  improv  ing,  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  it,  to  the  present  time. 

. “ It  was  chiefly-  owing  to  the  effects  of  this  wise  system  of  nav tgs- 
‘ tion  that,  during  the  late*  war,  we  were  enabled,  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  our  Colonies,  to  maintain  an  arduous  contest  against 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  till,  in  the  end,  the  fleets  of  this  country 
■night  be  said  to  have  triumphed  over  the  naval  powers  of  Europe. 

• “ Am-ricau  'vj, 
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“ After  this  experience,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  tlic  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  give  her  principal  attention  to  maritime  affairs ; to 
carry  on  her  own  trade,  in  her  own  ships,  directly  to  all  parts  of  the. 
world ; and  to  encourage  l>er  fisheries  in  every  sea ; and  from  these 
sources  she  may  always  hope  to  obtain  a naval  force  adequate  to  guard 
her  shores  from  hostile  invasion,  and  to  secure  domestic  felicity,  both 
public  and  private,  firm  and  unshaken  as  the  foundations  of  the 
island.” 

Such  were  the  observations  of  a learned  atul  elegant  writer  on  this 
momentous  subject,  in  1798,  ;but  who  has  now,  in  common  with  the 
public,  to  deplore  the  ruinous  and  calamitous  consequences  which 
have  resulted,  from  the  temporary  suspensions  of  the  Act  of  Navigation, 
since  that  tune. 

The  act  of  the  23d  George  III.  c.  36,  was  for  a limited  period,  and 
was  then  tolerated  only  from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain was  placed  by  the  rebellion  in  America,  and  the  final  separation 
of  these  Stales  from  it.  It  will  appear,  whenever  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1784  and  1701,  are  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  same  was  a temporary  expedient,  not  even  war- 
ranted by  the  then  actual  situation  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
mother  country  ; therefore,  that  act  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  an  au- 
thority to  support  the  present  bill,  which  is  to  authorise  the  King  anil 
his  successors,  with  the  advice  of  his  and  their  Privy  Council,  to  sus- 
pend, during  the  present  or  any  future  war,  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Navigation  in  the  British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports  : that  is,  placing  the 
whole  of  the  Colonial  trade,  in  all  its  branches,  in  the  hands  of  the 
King's  Ministers,  and  rendering  thereby  the  shipping  and  mercantile 
interests  of  the  nation  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Crown.  On  that,  as  well  as  many  other  constitu- 
tional grounds,  the  present  bill  is  highly  objectionable:  and  it  it  sur- 
prising that  in  so  early  a period  of  the  present  administration  such  rapid 
strides  should  lave  been  made  towards  narrowing  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  Parliament.  Indeed,  this  bill  has  been  truly  described,  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the.  present  Ministers,  to  be  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  Privy  Council,  although  the  ostensible  and 
avowed  object  of  the  bill  is  alleged  to  be  to  secure,  at  all  tim$s,  a re- 
gular, steady,  and  cheap  supply  of  provisions  and  lumber  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and  nothing  more.  The 
petitioners  against  the  Bill  have,  with  a degree  of  moderation  highly 
commendable  and  praise-worthy  at  all  times,  but  especially  under  the 
present  critical  and  alarming  situation  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
empire,  urged  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  on  this  subject  before  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons ; liut  all  their  entreaties,  in  that 
respect,  have  been  unavailable  ; and  the  promoters  of  this  ruinous  mea- 
sure appear  determined  to  deny  to  them  that  which  has  been  hitherto, 
in  all  other  branches  of  trade,  considered  a matter  of  course,  namely. 
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the  appointment  of  a Committee  up  stairs,  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  true  merits  of  their  respective  cases. 

Tlie  only  reason  which  is  now  alleged  by  His  Majesty’s  Minister* 
forgiving  their  support  to  this  bill,  is  the  impression  which  may  be 
made  on  the  minds  of  persons  in  the  King’s  service,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  the  violation  of  the  Navigation  Act,  by  the  Governors  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  who,  on  entering  into  office,  swear  to  ob- 
serve and  maintain,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  any  necessity  for  the 
measure,  in  justification  of  it,  as  alleged  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
is  evidently  abandoned ; indeed,  it  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  per- 
sisted in,  for  it  has  been  most  explicitly  stated,  that  the  petitioners 
against  the  bill  are  desirous  to  take  issue  upon  the  facts  advanced  by 
the  resident  West  India  planters  in  support  of  a free  intercourse  with 
America,  and  that  they  arc  ready  to  prove  the  converse  of  them.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  should  be,  on  this  occasion,  so  much  anxiety  for 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  Governors  of  the  West  India  Islands,  when, 
almost  daily,  the  Act  of  Navigation,  and  other  statutes  relating  to 
trade,  are  broken,  relaxed,  and  suspended  at  home,  by  orders  of 
council,  treasury  instructions,  and  other  instruments,  issued  by  Go- 
vernment, and  for  whose  indemnity  an  act  is  usually  annually  passed. 

In  consequence  of  the  temporary  suspensions  of  the  Act  of  Navigation, 
since  17D3,  there  has  been  a gradual  decrease  of  ship-building  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  a depreciation  in  the  value  of  all  British  shipping ; and 
those  which  were  formerly  employed  in  the  circuitous  trade  from  the  mo- 
ther country  to  America,  and  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  have  been 
entirely  driven  out  of  it,  and  the  same  has  been  carried  on  by  neutrals,  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  country  in  general.  The  British  ship-owners 
have  likewise  too  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  facility  with  which  li- 
censes have  been  granted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  neutrals,  not  only  in  the 
European  trade,  which  is  principally  carried  on  by  them,  but  generally; 
and  it  is  from  the  experience,  which  they  have  dearly  bought  in  that  re- 
spect, they  are  so  extremely  anxious  that  this  bill  should  not  pass  into  a 
law.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  insert  the  following  extracts  from 
Lord  Sheffield’s  Strictures : — 

11  I must  now  protest,  and  I wish  to  do  so  in  the  strongest  manner, 
against  a most  unbecoming  mode  which  has  prevailed,  and  lately  been  ex- 
tended, that  of  conducting  the  trade  of  the  empire  by  licenses  from  the 
Privy  Council,  by  licenses  under  the  King’s  sign-manual,  by  orders  or  in- 
structions from  the  Treasury,  and  by  licenses  from  the  Governors  of  our 
Colonics.”  Page  2 1 0. 

“ These  licenses,  or  orders,  on  all  which  certain  fees  are  to  be  paid, 
have  been  generally  procured  on  partial  evidence,  for  individual  advantage. 
The  merchant  who  applies  for  the  order,  or  the  license,  merely  to  serve 
his  own  purposes,  can  easily  strengthen  the  application  by  some  pretence 
of  public  utility;  and  petitions  of  that  nature  have  been  so  frequently 
granted,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  undergo  any  careful  investiga- 
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lion.  The  privileges  thus  conferred  are  various.  The  orders  granted  at 
home  occasionally  open  the  British  ports  to  cargoes  and  vesseli  which 
otherwise  would  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation.  The  license* 
granted  in  the  West  Indies  open  the  ports  of  our  islands  to  neutral  bottoms, 
to  the  almost  certain  exclusion,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  trade  of  supply,  of 
English  shipping.  By  the  first,  not  only  is  the  system  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  violated,  but  the  right  of  capture  and  of  war  is  sacrificed,  and  a 
trade  is  virtually  permitted  with  the  enemy,  from  which  it  has  been  thought 
right  to  interdict  neutral  nations.  By  the  second,  the  whole  of  that  system 
has  been  mischievously  suspended ; very  often,  it  has  been  thought,  for 
the  sake  of  the  emoluments  of  office,  and,  sometimes,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  clerks,  whose  fees  are  concerned,  or  of  planters,  who  have  no  ob- 
ject but  immediate  convenience,  or  speculation  for  gain.  On  no  ground 
can  such  practices  be  vindicated;  but  when  we  are  told,  and  told  with 
truth,  “ that  dispensations  were  not  more  frequently  obtained  from  the 
Pope,  in  the  days  of  Luther,  than  these  dispensations  from  the  law  of  war 
(and  the  law  of  the  land)  now  are,  from  His  Majesty’s  Government,"  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  condemn  them  enough.  If,  where  the  object  is  so 
important,  the  rale  ought  to  be  decided  aud  known ; if  the  interests  of  all 
be  too  mighty  a trust  to  be  committed  to  any  discretionary  will  whatever, 
we  cannot,  without  alarm,  behold  the  commercial  system  of  the  country 
submitted  to  the  frail  and  fallible,  and,  possibly,  the  capricious  and  inte- 
rested  discretion  of  a few  individuals.  Whatever  veil  may  be  thrown  over 
proceedings  like  these,  the  mischief  must  be  still  visible.  That  such  fla- 
grant innovations  on  our  own  maritime  laws  may  tend  to  increase  the  re- 
venue, by  opening  new  passages  to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  or 
the  exportation  of  our  own,  is  an  idle  consideration.  The  gain  is,  at  best, 
problematical  aud  precarious ; and  if  it  were  real,  we  should  recollect,  that 
it  is  acquired  only  by  opening  a market  for  the  goods  of  the  enemy,  which 
it  must  benefit  him  to  sell,  or  by  yielding  up  a trade  to  neutrals  which  we 
are  ourselves  perfectly  able  to  conduct.”  Page  222. 

“ For  language  like  this  I have  been  already  arraigned  in  a very  divert- 
ing strain  of  choice  oratory.  But  I presume  tn  think,  that  it  is  no  crime  in 
a member  of  a free  stale  to  prefer  stable  acts  of  parliament  to  the  uncertain 
control  of  privy  council*  or  of  West-India  governors.  No  Englishman, 
who  understands  and  values  the  constitution  of  this  country,  will  wish  to 
see  his  judge  possessed  of  arbitrary  power  to  reject  a syllable  of  the  laws 
which  are  to  protect  his  property  or  his  person ; yet,  surely,  there  is  not  a 
case  to  which  British  jealousy  should  be  more  anxiously  directed,  than  that 
which  invests  a few  persons,  not  only  fallible  themselves,  but  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  those  whom  they  employ,  with  discretionary  authority  to  sus- 
pend or  limit  regulations  and  rules  which  deeply  involve  the  commercial 
ami  political  welfare  of  the  empire.  Such  an  authority  is  not  merely  un- 
warranted in  an  abstracted  view,  but  alarming  in  its  extent,  and  momen- 
tous in  its  object.  It  refers  from  the  individual  to  the  public,  from  the  re- 
gulation of  a port  to  the  whole  body  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  and  it  is, 
in  its  operation,  to  counteract  wise  and  radical  principles,  to  frustrate  th* 
spirit  and  operation  of  system,  aud  to  subject  the  salutary  restraints  of 
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written  laws  to  the  frail  and  uncertain  determination  of  human  will." 
Page  323. 

" The  very  existence  of  these  powers  is  calculated  to  produce  various 
mischief.  When  the  regulation  is  known  and  fixed,  commerce  may  direct 
its  concerns  accordingly.  But  when  men  in  office,  and  governors  unre- 
strained by  any  written  statute,  regulation,  or  principle,  may  suspend  or 
alter  the  accustomed  direction  of  trade,  the  prospects  of  commerce  will  be 
rendered  uncertain  and  precarious  by  the  precariousness  of  the  regulation ; 
and  commercial  speculation,  in  consequence,  will  be  intimidated  and  de- 
pressed. It  cannot  be  expected  that  trade  can  prosper  under  such  circum- 
stances ; firmness  and  stability  of  system  can  alone  enable  speculation  to 
look  forward  with  aoy  mercantile  confidence  to  the  future,  to  prosecute  its 
plan  with  steady  determination,  and  to  anticipate,  with  any  probable  secu- 
rity, those  necessities  which  it  may  be  called  on  to  supply.  But  what  in- 
ducement is  left  to  commerce  which  may,  in  a moment,  be  counteracted 
in  its  views  and  objects  by  discretionary  orders ; what  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  supply  of  distant  markets,  if  those  markets  be  daily  liable  to 
be  opened,  by  orders  from  the  treasury  or  council,  to  foreign  competition, 
and  thereby  rendered  precarious,  hazardous,  and  unsteady  ; what  merchant 
will  continue  in  a trade  which  the  signature  of  a West  India  governor  may 
hourly  interrupt  or  defeat!  I think,  therefore,  it  caanot  be  denied,  that 
these  powers  of  discretion,  so  eminently  liable  to  abuse,  are  at  least  dan- 
gerous and  repulsive  to  trade ; that  they  tend  to  introduce  into  commercial 
concerns  uncertainty  and  indecision,  which  cannot  but  coniine  or  repress 
the  enterprize  of  the  merchant : and  I must  also  add,  that  they  are  so  hos- 
tile to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  law  and  the-constitution,  that  ministers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  procure  an  annual  act  of  indemnity  for  the  exercise 
of  those  discretionary  powers.”  Page  225. 

On  a firm  reliance  that  the  maritime  principles  of  the  country,  esta- 
blished by  the  act  of  navigation,  would  always  be  religiously  adhered  to, 
the  great  body  of  British  shipowners  embarked  their  property  in  shipping, 
and  the  frequent  relaxations  of  the  provisions  of  that  statute  have  been 
tndy  considered  as  so  many  instances  of  bad  faith,  that  it  will  require  some 
time,  even  under  assurances  that  such  impolitic  and  temporary  expedients 
will  not  again  be  resorted  to,  before  that  class  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects 
will  have  sufficient  confidence  to  induce  them  again,  extensively,  to  ven- 
ture their  capitals  in  such  hazardous  property ; indeed,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  persons  in  trarie,  independent  of  the  common  contiogencca 
attached  to  it,  that  the  legislative  regulations  on  the  subject  should  be  per- 
manent, and  not  temporary  nor  fluctuating,  otherwise  no  person  can,  with 
prudence,  enter  iuto  it  with  a rational  prospect  of  success ; and  which  ought 
alwaya  to  be  held  out  to  him  as  an  inducement  to  risk  his  money,  not  only 
with  respect  to  his  own  individual  advantage,  but  also  to  the  ultimate  ge- 
neral benefit  which  the  country  must  derive  from  its  trade  and  commerce 
when  prosperously  carried  on. 

1 he  alarm  which  lias  justly  gone  forth,  respecting  this  most  ruinous  pro- 
position, cannot  be  wondered  at,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
ship-owners  of  Great  Britain,  the  merchants  trading  to  and  residing  in  th* 
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British  American  Colonies,  and  interested  in  lira  provision  trade  of  Ireland, 
are  placed,  from  the  injurious  consequences  which  they  have  most  seri- 
ously felt  under  the  relaxations  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  It  surely  cannot  be 
fairly  attributed  to  them,  that,  in  their  opposition  to  this  bill,  they  are  ac- 
tuated by  party  motives,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  question  involves  not 
only  their  particular  interest,  but  the  future  existence  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Great  Britain ; indeed,  if  the  petitioners  against  this  bill  had  any 
feeling,  in  that  respect,  it  could  not  be  considered  venal  in  them ; for  the 
late  administration  had  determined  not  to  relax  or  suspend  in  future  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act,  except  with  regard  to  the  transit  of 
these  articles  necessary  in  our  manufactures,  and  which  can  only  be  pro. 
cured  from  the  enemy’s  country.  ■ 

The  petitioners  against  the  bill  appeal  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  fervently  hope  no  party  consideration  will  prevent  a full  and 
dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  real  merits  of  this  momentous  question, 
especially  at  this  time  of  serious  depression  on  the  trading  and  shipping  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  out- 
rageous and  indecent  conduct  of  the  partisans  of  the  present  government 
of  America,  and  more  especially,  “ as  it  is  said,  that  His  Majesty’s  Mi- 
nisters are  on  the  point  of  giving  way  to  the  injurious  claims  and  menaces 
of  America,  and  renouncing  forever  the  maritime  rights  in  dispute.” — In- 
troduction to  Mr.  Randolph’s  Speech,  p.  S.  et  seq. 


No.  XXIII. 


lordShtffitld’s  Protest  against  the  American  Intercourse  Bill. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  MAY  C,  1B0S. 

Lord  Sheffield  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  and  said,  be  was  folly  aware  he 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  cause  he  undertook ; but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  recommending  the  postponement  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
until  the  petitioners  against  it  could  be  heard ; he  observed,  that,  perhaps, 
petitions  of  greater  importance,  or  more  respectably  signed,  had  never  been 
presented  to  the  house.  The  petition  of  the  ship-owners  of  the  port  of 
London,  not  only  remonstrated  agaiust  the  general  discretionary  system  of 
relaxing  the  navigation  and  Colonial  law,  but  it  also  stated  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  shipping  trade,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  heard  in  proof 
thereof.  He  observed,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof  before  their 
lordships,  of  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  the  measure ; for  he  could  not 
believe,  that  any  attention  would  be  paid  to  tbe  stories  that  fifteen  thousand 
slaves  were  starved  in  consequence  of  the  Navigation  Laws  having  been  en- 
forced. He  then  said,  that,  judging  from  the  declarations  and  conduct  of 
the  noble  patrons  of  this  bill,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  pronouncing 
that  their  great  object  was  to  prevent  their  lordships  receiving  any  informa- 
tion, or  going  into  any  inquiry  or  examination  ; but  if  their  lordships  did 
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not  refuse  to  give  time  for  the  presenting  petitions,  and  if  they  did  not  re** 
fuse  to  hear  bow  the  people  were  aggrieved,  they  would  find  it  proved  at 
their  bar*  (and  he  pledged  himself  it  should  be  proved,)  that  not  one  person 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  Navigation  Laws  having  been  maintained  ; 
that  the  scarcity,  and  supposed  loss  of  people  (which,  instead  of  fifteen 
thousand,  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  hundred)  were  the  consequence  of  a 
hurricane,  which  destroyed  the  food  of  thelnegroes,  and  he  would  assert, 
that  no  operation  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  at  all  in  question,  and  that  the 
governors  exercised  the  power  of  opening  the  ports  as  usual  on  emergency. 
He  must  notice  an  assertion,  and  an  extraordinary  assertion  it  was,  that  this 
measure  was  not  an  object  for  investigation  or  inquiry,  but  a kind  of  poli- 
tical measure,  with  which  the  people  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  it  merely 
transferred  responsibility  from  West  India 'governors  to  His  Majesty’s  Mi- 
nisters at  home ; in  other  words,  it  took  responsibility  from  those  who  alone 
could  be  judges  of  the  necessity,  and  gave  it  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers  at 
a great  distance,  who  could  not  possibly  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
This  power,  however,  must  be  delegated  to  the  persons  from  whom  the 
responsibility  was  removed  ; that  is,  to  persons  who  actually  derive  great 
emoluments  from  the  frequency  of  the  abuse.  If  the  petitioners  were  al- 
lowed to  state  how  they  would  be  aggrieved,  they  engaged  to  show,  that 
the  British  Colonies  in  America,  which  were  in  a rapid  state  of  decline,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspensions  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  must  be  utterly 
ruined  even  by  this  temporary  measure ; and  that  if  the  British  empire 
cannot,  at  all  times,  furnish  the  necessary  articles  to  the  British  West  In- 
dies, (the  contrary  of  which,  however,  may  be  proved,)  the  intercourse 
with  the  American  States  for  supplies,  might  be  permitted,  and  might  he 
most  surely  and  most  steadily  carried  on  as  heretofore,  in  British  shipping, 
navigated  according  to  law,  of  which  there  is,  and  has  been,  a large  quan- 
tity unemployed,  since  neutral  vessels  had  been  permitted  to  enter  the 
ports  of  the  British  West  Indies.  They  would  show,  that  if  the  ships  of  the 
American  States  were  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  British  Weft* 
India  settlements,  under  pretence  of  supplying  provisions,  they  would,  at 
the  same  time,  introduce,  as  they  did  at  present,  all  East-lndia  and  Euro- 
pean goods,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  also,  that  Ire- 
land, in  particular,  would  be  deprived  of  the  provision-trade  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  which  she,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  had  a right,  id 
return  for  the  monopoly  she  afforded,  at  her  own  market,  to  the  British 
West  India  produce;  they  would  prove  that  the  value  of  British  shipping 
was  greatly  depreciated;  that  many  were  sold  to  the  enemy  and  to  neu- 
trals, and  that  this  nation  was  rapidly  losing  the  carry ing-trade.  He 
should  observe,  that  nothing  is  so  ruinous  to  commercial  speculation,  espe- 
cially when  distant  markets  are  in  question,  as  uncertain  and  unsteady  re- 
gulations: fixed  laws  and  rules  alone  will  encourage  true  commercial  spe- 
culation ; and  no  man  will  engage  in  that  commerce,  which  may,  in  a 
moment,  be  counteracted  by  uncontrolled  discretionary  orders.  He  should 
ever  protest,  in  the  strongest  manner,  against  measures,  which  have  pre- 
vailed and  are  daily  extending,  to  subject  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
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aounlry  to  the  discretion  of  governor!,  or  of  a fluctuating  committee  of 
council ; he  added,  that  if  the  papers  he  had  moved  for  had  been  granted, 
it  would  have  appeared  that  there  had  been  memorials  and  representations 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  against  the  very  suspen- 
sions andi  practices  which  were  to  be  facilitated  and  established  by  the 
bill;  and  that  the  strongest  remonstrances  might  be  expected  from  our 
distant  ports,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Ireland.  However  the  noble  patrons 
of  the  bill  might  think  proper  to  treat  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, they  should  recollect  what  was  the  situation  of  Ireland.  There  were 
few  more  hearty  well  wishers  to  the  union  of  that  country  with  Great  Bri- 
tain than  himself ; and  if,  after  taking  away  the  parliament  of  that  country, 
where  they  might  have  sought  redress,  they  were  refused  to  he  allowed 
time  and  opportunity  to  be  heard,  he  should  greatly  regret  that  the  mea- 
sure ever  took  place;  and  no  assertion  of  any  man  should  convince  him, 
that  this  was  not  a subject  on  which  the  people  were  to  be  heard.  His 
noble  friend  (Lord  Auckland)  thought  differently  at  the  time  of  the  “Irish 
Propositions.”  The  question  was,  not  merely  whether  the  responsibility 
should  be  transferred,  but,  whether  the  suspensions  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
should  he  facilitated,  and  systematically  established  ; — whether  our  West 
India  Settlements  should  be  rendered  completely  dependent  on  the  Ame- 
rican States;  whether  our  carrying-trade  and  commerce  should  be  thrown 
intoother  hands,  and  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America  absolutely 
ruined  i His  lordship  then  moved,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  petitioners 
to  come  forward  and  to  be  heard,  that  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  be  discharged,  and  that  Friday  the  Iflth  instant  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  hearing  the  petitioners. 

May  13,  ISOS. 

Lord  Sheffield  observed,  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  perceived  the 
incorrectness  of  the  statements  and  assertions  of  the  friends  of  the  bill ; and 
he  was  become  still  more  anxious  that  the  First  Court  of  Judicature  should 
not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  refusing  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  and  how  their  concerns  have  been  misrepresented.  He  should, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  objections  to  the  principle  and  to  the  whole 
measure,  agree  to  the  amendment,  if  he  could  obtain  a fair  hearing  for  the 
petitioners,  and  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  His  lordship  said,  he 
would  state,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  examining  the  assertions  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  what  the  real  state  of  ship-building  is  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. Noble  lords  had  ventured  to  sav,  that  ship-building  flourishes  even 
beyond  what  it  has  done  at  any  former  period,  and  that  the  increase  of 
foreign  shipping,  in  our  trade,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  our 
own  shipping.  His  lordship,  then,  read  an  account  of  the  ships  which  had 
been  built,  or  are  now  building,  in  the  riverTliamet,  since  December,  1 803, 
to  the  present  period,  via.  For  the  King's  service,  eleven  ships;  East  India 
Company,  seventeen  ships ; merchants,  only  four  ships ; fisheries,  one : the 
whole  in  three  years  aud  a half,  except  a very  few  small  vessels,  vis.  ooe 
sugar-drogher,  three  boys,  for  the  East-lndia  Company’s  service,  two  bal- 
last- lighten,  one  mortar^bnat,  and  one  pleasure-yacht.  At  this  moment, 
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only  two*  ships  (part  of  the  above  four)  are  building  for  the  merchant!’  aer- 
vice.  Thi*  melancholy  statement  he  vras  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  and  that  it  was,  in  general,  the  same  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom. 
As  to  the  assertion,  that  British  shipping  in  our  trade  has  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  foreign,  he  should  prove,  even  by  the  same  documents  as 
were  made  use  of  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Auckland),  and  which  were 
known  to  he  exaggerated,  that,  in  a period  of  ten  years,  ending  1803,  the 
increase  of  foreign  shipping  was  threefold,  and  the  increase  of  foreign  ship- 
ping so  employ ed,  compared  with  the  increase  of  British  shipping,  was  in 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one.  Or,  to  consider  it  according  to  a scale : 
in  the  year  1780,  the  proportion  which  foreign  shipping  employed  in  our 
trade  bore  to  British  was,  as  eight  tons  foreign  to  one  hundred  British  ; — m 
I SOI,  it  had  increased  to  the  proportion  of  sixty-eight  tons  foreign  to  one 
hundred  British.  He  should  arid,  that,  within  the  period  from  1791  to 
1801,  both  inclusive,  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  our  trade  increased 
from  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  tifteen  ships,  containing  four  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  and  employing 
twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  sailors; — to  eleven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-three  vessels,  containing  one  million  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  and  thirty-five  tons,  and  employing 
eighty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  foreign  sailors.  He 
should  make  one  more  observation,  of  a most  serious  nature ; — the  ships  in 
the  \Ve»t  India  trade  were  wearing  out,  and,  as  no  ships  were  building  in 
their  place,  half  the  produce  would  be  left  in  the  West  Indies;— the 
planters  would  then  demand  that  tire  American  shipping  be  allowed  to 
carry  home  the  produce : whereas,  if  British  ships  were  now  encouraged 
to  make  the  circuitous  voyage,  loadiug  lumber  and  provisions  for  the  W est 
indies,  the  shipping  in  that  trade  would  be  increased  sufficiently  to  bring 
home  the  whole  produce,  and  freight  would  be  kept  at  a reasonable  rate. 
His  lordship  said,  he  had  always  serious  apprehensions  respecting  the  loose 
opinions  which  were  so  often  delivered  on  these  subjects;  but  his  alarm 
had  l-ecome  extreme,  since  he  had  heard  a noble  lord,  (Grenville,)  distin- 
guished for  his  great  abilities  and  information,  to  whom  neither  levity  nor 
imprudence  could  be  imputed,  hold  a language  which  appeared  to  him 
intended  to  prepare  us,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  times  and  things, 
for  a relinquishment  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  our  Navigation  and  Colo- 
nial System.  He  wished  that  he  might  have  mistaken  him;  but,  if  he  had 
not,  lie  most  solemnly  declared,  that  if,  instead  of  alluding  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  system  in  question,  the  noble  lord  had  prepared  us,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  times  and  things,  to  gratify  Ruouaparte  with  a reduction 
and  limitation  of  our  ships  of  war,  it  would  not  so  seriously  have  alarmed 
him;  because,  in  the  last  instance,  the  mischief  might  be  temporary  and 
retrievable  t but,  in  the  other,  it  would  be  permanent  and  irretrievable. 
He  should  not  presume  to  blame  any  man  merely  for  entertaining  such 
opinions ; but  if,  without  permitting  examination  or  inquiry,  and  contrary 
so  the  well-established  opinion  of  the  public,  he  should  act  on  those  ops- 
mods,  he  ihts  should  think  him  highly  biameablc.  In  the  present  instance. 
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be  vii  to  fcr  from  blaming  the  noble  lord,  that  he  thought  it  highly  ho- 
nourable m him  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  and  prepare  us  to  support  our 
opinions.  His  lordship  would  state,  very  shortly,  what  had  passed  since 
the  independence  of  the  American  States,  respecting  the  supply  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  A great  man,  whose  death  will  long  and  de- 
servedly be  lamented,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  during  Lord 
Shelburne’s  administration,  brought  in  a bill,  founded  on  principles  and  opi- 
nions as  hostile  to  our  Navigation  and  Colonial  Laws,  as  those  now  adopted 
by  the  noble  lords;  and  it  was  understood  that  he  received  them  from  Mr. 
Burke,  whose  partiality  for  the  Americans  induced  him  to  represent  them 
as  a people  sui  generis,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  as  foreigners,  but  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  although  they  had  asserted  their 
independence.  The  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  with  a view  of  open- 
ing the  West  India  ports  to  the  people  of  the  American  States ; which, 
however,  meeting  with  highly-merited  opposition,  was  wisely  withdrawn, 
with  the  concurrence  even  of  Mr.  Burke,  when  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  secretaries  of  state ; and  a temporary  power  was  given  to  the  crown, 
to  regulate  the  intercourse  with  the  American  States.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  re- 
turn to  office,  referred  the  question  to  the  committee  of  privy  council  for 
trade,  of  which  Lord  Liverpool  was  then  the  president.  A very  accurate 
investigation  took  place;  Lord  Liverpool  made,  in  1784,  that  very  able 
and  excellent  report  which  he  had  recommended  to  be  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships'  table;  he  had  also  recommended  another  very  able  report,  by  the 
tame  noble  lord,  in  1791,  on  the  subject  of  the  intercourse  with  the  Arne- 
rican  States,  which  their  lordships,  he  observed,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  had  thought  proper  io  decline.  Mr.  Pitt  acted  in  conformity 
to  these  reports,  and  from  that  time  our  West  India  Settlements  were  sup- 
plied as  steadily  and  as  completely  in  British  shipping  as  they  ever  had 
been,  until  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  w hen  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  greatly  relaxed  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  neutral  vessels  into  the 
West  India  ports.  But,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  learned,  from  experience,  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  relaxations  and  suspensions  of  those  laws,  he  very 
wisely  began  to  reclaim  and  limit  them,  particularly  within  the  last  two 
years.  His  lordship  then  read  the  circular  letter  from  Lord  Camden,  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  Colonies,  to  the  West-lndia  governors,  on  this  sub- 
ject; which  instructs  them,  “ not  to  open  the  ports  to  the  shipping  of  the 
American  States,  except  in  cases  of  real  and  very  great  necessity,  and 
directs  them  to  apprise  him  in  every  instance,  and  to  state  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  adopt  the  measure.**  His  lordship  observed,  that 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  very  judicious  letter,  would  have  effected 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  present;  but  the  measure  now  before 
them  seems  intended  to  reverse  every  thing  done,  in  that  respect,  by  the 
late  minister.  The  noble  lords  who  support  the  bill  affect  to  say,  that  it 
only  transfers  the  power  of  suspending  the  laws  from  the  governors  to  the 
ministers,  and  enables  that  to  be  done  by  law,  which  is  now  done  contrary 
to  law.  But  every  man  who  was  informed  on  the  subject  saw  that  it  did 
much  more ; that  it  facilitated  and  systematically  established  the  smp'-r- 
sionsof  our  Navigation  Laws  ; that  it  would  transfer  the  earning-trade  t» 
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foreigner*  ; that  it  would  render  the  British  West  Indies  depeadent  so  the 
American  States ; that  it  would  ruin  the  British  North- American  Colonies ; 
and  that  the  power  of  suspending  the  laws  must  ultimately  be  delegated  to 
the  persons  from  whom  the  responsibility  was  removed.  The  author  of 
that  excellent  work,  " War  in  Disguise,”  truly  observed,  that  few  sub- 
jects were  less  generally  understood,  by  intelligent  men,  than  that  now  be- 
fore their  lordships.  He  had  often  lamented  the  same  circumstance,  and 
the  impossibility  of  making  it  understood  in  a debate ; and  he  conceived 
that  nothing  but  that  kind  of  investigation  which  was  proposed  by  the  pe- 
titioners, could  enable  their  lordships  fairly  to  decide  on  the  question. 


House  of  Lords,  May  14,  1806. 

PROTEST. 

A Bill  intituled  " An  Act  for  enabling  His  Majesty  in  Council  to  permit 

the  Importation  and  Exportation,  into  and  from  His  Majesty’s  Territo- 
ries in  the  West  Indies  and  Continent  of  South  America,  of  certain 

Goods  and  Commodities  in  Neutral  Ships,  in  time  of  War.” 

Dissent. 

First,  Because  no  proof  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  show  either  the 
expediency  or  necessity  of  a measure  which  facilitates  and  systematically 
establishes  the  suspensions  of  our  Navigation  and  Colonial  Laws ; and 
thereby  sacrifices  to  foreigners  the  supply  trade  of  the  British  West  India 
Settlements,  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  are  right- 
fully entitled,  in  return  for  the  monopoly  they  afford  at  their  own  market 
to  the  produce  of  those  Settlements. 

Secondly,  Because  the  Bill  will  transfer  responsibility  from  the  West- 
India  governors  to  His  Majesty’s  ministers  at  home;  that  is,  it  will  take 
responsibility  from  those  who  alone  can  be  judges  of  the  necessity,  and 
will  give  it  to  His  Majesty’s  ministers  at  a great  distance,  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  any  information  in  due  time  to  enable  them  to  act  on  emer- 
gency ; therefore,  the  power  of  suspending  the  laws  must  be  ultimately 
delegated  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  responsibility  will  be  removed,  to 
persons  who  actually  derive  great  emolument  from  the  frequency  of  the 
abuse. 

Thirdly,  Because  it  will  ultimately  render  our  West  India  Settlement* 
dependent  on  the  American  States. 

Fourthly,  Because  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America  will  be  ruined, 
or  greatly  prejudiced,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  foreign  Ame- 
rican shipping  into  the  supply  trade  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

Fifthly,  Because  Ireland,  in  particular,  will  be  dependent  on  the  discre- 
tion or  caprice  of  ministers  or  governors  for  the  provision-trade  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Sixthly,  Because,  through  the  relaxations  and  suspensions  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  our  carrying-trade  and  commerce  are  transferred  to  foreigners; 
the  value  of  British  shipping  greatly  depreciated ; and  the  increase  of 
foreign  shipping  employed  in  our  trade,  compared  with  the  increase  of 
British  shpping,  being  in  proportion  of  twelve  to  one  ; ship-building  is  »• 
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alarmingly  discouraged  in  this  kingdom,  that  only  two  ahipi,  for  the  mer- 
chant’ service,  have  been  built  in  the  river  Thames  since  December,  1808, 
a period  of  nearly  three  years  and  a half ; and  only  two  more  are  now 
building  there:  and  ship-building,  in  geucral,  in  the  several  ports  of  this 
kingdom,  has  decreased  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

Seventhly,  Because  if  the  United  Kingdom  and  dependencies  cannot  at 
all  times  furnish  the  necessary  a:  tides  to  the  British  West  Indies  (the  con- 
trary of  which,  however,  may  be  proved),  the  intercourse  with  the  Ameri- 
can States  for  supplies  may  and  can  be  most  surely  and  steadily  carried 
on  as  heretofore  in  British  shipping,  navigated  according  to  law,  of  which 
there  is  and  has  been  a large  number,  unemployed,  since  neutral  vessels 
have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  British  West-India  Settle- 
ments. 

Eighthly,  Because  if  the  ships  of  the  American  States  are  permitted  tw 
enter  the  ports  of  the  British  West-Indies,  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
troduce, as  they  do  at  present,  all  East-India  and  European  goods,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  British  East-India  company,  and  to  the  shipping; 
the  manufactures,  and  commerce,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

Lastly,  Because  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill,  who  prayed  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  state  how  they  shall  be  aggrieved  thereby,  have  been  i 
refused  to  be  heard,  notwithstanding  the  strong  allegations  stated  in  their 
petitions,  which  they  offered  to  prove,  by  the  most  respectable  evidence,  at 
the  bar  of  this  house. 

(Signed)  SHEFFIELD. 
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Being  Titlei  and  Brief  Detcriptiom  of  Printed  and  Manuscript  Worts 
oh  ike  Colonies,  preserxed  in  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  and 
especially  in  the  Libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  Hoyal, 
London,  and  Surry  Institutions. 

( Continued  from  Vol.  IV.) 


189.  A MANUSCRIPT,  on  thirty-two  palm-leaves,  very  thin,  in  the 
Ceylonese  Language,  said  to  be  on  a Medical  Subject,  with  an  Alphabet, 
and  the  Pronunciation  of  each  letter.  Bib.  Slo.  3117.  Ito. 

190.  A Book  in  the  Language  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Ceylan,  in  the 
Fjst  Indies,  written  on  twenty  palm-leaves,  and  given  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  by  Mr.  Strachan,  a Surgeon,  who  lived  there  many  years.  Bib. 
Slo.  1399.  Ito. 
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• IPl.  Thirteen  palm-leavet,  only  teten  of  which  are  written  on  ; in  tbe 
Cnyloneie  character.  Bib.  Slo.  3447  . 4to. 

IS*.  A Rook  of  Ceylan  Writing,  on  eighteen  palm  leaver.  Bib.  Slo. 
1403.  4(0. 

103.  A Pocket-book  of  btae-black  paper,  from  Ceylan,  with  tone 
memorandums  illegible.  Bib.  Slo.  1400.  4to. 

104.  Johann  Jacob  Saars,  Ost-Indianische  Funfzehn  Jahrige  Kriegr 
Dienste,  und  Wahrhaftige  Betchreibung,  was  sich  zeitsolcher  funfzehn 
Jahr  von  Anno  Christ!  1664,  bis  Anno  Christi  1659,  zur  See,  und  zum 
Land,  in  OfTentlichenTrefTen,  in  Belagemngen  in  Sturmen,  in  Groberun- 
gen,  Portugasen,  und  Hendnischer  Platze  und  Stadte,  in  Marrhiren,  und  in 
Quartiren  mit  ihm,  und  andern  seinen  Cameraden  begeben  habe,  am  al- 
lermeinsten  auf  der  grossen  und  hcrrlichen,  Insul.  Ceilon,  zum  andern 
mahl  herausgcgcbcn,  und  mit  vielen  denckwurdigen  nolis  oder  anmerk- 
ungen,  wie  auch  Kupferstuchen,  vermehret,  und  gezierct. 

*xi».  tct*.  1.  Die  Erde  ist  dea  Herm,  und  darinnen  i*t ; der  erdhode*.  nod  w 
4ar*af  wohoet  denn  Er  h*t  iho  an  daa  meer  gegrundet,  und  an  den  vaasern  bereitet. 

Nuremberg:  Zu  finden  bey  Johann  Daniel  Tauber,  Buchhandlem,  ge- 
druckt  bei  Johann  Philipp  Miltenbergen,  im  Jahr  Chri«ti,  1672. 

[Ftd.  pp  1G8,  with  Engnviugi.] 

105.  Memoirs  of  the  Dutch  Trade  in  all  the  Stater,  Empires,  and  King- 
doms, in  the  World,  showing  its  first  rise  and  amazing  progress;  after 
what  manner  the  Dutch  manage  and  carry  on  their  commerce;  their  vast 
dominions  and  government  in  the  Indies,  and  by  what  means  they  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  trade  of  Europe;  as  also  what  goods 
and  merchandize  are  proper  for  maritime  trafifick,  whence  they  are  to  he 
had,  and  what  gain  and  profit  they  produce.  A treatise  very  necessary 
for  every  Englishman.  Translated  fmm  the  French;  now  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, by  Mr.  Samber.  The  Second  Edition. 

O FortunaU  ninuum,  bow  si  na  noriot  Anflig.B.I . 

London;  Printed  for  C.  Rivington,  at  the  Bible  and  Crown,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church  Yard;  B.  Creake,  at  the  Bible  and  Ink-Bottle,  in 
Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s.  1719. 

[9vo  |>p  *32  ) 

106.  Travels  in  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia,  made  between  the  Yean 
1770  and  1779.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  IV,  Containing  Travels  in  the 
Empire  of  Japan,  and  in  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon,  together  with 
the  Voyage  home.  By  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  M.  D.  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Vasa,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Up'al,  and 
Member  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies,  both  in  Sweden  and 
eth«  countries.  Th#  Third  Edition. 
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London : Printed  fur  F.  and  C.  Rmngton,  No.  03,  St.  Paut'i  Churcb 
Yard;  and  told  l»y  W.  Richardson,  Comhill;  and  T.  Egerton,  White- 
bail.  1796. 

raro] 

197.  Twenty-four  Views  in  St.  Helena,  the  Cape,  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Red  Sea,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt.  From  drawings  by  Henry  Salt,  Esq. 

London:  Published  by  William  Miller,  Albemarle  Street.  1809. 

(Fol.  with  • Icltcr-picM  Description] 

198.  A Description  of  Ceylon,  containing  an  account  of  the  country, 
inhabitants,  and  natural  productions:  with  Narratives  of  a Tour  round 
the  Island  in  1800,  the  Campaign  in  Candy  in  1803,  and  a Journey  to 
Ramisseram  in  1804.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  A.  M.  late  Chaplain 
to  the  Gairison  of  Colombo. 

[Two  iin*U  v>»!»  4to.  illustrated  by  twenty-firs  Engraving*  from  original  Drawings.] 

199.  Histoirc  du  Pays  nomme  Spitsbcrghe, commc  il  a estb  descouvett, 
sa  situation  et  de  ses  animaux,  avec  !e  discoun  des  empeschemens  que  let 
navires  esquippoi  pour  la  pdche  des  Baleines,  tant  Basques,  Hollandois,  que 
Flamens,  ont  souflerts  de  la  part  des  Anglois,  en  I’arinfee  presente,  1613. 
Escript  pat-  II.  G.  A.  Et  une  Protestation  eontre  les  Anglois,  et  annota- 
tion de  tous  leurs  frivolz  argument,  par  lesquelz  its  pensent  avoir  droit  de 
se  faire  vculs  maistres  du  dit  Pays. 

A Amsterdam : chex  Hessel  Gerard  A.  a 1’ensiegns  de  la  Carta 
Nautiq.  1613.  (91.) 

[4to.  pp.  30,  with  three  Engravings  ] 

S00.  Baldem’s  Description  of  the  great  and  most  famous  Isle  of  Cey- 
lon. Printed  in  Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  iii,  173? 

IMJ 

30 1 . An  Account  of  a Voyage  for  '.he  Discovery  of  a North-Weet 
Passage  by  Hudson's  Streights  to  the  Western  and  Southern  Ocean  of 
America,  performed  in  the  Years  1746  and  1747,  in  the  Ship  California, 
Captain  Francis  Smith,  Commander.  By  the  Clerk  of  the  California. 
Adorned  with  Cuts  and  Maps. 

London:  Printed  and  sold  by  Mr.  JolliflTe,  in  St.  James’s  Street ; Mr. 
Corbett,  in  Fleet  Street ; and  Mr.  Clarke,  under  the  Royal  Exchange. 
1748. 

f&ro.  pp.  U7.J 

90S.  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientates  et  a la  Chine,  fait  par  ordre  du  Soi. 
Depuis  1774  jusqu’en  1778:  dans  lequel  on  traite  des  Mcrurs,  de  la  Reli- 
gion,  des  Sciences  Se  des  Arts  des  Indiens,  des  Chinois,  des  Pcgouins  4 
des  Madegasses ; suivi  d’Observations  sur  ie  Cap  de  Bonne  Espirance, 
les  Ides  de  France  Sc  de  Bourbon,  les,  Maldives,  Ceylan,  Malacca,  lea 
Philippines  Se  les  Moluques,  et  de  Recherche*  sur  1’IIistoire  Naturelle  de 
oca  Kys.  Par  M.  Soonsrat,  CotanisMire  de  la  Marine,  Naturalista-Pen- 
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•ioonaire  du  Roi,  Correspondant  de  Son  Cabinet  & dr  I' Academic  Royal, 
des  Sciences  de  Paris,  Membre  de  celle  de  Lyon. 

A Paris:  Chez  I’Auteur,  rue  Saint  Andrt-des-Arts,  vis-i-vis  la  me 
de  I’Eperon,  maison  de  M.  Menissier,  Marchand  d’etoffes  de  soies.  Froulc, 
Libraire,  Pont  Notre-Dame,  vis-i-vis  le  quai  de  Gevres-Nyon,  rue  de 
Jardinet.  Barrois,  le  Jeune,  rue  du  llure|X)ix.  1782.  Avec  approba- 
tion et  privilege  du  Roi. 

volt,  4to.  with  one  hundred  and  forty  Engravings  ] 

294.  The  strange  and  dangerous  Voyage  of  Captaine  Thomas  James,  in 
his  intended  Discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage  into  the  South  Sea, 
■Wherein  the  miseries  iudured,  both  going,  wintering,  returning  ; and  the 
rarities  observed,  both  philosophical!  and  mathematical!,  are  related  in  this 
journal  of  it.  Published  by  His  Majesty’s  command.  To  which  are 
added,  a Plat  or  Card,  for  the  say  ling  in  those  seas ; divers  little  Tables  of 
the  Author’s,  of  the  variation  of  the  com  passe,  &c. ; with  an  Appendix, 
concerning  longitude:  by  Master  Henry  Gcllibrand,  Astronomy- Reader 
of  Gresham  Colledge,  in  London.  And  an  Advise  concerning  the  Philo- 
sophy of  these  late  Discoveryes.  By.  VV.  W[atts]. 

London:  Printed  by  John  Legatt,  for  John  Partridge.  1633. 

[4to.  pp.  142.  Another  edition  of  this  tract  waa  printed  the  tame  year.] 

895.  A Description  of  Greenland,  shewing  the  natural  history,  situa- 
tion, boundaries,  and  face  of  the  country  ; the  nature  of  the  soil ; the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Old  Norwegian  Colonies;  the  ancient  and  modern  in- 
habitants ; their  genius  and  way  of  life,  and  produce  of  the  soil ; their 
plants,  beasts,  fishes,  Ac. ; with  a new  Map  of  Greenland,  and  several 
copper-plates,  representing  different  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  the  Green- 
landers’ way  of  hunting  and  fishing ; their  habitations,  dress,  sports,  and 
diversions,  &c.  By  Mr.  Hans  Egedc,  Missionary  in  that  country  for 
twenty-five  years.  Translated  from  the  Danish. 

London : Printed  for  C.  Hitch,  in  Paternoster  Row.  1745. 

[8vo.  pp  2S0  ] , 

886.  A Proposal  for  a Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a North-west 
Passage.  Bib.  Cot.  Otho.  E.  viii. 

C74.  (ol.  p.  1.) 

287.  The  Original  Astronomical  Observations  made  in  the  Course  of* 
Voyage  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  Discovery  of  a North-east 
or  North-west  Passage  ; wherein  the  North-west  Coast  of  America  and 
North-east  Coast  of  Asia  were  explored.  In  His  Majesty’s  ships  the  Re- 
solution and  Discovery,  in  the  Years  1776,  1777,  1778,  1779,  and  1780. 
By  Captain  James  Cooke,  F.  R.  9.  Commander  of  the  Resolution,  and 
Lieutenant  James  King ; and  Mr.  William  Bayly,  late  Assistant  at  the 
Royal  Observatory.  Published  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Longi- 
tude, at  the  expense  of  whom  the  Observations  were  made. 

London : Printed  by  William  Richardson,  Printer ; and  sold  by  P. 
Elmsiy,  in  the  Strand ; and  Messrs.  Mount  and  Page,  on  Tower  Hill, 
Booksellers  to  the  said  Commissioners.  1782. 

' > ‘ ••  ■ W 54*1 
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A View  of  the  Present  Increase  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Cause  of 
that  Increase,  and  suggesting  a Mode  for  effecting  its  total  Anni- 
hilation; with  Observations  on  the  African  Institution  and 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  on  the  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Witberforee 
and  Brougham,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1th  July, 

J 8 1 7 ; also,  a Plan  submitted  for  Civilizing  Africa,  and  Intro- 
ducing Free  Labourers  into  our  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
By  Robert  Thorpe,  Esq.  LL.D.  late  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Judge  of  the  Vice. Admiralty  Court  in  that  Colony. 

8vo.  pp.  128.  London.  1818. 

DR.  THORPE,  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  before 
us,  agitates  a variety  of  questions  of  the  first  interest  to  our  national 
concerns,  to  public  sentiment,  and  toliumanity.  He  places  before  us, 
in  detail,  and  not  in  the  form  of  general  assertions,  or  vapid  decla- 
mation, the  present  state  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  in  the  Atlantic, 
the  consequences  of  its  Abolition  by  the  British  Parliament,  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  persons  who  have  acquired  most 
celebrity  as  the  partizans  of  the  Abolition,  the  commissions  and 
omissions  of  the  African  Institution,  (a society  not  wholly  unknown 
to  the  country,)  his  own  views  of  the  possibility  of  a total  abolition 
of  the  trade,  and  of  a total  removal  of  slavery  from  the  West 
Indies  ; and  lastly,  of  the  means  of  communicating  European  civi- 
lization to  Africa,  and  of  promoting  an  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  of  that  continent.  The  picture  which  is  drawn  by  Dr.  T., 
of  the  actual  consequences  of  the  Abolition  to  this  country,  and  of 
which  we  will,  in  the  first  instance,  cite  a single  paragraph,  is 
sufficient,  we  are  sure,  to  make  every  reader  follow,  to  its  “ last 
syllable,”  the  remainder  of  the  inquiry  with  eager  and  fixed  at- 
tention : — 

" England  supplied  Africa  with  her  manufactures,  acquired  slaves  for 
her  own  plantations,  and  bv  their  labour  supplied  Europe  with  tropical 
productions ; these  advantages  are  gone.  Great  Britain  has  lost  her 
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ascendancy  in  Colonial  trade,  and  Africa  hat  increased  her  ascendancy 
in  domestic  misery;  while  Spain  and  Portugal  (by  a violation  of  every 
law  of  God  and  Nature)  have  extended  their  commerce,  and  aug- 
mented their  resources.  Such  have  been  the  mischievous  effects  of  our 
mismanaged  Abolition.” 

I.  We  shall  take  the  observation!  of  the  author  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  above  arranged  them ; except  that  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  most  convenient  to  dispose  at  once  of  what  is  personal  to  the 
individuals  whom  Dr.  T.  thinks  proper  to  mention  and  to  arraign. 
Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  is  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whose  history, 
at  the  same  time,  involves  much  of  that  of  the  African  Institution:— 

" Having  shown  how  extensively  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  aug- 
mented, how  grievously  calamity  has  been  heaped  on  the  devoted 
slaves,  and  how  completely  every  statute  of  ours  for  meliorating  their 
sufferings  has  been  rendered  abortive,  I shall  proceed  to  itate  what,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  has  been  the  counteracting  cause,  by  which  the 
most  glorious  undertaking  has  been  unhappily  defeated. 

" Mr.  Clarkson’s  having  fixed  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  the  parliamen- 
tary leader  in  this  great  cause,  I consider  as  the  most  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  could  have  occurred  for  ill-fated  Africa,  because  I con- 
ceive him  to  have  been  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  and  because 
I regard  him  as  the  instrument  of  a party  whose  real  object,  was  not  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  Africa,  but  who  caused  the  sufferings  of  Africa, 
to  be  converted  into  a most  powerful  engine,  in  effecting  the  real 
object  of  their  ambition.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  obvious 
in  this  Virus  of  the  increased  Slave  Trade;  the  public  will  judge  how  far 
they  are  conclusive.” 

“ When  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  placed  under  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce’s  parliamentary  management,  he  was  a young  man  of  fortune, 
education  and  talents, — considered  an  independent  country  gentleman, 
assiduous  for  fame,  and  of  much  promise  as  a public  speaker — pecu- 
liarly courted  by  administration  and  opposition,  because,  on  questions 
of  importance,  where  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  his  influence  with 
the  modem  Puritans,  could  make  cither  preponderate ; and,  by  an  affa- 
ble manner  and  complimentary  phrase,  he  conciliated  many,  and 
offended  none.  Apparently,  no  one  could  be  more  judiciously  se- 
lected ; yet  in  thirty  years  lie  has  in  reality  accomplished  no  one  mea- 
sure to  diminish  the  Slave  Trade,  or  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy 
African.  If  we  turn  over  the  Statute  Book,  we  can  find  no  single  act, 
which  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  carried  through 
Parliament,  to  advance  the  cause  he  professed  to  advocate:  if  we 
examine  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  innumerable 
motions  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  various  committees  on  which  he 
served,  all  tending  to  induce  a conviction  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  Slave 
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Trade;  but  from  no  one  specific  exertion  of  hit  doet  it  appear,  that 
Africa  ever  received  the  least  practical  benefit." 

" Having  stated,  what  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  efforts  in  Parliament  have 
been,  and  what  I conceived  they  might  have  been,  I shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  his  other  public  exertions,  professedly  to  counteract  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to  promote  the  civi- 
lization of  Africa. 

*'  I am  not  ambitious  of  becoming  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  biographer, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  point  out,  what  has  frustrated  the  bene- 
volent intentions  of  England,  before  I can  satisfactorily  establish  the 
mode,  by  which  I conceive  they  may  still  be  accomplished.  In  execute 
ing  this,  I find  it  impossible  not  to  notice  a great  part  of  that  gentleman’s 
public  conduct ; and,  in  doing  so,  I very  much  regret  being  obliged  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  statements  I have  already  published,  though  it 
shall  be  done  as  concisely  as  the  nature  of  a connected  series  of  proof 
will  permit.  The  delusion  must  be  manifest,  before  the  true  object  of 
pursuit  can  be  made  perspicuous. 

“ In  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  incorporated  with  others,  into  a 
company,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  declared,  of 
encouraging  a legitimate  trade  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  of  pro- 
moting cultivation,  advancing  civilization,  diffusing  morality,  and  in- 
ducing attention  to  a pure  system  of  religion,  at  far  as  their  influence 
would  extend  on  that  continent ; and  they  were  particularly  bound,  by 
the  act,  not  to  suffer  their  servants  to  aid  the  Slave  Trade,  but  to  repress 
it  as  much  as  possible.  This  company  opened  an  extensive  factory  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Government  sent  them  some  Black  American 
loyalists  to  assist  the  establishment.  However,  the  company  soon 
proved  faithless  to  the  settlers,  violated  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  aiding 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  never  carried  into  effect  any  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  incorporated,  or  fulfilled  any  one  of  the  promises 
which  they  voluntarily  made  for  the  improvement  of  Africa ; but  they 
spent  -£400,000  of  public  and  private  contributions;  and,  after  sixteen 
years  of  empty  profession,  they  abandoned  their  speculation,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  more  immoral  and  impoverished,  and 
the  soil  less  cultivated,  than  it  had  been  before  they  established  their 
factory. 

" In  Macpherson’s  History  of  Commerce,  it  is  stated,  that  Sierra 
Leone,  in  1780,  furnished  one  thousand  ions  of  rice  annually  for  expor- 
tation ; and  in  1808,  I am  certain  it  did  not  produce  one  ton  even  for 
home  consumption.  The  company  confess,  they  did  nurture  the  Slave 
Trade,  but  declare,  the  slave  factors  were  the  principal  purchasers  on 
the  coast ; and  after  the  open  sale  of  two  cargoes  of  slaves,  in  Sirrra 
Leone,  had  been  exposed  by  Governor  Thompson,  we  are  assured  by 
their  new  Association,  the  African  Institution,  that  the  Company  took 
counsel  and  rebuked  Governor  Ludiam,  who  had  caused  the  sale  ; but 
they  do  not  deny  that  the  money  paid  for  the  slaves  was  suffered  to 
remain  with  the  seller,  the  slaves  to  continue  with  the  purchaser,  and 
that  Mr,  Ludiam,  at  their  recommendation,  received  an  appointmeat 
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from  Government,  with  a salary  of  1 5001.  a-year.  However,  th«  com- 
pany, by  a continued  declamation  about  the  cruelties  practised  on  the 
slaves,  and  by  incessantly  asserting  in  their  publications,  that  they  were 
civilizing  and  cultivating  Africa,  and  exterminating  the  Slave  Trade  in 
every  direction  within  their  sphere  of  action,  most  undeservedly 
obtained  a very  considerable  degree  of  popularity,  and  were  esteemed 
as  truly  benevolent  philanthropists. 

" The  next  project  for  the  same  purpose,  was  the  African  Institution, 
which  was  merely  a resuscitation  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  with 
the  addition  of  some  highly  distinguished  personages,  taken  in  as  sleep- 
ing partners,  and  others  not  so  distinguished,  who,  as  sedulous  partizans, 
were  anxious  to  nestle  under  the  fostering  wing  of  modem  sanctity, 
together  with  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  ex-ministers  and  ministers, 
government  men  and  opposition  men,  high  churchmen  and  no  church- 
men, saints  and  sinners — all  were  associated,  and  invited  to  participate 
of  the  popularity  banquet.  The  Company  being  the  model,  the  Insti- 
tution began  their  reports,  with  lamenting  the  enormous  wrongs  the 
natives  of  Africa  had  suffered,  and  assured  the  public  of  their  ardent 
desire  to  make  ample  compensation  for  all  the  injuries  that  Africa  had 
most  unjustly  sustained.  The  Institution  also  promised  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  were  best  calculated  to  promote  the  civilization  and  happi- 
ness of  Africa,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  her  inhabitants,  and  to  induce 
them  to  substitute  a beneficial  commerce,  in  place  of  the  pernicious 
Slave  Trade ; also,  that  they  would  establish  schools  for  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  African  languages,  anil  do  a thousand  useful 
things,  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here.  I have  already  (in  my  public 
letter  to  Mr.  W ilberforce)  commented  on  their  conduct,  and  set  forth 
the  delusive  and  fallacious  statements  premeditatecdly  published  in  their 
first  eight  Reports  ; in  tny  Postscript  to  the  “ Reply  Point  by  Point,” 
I liave  remarked  on  their  ninth  Report;  therefore,  I shall  now  (to  show 
their  continued  system  of  delusion)  slightly  notice  their  tenth  and 
eleventh. 

“ In  page  30,  10th  Report,  an  account  is  given  of  Mr.  Sutherland 
(their  schoolmaster)  having  returned  to  England  from  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  on  this  it  must  be  remarked,  that  having  (in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce)  recapitulated  the  professions  of  the  Institution,  and  offered  to 
prove  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  carried  into  effect  for  eight  years, 
the  Directors  made  an  exertion,  and  sent  Mr.  Sutherland  to  Sierra 
Leone,  with  a salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  moment  I 
heard  of  his  appointment,  I predicted  (in  my  postscript)  that  it  would 
not  continue  long,  for,  until  delusion  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  Institution,  so  much  would  not  be  spared  from  popularity 
publications:  and,  as  I foretold,  it  happened.  This  first  and  solitary 
instance,  of  their  having  conferred  any  benefit  on  Africa,  lasted  but 
for  a few  months:  Mr.  Sutherland  was  called  home,  and  the  Directors 
satisfied  themselves  with  mentioning  the  extensive  system  of  education 
adopted  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  lamenting  that  their  own 
funds  were  insufficient  for  such  purposes,  and  with  instituting  a small 
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school  for  females,  to  the  mistress  of  which  they  pay  one  guinea  per 
week;  which  includes  and  concludes  the  entire  of  their  bounty  and  ex- 
ertions for  the  civilization  of  Africa. 

" The  llth  Report  publishes  part  of  Captain  Curran’s  letters,  de- 
tailing the  merciless  manner  in  which  the  SlaveTradc  is  carried  on  from 
Madagascar;  and  the  following  extract  from  the  log-book  of  St.  Elo- 
nore  (a  French  vessel  which  he  had  captured)  is  given  : ‘ Fresh  breezes 
and  squally — at  4,  the  sea  rising,  put  on  the  batches — A.  M.  more  mo- 
derate, took  otf  the  hatches,  found  four  slaves  dead,  being  suffocated 
for  want  of  air.’  It  is  above  two  years  since  I had  given  a similar  state- 
ment ; I represented  the  sad  struggle  of  imprisoned  breath  on  board  the 
Spanish  schooners,  where  the  helpless  slaves,  battened  down  in  a con- 
tracted hold,  without  space  to  extend  their  frame,  expired  1 but  I might 
as  well  have  described  the  effect  of  a Surocco  wind,  which  they  felt 
not ; yet  the  professed  philanthropists,  I expected  to  have  interested 
by  such  a description,  were  the  very  personages  who  had  promised  to 
repair  the  wrongs  of  Africa,  and  pledged  themselves  to  regenerate  and 
civilize  that  Continent. 

“ The  Directors,  alluding  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ‘ Java  Benevo- 
lent Institution,’  remark — ‘ that  the  manner  in  which  its  humane 
founders  speak  of  the  labours  of  this  Society,  affords  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  calumnies  of  late  so  plentifully  heaped  on  it  in  this  coun- 
try.’ Surely  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  distant  Associations  should  be  de- 
ceived by  the  reports  of  this  Institution,  when  the  first  men  in  England 
are  immersed  in  the  same  delusion.  It  is  only  those  who  have  attended 
to  their  professions  here,  and  read  their  Reports,  on  the  spot  where  they 
declare  their  performance  to  exist,  that  can  the  truth  unfold ; for  who, 
stationary  in  England,  on  looking  over  their  list  of  most  respectable 
subscribers,  would  hesitate  in  believing  the  Institution,  when  their 
Reports  assert  the  wonders  they  had  effected,  in  the  improvement  and 
civilization  of  Africa,  though  no  specimen  of  the  labours  of  this  So- 
ciety can  be  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  part  of  that  Continent;  and,  when 
the  thunder  of  their  Vatican  is  levelled  against  the  supplicant  for  inves- 
tigation, the  progress  of  truth  must  be  slow,  and  the  task  Herculean, 
to  make  generally  known  what  they  most  sedulously  determine  to  con- 
ceal. 

" The  consummate  cunning  practised  in  compiling  these  Reports  is 
unparalleled;  every  circumstance,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  con- 
cerning Africa,  from  whence  benefit  to  that  Continent  could  possibly 
arise,  is  introduced  in  such  a manner,  as  to  insinuate  it  was  conferred 
by,  or  had  originated  with  the  Institution;  but  when  they  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  none  of  their  professions  and  promises  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  they  console  themselves  with  declaring,  it  is  be- 
cause their  means  are  not  equal  to  their  wishes : under  this  pretext,  in 
1816-17,  they  sent  forth  a petition  for  eleemosynary  donations,  begin- 
ning—’ African  Institution,  established  in  1807 — Patron  and  President, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;’  then  they  state  all  they 
had  intended  to  have  done,  and  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  a British 
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public,  * not  to  suffer  the  work  to  be  retarded  for  want  of  funds;  that 
they  have  only  to  make  their  wants  known  ; that  individuals  in  every 
district  will  solicit  subscriptions,  and  remit  the  amount  collected  to  the 
treasurer.*  In  conclusion,  they  state — ‘ By  such  a system  of  co-ope- 
ration, some  compensation  may  at  length  be  made  to  Africa,  for  the 
enormous  wrongs  she  has  sustained  from  the  Slave  Trade,  through  a 
course  of  ages,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  African  Institution 
will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  those  great 
objects  detailed  in  the  first  Report — objects  ultimately  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  millions,  but  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  consi- 
derable pecuniary  assistance.’ 

“ Thus,  after  ten  years  profession  of  all  they  had  done,  were  doing, 
and  would  do,  we  find  them  soliciting  subscriptions  to  carry  their  first 
promises  into  effect,  which  they  say  have  been  retarded  for  want  of 
pecuniary  funds : this  was  the  constant  cry  of  the  Old  Company,  who 
collected  -f 400,000  in  the  same  way,  and,  after  similar  protestations, 
never  carried  into  effect  one  beneficial  project  for  Africa.  Now  we 
shall  examine  the  funds  they  have  received,  as  acknowledged  in  their 
own  accounts : by  subscriptions,  jH,3t3 ; annual  fund  last  reported, 
sCfi48  1 Is.  I will  suppose  it  only  -ftiOO  a year,  as  some  years  may 
have  been  less  than  others,  though  some  may  have  been  more,  and 
that  sum  for  eleven  years  will  amount  to  40,000 ; so  that  we  find  they 
have  had  nearly  J_  14,000  to  carry  those  great  objects,  detailed  in  their 
first  Report,  into  effect;  yet,  by  their  own  confession,  we  perceive 
that  nothing  has  been  done.  Let  the  Directors  only  consider  what  be- 
nefit that^um  might  have  conferred,  the  blessing  it  would  have  be- 
stowed, on  the  untutored  African,  who,  unused  to  human  kindness, 
must  have  supposed  such  benedictions  to  have  arisen  from  an  inter- 
position of  Providence,  as  exceeding  his  idea  of  the  beneficence  of 
man. 

" Let  us  look  to  the  Institution’s  accounts  for  their  expenditure,  and 
we  fmd — the  printing  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Stephen’s  pamphlets 
largely  paid  for;  Tracts  for  the  West  Indies,  ditto;  Translation  of 
Tract  to  convince  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  that  the  Slave  Trade  is 
unjust,  ditto,  ditto:  then,  printing  their  Reports  and  New  Editions, 
an  immense  sum.  Is  not  this  useless  and  ludicrous  ostentation  truly 
reprehensible  I particularly  when  we  find,  by  looking  at  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  that  the  sale  of  all  their  pubiications  amounted  to  only 
.443  12s.  3d.  in  nine  years,  and  when  we  know  that,  even  where  they 
bestow  their  reports,  the  leaves  are  not  severed.  I distinctly  ask  the 
Directors,  can  they  shew  any  thing  tangible,  any  thing  effective,  that 
they  have  done  with  any  part  of  this  .414,000,  which  was  specifically 
contributed  for  the  civilization  of  Africa  1 As  guardians  of  the  public 
fund,  contributed  for  that  particular  purpose,  can  they  be  excused  for 
this  waste  of  it  on  their  popularity  projects,  and  ought  they  not,  in 
strict  justice  and  good  conscience,  to  replace  the  money,  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  objects  for  which  it  was  subscribed  > 

“ I have,  in  former  publications,  shown  those  Reports  to  be  felse, 
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ahd  deluiive  throughout ; and,  with  respect  to  the  West  Indin,  they 
have  been  proved  mischievous  and  libellous;  but  the  object  of  the 
select,  who  lead,  or  rather  mislead,  the  Institution,  is  obvious:  all 
their  publications,  all  their  meetings,  and  all  their  declamation  about 
the  wrongs  of  Africa,  and  the  redress  they  are  administering,  creates 
and  increases  popularity.  I heard  one  of  their  partisans  declare,  there 
never  had  been  an  Institution  that  had  done  so  much  good  since  Chris- 
tianity was  first  preached !” 

To  these  passages.  Dr.  T.  elsewhere  adds,  with  a particularity 
which  only  local  information  could  supply,  but  with  a verisimili- 
tude which  all  will  acknowledge, 

" When  we  read  letters  in  the  Institution  Reports,  said  to  be  from 
African  kings  and  chiefs,  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  abolishing  the  Slave 
Trade,  they  are  only  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  general  system  of 
delusion,  either  entirely  fabricated  by  partisans,  or  perhaps  written 
with  the  consent  of  a wretched  chief,  who  is  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  who  would  approve  of  any  thing  sent  to  him  to  sign,  for  a 
bottle  of  rum  and  a pound  of  tobacco.  Besides,  there  is  fraud  on  the 
face  of  those  publications  : first,  they  are  written  about  the  SlaveTrade 
in  the  Sierra  Leone  River,  which  has  ceased  for  many  years  ; and  next, 
the  style  is  not  African  ; the  Mahometans  always  allude  to  passages  in 
the  Koran,  and  other  worshippers  to  their  obeo-inen,  to  their  fetishes, 
to  their  mother,  or  whatever  they  consider  to  have  a superintending 
care  over  them ; but  these  compositions  in  the  Reports  are  purely 
English,  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  England  to  believe 
that  the  Africans  hold  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  great  estimation.  But  the 
poor  Africans  consider  King  George  as  doing  every  thing,  and  that  alt 
his  subjects  have  free  communication  with  him:  they  will  say,  on  hear- 
ing of  our  seizures  by  sea  and  land,  ‘ Why  does  King  George  want  all 
the  slaves;’  or,  as  a Foulah  king  (who  knew  something  of  our  Aboli- 
tion Act)  said  to  an  Englishman  lately,  * Remember  me  to  King 
George,  and  tell  him,  if  I was  to  make  a law  to  prevent  his  making 
guns,  and  abolishing  the  means  by  which  he  obtains  his  comforts,  he 
would  consider  it  very  unjust;  and  ask  him,  from  me,  why  he  takes 
away  the  mode  by  which  1 have  always  obtained  what  I wanted,  with- 
out providing  some  other  means  by  which  I can  acquire  the  comforts  I 
formerly  did  possess)” 

As  a worthy  conclusion  to  this  statement,  we  may  cite  two  para- 
graphs, in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  T.  refer*,  in  proper  language,  to 
those  disgraceful  scenes  with  which  the  British  metropolis  is 
annually  annoyed,  the  “ tavern  meetings,"  which  form  part  of  the 
engines  of  the  system  of  delusion,  and  at  which  a certain  circle 
assemble  to  offer  incense  to  each  other,  with  a grossnesa  of  flattery 
which  a modeat  man  would  fly  from,  and  a gentleman  resent ; but 
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which  it  received  with  smiles  and  thanks,  by  persons  who,  by  thi* 
means  alone,  are  rescued  from  insignificance,  and  who  find,  in  the 
fame  of  superior  philanthropy,  one  sufficient  motive,  where  others 
are  wanting,  for  the  degree  of  exertion  required.  Dr.  T.  also  taket 
notice  of  that  decline  of  influence  of  the  African  Institution  to 
which  we  have  formerly  adverted,  and  which  Mr.  Stephen  has  so 
angrily  confessed* 

Since  I have  made  the  true  state  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  real  object 
of  the  select , fully  known,  the  public  departments  have  yielded  less  to  ihe 
influence  of  this  party,  and,  in  proportion  as  that  has  diminished,  exer- 
tions towards  civilization  have  increased:  Governor  Macarthy  is  actively 
attentive  to  improvements  of  every  sort ; cultivation,  education,  religion, 
and  morals,  have  been  progressive;  the  settlers  now  feel  a confidence  in 
Government,  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  face  of  the  Colony  is 
changed;  farms  have  been  made  compact,  stone  buildings  erected,  and 
the  inhabitants  conciliated ; but  the  Institution,  in  going  over  the  whole 
plan  they  devised,  on  their  establishment  in  1807,  cannot  now  point  out 
any  one  benefit  then  proposed,  which  they  have  ever  carried  into  effect. 
Every  person,  not  blinded  by  the  influence  of  this  party,  must  perceive 
that  the  attainment  of  popularity  has  ever  been,  and  is,  the  leading  ob- 
ject; profit  has  been  very  great  to  some,  and  patronage  very  extensive  to 
others;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  all  this  grew  out  of  the  undeter- 
mined state  of  the  abolition  ; that  it  never  could  have  arrived  at  the  height 
to  which  it  has  advanced,  had  an  universal  abolition  been  effected  at  once, 
and  that  the  influence  and  power  deri\ed  from  its  unsettled  state  would 
diminish  when  that  desirable  object  was  accomplished,  no  one,  who  shall 
seriously  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  and  conduct  related, 
will  believe  that  the  civilization  of  Africa  was  the  goal  to  which  they  bent 
their  course,  or  disbelieve  that  it  was  only  employed  as  the  best  means  to 
extend  and  strengthen  their  real  object. 

41  As  Mr.  Wilberfurce  has  appeared,  ineffectually,  for  thirty  yean,  to 
lead  in  all  matters  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  Africa,  he  must  be  now  sa- 
tisfied the  undertaking  was  too  great  for  him  to  manage,  or  the  world  will 
be  convinced  his  zeal  in  the  cause  was  not  sincere;  1 wish  his  want  of  suc- 
cess should  appear  to  arise  from  inability  to  accomplish,  rather  than  from 
a design  to  retard  ; he  will  ever  meet  resolutions  of  thanks  from  societies, 
claps  of  applause  at  tavern  meetings,  and  cheerings  of  approbation  ia  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  we  must  look  for  truth  to  the  historian.” 

II.  As  the  history  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  relation  to  African 
slavery,  mixes  itself  with  that  of  the  African  Institution,  so  does 
that  of  the  personage  next  on  the  list,  (Mr.  Brougham,}  with  the 

• See  the  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Trial,  the  king*.  Hatchard,  Colonial 
Journal,  No.  VI,  and  the  Review  of  Mr.  Stephen'a  Printed  Speech,  Colonel 
Journal,  No  \]ll. 
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hmtory  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  remarkable  efforts  on  the 
same  question.  Inbringiug  into  one  grotesque  assemblage  the  figures 
and  books  so  diversified  and  ill  assorted,  as  Messrs.  W i I berforce, 
Brougham,  and  Zachariah  Macauley — the  Reports,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  the  Christian  Observer.  Dr.  T.,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
•truck,  as  every  one  else  is  struck,  (and  as  has  before  contributed 
to  our  amusement),  with  the  party-coloured  appearance  of  th* 
groupe : — • 

" Highly  distinguished  personages,  taken  in  as  sleeping  partners,  and 
others  not  so  distinguished,  who,  as  sedulous  partisans,  were  anxious 
to  nestle  under  the  fostering  wing  of  modern  sanctity,  together  with  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  ex-ministers  and  ministers,  government  mea 
and  opposition  men,  high  churchmen  and  no  churchmen,  saints  and 
tinners.” 

Mr.  Brougham  is  first  made  to  figure  at  a labourer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  that  honourable  publication,  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, has  all  British  interests,  and  all  human  liberty,  so  much  at 
heart  I 

“ But  their  own  publications,  and  the  requisition  of  minor  prints,  were 
not  sufficient  to  propagate  their  fame  ; it  became  essential,  to  secure  the 
aura  populuris,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  should  be  engaged  to  blazon 
their  perfections,  and  publish  their  exploits.  This  important  task  (general 
consent  allows)  was  boldly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Brougham,  one  of  their 
principal  Directors : the  Editor  of  that  periodical  work  forgot  the  warning 
voice  of  our  great  modern  poet : — 

“ ‘ Beware  ! lest  blundering  Brougham  destroy  the  sate.* 

*■  Or,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have  suffered  so  many  of  liis  pa^es  to  have 
been  sullied  by  echoing  (he  falsehood  and  delusion  couuined  in  line  Re- 
ports of  the  African  Institution. 

, " hi  the  15th  volume,  page  *86,  of  the  Review,  the  first  three  Reporta  - 
are  commented  on  in  a style  of  unbounded  praise;  it  is  repeated  from  the 
first  Report : * The  Sierra  Leone  Company  convinced  Africa  tliat  good 
faith  and  benevolence  may  really  lie  under  a white  complexion when, 
in  truth,  the  natives  held  the  Company  less  trust-worthy  than  the  masters 
of  slave-strips  and  factories ; they  proved  their  detestation,  by  attacking 
them,  by  assisting  the  settlers  in  several  insurrections  against  faithlcssncjp 
and  oppression,  and  by  protecting  those  persons  who  had  abandoned  their 
.service. 

“ The  reviewer  (still  echoing  the  Reports)  declares,  ‘ that  the  Associa- 
tion would  civilise  and  overspread  Africa  with  comforts  and  happiness, 
diffuse  knowledge  ami  the  arts  of  civilised  society,  excite  industry  and 
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agricultural  improvement,  make  her  a commercial  country,  impart  all 
their  discoveries  respecting  her  physical  powers  anil  productions,  and  en- 
rich England  by  the  trade  of  an  immense  continent,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  of  people;  that  Sierra  Leone  produced  wonderful 
hemp,  and  bark,  and  castor  oil ; that  the  cotton  seed  which  the  Institution 
had  sent  there  was  growing  and  thriving  exceedingly ; and  that  they  were 
establishing  schools  for  Sousos  and  Arabic.’  We  find  all  this  falsehood 
and  delusion  (which  the  Institution  itself  does  not  now  uphold)  detailed 
and  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the  authority  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review — ‘ fteparabilis  adsonat  echo  t 
" In  the  1 6th  volume,  page  4D0,  of  the  same  Review,  the  fourth  Report 
of  the  Institution  is  taken  up ; and  we  are  told,  by  the  reviewer,  ‘ how  cap- 
tivating it  is  to  the  friends  of  humanity  to  behold  the  comfort  and  civility 
diffused  by  the  Institution  over  a vast  portion  of  the  species,  whose  happi- 
ness lias  been  the  sport  and  spoil  of  the  vices  of  their  enlightened  neigh- 
bours though  the  Report  itself  states,  ‘ that  the  Directors  were  sanguine 
in  hoping  that,  ere  this  time,  something  effectual  would  have  been  done  to 
limit  the  range  of  this  destructive  traffic,  which  has  hitherto  impelled  the 
success  of  every  attempt  to  do  good  to  Africa,  but  thii  expectation  has  not 
been  realized.’  Here  we  have  their  own  declaration,  that  nothing  had 
been  done ; and,  immediately  after,  the  reviewing  Director  asserts,  * that 
if  the  cession  of  Bissao  could  be  procured  from  Portugal,  there  would  be 
■ coast  of  six  hundred  miles  free  from  the  Slave  Trade,  and  under  British 
Influence.’  The  reviewer  here  displays  his  usual  knowledge  of  Africa, 
for  the  cession  of  Bissao  could  not  extend  British  influence  ten  miles  be- 
yond the  island,  nor  would  it  prevent  the  Portuguese  or  Spaniards  from 
trading  for  slaves,  from  Cape  de  Verd  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  coast,  at 
they  claim  a right  to  trade,  and  would  trade  equally,  whether  we  had 
Bissao  or  not.  He  evinces,  in  the  same  style,  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
by  stating,  that  • the  captors  of  every  vessel  condemned  for  slave-trading 
are  entitled,  by  the  Abolition  Act,  to  a bounty  of  ^40  for  every  Negro 
man  taken,  ,£30  for  every  woman,  and  .£10  for  every  child  ; and  if  a 
slave-ship  is  condemned,  however  erroneously,  the  captors  share  the  head- 
money  immediately,  and  retain  it,  although  the  sentence  should  be  re- 
versed, and  the  vessel  restored.’  The  Institution  first  deceived  the  navy 
by  an  incorrect  statement  of  rewards,  which  the  law  did  not  authorize, 
as  they  induced  the  navy  to  believe  that  every  vessel  seized  in  the  Slava 
Trade  would  be  considered  as  prize  of  war ; then  they  acquiesce  in  having 
the  navy  deprived  of  the  sum  whicli  the  law  did  really  allow,  as  a remu- 
neration for  their  services,  and  the  reviewer  gives  extensive  circulation  and 
authority  to  all  this  wilful  deception,  or  incorrigible  ignorance.  I shall 
only  remark,  in  the  reviewer’s  words,  when  rebuking  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell  for  bis  delusive  statement  about  Mungo  Park : * We  should  not 
mention  this,  but  for  the  evil  effect  which  such  publications  are  calculated 
to  produce.’ 

" In  vol.  18th  we  find  the  review  of  the  fifth  Report,  and  on  this  the 
t ae viewer  declares,  ‘ it  is  to  the  unwearied  industry  of  the  African  Imtitw- 
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Bon  w*  mint  look  to  the  detection  of  the  Illicit  practice  of  dare  trader*; 
and  again,  he  says,  * the  illicit  trade  in  slaves  is  extremely  extensive.’ 
Now,  as  we  know  the  detections  have  been  very  few,  the  industry  used 
could  not  have  been  very  great,  or  the  illicit  practices  have  been  very  con* 
fined.  The  reviewer  proceeds:  ‘ if  Bissao  was  ceded  to  England,  three 
thousand  miles  of  coast  would  be  cleared  of  slave  traders;’  and,  in  conti* 
nuation,  he  says,  ‘ the  talents,  eloquence,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wil* 
berforce  have  effected  every  good  against  the  enmity  of  ministers,  the  dia» 
countenance  of  courts,  and  the  repugnance  of  princes : the  Institution 
roust  be  looked  to  for  every  thing  beneficial  to  Africa;  from  its  great  zeal 
and  ability,  every  happiness  will  he  accomplished ; they  are  promoting 
agriculture,  sending  plants  and  seeds,  and  the  sun-flower  of  Bengal  is 
thriving  wondeifully  at  Sierra  Leone.’  Thus  the  ministers,  the  law,  and 
the  royal  family,  are  reviled,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  Institution  are 
extolled  for  conferring  every  beneficial  acton  Africa,  though  it  is  acknow* 
ledged,  by  the  Institution,  that  nothing  has  been  done,  and  we  know  that 
neither  agriculture,  seeds,  plants,  nor  sun-flower,  in  any  state,  cau  be  found 
at  Sierra  Leone. 

’’  There  is  one  amusing  incident  in  this  Review:  the  Institution,  a* 
usual,  attributing  every  project  concerning  Africa  to  themselvet,  stated,  in 
their  Report,  that  the  Have  Felony  Act  had  originated  with  them;  but 
Mr.  Brougham,  not  satisfied  with  his  share  of  praise  as  a Director  for  thi* 
wonderful  work,  demands  the  whole,  gives  accurate  dates  to  prove  the 
entire  merit  of  this  act  to  be  his  own,  and  manifests  a determination  * to 
wear  his  honours  in  their  newest  dress.’  We  allow  his  claim,  and  shall 
hereafter  bestow  on  him  the  applause  he  justly  deserve I. 

“ in  the  20th  vol.  page  59,  we  find  the  sixth  Report  reviewed,  and,  foe 
the  thitd  time,  the  cession  of  Bissao  is  reiterated:  ’ if  that  island  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  Slave  Trade  would  be  destroyed  north  of  th« 
Equator,  but  the  natives  smuggle  over  Negroes  to  that  island  by  canoes.* 

J have  already  shown  that  the  cession  of  Bissao  would  only  affect  the 
Slave  Trade  to  the  extent  of  that  trade  in  the  island  ; and  as  for  smuggling 
in  canoes,  there  could  be  no  such  practice;  the  island  is  so  near  the  con* 
tinent,  and  the  water  so  shallow,  that  at  times  it  can  !>e  waded  across; 
and  the  Bigubas,  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  isles,  are  so  savage,  that  if  any 
canoes  came  up  the  coast,  they  would  seize  them  and  their  cargoes.  But 
the  cause  of  this  great  anxiety  about  the  cession  of  Bissao,  and  the  c.\ag* 
gerations  about  its  importance,  must  be  observed  ; first,  the  possession  of 
that  little  insignificant  island  is  to  clear  the  coast  from  slave-traders  for  six 
hundred  miles,  next  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  then  for  three 
thousand  miles;  and,  lastly,  by  obtaining  this  magical  spot,  we  are  to  de* 
«tro_v  the  Slave  Trade  to  the  Equator,  when,  in  truth,  its  only  value  must 
be  confined  to  forming  a new  market  for  Mr.  Macauley’s  trade;  and  foe 
this,  these  patriotic  economists  laboured  to  induce  Government  to  purchase 
the  island  at  an  enormous  price : their  interested  speculations  are  as  con- 
spicuous as  their  popularity  projects ! 

'*  The  reviewer  then  extol*  the  survey  of  the  coast,  which  was  deter- 
mined on,  that  appointments  might  be  secured  for  two  principal  partiaaea 
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of  the  select,  and  cost  the  nation  .£10,000,  when  more  correct  Inftcmi- 
tiort  might  have  been  obtained  in  London,  without  trouble  or  expense. 
The  Review  concludes : * knowledge  in  science,  improvement  in  morals, 
and  the  finer  feelings  of  benevolence,  have  been  so  generally  diffused, 
that  the  injustice,  barbarity,  and  inhumanity  of  the  Slave  Trade  is  obvious 
in  Africa,  and  many  articles  introduced  by  the  Institution,  as  indigo, 
cotton,  hemp,  tcc.  tec.  have  been  most  successfully  cultivated  at  Sierra 
Leone.’  Surely,  it  is  highly  disgraceful  to  trumpet  this  false  hood  and  de- 
lusion through  the  nation,  and  mu3t  materially  injure  the  reputatioa  of 
the  Review. 

" In  the  20th  vol.  page  462,  the  seventh  Report  is  reviewed  ; and  it  it 
there  stated,  ‘ That  the  Institution  rest  only  for  a season  to  urge  the  de- 
mand, upon  the  appropriate  ground  of  justice  and  strict  right,  to  insist  on 
Portugal  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a 
motion  to  ascertain  what  steps  Government  had  taken  with  Portugal ; but 
Lord  Castlereagh  requested  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  withdraw  it,  as  a ne- 
gotiation was  pending,  and  accordingly  it  was  withdrawn.’  Yet  the 
trade  has  continued  and  increased  for  five  years,  and  the  Institution  have 
taken  no  decided  step  * on  this  appropriate  ground  of  justice  and  strict 
right,’  nor  has  Mr.  Wilberforce  done  any  thing,  except  making  his  an- 
nual motion  to  the  same  effect.  The  reviewer,  after  this,  asserts,  ‘ that 
the  Royal  Family,  with  only  one  exception,  supported  the  Slave  Trade; 
and  that  the  prince,  the  minister,  and  nearly  the  whole  cabinet,  were 
determined  enemies  to  the  abolition.’  The  Institution  avow  they  do  not 
interfere  with  politics;  yet,  in  this  treacherous  mode,  they  allow  their 
partisans  to  use  them,  as  powerful  instruments,  to  render  unpopular  the 
prince,  the  royal  family,  the  ministers,  and  to  lessen  public  respect  for 
our  courts  of  justice.  From  what  infatuation  this  double  game  is  suffered 
to  continue,  1 cannot  divine,  but  am  satisfied,  there  is  littleness  in  the  po- 
licy, and  mischief  in  the  politics. 

“ In  the  23d  vol.  p.  143,  we  are  told,  ‘ that  the  exertions  of  the  In- 
stitution have  cleared  an  extent  of  coast,  above  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles,  from  the  detestable  traffic  in  slaves;  that  they  had  estab- 
lished in  its  place  a flourishing  trade  of  the  iinocrut  productions  of  the 
land,  and  had  carried  its  lustful  exportations  to  the  considerable  amount 
Of  above  half  a million  sterling  annually;  that  they  had  settled  a thriv  ing 
Colony  on  the  abolition  principles ; and  that  the  intercourse  with  the 
natives  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  their 
condition ; that  peaceful  arts  had  begun  to  succeed  the  constant  un- 
wearied scenes  of  war,  pillage,  and  massacre,  of  which  the  Slave  Trade 
had  rendered  it  the  vast  theatre  ; and  that  a manifest  change  had  com- 
menced, in  the  habits  and  lot  of  the  native  tribe  along  their  extensive 
coast.’  I have  already  given  full  statements,  and  offered  proof  to  de- 
monstrate that  there  was  not  a scintillation  of  truth  in  their  representa- 
tions ; but  this  exaggeration  is  so  extreme,  that  the  falsehood  is  more 
conspicuous.  When  nothing  has  been  done  nor  attempted  by  the  Insti- 
tution, to  better  the  cbndition  of  Africa  or  its  inhabitants,  to  declare 
publicly  that  die  Institution  have  cleared  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
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African  coast  from  the  Slave  Trade,  arid  established  a flourishing  trade 
worth  half  a million  a year,  Ac.  Ac.  is  such  a preposterous  deviation 
from  truth,  as  must  lessen  every  person’s  respect  for  the  Review.  The 
reviewer’s  double  object  is  manifest;  from  the  commencement,  he 
labours  incessantly  to  give  popularity  to  the  Institution,  for  efforts  nevet 
made,  and  to  withhold  from  Government  the  praise  deserved,  for  • 
aealous  interference  to  serve  the  abolition ; then  he  graciously  repays 
the  most  indulgent  accommodation  from  ministers  to  the  Institution,  and 
their  unremitted  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Africa,  with  unjustifiable 
detraction,  and  unwarrantable  misrepresentation. 

“ The  SSth  voL  contains  a high  eulogium  on  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  letter 
(in  bad  French)  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  to  induce  France  to  abolish  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  does  not  mention  that  this  piece  of  ridiculous  vanity, 
cost  the  Institution  Fund  above  £250.  However,  it  might  have  passed 
Off,  and  been  considered  only  the  insanity  of  an  individual ; but  when 
dispersed  with  the  sanction  of  such  names  as  are  enrolled  in  the  Institu- 
tion, it  approaches  to  national  ostentation. 

**  In  the  2jth  vol.  the  reviewer  gives  a most  laboured  panegyric  on 
Mr.  Stephen  and  his  pamphlet,  for  the  general  registry  of  slaves,  and 
drags  in  a note  at  the  end  for  the  purpose  of  praising  Mr.  Macauley  : 
* To  the  distinguished  merit  of  this  gentleman,  they  had  frequently 
borne  testimony,  but  it  was  particularly  called  for  at  the  time  he  was 
so  severely  attacked.'  This  might  have  been  a grateful  return  from 
Mr.  Brougham  to  Mr.  Macauley,  who  was  navy  and  army  agent  for  the 
Captors  of  slave-vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  many  cases  of 
appeal  in  the  Cockpit;  but  really  it  reduces  the  Review  considerably, 
to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  panegyric,  for  private  and  party  purposes,  at 
unmerited,  as  irrevelant,  and  as  disgusting,  as  inapplicable.  The  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  profess  to  detect  imposition,  and  to  diffuse  accurate 
information  ; but  here,  in  administering  to  the  light  of  party,  they  hav* 
exhausted  the  lamp  of  truth  ! 

" I must  examine  the  next  great  wheel  on  which  the  party  roll  to 
popularity — their  periodical  motions  in  the  Houseof  Commons.  These 
are  of  pre-eminent  importance ; abolition  is  the  instrument  the  Puritan* 
have  played  on  for  thirty  years,  and  in  truth,  it  never  can  be  out  of  tune 
with  this  benevolent  nation.  I shall  take  the  last  exhibition  as  a speci- 
men, by  which  the  true  object  of  display  may  be  estimated.  Mr.  WU- 
berforce,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1817,  (as  reported  in  The  Times  news- 
paper,) moved  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness would  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  induce  our  allies  to  agree  in 
totally  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade ; and  said,  * that  at  the  time  we  were 
exerting  every  means  of  improving  that  part  of  Africa  we  had  desolated, 
the  Spaniards  had  left  every  other  port,  and  selected  that  spot  for  their 
ravages,  even  where  we  had  prevailed  on  chieftains  to  contribute  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  their  people,  and  in  procuring  those  com- 
forts, which  were  beginning  to  be  to  them,  as  to  us,  necessaries  anile.’ 
Wow  I ask,  what  particular  part  we  were  imprcriing,  what  particularpart 
trad  We  desolated,  what  particular  pot*  had  the  Spaniards  left,  what  pat- 
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tieular  spot  had  they  selected,  and  what  particular  chieftains  had  w»  pr#-\ 
vailed  on  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  people)  We  used  to  tndu 
from  Cape  de  Vcrd  to  Loando ; the  Spaniards  do  the  same ; and  as  for 
prevailing  on  the  chieftains  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  people,  and 
to  procure  the  comforts  which  were  beginning  to  become  necessaries  of 
Hfe,  it  is  all  delusion.  Mr.  Wilberforce  or  his  party,  never  lave  done  any 
thing  to  conciliate  the  chiefs,  nor  could  they  induce  them  to  do  any  things 
but  least  of  all,  to  relinquish  the  Slave  Trade,  for  they  would  instantly 
conclude,  Mr.  Wilberforce  only  wanted  to  monopolize  it  for  himself  and 
friends. 

Then  he  states,  that  the  Spaniards  carry  away  from  the  West  Coast, 
twenty-five  thousand  slaves  annually,  when  he  might  have  more  truly  said 
one  hundred  thousand  ; and  gives  an  instance  of  their  cruel  treatment  from 
Captain  Fisher’s  despatch,  (then  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  St.  Antonio,  of  two  hundred  tons,  had 
nearly  six  hundred  slaves,  and  amongst  them  was  found  a human  carcass 
almost  putrid.  This  was  wretchedness  ; but  had  he  not  abundant  cases 
of  much  greater  misery,  that  might  have  chilled  with  horror,  or  animated 
to  euthusiasm,  a British  Senate,  to  resolve  and  end  this  diabolical  traffic  f 
No ; year  after  year,  he  continues  the  same  dull  round,  and  assures  us, 

* there  is  a prospect  of  introducing  civilization,  civil  order,  happiness,  and 
improvement,  into  Africa,  and  repairing  the  evils  we  had  inflicted  on  that 
unhappy  region ; the  success  of  their  (his  party)  exertions  has  been  conspi- 
cuous, and  excited  his  surprise  more,  that  it  had  been  so  great,  than  that  it 
was  not  greater.’  Thus  he  repeats,  and  repeats  publicly,  the  same  imposi- 
tion ; for  none  of  their  exertions  are  conspicuous,  and,  instead  of  what  they 
have  done  exciting  surprise,  it  is  most  surprising  to  conceive,  that  they  have 
sot  done  any  thing  to  surprise. 

" The  difference  between  our  assertion  is  tbis— they  speak  from  inter- 
csted  evidence,  and  fabricated  documents,  sanctioned  in  their  Conclave 
on  the  veracity  of  which  they  will  sutfer  no  investigation ; 1 have  always 
made  my  statements,  from  my  own  actual  observation,  or  from  documents 
and  persons  I have  offered  to  bring  forward,  and  confirm  assertion  by 
proof ; 1 ask  for  impartial  and  open  inquiry  to  establish  every  word  1 have 
uttered,  and  every  line  1 have  written:  they  say,  * we  have  secretly  inves- 
tigated, and  are  satisfied ; we  arc  ourselves  above  suspicion,  and  we  will 
not  allow  an  opportunity  of  detection ;’  then  console  themselves,  that  they 
must  be  credited,  and  appear  ‘ lotus  teres  atgue  rolunilus;'  but  ‘ was 
unto  them  that  are  perfect  ia  their  own  sight.’  ” 

A second  display  of  Mr.  Brougham's  talents  and  principles, 
as  a reviewer,  soon  after  occurs 

” it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  more  instances  to  show  that  these  constant 
parliamentary  exhibitions  were  intended  only  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  as 
king  and  unremitted  practice  has  made  it  easily  credited  ; but  to  witnra 
these  modern  Puritan  upholding  and  protecting  tbetr  partisans  ta  the  ms* 
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flagitious  system  of  conduct,  turning  crime  into  commendation,  and 
plunder  into  property,  almost  surpasses  credibility.  The  little  art*  re- 
•orted  to,  by  those  prominent  personages,  to  traduce,  slander,  and  discredit, 
every  one  who  should  dare  to  detect  their  imposition,  and  divulge  the 
truth,  proves  how  low  human  nature  will  descend  to  uphold  worldly  ex- 
altation, however  attained ; but  nothing  can  establish  their  total  disregard 
of  the  cause  they  projest  to  plead,  more  evidently  than  their  distorting, 
disregarding,  or  depreciating  every  beneficial  exertion  for  Africa,  unless 
the  effort  could  be  made  appear  to  have  arisen  mediately  or  immediately 
from  themselves,  lest  an  atom  of  popularity  should  be  lost,  or  any  person 
supposed  to  act,  in  any  matter  relating  to  Africa,  except  from  their  sug- 
gestion, or  under  their  direction.  A very  few  instances  will  amply  illus- 
trate this  system  of  conduct. 

“ Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Slave  Felony  Act  came  to 
the  Colony ; and  Governor  Maxwell  (without  informing  nte  he  had  ever 
received  it),  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  Isles  de  Loss,  seized  on  Messrs. 
Samo  and  Hickson,  and  had  them  brought  for  trial  to  Sierra  Leone,  as 
having  violated  this  Act.  When  I had  understood  their  case,  from  the  trial, 
I explained  to  Governor  Maxwell  (as  I before  stated)  the  unfortunate  si- 
tuation in  which  he  had  involved  the  court;  that  the  sentence  directed  by 
the  31st  of  the  King,  chap.  23,  could  not  be  pronounced  on  those  men  ; 
yet,  if  liberated,  they  would  ruin  him,  become  more  active  in  tlse  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  influence  we  were  establishing  over  tlse  native  chieftains 
must  be  completely  frustrated ; at  the  same  time,  I suggested  the  best 
mode  I could  to  save  the  Governor  from  the  consequences  of  so  rash  an 
act,  to  assist  the  abolition,  and  increase  our  influence  in  Africa ; I with- 
held all  disclosure  as  to  the  deficiency  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  advised  the 
‘Governor  to  induce  the  kings,  chieftains,  anil  white  settlers,  at  and  about 
the  Rio  Pongus,  to  petition  for  Samo's  pardon,  and  to  promise  they  would 
abandon  the  Slave  Trade  on  its  being  granted.  The  plan  was  well  exe- 
cuted ; petitions  from  the  principal  kings,  chieftains,  and  traders,  came 
to  the  Governor  in  abundance ; Samo  was  pardoned,  and  the  defect  in  the 
Act  concealed. 

**  A Report  of  these  Trials  was  published  in  England,  I know  not 
when,  for  1 was  not  in  England,  or  by  whom,  but  avowedly  from  notes 
furnished  by  an  unprofessional  gentleman,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion, but  without  knowledge  of  law,  and  unacquainted  with  the  pleadings 
■and  practice  of  criminal  courts  ; yet  Mr.  Brougham  (as  I am  most  cre- 
dibly informed)  instantly  took  up  those  trials,  (when  every  professional 
person  must  know,  that  such  anonymous  publications  of  trials  are  never 
attended  to,  or  considered  of  the  slightest  authority,)  and  commeuted 
largely  on  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  principally,  I suppose,  be- 
cause they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  about  what  he  calls  his 
'Act,  and  not  a little  gratified  with  an  opportunity  of  depreciating  Dr. 
Thorpe. 

" I had  heard  of  the  Review  some  time  since,  but  never  read  the 
Trials,  nor  compared  the  Review  with  them  until  within  a few  months ; 
tad,  except,  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  this  party,  I never  should  have 
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qonsidered  it  worthy  of  notice : however,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  valuable. 
The  reviewer  conceived  there  was  a strong  prepossession  against  Slave 
traders  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  the  court  should  have  leaned  against  such 
a bias.  The  reverse  was  a true  state  of  the  Colony.  When  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  enrich  themselves  by  a trade,  which  the  law  only  has  pre- 
vented their  continuing,  they  will  neither  despise  the  traffic,  nor  revile  the 
trader.  The  general  feeling  at  the  trials  was  in  unison  with  this  sentiment, 
and  the  court  was  so  unfortunately  circumstanced,  (hat  even  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade  were  on  the  grand  jury,  and  tht 
foreman  of  the  petty  jury  had  been  an  established  master  of  a slave- 
ship. 

“The  reviewer  continues  his  attack  by  a quotation  from  the  judge's 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  ; * that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  carrying  his 
purity  of  principle  and  consistent  integrity  into  place  and  power,  effected 
the  abolition  by  the  assistance  of  Government.’  The  reviewer  acknow- 
ledges ‘ it  was  proper  for  the  judge  to  explain  the  law  and  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded,’  which  naturally  involved  some  allusion  to  the 
Abolition  Act ; and  if  it  was  wrong,  in  the  slightest  possible  way,  to  pay  a 
just  tribute  to  the  purity  and  consistency  of  its  departed  author,  I plead 
guilty ; but,  with  all  due  deference  to  this  accomplished  lawyer,  politician, 
and  reviewer,  1 ought  not  to  lave  avoided  making  that  allusion  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  abolition  was  effected,  because  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
press on  the  juries,  that  the  abolition  had  been  taken  up  by  the  King’s 
Ministers,  and  carried  by  the  assistance  of  Government.  To  excite  atten- 
tion and  increase  respect  with  Africans,  they  must  be  impressed  with  a con- 
viction that  the  matter  laid  before  them  comes  from  the  King  of  England, 
or  it  will  have  little  weight. 

" The  reviewer,  having  himself  no  conception  of  respect  for  royalty, 
does  not  comprehend  how  others  should  be  animated  with  those  feelings; 
and,  not  a little  piqued  that  the  judge  did  not  (at  the  sacrifice  of  truth) 
attribute  every  benefit  bestowed  on  Africa  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  supports  his  objection  to  that  passage  in  the  charge,  with 
a hackneyed  dictum  of  a corrupt  judge — * a popular  judge  is  a hateful 
thing as  if  mentioning  Mr.  Fox,  in  a Colony  of  Blacks,  to  whom  his  name 
was  scarcely  known,  and  with  whom  the  abolition  was  unpopular,  could 
by  any  sort  of  combination  have  made  me  popular.  That  popularity 
should  have  been  an  object  with  me  at  Sierra  Leone,  could  only  have 
entered  the  imagination  of  a man,  who  incessantly  pursues  it,  as  the  road 
to  preferment,  without  regard  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

" The  reviewer  next  gives  (in  italics)  a quotation  from  the  acting  Attor- 
ney-General’s speech,  to  evidence  ‘ the  Governor  and  Chief-Justioe  devissd 
a plau  for  obtaining  the  essential  proof  from  the  place  where  these  irregu- 
larities had  been  committed  ;’  and  then  be  says,  * It  is  not  proper  that  the 
very  person  titling  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner,  should  mix  himself  up 
with  the  prosecutor (one  of  his  usual  elegant  expressions).  From  such 
an  observation  from  the  bar,  a judge's  conduct  could  not  be  appreciated  I 
it  was  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  court;  simply  t* 
have  renurkrd  it  was  improper,  would  have  been  an  implied  ackaow- 
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kdgment  it  was  true ; and  to  have  entered  into  a detail,  to  show  it-  was 
riot  the  tact,  would  have  been  highly  incorrect.  The  reporter  gave  what 
speech  he  conceived  proper  for  the  Crown  Lawyer;  1 know  not  that  it 
was  spoken,  or  where  composed ; I am  certain  I never  gave  auy  instruc- 
tions to  the  person  going  to  the  Rio  Pongus,  but  under-stood  they  were 
given  privately,  and  solely  by  the  Governor. 

“ Mr.  Brougham  never  observed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
speaking  of  Cook's  case,  that  Captain  Appleton  was  commander  of  the 
party  that  seized  Cook,  and  his  property,  by  the  Governor’s  order;  that 
Captain  Appleton  had  a large  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  spoil, 
when  sold  at  Sierra  Leone  ; that  Captain  Appleton  sat  as  a judge  on  the 
trial ; and  that  Captain  Appleton  was  the  witness  to  prove  that  Cook, 
when  seized,  had  called  himself  an  Englishman;  yet  Mr.  Brougham  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  remark  on  Captain  Appleton's  various  incon- 
gruous situations  in  Cook’s  case,  or  on  the  impropriety  of  ‘ the  judge  mix- 
ing himself  up  with  the  prosecutor.’  But  his  consistency  and  impartiality, 
on  every  occasion,  must  do  him  honour:  what  fine  materials  to  constitute 
a great  judge  are  to  be  found  in  this  gentleman ; how  pitiable  they  are  not 
noticed ! 

" Mr.  Brougham,  with  all  his  accustomed  confusion,  then  tells  the 
public,  (through  the  Review,)  that  the  evidence  of  Saino’s  being  a British 
subject  was  irregular,  and  illegally  introduced,  as  it  was,  in  truth,  a de- 
fence ; ‘ and  that  lie  was  even  indicted  as  a British  subject  does  not  ap- 
pear;’ evidently  confounding  the  proceedings  on  the  7th  of  April,  when 
the  trial  commenced,  with  what  took  place  on  the  10th,  when  the  prisoner 
was  brought  up  for  judgment. 

“ The  Report  of  the  Trial  (in  page  12)  states,  * That  on  the  7lh  of 
April,  Samo  was  put  to  the  bar,  and,  on  the  indictment  being  read,  Mr. 

M , as  his  counsel,  applied  to  the  court,  to  show  that  the  prisoner 

could  not  be  tried  as  indicted,  for  that  Mr.  Samo  was  a Dutchman.’ 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  objection  was  taken  as  soon  as  the  indictment  was 
read,  with  an  acknowledgment  that  Samo  had  been  indicted  as  a British 
subject ; but  the  evidence  is  not  detailed  in  the  Report,  (I  suppose,)  lie- 
cause  it  would  not  have  been  correct,  as  the  principal  proof  of  Samo's 
nationality  was  derived  from  something  found  among  his  papers.  The 
reviewer  first  imagines  a circumstance  to  have  occurred  at  the  trial  which 
is  not  reported,  and  never  did  occur;  then  deliberately  pronounces  it  to 
have  been  illegal  and  irrelevant.  There  is,  at  least,  a consistency  in  blun- 
dering, about  this  gentleman,  that  must  be  acknowledged.” 

The  succeeding  paragraphs,  in  which,  as  in  the  statement  con- 
cerning Sumo’s  pardon,  Dr.  T.  appears  to  achieve  a triumphant 
vindication  of  himself,  it  would  be  injustice  to  withhold: — 

" It  is  probable  Samo,  w hen  brought  up  on  the  10th,  might  have  gone 
into  irrelevant  matter,  which  would  not  have  been  allowed  in  England, 
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but  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  a Colony  circumstanced  as  Sierra  Leone 
was ; for  let  me  tell  this  learned  reviewer,  that  there  was  not  in  the  Coin; 
a gentleman  regularly  educated  for  any  branch  of  the  law,  though  many 
of  great  worth,  talent,  information,  and  amiable  manners ; so  that  neither 
indictment  nor  declaration  could  be  expected  to  have  been  drawn  with 
strict  legal  precision ; but  I can  venture  to  declare,  in  the  most  solans 
manner,  that  justice  was  neither  delayed  nor  perverted  on  that  account 
A prosecutor  and  a prisoner,  a plaintiff  and  defendant,  often  stated  hit 
case,  called  his  witnesses,  and  made  his  defence ; witnesses  were  seldom 
examined,  but  told  their  story,  and,  if  interrupted,  perhaps  the  truth  was 
lost.  So  circumstanced,  the  Report,  page  32,  makes  the  Judge  to  hare 
said,  * Under  the  strict  rule  of  considering  indictments,  I allow  this  to  be 
faulty,  but  we  cannot  obtain  precision  here.  If  we  attended  to  the  exact- 
ness required  in  England,  it  is  not  the  blessing  of  English  jurisprudence 
we  should  bring  into  Africa,  but  calamity,  from  legal  precision,  for  no  of- 
fender could  be  convicted.’ 

“ I felt  bound  to  listen  to  all  the  prisoner  could  offer,  at  any  time,  and 
laboured,  in  every  possible  way,  to  sift  the  truth,  that  I might  withhold 
judgment,  or  apply  for  pardon,  if  innocence  could  be  discovered,  from 
any  investigation ; besides,  it  was  necessary  to  impress  a large  auditory 
of  Africans  with  the  cool  and  dispassionate  conduct  of  a British  court  in 
dispensing  justice,  not  with  the  strictness  of  forms  and  precision  of  prac- 
tice beneficially  enforced  in  England.  If  Samo  had  been  silenced,  the 
shores  would  have  resounded  with  the  injustice  of  the  court,  the  certainty 
of  his  innocence,  and  the  cruelty  of  not  hearing  his  defence.  If  the  re- 
viewer had  not  been  stultified  by  prejudice,  he  would  have  acknowledged 
the  propriety  of  leaving  nothing  for  complaint,  particularly  on  such  aa 
occasion - 

“ The  reviewer  next  observes,  * It  was  not  proved  that  Samo  had  com- 
mitted any  act  of  slave-trading  in  English  territory.’  This  is  the  only 
just  and  appropriate  remark  in  the  Review  ; and  by  this  Samo  was  saved, 
— saved  by  Mr.  Brougham’s  blunder  in  bringing  a bill  into  Parliament, 
and  founding  the  jurisdiction,  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  extensively 
into  effect,  on  an  act  that  had  been  repealed ; but  he  declares,  ’ no  blame 
should  attach  to  him  for  ignorance,  for  all  the  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall 
were  ignorant  of  the  circumstance;  even  Mr.  Stephen,  who  knows  mons 
Colonial  law  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  put  together,  did 
not  know  it  had  been  repealed:’ — modest  assumption,  * how  it  does  honour 
thee !' 

" The  last  objection  this  very  learned  reviewer  makes  to  my  conduct, 

■ was  interposing  openly  to  bring  about  Samo's  pardon.’  Would  I have 
been  justifiable  in  passing  an  illegal  sentence’  or  the  Governor  in  granting 
a pardon,  without  any  pretext  for  extending  the  royal  mercy,  to  the  most 
notorious  slave-trader  on  the  coast?  or  was  the  whole  to  be  defeated,  by 
enabling  the  great  body  of  factors  to  discover,  that,  from  Mr.  Brougham's 
blunder,  they  might  slave-trade  with  impunity?  The  Report  of  iheTrid 
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state*  that  the  Judge  said  to  the  prisoner,  ‘ The  statute  has  left  great  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  breast  of  the  court;  all  that  1 dare  to  do,  I will 
do  in  mercy ; it  is  not  an  individual  victim  of  the  law  that  is  most  valuable; 
the  annihilation  of  this  diabolical  traffic  is  the  victim  we  demand:  your 
friends  can  make  such  exertions  as  will  greatly  diminish  the  Slave  Trade: 
in  proportion  to  the  contrition  exhibited,  and  the  zeal  for  its  destruction 
manifested,  the  discretion  which  the  law  gives  the  court  shall  be  extended 
to  you ; but  if  it  appears  evidently  the  intention  of  the  other  slave- factors, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  Colony,  to  become  benevolent,  industrious,  and  to 
abandon  the  Slave  Trade,  I will  use  my  influence  with  the  Governor,  to 
extend  the  royal  mercy  to  you,  on  this  laudable,  salutary,  and  general  re- 
pentance.* I did  this;  I saver!  the  Governor  from  prosecution,  the  African 
Institution  from  disgrace,  Mr.  Brougham  from  exposure,  and  was  the 
means  of  paralizing  the  Slave  Trade,  fur  some  time,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone ; yet  for  this,  and  all  my  other  exertions  in  favour  of  Africa, 
these  very  people,  who  profess  so  much  zeal  for  her  improvement,  have 
laboured  to  injure  me,  because  1 have  dared  to  act  without  their  di- 
rection, and  would  not  abandon  my  public  duty,  to  establish  my  private 
interest,  or  violate  every  principle  of  justice,  to  sanction  their  pretension* 
to  benevolence. 

**  It  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Brougham’s  act,  alone,  would  destroy  the 
Slave  Trade:  so  many  convictions  would  immediately  take  place  under 
it,  that  no  one  would  hereafter  hazard  the  sale  of  a slave  ; but  as  the  ju- 
risdiction, to  give  the  act  effect,  was  unattended  to,  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
framer  was  to  have  been  compensated  by  the  iniquity  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  the  innocent  were  to  have  been  convicted,  lest  popularity  should  not 
be  attained.  This  positively  was  the  case,  for  these  sanctified  personages 
would  have  had  SauiQ  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  as  they  laboured  to  send  Cook, 
Brodie,  and  Dunbar,  and  as  they  did,  most  inhumanly,  send  Bostwick 
and  M'Queen,  although  they  must  have  known  that  those  unfortunate 
men  had  also  been  illegally  tried,  and  illegally  convicted.  What  can 
prove  more  evidently  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  justice  or  benevolence  that 
actuates  this  party,  but  popularity,  of  which  they  expected  an  abundant 
harvest  from  this  Felony  Act,  and  the  convictions  that  would  take  place 
under  it,  though  the  means  of  obtaining  them  might  have  been  perfectly 
illegal?  Such  has  been  the  merciless  conduct  of  those  men,  professing  to 
abound  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness— of  those  puritans,  who,  as- 
suming a pre-eminent  degree  of  piety  and  morals,  distort  our  divine  reli- 
gion into  a rhapsody  of  words,  and  pervert  our  pure  morality  into  a system 
of  temporal  aggrandizement. 

“ One  part  of  the  Report  of  those  Trials  this  impartial  reviewer  passes 
over,  page  25,  where  the  acting  Attorney-General,  speaking  of  Lawrence’s 
death,  says,  * Had  this  gentleman  lived,  he  would  have  given  such  testi- 
mony as  must  have  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  this  very  town  (Sierra  Leone) 
was  the  heart  from  which  all  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  slave-trading 
system  has  for  years  been  animated  and  supplied  ; he  would  have  proved 
that  the  poison  which  the  British  Government  wishes  to  counteract  ii\ 
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Africa,  i«,  in  a large  proportion,  compounded  in  England  by  persona  who 
profess,  in  public,  (under  the  hypocritical  garb  of  religion,)  that  they 
desire  only  to  complete  the  abolition.'  On  this  the  benevolent  Director  is 
silent  as  the  grave ; yet  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  those  men,  who  tell 
the  nation  they  arc  solely  actuated  ' per  tutum  plenumque  iter  religion  it, 
justitia,  hone  statin,  rirtulumque  moralium.’  ” 

But  if  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  T.,  shines  as  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  his  appearance  as  a Member  of  Parliament 
is  not  less  to  be  envied  : — 

“ We  shall  now  look  at  Mr.  Brougham  in  his  capacity  of  representative 
for  Winchelsea ; he  disregards  the  address  moved,  but  mounts  his  hobby, 
the  Act,  making  slave-trading  felony,  which  he  designates  Mr.  Brougham's 
Act,  and  commences  with  stating,  * that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell 
was  praise-worthy  in  sending  an  armed  force  up  the  Rio  Pongus,  to  watch 
the  factories,  to  seize  all  British  subjects,  and  bring  them  for  trial  to  Sierra 
Leone.'  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  gentleman  liberally 
furnishes,  in  one  part  of  his  speaking  or  writing,  that  which  will  always 
refute  what  he  says  in  another.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  very  pro- 
perly' lays  down  this  position  : ' All  civilized  nations  treat  pirates  as 
common  enemies,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
upon  whom  their  depredations  are  made : a vessel,  however  sanctioned, 
which  should  be  found  plundering  the  property  of  any  tribe,  how  rude 
soever,  should  be  treated  as  a pirate.’  Here  he  contradicts  his  first  posi- 
tion, for,  although  his  knowledge  of  African  geography  is,  apparently, 
very  deficient,  yet  he  must  know  that  Great  Britain  has  no  dominion  two 
hundred  miles  up  the  Rio  Pongus,  but  that  the  territory,  thus  invaded, 
belonged  to  the  native  kings  and  chieftains  of  Africa ; and,  as  a force  of 
this  sort  will  not  halt,  to  examine  the  proof  of  each  person’s  nationality, 
he  applauds  seizing  first,  bringing  to  trial,  and  then  examining  whether 
the  person  so  seized  was  a British  subject  or  not,  as  if  it  extenuated  the 
enormity  of  this  piratical  depredation  by  the  person  so  seized  being  proved 
a British  subject.  Surely  we  might  as  justifiably,  with  force  aod  arras, 
enter  the  factories  at  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Rio  Janeiro,  or  the  Havannah,  under 
the  pretext  of  seizing  British  subjects,  as  assail  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  Rio  Pongus,  or  the  Rio  Nunez.  Be- 
sides, in  these  predatory  expeditions,  not  only  foreign  territory  has  been 
invaded,  property  plundered,  and  persons  seized,  but  several  of  the  na- 
tives have  been  killed,  and  wilful  murder  added  to  lawless  rapacity.  It 
was  a maxim  of  old,  that  virtuous  ends  must  be  pursued  by  virtuous 
means ; but  this  modern  moralist  * pleads  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day,’ 
and  openly  justifies,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a governor’s  having  used 
the  most  treacherous  means  to  obtain  the  most  vicious  ends. 

“ Mr.  Brougham  enters  upon  Cook’s  action  against  Maxwell,  and  de- 
clares, * Cook  ought  to  have  been  found  guilty  at  Sierra  Leone;  and  that 
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be  would  elucidate  the  cause  of  his  verdict,  in  the  King's  Bench,  agains 
hlaxwell,  and  do  away  the  effect  of  it.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  admitted 
the  court  of  Sierra  Leone  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  Cook ; for  the  Act  of 
William  HI,  on  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  founded,  had 
been  repealed ; and,  when  he  brought  in  the  bill  to  make  slave-trading 
felony,  the  repeal  of  that  act  was  overlooked.  (What  a strong  exempli- 
fication ' that  a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing  !’)  But  he  excuse! 
himself  admirably ; for  he  asserts,  ‘ neither  he,  nor  any  lawyer  in  West- 
minster Hall,  knew  it  was  repealed  ; even  Mr.  Stephen,  who  knew  more 
about  Colonial  law  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  put  together, 
did  not  know  it.’  (It  is  only  surprising  he  did  not  add,  and  who  knew 
more  of  equity  proceedings  than  all  the  masters  in  chancery  put  toge- 
ther.) Perhaps  Mr.  Brougham  conceived  himself  such  a pillar  of  the 
law,  that  he  could  support  an  act  without  any  foundation,  or  (what  is 
more  probable)  he  looks  too  high  to  examine  the  foundation  of  any 
thing. 

" The  orator  proceeds : ‘ From  the  information  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell  received,  he  would  not  bare  been  justifiable  in  abstaining  from 
bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.’  Now  I will  allow  that  he  did  know  the 
information  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  had  received,  though  I am  sa- 
tisfied he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter  ; and,  with  all  proper  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  this  greatest  of  all  possible  law  authorities,  (Master  Ste- 
phen excepted,)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  would  have  been  unjustifi- 
able in  seizing  and  bringing  Cook  to  Sierra  Leone,  if  the  Act  of  William 
had  been  unrepealed,  and  if  a commission  under  it  had  existed  in  the 
Colony ; for  Cook  was  as  well  known  to  be  an  American  in  Sierra  Leone, 
as  Mr.  Brougham  is  known  to  be  an  utter  barrister  in  London  ; and  he  was 
also  known  not  to  have  committed  any  act  of  slave-trading,  in  British  ter- 
ritory, at  any  time. 

" When  Samo  was  to  have  been  tried,  Governor  Maxwell  sent  for 
witnesses  to  the  Rio  Pongus,  and  directed  that  the  nationality  of  every 
factor  resident  there  should  be  examined  into;  and,  on  that  occasion. 
Cook  was  reported  distinctly  to  Governor  Maxwell  as  an  American  ci- 
tizen, by  the  gentlemen  he  had  commissioned  to  inquire.  After  Samo’s 
trial,  when  the  Chief  Justice  informed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell 
that  he  could  not  pronounce  sentence  on  Samo,  as  the  Act  would  not 
reach  him,  he  complained  of  the  painful  situation  in  which  the  seizure 
of  Samo  had  involved  the  court ; he  stated  the  Governor's  liability  to 
prosecution  from  such  conduct,  and  the  unjustifiability  of  seizing  any 
person,  while  residing  in  foreign  territory,  who  had  never  committed 
any  illegal  act  in  British  territory : yet,  in  defiance  of  such  information, 
and  of  these  representations,  Mr.  Brougham  declares,  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Maxwell  would  not  have  been  justifiable  in  not  seizing  Cook: 

• O wise  young  man,  you  know  the  law,  your  exposition  has  been 
most  sound.’ 

" Mr.  Brougham  proceeds : ‘ That  the  more  this  transaction  is  sifted, 
the  more  blameless,  and  even  praiseworthy,  the  conduct  of  that  mcri- 
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torious  officer  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell)  would  appear*.  As  for 
the  damages  to  Cook,  he  regretted  the  necessity  that  had  occasioned 
them,  but  he  expressed  a confident  hope  the  Government  would  not 
suffer  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  to  go  without  compensation  for  the 
pecuniary  losses  he  had  sustained  ; no  officer  had  more  hardly  earned 
an  ample  recompense. * Now  let  us  examine  the  hardly-earned  recom- 
pense, the  meritorious  services,  and  the  pecuniary  losses  of  this  officer, 
who  sailed  to  Buenos  A)  res,  and  back  again,  with  General  Whitelock, 
was  made  Major  of  the  African  corps,  and  stationed  at  Goree,  from 
whence  he  went  with  Captain  Columbine  (on  that  miserably  conducted 
expedition)  to  Senegal,  w hich  capitulated  without  contest,  and  the  cap- 
ture was  considered  so  insignificant,  or  the  conduct  so  questionable, 
that  the  acquisition  was  never  publicly  noticed. 

*•  After  the  African  corps  (by  enlisting  the  captured  Negroes)  be- 
came so  large  as  to  require  a colonel,  Major  Maxwell,  naturally,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  These,  and  these  only,  have  been  his 
hard-earned  services  during  a long  war,  distinguished  for  actions  more 
brilliant  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  this  nation  ; but  the  gallantry, 
of  scarcely  ever  having  seen  a shot  fired  in  the  field  of  battle,  was  likely 
to  have  induced  Mr.  Brougham’s  panegyric ! 

" As  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell’s  pecuniary  losses,  I never 
heard  of  any,  for  he  was  not  employed  sufficiently  to  hazard  the  loss 
of  a portmanteau.  I have  heard,  indeed,  of  the  prodigious  sums  of 
money  paid  by  the  treasury,  for  captured  Negroes  taken  by  the  garri* 
sons  of  Senegal,  Goree,  and  Sierra  Leone,  of  which  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Maxwell  shared,  as  Captain-General,  on  the  coast;  and  this 

• u On  the  27th  instant,  Cook's  damages,  for  loss  of  property,  were  confirmed, 
to  the  amount  of  about  .....  £10,000 

For  personal  damages  given  by  the  jury  ....  i,n«o 
Cost  for  plaintiff  and  defendant,  a professional  gentleman  has 

estimated  at  about  - - - - l,ooa 

£13,000 

41  Here  is  nearly  .£13,000  for  the  first  action;  in  the  next  likely  la  be 
brought  forward,  the  plaintiff  will  have  much  greater  claims,  from  dreadful 
personal  injury  sustained ; and  many  other  persons  are  delayed  from  pro- 
ceeding for  compensation,  as  the  defendant  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court. 

“ The  African  Institution  Reports  will  show  that  the  Society  have  sanc- 
tioned these  depredations  on  the  persona  and  property  of  those  unfortunate 
men,  while  peaceably  residing  under  the  protection  of  Africau  potentate*, 
and,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Brougham,  every  expense  attending  these 
actions  is  to  be  defrayed  from  the  public  purse  ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  f«  t* 
observed,  that  the  charges  on  government,  contingent  to  fitting  out  those  ex- 
peditions, remain  entirely  out  of  view.  Thus,  while  they  declaim  about 
public  emnomy,  they  induce  the  most  prodigal  expenditure  of  thr  publ»< 
money.” 
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source  of  emolument  was  carried  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
unexampled  avariciousness,  that  when  Governor  Maxwell  sent  to 
Corker  (an  African  chief)  for  two  hundred  slaves,  and  found  none,  he 
declared  the  settlement  should  be  destroyed  if  they  were  not  procured, 
though  Corker  solemnly  assured  the  officer  sent  that  there  was  not  one 
slave  in  his  possession ; yet  this  Governor  Maxwell  literally  obliged 
Corker  to  give  him  a promissory  note  to  purchase  slaves,  by  six'  and 
seven  at  a time,  as  he  could  obtain  them,  until  he  should  have  sent  two 
hundred  of  them  to  Sierra  Leone  ; and  for  these,  so  required,  and  so 
promised,  but  never  received,  head-money  Mas  demanded  at  the  trea- 
sury in  London.  This  unprecedented  manoeuvre  is  more  particularly 
noticed  in  page  67  of  the  * Reply,  Point  by  Point.’ 

“ I have  also  heard  of  large  sums  obtained  by  seizures  of  trading  ves- 
sels made  by  Governor  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Macauley,  late  collector  at 
Sierra  Leone  ; and  the  amount  of  sums  made  by  the  plunder  of  facto- 
ries, we  may  judge  of  from  the  assessment  of  Cook’s  damages ; but  of 
the  immense  profits  he  made  on  becoming  a common  retail  trader , and 
passing  his  trade  goods  free  of  duty  at  Sierra  Leone,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  hare  any  conception  ; but  Mr.  Brougham,  1 suppose,  will  consi- 
der this  amongst  the  honourable  and  meritorious  services  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maxwell  while  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Captain-Gene- 
ral on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

**  After  this  most  degrading  conduct  in  the  highest  military  and  civil 
appointments,  Mr.  Brougham  does  not  consider  it  sufficient  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  has  been  made  a Companion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  a Lieutenant-Colonel  on  half-pay  of  the  2 1st  regiment 
of  foot,  and  Governor  of  Dominica,  though  more  could  not  have  been 
done  for  him,  had  he  achieved  the  most  gallant  feats  in  Europe,  in 
America,  or  in  the  East  Indies;  but  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell 
has  been  punished  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  England,  for  the 
illegal  imprisonment  of  Cook’s  person,  for  outrageously  plundering  his 
property,  and  for  retaining  a large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
plunder  to  his  own  use,  Mr.  Brougham,  as  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  calls  on  Government  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  by  damages 
and  costs,  which  the  law  awarded  as  a punishment,  for  these  unprece- 
dented acts  of  outrage  and  avarice,  which  Mr.  Brougham  must  know 
will  ultimately  involve  the  public,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  .£200,000 ; for 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-inChicf  will  never  defeat  the  course 
of  justice,  by  allowing  the  officers  who  were  the  instruments  to  effect 
these  atrocities,  and  the  necessary  witnesses  to  prove  them,  to  be  sent 
abroad,  and  thereby  prevent  the  other  sufferers  from  receiving  legal 
redress  for  the  losses  they  have  so  unjustifiably  sustained ; yet  this  Mr. 
Brougham  is  the  same  person,  that  professes  to  be  a great  economist  of 
public  expeuditure — the  exposer  of  all  arbitrary  oppressions  in  every 
ramification  of  the  empire— the  redoubted  champion  of  British  liberty,  the 
rights  of  juries,  et  rem  populi  tructut  f 

u We  may  now  judge  if  a protect  of  this  select  party,  may  not  commit 
the  greatest  enormities  with  impunity,  and  receive  the  rewards  due,  only 
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to  the  most  meritorious  services.  If  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  hi 
acted  under  the  orders  of  the  Institution,  and  by  the  legal  advice  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  (.which  is  very  probable,)  let  them  discharge  what  a court 
and  jury  have  awarded,  and  not  throw  it  on  the  people,  about  whose  bur- 
dens, those  very  gentlemen  are  so  continually  declaiming. 

“ Mr.  Brougham,  in  conclusion  (consistently  with  his  usual  mode), 
pronounces  an  eulogy  on  Surgeon  Purdie,  that  he  may  make  an  attack  od 
Dr.  Thorpe,  who  was  not  connected  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  sub* 
jcct  of  debate.  Mr.  Brougham  says,  ‘ Surgeon  Purdie,  by  whom  Cook 
was  tried,  was  a well-educated  literary  gentleman,  as  well  qualified  as  the 
late  Chief-Justice  Dr.  Thorpe,  than  whose  proceedings  he  never  saw  any 
thing  more  irregular.'  It  is  first  to  be  observed,  this  great  representative 
for  Winchelsea  never  knew  Surgeon  Purdie,  nor  had  he  intercourse  with 
any  person  that  could  judge  of  his  literary  acquirements ; but  Mr.  Purdie 
assured  me,  the  only  education  he  had  ever  received  was  at  a small  school 
in  Scotland,  where  he  paid  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a quarter,  and  that 
he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  cockpit  of  a King’s  ship,  until 
he  was  appointed  by  Lieutenant* Colonel  Maxwell  (while  Governor)  to 
several  incompatible  situations  in  Sierra  Leone,  worth  above  «£1000  a-vnr; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  well  knew  the  charges  for  cruelty,  ignorance,  and  vici- 
ousness, that  had  been  exhibited  against  this  Surgeon  Purdie  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sierra  Leone  ; yet  he  extols  his  conduct  and  literature,  and  pro- 
nounce him  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a judge,  though  he  knew 
not  an  iota  about  his  qualifications  for  any  one  situation  in  life  ; prodigious 
Mr.  Brougham, 

4‘  Ten*,  A delicias  extra  coiMinuoia  cense* 

44  Poneudum  ! !w 

**  I have  often  called  upon  this  cabal  to  bring  forward  the  slightest 
charge  against  the  correctness  of  my  judicial  conduct  for  fourteen  years; 
and  as  to  the  irregularity  of  some  Admiralty  proceedings,  which  was  the 
only  thing  Mr.  Brougham  could  allude  to,  they  arose  solely  from  Mr.  Mac- 
auley  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephen)  having  sent  out  precedents  of 
proceedings,  for  the  Instance,  and  none  for  the  Prize  Court,  (on  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  at  Sierra  Leone,)  and  then  causing 
directions  to  be  given,  to  condemn  the  slave-vessels  as  prize ; though  I was 
obliged  to  act  contrary  to  my  own  construction  of  treaties,  and  the  acting 
King's  Proctor  and  Registrar  of  the  Court  were  compelled  to  draw  almost 
all  the  proceedings  from  the  improper  precedents  that  had  been  originally 
sent  to  them,  I am  made  responsible  for  such  incorrectness  of  conduct, 
where  I have  no  opportunity  to  reply,  and  aspersed  before  the  public,  on 
a question  with  which* I was  totally  unconnected  ; although  I had  repre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  every  inaccuracy  and  deficiency  that 
demanded  correction  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  Colony. 

" Let  the  reader  only  reflect,  for  a moment,  and  consider  this  Mr. 
Brougham,  without  rank  or  title,  either  academic  or  professional,  with 
neither  character  for  legal  acquirement,  nor  practice  as  a barrister  in  Wrsi 
minster  Hall,  taking  advantage  of  his  accidental  seat  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  to  drag  irrelevantly  into  debate,  the  name  of  a gentleman  who 
had  been  fourteen  years  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Judges  in  the  Colonies,  and 
seven  years  a Judge  of  a Vice  Admiralty  Court,  recommended  to  those 
stations  by  the  highest  legal  authority,  and  whose  rectitude  of  conduct  has 
been  confirmed,  during  the  whole  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  those 
offices,  by  the  most  continued  approbation. 

**  Had  Mr.  Brougham  any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  a court  of  justice, 
he  would  not  have  violated  them  ; had  he  any  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  so  wantonly  have  degraded  that 
assembly ; had  he  the  slightest  idea  how  delicately  a judge's  conduct 
should  be  spoken  of,  he  would  not  have  premeditately  attempted  to  depre* 
date  the  station ; had  he  possessed  the  feelings  of  a gentleman,  he  must 
have  shrunk  from  such  an  unprovoked  assassination  of  character ; hut,  un~ 
restrained  by  * the  native  hue  of  resolution,’  he  thought  the  sanctuary  of 
Parliament  invited  a gratification,  which  a sense  of  honour  must  have  for- 
bidden him  to  accept  Entreaty  has  arrested  my  pen  ; I have  done.** 

III. — Last,  and  certainly  least,  in  the  distinguished  triumvirate 
whom  Dr.  T.  undertakes  to  portray,  is  Mr.  Zacharmh  Macauley, 
already  mentioned 

“ It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  littleness  of  vanity  prevail,  where  the  pride 
of  greatness  should  direct ; but  there  is  no  time  too  late  for  improvement, 
and  I shall  persevere  every  where,  while  there  is  hope  of  obtaining  benefit 
any  where ; yet,  when  I read  the  following  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Macauley,  in  their  last  Report,  [ feel  almost  hopeless  in  appeal  : 
•This  Institution  is  highly  sensible  of,  and  grateful  for  the  important 
services  of  Mr.  Z.  Macauley,  and  thinks  it  right  to  express  its  sense  of 
his  deserts,  at  a time  when  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  conduct,  has,  by  the  enemies  of  the  great  African  cause,  been  falsely 
and  maliciously  arraigned.’ 

'*  If  this  gentleman  had  been  falsely  and  maliciously  arraigned,  why 
did  not  the  Institution  allow  the  full  and  open  investigation  that  was  so 
often  demanded,  by  which  the  falsehood  and  malignity  might  have  been 
exposed,  and  his  calumniators  disgraced  f whereas,  by  denying  inquiry 
on  the  assertion,  they  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  Only 
let  the  Institution  recollect  their  own  declared  objects  ; they  profess  to 
be  enemies  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  friends  to  the  civilization  of  Africa; 
yet  how  inconsistent  is  all  this  with  an  approbation  of  Mr.  Macauley, 
who,  after  being  taken  into  the  Sierra  Leone  Company’s  service,  from 
the  service  of  a planter  in  the  West  Indies,  w as  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  as 
Governor,  where  his  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  highly  instrumental  in 
raising  an  insurrection  of  the  settlers ; after  which  he  proposed  to  have 
the  settlement  new  colonized,  by  purchasing  slaves  and  working  them 
ai  slaves,  for  the  acquirement  of  tropical  productions  in  Sierra  Leone  ; 
then,  while  a servant  to  the  Company,  he  did,  in  violation  of  their 
rules,  surreptitiously  trade  on  his  own  account,  and  supply  the  most 
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noted  »lave-lraders  that  infested  the  West  Coast,  with  assorted  articles 
for  the  slave-market ; he  also  caused  his  brother  Alexander  Macauley 
to  be  appointed  master  of  a ship  regularly  in  the  trade  of  carrying  slaves 
from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  in  which  employment  he  continued 
until  England  had  abolished  the  trade  ; then  he  became  agent  for  this 
Mr.  Z.  Macauley,  and  in  that  capacity  did  aid  and  assist  the  Slave 
Trade,  by  purchasing  the  condemned  slave-vessels  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  selling  them  to  the  slave-traders  for  the  same  execrable  employ, 
inent. 

" Also,  when  Mr.  Z.  Macauley  removed  his  worthy  brother  Alex- 
ander, he  appointed  Mr.  Macmillan  (who  had  forsaken  the  Company’s 
service  for  the  Slave  Trade)  as  his  agent  at  Sierra  Leone  ; so  that  we 
can  show  Mr.  Macauley’s  connexion  with  slaves,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
slave-traders,  from  infancy  to  age,  though  he  is  incessantly  preaching 
his  abhorrence  of  the  traffic.  His  exertions  in  cultivating  and  civi- 
lizing Africa  are  of  the  same  description  ; he  was  a principal  means  of 
preventing  all  cultivation  at  Sierra  Leone  ; and  though  he  sends  more 
merchandise  there  than  all  the  other  traders  combined,  yet  he  is  the 
only  trader  that  gives  no  encouragement  to  a reciprocal  commercial 
intercourse  with  Africa,  for  his  return  cargoes  are  solely  composed  of 
government  bills  or  gold  dust.  From  all  these  circumstances,  we  may 
judge  of  his  real  abhorrence  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of  his  zeal  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Institution,  ' of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct.’  Let  the  Institution  determine  whether  the 
persons  who  arraign,  or  the  persons  who  applaud  such  conduct,  are  the 
real  * enemies  of  the  great  African  cause.’  We  find  upheld,  with  the 
most  unqualified  approbation,  such  conduct  as  we  concluded  the  Insti- 
tution (conformably  with  its  professions)  would  have  pronounced  a 
culpable  dereliction  of  principle;  but  this  perfect  inattention  to  the 
objects  of  their  association  incontrovertibly  proves,  that  the  Institution 
still  implicitly  submit  to  the  mischievous  influence  of  these  modem 
Puritans,  who 

* Once  wedded  fast 

* To  some  dear  falsehood,  hug  it  to  the  last.* 

“ But  the  pre-eminent  and  benevolent  persons  that  are  enrolled  in 
the  African  Institution,  must  cease  to  lend  themselves  to  the  ambitious 
and  interested  objects  of  this  party,  and  extricate  the  Society  from  their 
management;  they  cannot  intend  that  all  their  promises  and  profes- 
sions should  be  dead-bom — tliat  the  pillar  of  immortal  fame  which  they 
were  erecting,  should  become  a monument  of  eternal  disgrace.” 

IV. — Front  tliis  personal  limning  we  may  next  turn  to  Dr.  T.’s 
more  general  view  of  the  party,  amidst  which  the  foregoing  natn« 
are  so  conspicuous : — 

. ",  We  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  mischievous  tracts,  paragraphs, 
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and  speeches,  the  Puritans  have  disseminated  in  our  Colonies.  Their 
doctrine,  that  ‘ Faith  is  all  that  is  requisite,  and  that  good  works  are  of 
no  avail  in  securing  salvation,’  demoralizes  the  slave,  and  renders  him 
unsafe  in  society  ; their  tenet,  that  ‘ all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believes,’  induces  the  slave  to  imagine,  that  sufficient  credulity  in  the 
theory  disseminated  by  those  preachers  generates  a power  adequate  to 
enforce  emancipation.  I appeal  to  those' conversant  with  the  West 
Indies,  if  this  system  has  not  already  unhinged  the  security  of  our 
Colonies. 

" The  distant  parts  of  the  empire  arc  easily  wrought  upon  ; combus- 
tibles of  the  most  inflammatory  description  are  widely  disseminated  ; 
we  have  seen  massacre  and  misery  already  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an 
explosion  in  Africa  may  be  expected.  We  can  meet  the  lion’s  attack, 
but  we  descend  into  the  pit  before  we  perceive  the  operations  of  the 
mole.  Like  the  Puritans  of  old,  we  have  the  ‘ godly  and  well-affected 
professors  of  piety,  purity,  and  patriotism :’ — an  epitome  of  Pym,  Prynn, 
young  Vane,  and  Mildmay,  the  monopolist,  is  conspicuous  amongst 
the  leaders ; the  honest  open  face  and  steady  eye  of  the  English  coun- 
tenance, have  been  distorted  by  their  partisans,  into  a downcast  look 
and  saddened  visage ; their  profane  ejaculations  of  assumed  sanctity, 
are  shocking  to  true  piety ; their  doctrine  is  destructive  of  moral 
obligation,  inadequate  to  religious  duty,  injurious  to  the  harmony  of 
society,  and  dangerous  to  the  church  and  state  ; they  are  systematically 
organized,  with  regular  gradations  of  rank  : implicit  obedience  and  in- 
discriminate protection  is  the  bond  of  union  ; abolition  is  kept  vibrating,* 
that  popularity  may  be  held  stationary ; the  question  is  never  to  be 
relinquished,  nor  the  object  ever  to  be  attained  : delusion  will  conceal 
the  danger,  until  their  operations  are  perfected ; and,  when  power  is 
established,  the  mask  will  drop. 

“ In  this  Review,  I ask  the  candid  reader  to  determine,  if  the  civi- 
lization of  Africa  has  been  the  real  pursuit  of  this  party  ; or,  whether 
this  appearance  of  matchless  benevolence  has  not  been  the  ladder  of 
worldly  advancement;  and,  as  * charity  covers  a multitude  of  sins,’  if 
the  sanctified  assumption  of  that  virtue  has  not  veiled  a system  of  un- 
principled politics,  and  excited  a popular  approbation  of  those  men, 
most  likely  to  endanger  the  public  prosperity  r” 

" The  planters  have  undoubtedly  made  immense  sacrifices  to  the  claims 
of  justice  and  humanity ; they  purchased  estates  with  certain  advantages, 
of  which  they  were  deprived  by  Parliament  without  compensation  ; thev 
were  reviled,  as  if  divested  of  Christian  benevolence,  by  those  Puritans 
who  make  the  cant  of  religion  a profit,  and  the  clamour  of  humanity  a 
trade,  who  are  only  pious  where  it  is  perspicuous,  and  charitable  when  it 
is  ostentation. 

**  1 acknowledge  the  proprietors  of  the  West  Indian  plantations  have 
dune  much,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their  slaves.” 

V'. — From  the  general  conduct  and  character  of  the  party,  let 
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o»  once  more  proceed,  with  Or.  T.,  to  the  conduct  and  cliaraelcr 
of  the  African  Institution,  their  great  public  machine:  — 

" As  a public  association,  managing  a public  fund  for  a public  purpose, 
they  must  allow  themselves  open  to  public  animadversion  ; but  in  exam- 
ining their  Reports,  I hope  I have  ever  expressed  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect in  which  1 hold  most  of  its  members,  though  I have  ever  lamented 
the  implicit  confidence  they  have  given,  and  the  injurious  influence  they 
have  created,  for  those  very  persons,  who,  from  sinister  views,  have  de- 
feated every  benevolent  object,  the  amiable  part  of  the  Institution  expected 
to  advance.  As  to  what  has  been  published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  In- 
stitution, to  disparage  ine,  and  induce  truth  to  be  discredited,  the  public 
know  to  whom  it  is  to  be  attributed,  and  regarded  it  not;  as  to  myself,  I am 
convinced  the  estimable  part  of  the  Society  will  acknowledge  the  disin- 
terested zeal  I have  proved,  and  the  indefatigable  labour  l have  bestowed, 
in  the  cause  of  the  ill-fated  Africans.  1 have  been  long  convinced  of  the 
violence  of  the  torrent  of  prejudice,  party,  profit,  and  pride,  against  which 
I had  to  advance  the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  and  truth  ; but  from  li- 
beral, dispassionate,  and  unbiassed  minds,  I have  nothing  to  fear ; there- 
fore, I entreat  of  the  truly  beneficent  personages  in  the  Institution  to  consi- 
der the  plans  I have  proposed,  for  the  improvement  of  Africa,  for  an 
universal  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  for  the  ultimate  annihilation  of 
slavery  in  the  British  empire  ; I call  for  their  interest  with  the  nation,  their 
influence  in  Parliament,  and  their  weight  with  the  Executive  Government, 
to  accelerate  the  carrying  of  these  plans  into  effect,  or  such  others  for  the 
same  objects  as  may  be  considered  more  salutary,  and,  by  the  meaus  now 
within  their  reach,  to  make  some  progress  in  instructing  the  persons,  by 
whose  instrumentality,  many  of  these  desirable  measures  inay  quickly  and 
advantageously  be  accomplished. 

“ The  African  Institution  declare,  ‘ That  they  are  anxious  to  promote 
the  civilization  and  happiness  of  Africa,  to  introduce  the  comforts  and  arts 
of  a more  civilized  society,  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  to  excite  industry 
amongst  its  inhabitants,  to  cultivate  a friendly  intercourse  with  the  native 
powers,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  the  African  language  nothing  could 
be  more  desisablc  than  that  those  wise  and  salutary  plans  should  have 
been  carried  into  execution ; but,  as  they  have  not  as  yet  been  put  into 
practice,  in  any  one  way,  I beg  leave  now'  to  point  out  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage that  will  follow,  from  proceeding  without  any  delay.  The  Insti- 
tution will  perceive  the  reciprocal  benefit  that  must  arise  from  cultivating 
the  native  chiefs ; to  obtain  their  countenance  and  encouragement  is  the 
principal  consideration,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  a commercial  inter- 
course for  the  civilization  of  Africa.  By  opening  innumerable  channels  for 
supplying  the  chieftains  with  what  they  consider  comforts,  by  gratifying 
their  vanity  with  voluntary  attentions,  and  by  proving,  from  an  open  con- 
fidence in  their  protection,  that  we  are  actuated  with  an  honest  zeal  to  serve 
them,  we  shall  make  great  progress  in  accomplishing  our  wishes. 

“ If  the  Institution  would  erect  a saw  mill,  and  a machine  for  cleaning  rice, 
at  Sierra  Leone ; also,  if  they  would  send  the  most  approved  tools  used  in 
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agriculture,  and  by  mechanics,  and  open  their  long  promised  schools  for  in- 
struction in  the  native  languages ; then,  indeed,  the  captured  Negroes 
might  be  returned  with  safety  to  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their 
country ; but,  if  the  Negroes  are  suffered  to  lose  their  own  languages,  in  an 
attempt  to  acquire  ours,  and  arc  devoid  of  every  knowledge  of  the  arts 
useful  to  society,  they  can  bestow  no  beneiit  to  their  country,  and  would 
render  our  protection  discreditable.  Only  select  the  natives  of  any  parti- 
cular part  of  Africa,  instruct  them  in  some  useful  art,  appropriate  to  the 
country  into  which  they  arc  destined  to  return,  enable  them  to  retain  or 
acquire  the  language  of  the  kingdom  for  whose  improvement  they  are  in- 
tended ; such  as  the  Jalofes,  the  Foulahs,  the  Bambaras,  the  Mandingos, 
the  Soosos,  the  Eeos,  the  Ashantes,  the  Dahoumes,  the  Congos,  then  we 
shall  render  them  valuable  to  Africa.  Governor  Macarthy  would  have 
the  natives  arranged  into  distinct  classes,  for  such  useful  purposes;  and 
nothing  more  could  be  required,  but  that  the  African  Institution  should 
proceed  in  their  various  other  plans  for  the  civilization  of  that  continent. 

" I do  not  suppose  they  can  procure  instructors  for  all  those  languages 
at  once ; let  them  only  commence,  let  them  only  prove  their  disposition  to 
confer  real  benefit,  and  their  means  will  be  commensurate  w ith  their  pro- 
gress ; but  the  Institution  must  know,  that  speaking  English  cannot  be  use- 
ful amongst  the  natives,  if  the  native  language  itself  is  unacquired. 

“ A few  captured  Negroes  have  been  apprenticed  by  Government,  but 
many  should  be  instructed  in  various  trades,  as  masons,  carpenters,  smiths, 
potters,  tilers,  weavers.  See.  See.  their  great  ingenuity  is  evident  in  their 
manufactures,  in  making  trinkets,  musical  instruments,  assaying  metals, 
carving  on  horn,  ivory.  Sec.  See.  Agricultural  improvements  are  of  the 
most  essential  importance,  and  implements  greatly  wanted  for  cultivating 
rice,  guinea  corn,  cotton.  Sec,  If  acute  boys  were  selected,  and  appren- 
ticed in  England  to  different  trades,  it  would  render  their  return  to  Africa  a 
most  valuable  acquisition ; a jewel  of  the  finest  water  requires  polish,  a black 
diamond  may  demand  a little  more,  to  produce  its  lustre;  all  this  must  in- 
duce favour  and  protection  from  the  chiefs  to  the  captured  Negroes ; be- 
sides such  zeal  for  their  improvement  would  generate  a confidence  in  white 
men,  and  convince  the  natives,  that  England  was  sincere  in  her  professions 
and  promises  to  render  service  to  Africa,  from  her  natural  love  of  justice, 
disinterested  humanity,  and  general  philanthropy ; all  this  belongs  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  Institution : let  us  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  object, 
and  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  much  is  to  be  done ; yet,  the  funds  of  the 
Institution  are  adequate  to  execute  all  they  have  promised,  if  they  were 
only  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  contributed : in  commisera- 
tion of  the  wretchedness  of  many,  do  not  waste  them  in  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  a few ; give  the  public  proof  that  any  thing  beneficial  for  Africa 
has  been  effected,  and  the  funds  of  the  Institution  will  equal  the  most  san- 
guine expectation  ; but  blandished  statements  in  Annual  Reports  can  no 
longer  delude.  Let  the  great  body  of  the  Institution  only  reflect  on  the 
progress  fourteen  thousand  (rounds  would  have  enabled  them  to  make  in 
the  civilization  of  Africa ; let  them  no  longer  sanction  the  denial  of  the 
most  notorious  facts,  nor  contradict  the  most  palpable  truths,  nor  persist 
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in  asserting  to-day  what  they  asserted  yesterday,  in  defiance  of  evidence, 
contempt  of  refutation,  and  in  violation  of  their  own  acknowledgments." 

The  following  particular  case  is  also  given  us  by  our  author,  as 
an  example  of  the  integrity  of  the  Institution,  and  of  its  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  Africans,  where  the  “ popularity-game”  is  not  to 
be  played : — 

“ I shall  only  mention  one  case  more,  and  then  leave  the  public  to 
judge,  from  the  statements  I have  made,  how  completely  Africa  and 
her  wretched  inhabitants  have  been  abandoned. 

“ Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  I found  the  Americans,  by 
supplying  and  navigating  fast-sailing  schooners,  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
most  mischievously  augmenting  the  Slave  Trade ; and  concluding,  from 
an  admirable  speech  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  give  the  utmost  assistance  in  his  power  for  com- 
pletely abolishing  that  inhuman  traffic,  I seized  on  a most  favourable 
occurrence  for  representing  to  the  American  Government  the  conduct 
of  their  citizens,  so  actively  and  perniciously  engaged  in  the  trade ; 
and  which,  I conceived,  u-ould  also  afford  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
pressing  an  earnest  request  to  have  slave-trading  made  felony,  by  an 
act  of  the  States,  similar  to  that  which  w e bad  passed  in  England. 

“ Joseph  Bixby,  a native  of  Carolina,  had  trepanned,  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  a free  black  boy,  to  Am  erica,  and  made  him  work,  as  a 
slave,  on  his  plantation  ; shortly  after  this,  some  merchandize  having 
been  sent  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  boat  was  wrecked 
near  the  entrance  of  that  river,  and  two  free  boys,  that  had  assisted  in 
navigating  her,  were  seized  by  the  Bigubas,  and  sold  at  Bissao  for 
twenty  dollars ; but  when  the  Governor  of  that  island  learned  they 
were  British  subjects,  he  had  them  delivered  to  this  Bixby,  (then  at 
Bissao,)  with  a stipulation  in  writing,  from  Bixby,  that  he  would  restore 
them  to  their  parents,  at  Sierra  Leone  : however,  Bixby  carried  them 
to  America,  and  worked  them  on  his  plantation,  in  Carolina,  as  slaves-, 
an  account  of  the  unhappy  boys  was  brought  to  their  parents,  anti,  most 
fortunately,  Bixby  was  soon  after  taken  in  a slave-ship,  and  brought  to 
the  Colony.  The  mother  of  one  of  these  boys  immediately  preferring 
a complaint  against  Bixby,  I had  depositions  of  the  facts  taken  in  open 
court  before  him,  and  then  laid  the  whole  before  Governor  Maxwell, 
at  the  same  time  requesting  that  he  would  scud  Bixby  to  England,  with 
the  depositions,  the  communications  received  from  the  Governor  of 
Bissao,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  nefarious  transaction, 
accompanied  by  such  representations  from  himself  as  might  induce  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  request  the  American  Minister  would  have  the 
children  restored  to  their  country  and  family ; and  to  make  such  re- 
monstrances against  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  as  might  persuade 
their  government  to  pass  an  act  constituting  slave-trading  felony ; but 
Bixby,  after  being  landed  in  England,  was  allowed  to  sail  for  American 
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without  any  representation  being  made  to  the  American  Minister.  The 
three  boys,  British  subjects,  and  the  children  of  British  subjects,  are 
lulTered,  to  this  day,  to  remain  hi  slavery ; and  the  moment  for  de- 
taching the  Americans  from  aiding  the  Slave  Trade  was  neglected. 

“ To  have  tried  Bixby  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  have  punished  him  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  law,  would  have  been  useless,  as  we  could  not  have 
obliged  him  to  restore  the  children  to  their  parents,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  to  be  effected  : but  every  effort  1 made  to  benefit  Africa,  to 
improve  the  Colony,  to  uphold  the  church  of  England,  to  correct  the 
morals  of  the  people,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  captured  Negroes, 
and  to  restrain  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  was  derided : 
nothing  was  done  by  those  great  persons  who  superintended  the  affairs 
of  that  Colony  ; nor  would  they  countenance  any  person  zealous  in  the 
cause  af  abolition,  or  enforce  any  thing  beneficial  that  was  proposed, 
unless  it  appeared  to  flow  from  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  most 
unfortunately,  they  are  known  to  be  so  powerful  and  vindictive,  that 
many  worthy  men,  associated  with  them,  who  see  the  object  pursued, 
and  lament  the  cause  deserted,  suffer  themselves  to  approve,  sooner 
than  encounter  a torrent  of  displeasure,  by  steadily  opposing  such 
conduct.” 


VI. — Having  now  surveyed,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  T.,  the  mate- 
rials and  proceedings  of  the  Abolition  Party,  and  discovered  that 
selfish  views  to  reputation,  to  [lower,  and  to  profit,  are  the  stimu- 
luuts  by  which,  in  too  many  instances,  it  has  been  moved — and  that 
the  public  sentiment  of  benevolence  has  been  rendered  the  stepping- 
stone  to  private  advantage — we  come  next  to  consider  the  work 
they  have  achieved — such  as  it  is — and  from  whatever  impulse  it 
has  been  performed — the  work  of  the  English  Abolition.  We  pass 
over,  on  this  occasion,  all  the  inroads  w hich  have  been  made  upon 
individual  property  and  character — upon  the  property  and  cha- 
racter of  that  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  who  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  Colonies,  and  w ho,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  T., 
“ purchased  estates  with  certain  advantages  of  which  they  were 
deprived  by  Parliament  without  compensation,  and  were  reviled 
as  if  they  were  divested  of  Christian  benevolence;” — we  pass  over 
every  particular  consideration  whatever,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
considerations  purely  general ; namely,  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the 
national  injury  done  to  this  kingdom  by  the  Abolition, — and 
that  amount  of  benefit  to  Africa,  which  is  to  reconcile  virtuous 
bosoms  to  any  loss  which  we  ourselves  may  have  sustained.  Let 
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ut  hear  how  Dr.  T.  answers  the  two  questions  which  may  be 
raised  upon  these  propositions. 

Dr.T.  traces  the  history  of  the  Abolition  from  the  year  1/(35,  the 
date  of  the  first  exertions  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe;  and  1785,  in 
which  Mr.  Clarkson  began  his  labours,  to  the  present  hour. 
««  The  result,”  says  Dr.  T.,  ••  answered  the  warmest  wishes  of  this 
firm  phalanx  of  philanthropists  ; the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  so 
efficaciously  animated,  by  their  unwearied  efforts,  that  fourteen 
hundred  petitions,  signed  by  above  a million  of  loyal  subjects, 
were  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  that  the  Slave  Trade  might 
be  abolished.” 

“ In  February,  1788,  our  beneficent  and  beloved  Sovereign,  ever 
alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  directed  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  ‘ to  take  into  consideration  the  African  trade,  as  it  related  to 
the  manner  of  obtaining  slaves,  the  importation  to,  and  sale  of  them 
in  the  West  Indies ; the  effect  and  consequence  of  the  trade  in  Africa, 
and  in  his  Colonies,  and  to  report  to  him,  in  council,  the  result  of 
their  inquiries.*  On  the  9th  of  May,  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  (then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  moved,  1 That  the  House  of  Commons,  early  next 
session  of  Parliament,  should  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  the  Slave  Trade  complained  of  in  the  petitions  before  the  House.’ 
Mr.  Fox  spoke  on  the  motion,  and  unequivocally  pledged  himself  to 
support  an  unrestricted  abolition.  This  decided  parliamentary  effort  to 
relieve  Africa  from  the  most  unparalleled  oppression  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm ; England  expressed  her  conviction,  that  nothing  could  justify 
her  continuing  to  entail  interminable  slavery  on  the  helpless  inhabitants  of 
that  degenerated  continent. 

" Sir  William  Dolbcn,  having  considered  Mr.  Clarkson’s  collection  of 
facts,  relative  to  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage,  could  not  allow  even 
the  prospect  of  an  abolition,  in  the  next  session,  to  prevent  his  making  some 
effort  to  gain  the  unhappy  slaves  an  immediate  abatement  of  their  un- 
merited sufferings ; therefore,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1788,  he  brought  in  a 
bill  to  apportion  the  number  of  slaves  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  that  was 
to  convey  them  to  their  destination,  with  various  clauses  to  secure  them 
sufficient  good  food,  skilful  medical  attendance,  and  to  establish  other 
regulations  for  their  preservation  and  comfort.  This  humane  and  neces- 
sary Act,  which  passed  the  same  session,  rendered  inconceivable  relief  to 
the  slaves,  and  proved  the  true  amiability  of  a mind,  which  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a mere  display  of  delusive  good  intention. 

**  Mr.  Clarkson,  desirous  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  fixed  on  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  intrusted 
to  his  management  all  the  information  he  hail  been  collecting  for  years. 
In  May,  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  twelve  resolutions,  as  the  ground 
work  for  an  Act  to  abolish  t|ie  Slave  Trade;  and  in  1791  he  moved  * for 
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leavt  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
British  Colonies,’  which  was  negatived;  and  year  after  year,  for  fourteen 
years,  another  and  another  motion,  to  the  same  effect,  still  succeeded, 
and  the  last  he  made  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his  first.” 

After  tracing  the  fate  of  the  Abolition  Question  during  the  life 
and  ministry  of  i\lr.  Pitt,  Dr.  T.  arrives  at  the  period  of  the  death 
of  that  illustrious  patriot : — 

" Immediately  on  opening  the  session  of  1807,  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville carried  Mr.  Fox’s  plan  into  effect,  with  a faithfulness  and  an  expedi- 
tion that  will  ever  do  them  honour.  Lord  Grenville  (then  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury)  introduced  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  and  it  passed 
unanimously. 

“ The  United  States  of  America,  about  the  same  time,  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  their  territories ; Denmark  (to  her  everlasting 
fame  let  it  be  recorded)  had  abolished  the  trade  in  1803  ; the  supreme 
national  Congress  at  Chili  abolished  it  in  1811  ; the  Cabildo  at  Buenos 
Ayres  followed  her  example ; the  King  of  Sweden  forbade  the  trade  ; Hol- 
land acceded  to  the  abolition,  and  France  directed  that  no  more  slaves 
should  be  received  into  her  Colonies.  Thus  we  fancied  seven  heads  were 
severed  from  this  pernicious  hydra.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  agreed 
in  acknowledging  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  trade,  and  declared, 

‘ that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  by  the  civilized  world ;’  but  as  they  were 
not  engaged  in  that  baneful  traffic,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
abolished  it,  though  their  laudable  declaration  is  valuable.  Portugal  and 
Spain  continued  to  sanction  the  trade,  though  the  former,  in  her  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  acknowledged,  * that  tile  Slave  Trade  was  unjust  and 
inhuman,  and  the  factitious  population  gained  by  it,  disadvantageous; 
that  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Portugal  should  only  trade  north  of  the 
Equ  ator,  and  only  to  and  from  their  own  dominions the  court  agreed 
also  1 to  enter  into  a separate  treaty,  by  which  a time  should  be  determined 
on,  after  which  the  subjects  of  Portugal  shall  be  entirely  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  any  way.*  Spain  (who  has  not  a foot  of 
territory  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa)  resisted  the  voice  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  specifically  insisting  on  an  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  trade, 
for  her  own  subjects,  to  her  own  dominions;  blit  undertook  * to  prohibit 
her  subjects  from  suppling  any  islands  or  possessions  not  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  to  prevent,  by  effectual  regulations,  the  Spanish  flag  from  being 
used  to  protect  foreign  Slave  traders/  The  British  Parliament  enacted, 
that  if  any  British  subject,  or  others  in  British  territory,  should  carry  on, 
or  aid,  and  abet  the  Slave  Trade,  such  persons  should  he  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and  liable,  on  conviction,  to  fourteen  years  transportation. 
The  Prince  Regent  also  wrote  a most  benevolent  letter  to  the  King  of 
France,  entreating  His  Majesty  would  co-operate  with  His  Royal  High- 
ness in  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  as  a most  disgusting  stain  to  any  civi- 
lized and  Christian  state  ; and  at  an  assemblage  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  2D 
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Europe,  and  their  representatives,  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  it  was  resolved, 

‘ That  the  Slave  Trade  must  be  considered  as  the  desolation  of  Africa,  the 
degradation  of  Europe,  and  the  scourge  of  humanity,  and  therefore 
should  be  universally  abolished  in  eight  years.’  Lastly,  in  November, 
1817,  Spain,  from  the  unremitted  application  of  the  British  minister,  pro- 
hibited her  subjects  from  trading  for  slaves,  north  of  the  Equator,  alter 
May,  1818,  and  from  trading  south  of  the  Line,  after  October,  18'iO ; she 
also  directed  that  no  vessel  should  carry  more  than  five  slaves,  for  every 
two  tons  burden,  exclusive  of  sailors  and  servants ; and  decreed  that  con- 
fiscation and  transportation  should  attach  to  the  violation  of  these  com- 
mand,.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  Abolition,  of  that  series  of  public 
measures  in  the  progress  and  completeness  of  which  its  partizans 
have  so  loudly  exulted.  The  question,  and  the  answer  which  suc- 
ceeds, are  of  the  most  momentous  import  : — 

" Having  now  endeavoured  concisely  to  lay  down,  all  that  has  been 
decreed  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  we  must  examine  its  present  state, 
to  satisfy  ourselves  if  any,  or  what  benefit  has  arisen,  and  what  likely 
to  arise  to  Africa,  from  these  laudable  prohibitions  and  benevolent  decla- 
rations. 

“ It  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  object,  to  enter  into  a detailed  account 
of  the  estimation  in  which  Africa  was  anciently  held  ; her  early  proficiency 
in  science  and  in  commerce  is  acknowledged ; and  that  her  present 
degraded  condition  must  be  solely  attributed  to  the  horrid  practice  of 
bartering  her  people,  for  the  luxurious  gratification  of  her  chiefs,  is  as 
generally  allowed,  as  it  is  universally  commiserated.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Slave  Trade  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  back.  As  I began  with  Granville  Sharp’s  exertions,  in 
1705,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  Africa,  so  I shall  proceed,  from  the  same 
period,  with  an  account  of  the  human  beings  transported  from  thence,  by 
that  unnatural  traffic. 

■ “ About  the  year  1765,  sixty  thousand  slaves  were  calculated  to  have 
been  annually  taken  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  them  carried,  in  English  vessels,  either  for  British  or  Spanish  Colo- 
nies, which  we  then  supplied ; but  war,  that  increased  the  calamities  of 
Europe,  diminished  the  miseries  of  Africa ; England  commanded  the 
ocean,  and  drove  her  enemies  from  the  Slave  Trade;  however,  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Government  to  survey  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
(three  years  after  we  hail  abolished  the  trade)  reported  that  eighty  thou- 
sand slaves  were  annually  carried  away,  and  divided  equally  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  At  that  time  the  Portuguese  were  actively 
embarked  in  the  trade;  for  the  Hoval  Family,  having  settled  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  excited  an  increased  demand  throughout  the  Brazils,  and  the 
Havannah  merchants  considered  their  fortunes  secured  by  England’s  aban- 
donment of  the  trade ; as  labourers  would  diminish  in  the  British  plauta- 
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tions,  produce  must  decrease;  Cuba  was  large  enough  to  supply  the 
world  with  sugar  and  coffee ; new  plantations  were  opened,  and  the  old 
highly  improved  ; the  price  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  became  lower 
when  competition  in  the  market  ceased;  and,  as  the  Americans  provided 
the  Spaniards  with  vessels  and  navigators,  the  augmentation  in  1810,  as 
officially  reported,  appears  naturally  to  have  arisen. 

“ The  returns  I shall  now  give  are  for  the  last  year,  from  persons  then  resi- 
dent at  the  Havannah,  in  the  Brazils,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  have 
had  ocular  demonstration  of  what  they  affirm,  and  are  ready  to  support  their 
statements.  The  calculations  transmitted  agree  in  an  average  of  twenty  thou- 
sand slaves  brought  into  the  Havannah  every  three  months ; also  the  offi- 
cers of  His  Majesty’s  navy  and  masters  of  merchant  vessels,  who  had  been 
detained  there,  nearly  a month  at  each  visit,  assured  me,  that  one  vessel  a- 
day  at  least  had  come  in  with  slaves,  while  they  remained  at  that  port ; if 
we  suppose  each  vessel  only  to  carry  two  hundred  and  ten  persons,  their 
account  will  nearly  agree  with  the  returns  I had  received  from  those  more 
stationary ; whereas  the  general  cargoes  contain  from  two  to  eight  hundred 
slaves.  Cuba  has  also  other  ports,  into  which  slaves  are  brought,  particu- 
larly St.  Julien  and  Matanzas ; the  Spaniards  supply  Porto  Kico,  the 
Spanish  Main,  Honduras,  Amelia  Island,  and  the  Floridas ; therefore, 
when  I compute  that  the  Spaniards,  in  1817,  have  carried  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  one  hundred  thousand  slaves,  1 cannot  be  supposed  to 
exaggerate,  as  the  Havannah  alone  is  allowed  eighty  thousand. 

“ Respecting  Portugal,  my  accounts  from  Africa,  from  the  Brazils,  from 
our  naval  officers,  and  masters  of  merchantmen,  all  agree  that  the  Portu- 
guese flag  predominates  in  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  the  Portuguese  con- 
vey their  slaves  in  a larger  class  of  vessels,  than  the  Spaniards.  Rio 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco,  having  greatly  increased  in  population 
and  commerce,  an  immense  number  of  slaves  are  employed  in  those 
towns;  the  slaves  also  work  the  mines,  execute  all  the  labour  attending 
husbandry,  cultivate  the  plantations,  perform  every  species  of  work  on 
shore,  and  even  discharge  the  duty  of  sailors,  on  board  those  vessels 
destined  to  drag  their  wretched  brethren  to  all  the  calamities  of  bondage! 

**  An  enlarged  commerce,  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  planters, 
h tve  excited  emulation  and  roused  enterprise ; fresh  plantations  have  been 
formed,  and  new  schemes  of  wealth  have  been  carried  into  effect;  besides 
sugar,  coffee,  and  all  the  original  productions  of  the  Brazils,  having 
increased  three-fold,  spices  have  been  particularly  attended  to ; also  one 
hundred  planters,  lately  imported  from  China,  have  been  judiciously 
distributed,  and  the  tea-plant  is  in  a rapid  state  of  cultivation;  every 
interested  speculation,  and  every  luxurious  gratification  fancy  may  gene- 
rate, increases  the  demand  for  slaves,  and  additional  victims  of  wealth  are 
rapidly  obtained;  thousands  of  slaves  have  been  sent  to  Maranon  and 
Cayenne ; and  as  slaves  bring  higher  prices  in  foreign  markets,  a most 
profitable  smuggling  trade  is  pursued  by  the  Portuguese.  After  a minute 
consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  I have  no  hesitation  in  concluding, 
that  one  hundred  housand  slaves  are  annually  exported  from  Africa  by 
the  Portuguese. 
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“ We  have  accounts  of  French  ships  going  to  Spanish  ports  for  passports 
and  papers  necessary  for  the  SlaveTrade;  we  know  of  their  being  observed 
and  taken  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  act  of  slave-trading,  under  French 
colours ; we  hear  of  their  carrying  slaves  to  the  French  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies ; and  I have  been  assured,  by  gentlemen  lately  arrived  from 
Goree,  that  French  vessels  bringing  freight  to  the  garrisons  of  Senegal  and 
Goree,  generally  take  their  return  cargo  in  slaves ; that  eight  of  their 
vessels  were  known  to  sail  with  slaves,  when  two  French  line-of-battle 
ships  and  a frigate  were  lying  at  Goree,  as  if  to  protect  the  trade  for  sub- 
jects of  France.  At  Senegal,  the  factors,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
slave-trading,  will  not  send  their  slaves  from  the  settlement  or  down  the 
river,  but  drive  them  through  the  country  to  the  beach  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  surf  is  so  violent,  that  numerous  canoes  and  boats  are 
swamped,  in  attempting  to  convey  them  to  the  ships,  and  hundreds  of  the 
wretched  slaves  are  thus  relieved  from  a world  of  trouble,  by  a watery 
grave. 

“ We  have  had  abundant  proof  that  Americans  get  Spanish  papers  for 
the  Slave  Trade  at  Teneriffe,  the  Canaries,  St.  Jago,  and  other  places,  and 
carry  it  on  with  great  alertness;  the  Dutch  have  touched  that  forbidden 
tralfic;  the  Mauritius  has  been  deeply  implicated  ; an  extensive  trade  in 
slaves  is  acknowledged  to  be  carried  on  at  Madagascar,  and  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa;  and  a regular  slave  market  is  established  at  Mocha. 
By  all  these  different  nations  and  complicated  interests,  I may  safely 
calculate  that  at  least  forty  thousand  slaves  are  annually  taken  from  Africa. 

•*  As  it  appears  that,  in  1807,  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Africa 
were  annually  enslaved,  and  in  1817,  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  we 
may  judge  of  her  present  deplorable  condition,  when  the  very  cause  of  her 
barbarous  and  degraded  state  has  increased  fourfold ; we  should  recollect 
the  unshaken  testimony  presented  to  Parliament,  which  established  her 
miserable  condition  before  1807  ; and  we  cannot  but  lament  that  all  the 
professions  for  her  happiness,  and  promises  for  her  civilization,  reiterated 
since  that  time,  have  been  perfectly  delusive.  The  numerous  instances 
adduced  in  Parliament  of  cruelty  practised  on  the  slaves  in  their  trans-at- 
lantic  passage,  produced  Sir  William  Dolben’s  Act,  containing  the  most 
salutary  and  humane  provisions;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  out  of 
sixty  thousand  slaves,  then  annually  carried  from  Afiica,  England  trans- 
ported nearly  the  whole  of  them,  the  sterling  value  of  tlvose  regulations 
may  be  justly  appreciated ; yet  after  these  comforts  had  been  dispensed  for 
twenty  years,  they  were  rendered  nugatory  by  our  Abolition  Act,  every 
calamity  not  only  renewed,  but  augmented,  and  protracted  wretchedness 
entailed  on  the  slaves.” 

Dr.  T.  proceeds 

u I stated,  on  former  occasions,  many  instances  that  had  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  slaves,  from  being  driven  for 
ten  and  twelve  “ moons,”  until  a profitable  market  could  be  found,  as  our 
cruisers  had  rendered  their  disposal  uncertain  at  the  stationary  depots.  I 
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declared  myself  ready  to  prove,  that  after  slaves  had  been  deposited  with 
a factor  for  sale,  the  vessels  destined  for  their  reception  having  been  taken, 
or  driven  from  the  coast,  by  our  ships  of  war,  they  continued  undisposed 
of,  until,  all  provisions  being  exhausted,  they  expired  for  want  of  suste- 
nance. I related  the  case  of  the  ship  Caraccas  having  eleven  hundred 
slaves  on  board,  when  she  sailed  from  Prince’s  Island,  that  five  hundred  of 
them  had  died  at  sea,  and  one  hundred  on  landing  in  the  Brazils;  I men- 
tioned that,  after  a slave-ship  had  lost  nearly  half  her  cargo  of  misery  at 
sea,  I had  witnessed  the  wretched  remnant  landing,  absolutely  animated 
skeletons,  not  like  beings  of  this  world,  but  such  as  we  might  suppose  had 
just  arisen  from  the  dead  ; I described  the  sharp-built  American  schooner, 
into  the  hold  of  which,  the  Spaniards  threw  those  innocent  victims  of 
avarice,  the  hatchway  being  opened  but  once  a-day  to  convey  food  in, 
and  drag  the  dead  out,  and  having  interstices  for  light,  which  ‘ served 
only  to  discover  sights  of  woe.’  I related  that  a brig  having  taken  fire  in 
the  Rio  Pongus,  with  a cargo  of  living  souls,  the  master  would  not  permit 
even  the  slaves’  irons  to  be  unlocked,  so  as  to  afford  those  hapless  creatures 
a chance  of  escape,  but,  while  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
the  vessel  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  seventy-five  were  consumed 
in  their  fetters.  The  morning  sun  exhibited  the  chared  bones  still  in 
chains,  each  skeleton  clinging  to  his  miserable  companion,  as  if  sympathy 
in  suffering  would  alleviate  this  extreme  of  agony.  Although  • in  end- 
less nieht  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown,’  we  must  reflect  on  these  match- 
less miseries,  being  recited  from  one  individual’s  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion ; we  must  consider  what  incalculable  scenes  of  horror,  thousands  of 
other  persons  could  relate,  and  recollect  how  solemnly  this  nation  has  been 
pledged  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Africa;  that  nothing  can  redeem  the 
pledge  but  an  universal  Abolition,  and  that  every  attempt  short  of  total 
annihilation,  only  generates  fresh  sources  of  wretchedness.  Such  a 
combination  of  cruelties  might  have  been  made  public,  as  must  have 
induced  Parliament  to  adopt  the  most  decisive  measure  for  the  positive 
destruction  of  this  trade;  but  a mischievous  etiquette  unhappily  made 
it  rest  with  the  parliamentary  leader  to  move  those  questions,  and  debi- 
lity of  inclination  is  as  fatal,  as  inability  of  power.” 

Still  more  fearful  considerations  follow  ; — 

" The  number  of  slaves  carried  from  the  coast,  and  the  proportion 
of  them  that  has  been  detained,  by  England,  are  calculated,  it  will  be 
found  that  we  do  not  liberate  more  than  one  in  every  hundred  enslaved; 
and  for  many  so  seized,  when  proved  to  be  really  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
property,  we  have  paid  to  those  nations  about  £05  a-bead,  by  which  the 
trader,  who  had  purchased  his  cargo  at  £5  a-head  on  the  coast,  and  car- 
ried only  four  hundred  slaves,  would  make,  on  being  seized  by  a British 
ship  of  war,  .£21, COO  by  his  voyage ; and  if  he  had  arrived  safely  at  a 
foreign  market,  he  might  have  doubled  his  profit. 

“ The  commercial  world  never  possessed  a trade  that  ever  produced  a 
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tenth  part  of  the  advantage  this  vile  traffic  affords:  when  examined  in 
every  point  of  view,  the  profit  will  appear  almost  incredible. 

" Let  us  now  look  at  the  value  of  this  trade  to  the  kingdoms  pursuing 
it.  The  population  of  the  Brazils,  in  ten  years,  has  doubled,  their  com- 
merce has  trebled,  their  produce  and  manufactures  of  tropical  produc- 
tions is  four  times  as  extensive  as  it  had  been  before  our  Abolition  Act, 
and,  from  an  insignificant  province,  the  Brazils  have  become  a great 
kingdom.  The  planters  at  the  Ilavannah,  in  1807,  made  only  sixty 
thousand  boxes  of  sugar,  and  collected  very  little  coflee ; now  they  ma- 
nufacture four  hundred  thousand  boxes,  and  make  up  above  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  bags  of  coffee  ; various  other  parts  of  Cuba  have  ad. 
vanccd  in  forming  plantations  so  rapidly  (by  an  inundation  of  slaves)  that 
she  will  be  enabled  to  supply  every  kingdom  in  Europe  with  these  valuable 
articles  of  trade.  As  profit  is  the  food  of  commerce,  the  Slave  Trade 
will  be  cruelly  accelerated  ; and  if  the  fate  of  the  slave  under  our  imme- 
diate observation  was  lamentable,  what  must  we  not  dread,  where  severity 
may  be  exercised  without  controul,  and  complaint  precluded  from  re- 
dress ; the  master  may  exult  in  a refinement  of  punishment,  while  the 
slave  is  destined  to  pine  in  hopeless  subjection. 

“ England  supplied  Africa  with  her  manufactures,  acquired  slaves  for 
her  own  plantations,  and,  by  their  labour,  supplied  Europe  with  tropical 
productions:  these  advantages  are  gone.  Great  Britain  lias  lost  her  as- 
cendancy ill  Colonial  trade,  and  Africa  lias  increased  in  domestic  misery; 
while  Spain  and  Portugal  (by  a violation  of  every  law  of  God  and  Na- 
ture) have  extended  their  commerce  and  augmented  their  resources. 
Such  have  been  the  mischievous  effects  of  our  mismanaged  Abolition.* 

What,  then,  has  the  Abolition  done  ? What  has  it  done  for 
Africa  ? What  has  it  done  for  England  ? And,  putting  out  of  the 
question  what  were  the  motives  of  the  Abolitionists,  in  what  manner 
have  they  performed  their  work  ? Have  they  done  good,  or  bare 
they  done  evil— even  to  Africa  itself?  But  what,  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire — what  have  they  done  for  their  own  country  ? 
Let  Dr.  T.  give  us  the  answer : — 

•'  When  the  impolicy  of  England’s  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  ms 
argued,  it  was  answered  with  declamation,  certainly,  w hen  justice  and  hu- 
manity demanded  the  sacrifice  of  policy,  it  was  beneficent  to  acquiesce; 
but  if  we  consider  policy  the  act  of  prudently  managing  our  national  in- 
terest, it  was  certainly  (abstractedly  specking)  impolitic  for  England  to 
abolish  the  trade,  until  an  abolition  had  been  universally  adopted. 

" The  evidence  on  this  is  now  conclusive ; we  not  only  gave  up  the 
profit  and  the  supply  of  that  trade,  but  our  people,  our  shipping,  and  our 
capital  engaged  in  it,  were  thrown  from  employment : our  West  India  Co- 
lonies have  materially  suffered  from  its  relinquishment,  while  the  planta- 
tions of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  retaining  the  Trade,  have  considerably 
improved : at  present,  those  powers  supply  America  and  Europe  with 
plantation  produce  ; we  formerly  possessed  those  valuable  markets : Er.g- 
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land  was  greatly  enriched  through  the  channel  of  her  Colonies ; she  now 
upholds  them  by  her  home  consumption : Spain  and  Portugal  receive  ar- 
ticles for  the  African  trade,  and  for  their  own  markets,  from  the  nations 
they  supply  with  sugar,  coffee,  &c. ; we  did  supply  Africa,  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  plantations,  not  only  with  manufac- 
tures of  every  description,  but  also  with  slaves.  Thus,  our  trade  and  Colo- 
nics are  arithmetically  declining,  whilst  their  commerce  and  plantations  are 
geometrically  progressive. 

•*  After  looking  at  our  losses,  let  us  consider  the  immoderate  expenses 
we  have  incurred,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition : ships  of  war  and  gar- 
rison armed  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  have  been  numerous:  the  in- 
crease of  garrisons,  commissariat,  and  hospital  establishments,  with  cap- 
tured Negro  and  other  civil  departments,  have  been  attended  with  immo- 
derate expense.  Let  us  calculate  the  large  sums  paid  in  head  money  for 
captured  Negroes  to  our  navy,  to  garrisons,  to  letters  of  marque,  and  to 
merchantmen  ; money  paid  in  restitution  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  their 
slaves  illegally  captured  ; and  also  to  induce  those  nations  to  confine  their 
trade  in  slaves  to  certain  specified  limits,  and  to  abolish  it  at  stated  pe- 
riods: let  us  reflect  on  the  useless  expenses  pressed  on  our  Government  by 
this  same  party,  who  are  always  declaiming  about  economy ; who,  after 
demoralizing  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  their  preachers  and  par- 
tisans, to  an  excess  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Africa  ‘ assure  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  every  expense  should  be  continued,  as  that  establishment 
ought  to  be  considered  a moral  speculation  for  Africa’s  improvement:  that 
forts  also  should  be  erected  on  the  Gambia  to  enforce  the  abolition,  and  to 
secure  the  gum  trade  :”  Though  the  French  and  Spaniards  ridicule  our 
threats,  and  where  a pound  of  gum  cannot  be  procured;  yet,  unfortunately, 
their  ignorance  and  rhapsodies  have  been  attended  to  ; our  soldiers  have 
been  sent  to  perish  in  the  swamps  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  our  treasury  impo- 
verished under  this  Action  of  charity. 

" Such  has  been  the  destruction  of  our  trade,  the  plunder  of  public  mo- 
ney, and  the  loss  of  our  fellow-subjects ; let  the  commercial  accountant 
calculate  the  one,  I can  establish  the  other  at  two  millions,  paid  without 
beneflting  Africa  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  Commissary  of  Musters 
may  prove  the  death  of  thousands. 

*•  Ministers  must  now  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  and  policy  of 
an  universal  abolition,  as  well  as  shocked  at  the  aggravated  misery  this 
partial  relinquishment  of  the  trade  has  caused.  It  is  nearly  three  years 
since  I declared  my  conviction,  that  the  present  ministers  would  induce 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  renounce  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  they  would  effect 
an  universal  abolition;  they  have  removed  Spain  and  Portugal  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  which  will  for  a short  time  diminish  the 
trade  on  the  one  side,  but  increase  it  on  the  other.  France  possesses  the 
trade  on  the  whole  coast,  and  may  carry  slaves  to  every  foreign  market 
that  will  receive  them ; and  certainly  Spain  has  not  greatly  augmented 
the  comfort  of  their  slaves,  in  allowing  a vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  to 
carry  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  perhaps  fifty  more  as  sailors  and  ser- 
vants. However,  it  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  into  the  ad- 
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vantages  that  may  arise  from  what  lias  been  done,  though  I am  confident 
Africa  will  at  least  receive  temporary  benefit.  My  object  is  to  show  that, 
as  in  a short  time  the  want  of  slaves  will  be  more  generally  felt,  the  contra- 
band trade  will  be  proportionably  extended  ; that  what  has  been  attained 
will  not  ensure  the  advantage  desired ; that  it  will  not  totally  eradicate 
and  produce  “ a final  triumph  over  its  destruction  ;**  therefore  does  not 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  England,  nor  the  intention  of  her  minister,  nor  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  or  their  representatives;  for  misery 
will  still  be  continued  to  Africa,  and  expense  to  England,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  what  has  been  termed,  an  universal  abolition. 

" The  empire  would,  if  she  could,  eradicate  it  by  acclamation.  Lord 
Liverpool  has  said,  * The  abolition,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  total,  and  it 
was  a matter  of  duty,  humanity,  and  policy  to  make  it  so.*  In  February, 
1815,  the  Allied  Powers,  assembled  in  Congress,  at  Vienna,  declared,  * that 
the  public  voice  of  all  civilized  countries  demanded  that  the  Slave  Trade 
should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  po^ible;”  and  the  plenipotentiaries  (of 
whom  Lord  Gastlereagh  was  one)  proclaimed,  in  the  names  of  their  sove- 
reigns, 4 that  looking  upon  the  universal  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  a 
measure  particularly  worthy  their  attention,  they  are  animated  with  a sin- 
cere desire  to  concur,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  in  the  most  pron  pt 
and  effectual  execution  of  this  measure,  and  to  act  with  all  the  zeal  and 
perseverance,  which  so  great  and  good  a cause  must  merit ; no  means  pro- 
per to  ensure  and  accelerate  its  progress  should  be  neglected  ; that  the  en- 
gagement of  the  Sovereigns  should  not  be  considered  as  fulfilled  until  the 
moment  complete  success  should  have  crowned  their  united  efforts;  and 
they  engage  that  all  other  governments  will  support  them  in  a cause,  of 
which  the  final  triumph  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the  age 
that  undertook  it,  and  gloriously  carried  it  into  effect.*  W ith  the  promul- 
gation of  these  sentiments,  from  this  all-powerful  combination,  who  can 
doubt  the  accomplishment  of  a * total  and  effective  abolition,*  and  a 
4 final  triumph  on  its  destruction?’  Most  assuredly,  * the  consummation 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;*  but  the  consideration  now  is,  Hrrj;  much  more 
must  be  done,  before  we  can  declare  all  traffic  in  slaves  to  be  totally  anni- 
hilated f 

**  The  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  politician,  view  the  chasm 
with  awful  anxiety ; but  the  civilized  world  being  pledged  to  persevere 
until  every  interstice  is  supplied,  and  every  obstacle  removed,  we  may  an- 
ticipate the  promised  blessing.  Spain  having  no  dominions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  I conceive  is  precluded  from  any  attempt  to  enslave  a 
single  African,  after  the  time  specified  by  treaty,  for  abolishing  the  trade: 
Portugal  has  dominions  at  Luanda  and  Benquila,  and  1 fear  may  claim  a 
right  to  carry  subjects  (being  slaves)  from  her  dominions  in  Africa  to  the 
Brazils ; but  this,  if  urged,  will  be  sophistical,  for  the  slaves  carried  from 
Ijoauda  and  Benquila  are  not  her  subjects;  there  are  wretches  who  supply 
them,  in  various  directions,  north-east  and  south  east  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  in  Africa,  and  the  unfortunate  slaves  are  often  driven  for  many 
months  over  the  highest  mountains,  and  through  the  most  barbarous  coun- 
try, for  sale;  so  that  if  the  Portuguese  arc  not  precluded  from  the  trade  en- 
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ursly,  there  will  exist  an  insidious  creeping  Slave  Trade,  as  pernicious  and 
nearly  as  extensive,  in  a short  time,  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  If  the  profit 
on  slaves  is  great  while  the  traffic  is  extensive,  how  much  greater  will  it 
become,  when  there  shall  exist  only  one  tolerated  channel,  through  which 
they  can  be  procured  ! We  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  mischie- 
vous effects  produced,  from  leaving  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  surely  we  cannot  expect  to  improve  Africa  by  leaving  it  exclusively 
with  Portugal ; we  may  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  slaves  by  pro- 
longing their  journeys,  but  we  shall  not  diminish  the  trade  by  concen- 
trating the  market.” 

Nor  was  a tittle  of  all  this  unforeseen  by  any  of  those  whom  the 
mists  of  passion  had  not  blinded  to  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature. 
“ Ministers,"  says  Dr.  T.  “ considered  his  [Mr.  Wilberforce’g] 
plans  inefficacious,  impolitic,  and  impracticable.  Lord  Liverpool 
said,  * When  you  consider  how  far  the  Abolition  of  theSlaveTradeby 
the  other  European  powers  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  our  abolishing 
it, and  how  little  you  may  change  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  for  the 
better,  you  may  perhaps  be  led  to  doubt  the  utility  of  what  is  now 
proposed  to  you  : I fear  it  will  be  productive  to  society,  to  govern- 
ment, and  to  individuals,  of  more  evil  than  good.’  Lord  West- 
moreland said,  * Do  you  think  the  Portuguese  or  the  Spaniards  will 
give  up  the  trade  ? Certainly  they  will  not ; therefore  every  man 
who  looks  at  the  subject  must  plainly  see  that  our  giving  up  the 
trade  is  nothing  more  than  resigning  into  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  that  profit  which  is  now  our  own.'  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  said,  ‘ The  Slave  Trade  was  a great  evil  in  itself,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  abrogate  that  evil,  if  it  were 
practicable;  but  the  question  is,  whether,  in  point  of  fuct,  you 
can  do  so  ? It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
governments  to  carry  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  it  will  be  conducted 
by  others,  under  their  flag,  in  a more  inhuman  manner,  hereafter, 
than  it  is  at  present.'  ” 

We  shall  not  pause,  at  present,  in  more  fixed  contemplation  on 
the  present  state  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  thus  described  by  Dr, 
T.,  and  confirmed  and  insisted  upon  by  all  parties — by  the  oppo- 
nents to  the  Abolition — by  Dr.  T.,  and  by  the  enemies  of  Dr.  T.— . 
the  African  Institution  and  its  organs.  Dr.  T.  and  the  African 
Institution  concur  in  the  belief  that  this  melancholv  state  of  tilings 
No.  IX.— Vol.  V.  2 p 
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ii  only  an  intemh.-iliute  state — that  o better  order  of  things  it  it 
hand.  These  rivals  only  differ — if  they  do  differ — about  the  meant 
of  its  accomplishment— and  we  hurry  to  the  examination  of  the 
meant  proposed  by  Dr.  T.  Thit  much,  at  least,  will  be  allowed 
us  by  our  author,  and,  doubtlessly,  by  the  country  at  large— 
that  the  point  at  which  we  are  is  not  the  goal  at  which  we  should 
stop,  and  that  if  the  means  of  further  progress  are  not  to  be 
found,  then  every  step,  that  has  hitherto  been  taken,  lias  been  mis- 
chievous in  the  highest  degree. 

VI. — Dr.  T.  nuns  both  at  the  total  or  universal  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  at  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
Let  us  hear,  first, how  he  proposes  to  effect  the  Universal  Abolition 
of  the  Trade : the  affair,  in  his  estimation,  is  without  any  com- 
plexity whatever : — 

“ It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  executive  powers  of  the  civilized 
world  should  declare — that  any  traffic  in  human  beings,  to  reduce  thou 
to  slavery,  or  employ  them  in  involuntary  labour,  or  to  obtain  and  rttsin 
them  in  any  way  for  such  purposes,  shall  he  considered  a violation  of  the 
law  of  God,  of  Nature,  and  of  Nations;  and  that  all  persons  so  engaged, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  sucli  traffic,  shall  be  considered  as  ' hostes  human! 
generis,’  and  treated  as  pirates,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  wherever  de- 
tected.” 

When  we  come,  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  review,  to  con- 
sider our  author’s  admirable  suggestion  of  the  true  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  civilization  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  we  shall 
persuade  even  him  (we  are  not  without  a hope)  to  concur  in  our 
own  view  of  the  true  and  only  source  from  which  an  universal, 
and  real,  and  undelusory,  and  uninjurious  Abolition  of  the  Trade 
can  ever  proceed.  At  present,  we  can  only  express  our  extreme 
surprize,  that  Dr.  T.,or  any  other  practical  thinker,  can  indulge  ia 
the  idea,  that  its  interdiction  by  the  public  law  of  Europe  could 
he  attempted  with  any  success,  or  without  the  certainty  of  the 
teverest  evil  consequences  ! Dr.  T.,  to  our  great  perplexity,  en- 
deavours to  give  substantiality  to  his  vision  by  the  subjoined  course 
•f  argument : — 

“ When  we  reflect  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  hazard  is  great,  and 
the  profit  little,  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  a vast  extent,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  which  direct  confiscation  and  punishment  for  such  offences,  and  be- 
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bold  the  coasts  of  Africa  infested  with  smugglers  iu  the  Slave  Trade— 
French,  Dutch,  Americans,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  violating  the  laws 
of  their  own  country ; and  even  British  subjects  engaged  in  the  trade, 
after  it  has  been  constituted  a felony  ; it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  exter- 
minate it,  but  this  great  combination  of  power,  declaring  any  species  of 
Slave  Trade  a violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations ; and  that  all  persons 
proved  to  be  connected  with  it,  in  any  way,  shall  be  punished  as  pirates, 
wheresoever  found. 

" Lord  Liverpool  has  justly  said,  ‘ every  palliative  is  ineffectual and 
we  perceive  that  every  day’s  growth  increases  the  difficulty  in  eradicating 
evil.  A contraband  Slave  Trade  will  (in  many  respects)  be  more  calami- 
tous than  one  universally  tolerated : while  there  is  a possibility  of  continu- 
ing the  trade,  Africa  will  be  agitated  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Negroe ; 
from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  to  the  Bay  of  Lagoa ; and  the  sufferings 
of  the  slave  will  be  increased,  with  the  difficulty  of  transportation — they 
will  often,  after  the  severest  journeys,  he  detained  in  expectation  of  a de- 
mand, until  they  perish  from  want  or  disease.  The  contrivances  for  con- 
cealment, by  smugglers,  will  considerably  augment  their  misery  at  sea ; and 
Africa  never  can  he  expected  to  settle  in  the  pursuit  of  a natural  com- 
merce, until  the  unnatural  traffic  to  which  she  has  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed, shall  be  totally  obliterated  ; besides,  there  will  he  a constant  irri- 
tating representation  from  our  allies,  about  the  right  of  search,  and  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction.  Naval  officers  will  run  every  hazard  to  liberate 
slave*,  whether  possessed  by  friends  or  foes : this,  w ith  various  other  cir- 
cumstances contingent  to  slave-trading,  will  occasion  incessant  trouble  and 
never-ending  expense  to  Great  Britain,  while  a remnant  of  it  remains. 

“ 1 will  suppose  every  tiling  acceeded  to  the  most  zealous  abolitionist 
can  demand— that  all  the  civilized  powers  ill  the  world  abolish  the  trade, 
and  agree  not  to  interfere  for  their  subjects  with  any  nation  that  shall  cap- 
ture their  vessels  having  slaves  : but  we  cannot  expect  they  wilt  allow  the 
right  of  search  iu  time  of  peace ; how  few,  then,  will  it  lie  [>ossihle  to  li- 
berate, w lien,  at  the  time  we  had  a right  to  search,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
did  escape. 

“ 1 have  shown  the  temptation  to  pursue,  and  the  profits  of  the  trade  at 
this  moment;  audit  is  evident,  that  after  an  universal  abolition,  as  the 
price  of  slaves  will  increase,  the  temptation  to  trade  must  he  augmented  ; 
slaves  will  die  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  they  do  not  propagate  nu- 
merously is  admitted  ; therefore,  plantations  will  require  a continued  sup- 
ply, particularly  in  the  Brazils  and  Cuba,  where  very  few  children  of  slaves 
are  reared  : I will  allow  fresh  plantations  not  attempted,  to  be  formed,  and 
the  lucrative  export  trade  in  slaves,  entirely  abandoned  ; yet  the  tempta- 
tions to  a smuggling  trade  do  not  end  here.  Negro  slaves  are  esteemed 
to  be  the  finest  soldiers  at  Buenos  Ayres ; the-  Government  have  eight  re- 
giments of  slaves,  consisting  of  one  thousand  effective  men  each  ; although 
Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Venezuela  have  abolished  the  Slave  Trade, 
other  extensive  provinces  in  South  America  have  not.  and  if  more  slate 
regiments  are  desirable,  exertions  will  be  made  to  obtain  them.  Suppose 
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Spain  and  Portugal  (Uid  it  advisable  to  oppose  slave  regiments  to  slave 
giments,  there  will  be  a strong  temptation  to  a revived  Slave  Trade,  which 
will  also  create  a bias  in  those  Governments  not  to  enforce  confiscations : 
they  may  be  tempted  to  say,  that  purchasing  slaves  for  soldiers,  should  not 
entail  punishment ; besides,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  other  powers,  may  here- 
after desire  plantations  for  tropical  produce,  and  subjects  transplanted  from 
a cold  climate  will  not  long  endure  plantation  work  under  a vertical  sun; 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  great  exertions  would  be  made  to  obtain  slaves,  or 
these  plans  to  extend  empire  and  trade  would  become  abortive. 

" England  cannot  supply  a fleet  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of  the 
Brazils,  of  South  America,  of  Mexico,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  Madagascar,  of  the  Mauritius,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean ; for  in  all  these  places  the  Slave  Trade  is  carried  on,  and  m 
most  of  them  a contraband  trade  will  be  continued,  after  all  the  powers  in 
the  world  shall  have  declared  they  have  abolished  it. 

"If  nineteen  out  of  twenty  vessels  did  escape,  while  the  rinbt  of  search 
existed,  how  many  more  may  sail  unmolested  when  that  right  has  become 
extinct  by  peace  > If  the  profit  was  great  when  slaves  were  easily  procured, 
bow  much  greater  must  it  be  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  increases, 
and  the  demand  for  them  becomes  augmented?  If  the  emolument  woaU 
be  sufficient  (as  I have  shown)  though  nineteen  vessels  out  of  twenty  were 
taken,  what  must  the  temptation  to  pursue  the  trade  become,  when  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a hundred  must  escape  i Let  us  next  suppose  a vessel  seized 
with  slaves ; unless  she  is  British  property,  it  does  not  devolve  on  England 
to  liberate,  confiscate,  or  to  punish  ; is  it  probable,  then,  that  the  nation 
under  whose  flag  she  was  navigated  (a  nation,  perhaps,  long  engaged  ia, 
highly  benefited  by,  and  who  had  reluctantly  resigned  the  trade,)  will  be 
induced  to  inflict  such  exemplary  punishment,  as  to  prevent  a repetition  of 
the  crime  ? Or,  is  it  not  probable  she  will  wink  at  the  fault,  and  connive  iu 
its  continuation  ? liow  futile,  then,  lo  imagine  it  can  be  exterminated,  or 
that  the  trade  will  not  he  actively  persevered  in,  unless  pronounced  to  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  all  persons  concerned  m 
such  trade,  denounced  as  pirates ! I have  presumed  to  repeat  this  from  an 
anxiety  lo  produce  an  impression.” 

To  our  minds,  the  very  arguments  adduced,  as  above,  by  Dr. 
'I'.,  in  support  of  his  proposition,  to  attempt  to  inhibit  the  African 
Sluve  Trade  by  a provision  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  nre  pre- 
cisely those,  and  nearly  all  of  those,  which  demonstrate  the  folly  el 
the  thought ; and  in  this  view  we  shall  presently  examine  them. 
There  are  two  other  considerations,  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  T.,  the 
grave  appearance  of  which  demands  that  we  should  not  attempt  lo 
pass  by  them  without  reply.  Dr.  T.  contends,  firsthand  the  assertion 
is  not  new,)  that  the  Slave  Trade  stands  condemned  on  divine  au- 
thority ; and,  secondly,  that  the  Trade  is  to  be  regarded  in  exactly 
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the  tame  light  a*  vrliat  lie  calls  the  piracies  of  the  Barbary  Cor- 
sairs. 

We  distinctly  admit,  with  every  publicist,  that  the  divine  law  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations— the  basis 
and  controlling  ingredient  of  all  positive  institutions.  But  the 
divine  law,  as  understood  in  Christian  Europe,  is  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and  it  is  not  true,  (however  strongly  and  fre- 
quently the  contrary  mav  be  asserted,)  that  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  any  part  of  their  pages,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  prohibit,  or 
even  discountenance,  either  Slavery  or  the  Slave  Trade.  When 
fiersons  contend,  that  the  Slave  Trade  is  forbidden  by  the  Christian 
ordinances,  they  mean,  that  it  is  forbidden  by  inference  ; that  is, 
that  they  themselves  infer  that  it  is  forbidden,  and  not  that  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  letter  of  any  book  ; as  men,  in  all  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, have  inferred  that  this  or  that  (and  sometimes  the  most  un- 
important, and  sometimes  the  most  estimable  things)  was  forbidden 
either  by  the  letter  or  by  the  spirit  of  their  religion.  Christianity 
teaches  men  to  do  their  duty  to  their  fellow -creatures  in  all  civil 
stations  whatever;  hut  it  neither  prohibits  nor  prescribes  any  civil 
station  whatever;  and  it  even  anticipates,  that  at  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  there  shall  still  be  upon  the  earth  “ the  bond  and  the 
free.**  We  would  willingly  (as  already  intimated)  have  dispensed 
with  offering  this  brief  and  incidental  comment,  on  a part  of  the 
question  which  is  so  momentous,  if  it  could  have  been  allowed 
that  we  should  leave  without  notice  the  position  set  up,  a* 
subjoined,  by  Dr.  T.,  or,  if,  taking  notice  of  it,  we  could  have 
properly  done  any  tiling  short  of  giving  it  a distinct  and  solemn  re- 
futation : — 

“ In  niv  public  letter  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  I have  produced  the 
highest  w ritten  authority  to  prove,  that  the  Slave  Trade  ought  to  be 
considered  a violation  of  the  law-  of  nature  and  nations ; and  that  it  was 
the  bound  on  duty  of  sovereigns  to  prohibit  the  trade,  as  contraband, 
unjust,  inhuman,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. From  such  considerations,  and  from  the  most  wise  and  benevo- 
lent motives,  if  the  civilized  world  have  agreed  to  abolish  this  trade, 
surely  the  same  pow  ers,  upon  the  same  principles,  cannot  object  to  de- 
cree the  prohibition  of  the  Slave  Trade  an  integral  part  of  the  law  of 
nations:  and,  at  the  same  lime,  to  denounce  all  those  who  may  after- 
wards attempt  to  pursue  it  surreptitiously,  as  pirates  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.’* 
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But  “ we  liave  the  same  arguments  to  support  such  au  ana- 
thema, for  the  protection  of  every  human  being,  as  are  used  to 
justify  the  decree  establishing  the  BaTbary  corsairs  to  be  pi- 
rates.” The  reader  is  aware  that  there  is  no  such  “ decree  and. 
for  ourselves,  we  know  of  no  arguments  by  which  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a decree  could  be  justified ; so  that,  by  this  illus- 
tration, Dr.  T.  makes,  with  us,  but  little  progress.  We  are  guile 
ready  to  allow,  that  the  same  arguments  which  would  justify  a de- 
claration, that  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  Barbary  corsairs  are  pi- 
rates, would  also  justify  a declaration  that  Slave  Traders  with  the 
African  coast  are  pirates ; as  they  would  equally  justify  a declaration 
that,  by  that  law,  they  are  any  thing  else  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  denominate  them  ; but  the  question  not  to  be 
forgotten  is,  whether  there  really  are  any  arguments  that  can  justify 
any  one  of  the  acts  proposed  ? A pirate,  if  we  understand  tlsc 
term,  and  with  reference  to  the  law  of  nations,  is  one  who,  without, 
and  even  in  defiance  of,  the  authority  of  any  sovereign,  prince,  or 
state,  makes  war  upon  any  otlier  sovereign,  prince,  or  state,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  molests  in  any  manner,  and  against  the  will  ol 
such  prince  or  state,  any  subject  of  the  same.  It  would  be  a 
digression  were  we  to  use  many  words  in  insisting,  in  this  place, 
that  the  Burbary  corsairs,  in  their  more  ordinary  proceedings,  are 
not  pirates;  ami  we  are  yet  Vo  come  to  the  place  at  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  insist,  once  for  all,  tliHt  the  Slave  Trade  is  not  piracy. 
But  thus  it  will  appear,  that  this  Trade  is  not  forbidden,  either  by 
l,aw  of  God,  or  by  the  the  Law  of  Nations ; or,  os  we  shall  show 
in  the  end,  by  the  I .aw  of  Nature. 

Dr.  T '.,  us  we  have  seen,  argues  for  putting  the  Slave  Trade  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  law  of  nations,  from  these  further  premises,  that 
Great  Britain  canuot  even  suppress  the  smuggling  which  is  prac- 
tised upou  her  own  coasts  ; that  the  ships  of  all  the  great  maritime 
nations  of  the  world  are  employed  in  this  trade ; that  the  whole  Bri- 
tish fleet  eould  not  guard  the  coasts  of  all  the  slave  markets;  that  the 
right  of  6tarch  cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace — and,  lastly, 
and  most  unfortunately  of  all — thut  foreign  nations  have,  or  may 
"have,  the  most  direct  interest  in  cultivating  the  trade;  and  that  the 
merchants  of  all  nations  “ never  possessed  a trade  that  ever  pro- 
duced a tenth  part  of  the  advantage”  which  the  Slave  Trade  affords ! 
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The  principle  upon  wluch  Or.  T.  calls  for  the  interference  of 
the  law  of  nations  is  wholly  wrong;  wholly  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  public  law,  and  with  the  policy  and  rights  of  nations  ; 
but  let  us  suppose,  for  a moment,  that  either  the  ignorance,  or  the 
weakness,  or  the  duplicity  of  governments,  could  smooth  the  way  to 
the  consummation  sought  for  by  Dr.  T.,  and  let  us  remark  the 
consequences  to  which  we  should  be  exposed  by  that  monstrous 
departure  from  all  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom  ! 

Suppose,  for  a moment,  tliat  governments  should  consent — that 
governments  should  dare — to  abandon  their  subjects  to  the  judg- 
ments of  foreign  tribunals,  for  the  commission  of  an  act,  such  as 
trading  in  Africa  for  slaves,  properly  considered,  is;  what  assur- 
ance could  we  have  that  they  would  persevere  in  such  con- 
sent, or  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  the  justice,  or  be  satisfied  with 
the  ovidence,  and  with  every  other  circumstance,  in  each  particular 
case  ? But,  more  than  all  this;  if,  by  any  compact,  nations  bind 
themselves  to  forego  their  interests,  actual  or  contingent,  where  is 
the  power  that  is  to  prevent  their  resuming  them  ? Id  either  case, 
other  nations  have  no  remedy  against  such  a resumption,  but  in  sub- 
mission or  in  war.  And  shall  lireat  Britain, for  example,  be  exposed, 
either  to  humiliating  submissions,  or  to  the  scourge  of  war,  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  Slave  Trade  ? But,  whether  it  be  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  or  for  that  of  the  African  Slave 
Traders,  there  are  persons  whose  visionary  notions  of  civil  affairs 
would  perpetually  embroil  nations  in  disputes,  and  even  engage 
them  in  wars  ; and  it  is  only  the  practical  wisdom— the  plain,  busi- 
ness-like perception — of  those  actually  at  the  helms  of  states,  that 
saves  us  from  eternal  uproar : — 

“ Could  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  he  qniel ; 

For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder;  nothing  but  thunder*." 

But,  that  a doctor  of  civil  law,  an  expounder  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, (like  our  author,)  should  speak  thus  loosely  of  the  crime  of 
piracy,  and  seem  thus  forgetful  of  the  reason  why  piracy  is  mnde 
punishable  under  the  law  of  nations,  fills  us  with  much  astonish- 

• Measure  for  Measure,  Actll.sc.  j. 
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meat.  T I ir  law  of  piracy  is  a law  supplemental  to  the  municipal 
erodes  of  states ; a law  not  only  founded  in  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  hut  sanctioned  and  guarded  by  the  plain  and  unalterable 
interests  of  all  nations.  Nay,  the  very  definition  (“  liostes  humani 
generis”)  which  Dr.  T.  would  borrow  from  that  of  pirates,  and  ap- 
ply to  Slave  Traders,  is  so  borrowed  and  applied  in  contempt  of  the 
interpretation  and  reason  of  the  words. 

It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  slates,  however  strongly 
cemented  their  power,  and  however  widely  extended  their  limits, 
cannot,  in  all  places,  control  the  actions  of  their  subjects,  and 
that,  consequently,  where  this  incapacity  of  controul  exists,  the 
subject  is  in  a state  of  nature,  unprotected  in  his  misdeeds  by  that  go- 
vernment whose  authority  he  contemns,  and  whose  peace  he  endan- 
gers. It  is  offending  subjects,  thus  locally  circumstanced,  and  of- 
fending against  the  /are  of  nature — the  universal  taw — and  not  the 
municipal  law  of  any  particular  state — it  is  subjects  thus  offtndiog 
upon  the  seat, — that  is,  out  of  the  territory  of  every  state — that  the 
law  of  nations,  deriving  its  authority  from  the  law  of  nature,  places 
within  the  power  of  all  states,  and  takes  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
state  to  which  they  properly  belong,  but  which  is  unablvto  answer 
for  their  offences.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  certain  cases,  piracy  is 
a crime  cognizable  bvthe  law  of  nations;  and  wc  see  that  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  to  the  justice  and  admissibility  of  this  cog- 
nizance, that  the  act  committed  should  be  an  act  against  the  law  of 
nature — an  act  upon  the  characti  r of  which  all  mankind  are  agreed 
— an  act  evil  in  itself,  and  condemned  by  all  nations;  and  not  an  act 
which  any  particular  state  may  consider  ns  harmless,  or  even  as  con- 
ducive to  its  interests.  As  soon  as  such  an  act  as  this  last  should 
be  placed  under  the  restraint  of  a pretended  law  of  nations,  thein>- 
dependence  of  all  nations  would  he  invaded — and  the  right  of  the 
strongest — the  will  of  the  consenting  and  enforcing  parties,  would 
usurp  the  place  of  law. 

It  remains,  then,  only  that  we  should  show,  or,  rather,  that  ne 
should  pronounce,  that  theSlave  Trade  is  not  piracy— or,  rather,  thst 
it  is  not  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nature  and  nations— for,  as  to , 
piracy,  that  may  be  an  offence  either  against  national  or  against 
municipal  law  ; — and  it  w ill  follow,  that  the  project  of  Dr.  T.,  for 
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interdicting  the  African  Slave  Trade  by  a new  provision  of  tlte  Uw 
of  nations,  can  never  be  eutertained  for  a moment,  in  the  breast  of 
any  practical  statesman,  and  that,  consequently,  here  ends,  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  all  hope  of  effecting  the  Universal  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  by  the  only  means  which  presents  itself  to  the 
contemplation  of  Dr.  T.,  and  of  so  many  others*.  But,  on  this  point 
little  remains  to  be  added.  The  act  of  the  subject  of  any  European 
power,  who  visits  any  nation  in  Af.  ica,  and  there  buys  or  sells  any 
thing  which,  with  that  nation  iu  Africa,  it  is  lawful  to  buy  and 
•ell,  cannot  be  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations,  because  that  law 
does  not,  and  must  not,  interfere  with  the  domestic  laws  of  any  na- 
tion. This  answer  is  complete,  in  the  sole  view  of  the  African  na- 
tions, because  the  rights  of  nations  are  not  dependent  upon  their 
relative  civilization  nor  barbarism,  but  belong  equally  to  the  moat 
barbarous  and  the  most  civilized  ; but  its  force  will  be  more  readily 
admitted,  when  we  recollect,  that  it  involves,  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  rights  of  those  nations  whose  civility  is  not  to  be  brought  into 
dispute.  Now,  if  it  cannot  be  an  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
for  an  individual  of  any  nation  to  carry  on  a peaceable  and  welcome 
traffic,  in  any  commodity,  however  detestable,  and  with  the  indivi- 
duals of  any  other  nation,  however  barbarous,  and  by  means  of  a 
commerce  however  odious  to  the  nation  to  which  that  individual 
belongs;  still  less  will  it  be  thought  admissible,  to  punish,  under 
the  authority  of  the  law  of  nations,  any  act  which  is  not  only  lawful 
in  the  eyes  of  the  foreigu  nation  among  whom  the  act  is  performed, 
but  which  is  also  Lawful,  and  perhajis  esteemed  meritorious,  among 
the  nation  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  But,  it  is  competent  to 
every  European  nation  to  declare,  to-day,  that  the  trade  of  indivi- 
duals of  that  nation,  in  Slaves,  with  any  African  nation,  is  unlawful; 
and  to  declare,  to-morrow,  that  it  is  lawful ; according  to  any 
views  which  such  European  nation  may,  from  time  to  time,  enter. 

* Dr.T.  expatiate,  forcibly  on  the  enormous  waste  of  money,  in  the  ahapo 
of  Spanish  indemnifications  and  other  payments,  in  which  we  have  been  in- 
volved by  the  measurea  of  that  African  Institution  which  be  condemns ; bat  ha 
never  discovers  that  the  measure  proposed  by  himself  would  prepart  foe  as 
losses,  iu  money  and  in  blond,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  peccadilloes  of 
tha  African  Institution  would  be  but  aa  a drop  iu  tba  bucket.  Thus  nay  ia  It 
for  men  to  an  tha  mote  in  the  tya  of  soother,  sad  yet  aot  I#  sea  the  haem  ia 
their  own! 

Vat.  V.— Xt.  IX.  if 
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tain,  of  the  morality,  or  of  the  convenience,  of  »uch  a trade;  and  the 
law  of  nationa,  if  it  should  pretend  to  interfere  with  such  competence, 
would  interfere  with  the  right*  of  nations.  Hut  how  can  the  law 
of  nationa  make  unlawful,  that  which  it  is  always  competent  to  two 
free  nationa  (the  buying  and  the  selling  nations)  to  declare  lawful; 
and  which  competence  is  no  more  than  a part  of  the  universal 
rights  of  all  nations,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  all  nations  are 
interested,  and  for  which  maintenance  the  law  of  nations  exists? 
Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  clear,  than  the  limits  to  which  any 
particular  nation  or  nations  can  go,  in  the  making  of  penal  laws 
against  the  African  Slave  Trade.  All  of  them  possess  a plenitude 
of  authority  over  tlieir  own  members,  but  an  authority  which  is  to  be 
exercised  by  themselves  only,  and  not  by  foreign  nations  conjointly 
with  themselves.  Thus,  Great  Britain  is  competent  to  declare  it  a 
fdony,  in  any  British  subject,  to  buy  or  sell  an  African  subject,  in 
any  part  of  tlie  world  ; because  Great  Britain  may,  in  the  same  law- 
ful exercise  of  her  national  sovereignty,  equally  make  it  a felony,  in 
any  British  subject,  to  ascend  the  summit  of  Moat  Blanc,  or  to 
visit  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican  or  of  Versailles.  Such  are  the 
rights  of  all  nations,  as  against  their  own  members;  but  those 
rights  cannot  extend  to  the  control  of  individuals  of  any  other 
nation*,  because  every  other  nation  has  an  equal  right  to  permit  or 
to  prohibit  any  act  of  its  members  at  its  own  pleasure.  Tt  may 
afford  some  further  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  to  observe,  that  in 
China,  the  trade  in  Opium  is  held  in  the  highest  detestation.  Now, 
it  is  competent  to  the  Chinese  government  to  visit  its  own  subjects, 
being  concerned  in  that  trade,  or  foreigners  entering  Chinese  ports, 
and  equally  concerned  in  that  trade,  with  any  penalties  it  may 
please,  that  is,  with  any  uct  of  severity  whatever ; but  will  it  be 
contended  for  a moment,  that  the  Chinese  government  could 
reasonably  ask,  that  the  trade  in  Opium  should  be  rendered  punish- 
able by  the  law  of  nations  . 1 Again:  the  several  powers  of  Europe 
are  variously  circumstanced,  as  to  their  political  and  commercial 
interest  in  the  African  Slave  Trade  ; and,  it  may  be,  are  variously 
moved  by  their  respective  opinions  of  its  moral  merits.  Some  of 

• Wr  are  here  ronlimplitinj!  only  the  arts  of  foreign  suhjwli  not  prtfursid 
within  tho  territory  of  the  controlling  nation. 
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those  power*  have  Coloniea  in  which  African  Slav**  can  b*  em- 
ployed ; tome  have  not ; some  have  them  not  at  present,  but  may 
have  them  hereafter.  Portugal  (to  apeak  particularly  of  that 
power)  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  stand  alone.  In  Europe  she  ha* 
a small  territory,  with  a small,  commensurate,  and  comparatively 
unincreasing  population ; with  little,  or  rather  with  no  excess,  with 
which  to  occupy  her  American  dominion,  or  for  which  she  is  led, 
by  any  motive,  to  desire  an  ultramarine  receptacle.  In  America, 
she  has  an  immense  territory,  with  little  or  no  comparative  popula- 
tion, either  native  or  Colonial.  In  Africa,  on  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  and  readily  communicating  with  each  other,  she  has  actual 
territorial  possessions,  and  actual  African  subjects.  Now,  what  is 
more  certain,  than  that  the  natural  and  lawful  policy  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal  is,  to  enrich  its  American  deserts  with  an  African  po- 
pulation ? Again  : what  is  more  obviously  lawful,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  than  for  Portugueze  subjects  to  transport  themselves  and 
their  merchandize  from  Portugueze  ports  in  either  Europe  or  Africa, 
to  Portugueze  ports  in  America  ? How,  too,  can  the  law  of  nations 
interfere  with  the  civil  condition  of  any  Portugueze  subject,  either 
in  Portugueze  Africa,  or  in  Portugueze  America  ? And  what  ia 
the  practice  of  Portugal,  in  conformity  with  these  interests  and 
these  rights?  She  eucourages,  at  once,  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Emancipation  from  Slavery ; for  both  conduce  to  the  population  of 
Brazil.  In  Africa,  she  applies,  at  the  same  moment,  the  marking- 
iron  to  the  breasts,  and  the  water  of  baptism  to  the  faces,  of  those 
whom  she  purchases  as  Slaves  ; ranking  them,  by  the  one  act,  sub- 
jects of  her  crown,  and,  by  the  other,  members  of  tier  religion.  In 
Brazil,  her  priests  preach  Emancipation,  and  yet  exult  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade;  a trade,  say  they,  which  brings  the  heathen 
into  the  church  of  Christ.  On  these  African  Christians  and  sub- 
jects, thus  procured  to  the  church  and  to  the  crown,  tire  church 
seeks  to  bestow  civil  freedom,  and  the  crown,  civil  distinction 
and  station.  The  ordinances  of  the  latter  forbid  thut  employ- 
ments should  be  entrusted  to  coloured  persons;  but  the 
Colonial  governments  bestow  employments  upon  coloured  per- 
sons, and  coloured  persons,  when  employed,  are  held  to  Ire 
white  persons*.  All  this  seems  but  to  show,  how  well  Portugal 

* Sec  Review  of  Roster's  Travels  itt  Brazil,  Colonial  Journal,  No.  Ill,  ( rol.  ii,) 
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understands  her  natural  and  lawful  policy,  and  what  uh  the  make* 
of  her  natural  and  indefeasible  rights ; but  who  will  say,  that  all 
other  states  (that  of  Great  Britain  for  example)  are  invited,  by  their 
circumstances,  to thesamepolicy,  and,  consequently,  to  the  exercise 
of  the  same  rights;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  European  states 
being  thus  diversified,  and  their  rights  equal,  in  respect  of  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade,  who  can  think  of  making  the  prohibition  of  that 
trade  a provision  of  the  law  of  nations? 

But,  if  the  right  to  ordain  this  prohibition  were  as  real  as  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  otherwise,  and  if  its  enforcement  could  be  at- 
tended with  as  few  inconveniences  as  it  is  shown  by  Dr.  T.  himself  to 
be  pregnant  with  danger  ; at  last,  would  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
united,  have  the  physical  means  for  its  execution  ? It  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  difficulty,  that  all  nations,  in  order  to  the  attempt,  mast 
concur  in  maintaining  navies  for  this  purpose— the  question  still  re- 
mains behind,  whether  all  the  navies  of  all  nations  could  effect  the 
object  in  view  ? Upon  this  important  division  of  the  subject,  Dr.  T. 
does  not  conceal  from  us  even  his  own  adverse  ideas, — for  adverse 
they  must  surely  be  esteemed,  considering  their  influence  oo  th« 
argument. 

But,  if  Dr.  T.’s  project,  (the  only  project  we  believe,)  for  tha 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  is  thus  unlawful,  or  dungerous, 
or  impracticable;  if  the  existing  Partial  Abolition  is  so  mis- 
chievous as  is  represented,  what  is  the  conclusion  that  we  ought 
to  come  to?  Ought  things  to  have  been  brought  into  this 
state?  Ought  they  to  remain  in  this  state?  Has  no  fundamental 
error  been  committed  ? And,  if  the  Universal  Abolition  of  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade  is  an  undeniable  blessing  to  besought,  (and  we,  on 
our  part,  agree  and  declare  that  it  is  so,)  has  it  been  sought  in  the 
right  road,  and  by  the  right  means  ? Has  it  been  sought  with  an 
honest  desire  of  arriving  at  it;  and  if  it  has  always  been  sought 
honestly,  has  it  ever  been  sought  wisely— sought  with  a fair  and  ra- 
tional prospect  of  success?  To  this  question,  we  answer  with  an  un- 
qualified negative;  and  to  the  developeme.it  of  our  opinion  of  the 
means,  we  shall  presently,  with  earnestness,  devote  ourselves. 

VH.  Dr.  Thorpe,  however,  in  addition  to  his  plan  for  the  Uni- 
versal Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  offers  a second,  for  the  total  re- 
•101  al  of  Slavery  from  the  West  Indies.  It  w,ll  soon  appear  to  be 
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•«r  opinion,  that  in  the  natural  order  of  thing*,  (which  men  always 
do  wrong  in  contravening,)  thia  second  event  should  attend  upon  the 
first,  as  an  unforced  and  necessary  consequence;  and,  under  this 
view,  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell,  at  any  considerable  length,  upon 
the  part  of  Dr.  T.’s  pamphlet  to  which  our  attention  is  now  called. 
We  think  that  Dr.  T.  has  here  thrown  out  some  valuable  ideas, 
though  we  are  disposed  to  apply  them  after  a manner  of  our 
own.  Many  persons  have  talked,  without  any  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  of  cultivating  West  India  plantations  by  the  hands 
of  free  European  labourers;  but  Dr.  T.,  upon  the  basis  of  better 
information,  would  employ  the  hands  of  free  labourers  of  African 
birth.  After  pro  [losing  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  below, he  proceeds: — 

'•  From  the  depots  1 have  proposed,  we  could  always  ensures  supply 
of  Negroes  for  our  navy  or  army,  and  also  to  attend  our  King’s  ships  and 
merchant  vessels  on  the  coast,  in  such  a manner  as  to  save  the  health  of 
European  sailors ; but  the  great  desideratum  is,  that  we  should  be  enabled, 
from  these  friendly  allurements  to  intercourse,  to  procure  as  many  Negroes 
as  we  could  require  in  the  West  Indies,  strong  young  men,  who  would  vo- 
luntarily go,  to  any  of  our  Colonies,  (with  ensured  protection,)  for  a sti- 
pulated number  of  years,  and  execute  all  work  in  our  plantations,  at  cer- 
tain monthly  wages,  paid  in  articles  of  trade ; and  by  our  obtaining  rice 
and  guinea  cam,  for  their  provisions,  from  Africa,  I think  each  black  la- 
bourer would  not  cost,  for  wages  and  provisions,  above  .£25  a-year.  i 
suppose  they  would  bind  themselves,  at  first,  for  three  years  certain,  and, 
from  the  quantity  of  work  I have  observed  done  by  captured  Negroes  at 
Sierra  Leone,  1 am  satisfied  one  free  labourer  from  the  coast  would  execute 
as  much  in  a day  as  two  slaves  perform  on  a plantation.  In  the  East  Indies 
every  species  of  work  is  done  by  free  labourers ; the  cheapness  of  labour 
and  the  value  of  the  work  is  acknowledged ; I shall  not  dilate  on  the  dif- 
ference of  comfort  attached  to  such  workmen  and  slaves. 

" Fishermen  were  annually  carried  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to 
Newfoundland,  and  were  brought  back  when  the  fishing  season  was 
finished ; each  man  had  forty  pounds  for  about  four  months  labour ; by 
degrees  they  were  induced  to  remain  at  Newfoundland,  and  a sedentary 
fishery  is  now  established.  I conceive  the  same  thing  would  take 
place  in  the  West  Indies;  year  after  year,  some  would  remain,  so  that 
in  a short  time  the  expense  of  carrying  labourers  from  Africa  and  back 
again,  would  be  done  away.  Under  this  system  of  free  labour,  I hope 
to  make  it  appear,  that  twice  as  much  work  will  be  executed,  at  half 
the  cost  now  attending  the  involuntary  labour  of  slaves ; and  to  establish 
his  system  as  far  as  it  appertained  to  Africa,  nothing  would  be  required, 
hut  King  George’s  name,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  of  Caps 
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Coast,  or  Government  agents  at  the  depots,  (after  making  the  requisi- 
tions and  live  advantages  perfectly  known  along  the  coast,)  would  only 
be  required  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  the  chiefs,  for  so  many 
men  to  labour  in  such  an  island  for  such  a time,  at  so  much  wages  per 
month  in  trade  articles,  and  that  they  should  lie  returned,  or  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for,  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period.  We  have  hired 
soldiers  from  Germany  in  this  way  ; and  labourers  from  Africa  would 
surclv  be  more  valuable. 

“ If  great  honesty,  precision,  and  punctuality  was  observed,  I am 
rertain  a thousand  kroomcn  (who  are  the  most  powerful  labourers  for 
tropical  climates  in  the  world)  could  Ire  attained  at  once,  and  their 
example  would  soon  be  followed ; a great  inducement  might  also  be 
held  out  to  the  chieftains,  by  engaging  to  take  such  a quantity  of  rice 
and  Guinea  corn  annually  for  provisions  ; this  would  of  itself  be  a great 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  an  immediate  advancement  of  cultiva- 
ion  and  commerce. 

Dr.  T.  afterward  adds, 

" 1 do  not  presume  to  say  Ministers  are  inattentive  to  West  Indian  pros- 
perity, or  that  they  are  unmindful  of  our  resources  in  Africa  ; nor  can  the 
introduction  of  free  labourers  into  the  W’est  Indies  be  novel  to  the  planters ; 
but  I presume  they  may  not  have  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages in  all  their  different  bearings — the  security,  profit,  and  comforts 
that  would  follow  from  annihilating  slavery — the  insignificant  expense  at- 
tached to  conveying  labourers  from  Africa — the  ease  with  which  they 
might  be  obtained — tbe  comparatively  trilling  charge  for  wages,  and  the 
unimportant  cost  of  provisions,  when  purchased  with  articles  of  trade  in 
Africa;  nor  have  the  planters  perhaps  ever  known  how  powerful ly  the 
Africans  can  labour  if  stimulated  by  compensation,  and  how  enfeebled  the 
slaves  appear  in  comparison.  The  strongest  Kruoman  will  labour  at  Sierra 
Leone  for  six  dollars  a month,  and  at  Cape  Coast  for  four,  all  paid  in  trade- 
goods,  on  which  the  trader  charges  one  huniired  per  centum  at  least ; rice 
is  purchased  for  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence.!  bushel,  and  a pint  of 
this  each  day  is  sufficient  food  for  a man  ; in  short,  it  will  be  a high  esti- 
mate, if  we  allow  seven-pence  a day,  as  the  entire  expense  fur  a good 
working  labourer.  I have  observed  tbe  Kroomen  work  with  captured  Ne- 
groes, who  were  paid  by  the  day  also,  and  conceive,  that  a modrrately 
strong  Krooman  would  do  more  work  in  a day  than  twu  captured  Slaves.’* 

But  our  author  himself  anticipates  an  objection  to  his  plan  of 
introducing  free  African  labourers  into  the  West  Indies,  the 
source  of  which  he  finds  in  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  same 
Colonies.  “ The  difficulty,”  says  he, 

•' rests  in  the  West  Indies;  the  hazard  of  mixing  free  blacks  with  Slaves 
must  be  avoided;  therefore  the  experiment  should  be  confined  to  planta- 
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(ions  without  Slaves,  until  we  could  abolish  slavery  altogether;  and  that 
glorious  subject  I shall  now  concisely  enter  on.” 

He  adds, 

“ I do  not  propose  emancipation  until  free  labourers  are  secured : I call 
for  fair  calculation  on  the  present  system  and  proposed  alterations ; I beg  ex- 
amination as  to  the  difference  of  expense,  between  low  wages  paid  in  trade- 
goods,  provision  in  rice,  &c.  brought  from  Africa,  paid  for  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  present  enormous  expenditure  for  food,  clothing,  medical  attend- 
ance, casualties,  disease,  loss,  death,  and  various  other  contingent  charges 
attending  Slaves  in  our  Colonies.  1 appeal  to  the  planter,  the  merchant, 
and  to  the  proprietor's  account,  furnished  by  his  agent ; I have  guarded 
against  every  danger;  1 only  beg  of  them  to  estimate  the  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  at  all  limes  a sufiicent  supply  of  labourers,  the  tran- 
quillity, the  security  it  will  ensure,  and  the  blessing  that  must  be  inherent 
on  terminating  slavery." 

Dr.  T.'s  plan  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

“ When  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  under  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, many  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  present  Ministers  expressed  (heir 
alarm  at  the  depression  our  plantations  would  experience,  from  wanting  a 
supply  of  labourers,  and  declared,  that  injustice,  the  proprietors  should  be 
remunerated. 

**  The  depression  has  been  experienced,  but  compensation  has  not  been 
bestowed.  On  minute  investigation,  I am  satisfied,  both  Ministers  and 
West  Indian  proprietors  will  find,  that  an  adequate  and  regular  supply  of 
labourers  may  always  be  obtained  from  Africa  ;and,  I should  hope,  general 
satisfaction  would  be  given,  and  perfect  security  established,  if  Govern- 
ment think  it  advisable,  to  make  a proposition  to  the  West  Indian  legisla- 
tures, for  the  emancipation  of  every  human  being  born  a British  suhjec'. 

I am  convinced,  it  could  be  effected  with  ease,  and  would  be  attended  with, 
the  most  beneficial  consequences;  first,  if  the  person  w'as  above  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  his  or  her  wages  should  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  to  make  some  compensation  for  the  premium  of 
emancipation ; but  each  person  under  twenty-one,  and  above  fourteen  years 
of  age,  might  be  apprenticed  to  their  master  or  mistress,  according  to  the 
form  of  indenture  used  in  England,  until  he  or  she  arrived  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  then  by  a Colonial  act  be  bound,  to  make  some  compen- 
sation for  their  liberation,  by  a portion  of  their  weekly  wages.  I conceive 
the  Imperial  Parliament  should  supply  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
division,  because  no  person  born  a British  subject,  ought  to  be  a slave,  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  our  con->lit  ution,  as  the  protection  of  the  law 
is  the  subject's  birth-right;  but  that  blessing  being  abrogated  by  our 
statutes,  allowing  slavery,  and  establishing  a property  in  Slaves,  in  the 
West  Indies,  we  cannot  counteract  it,  except  by  purchase ; and  as  we 
created  the  disease  by  Act  of  Parliament,  we  should  supply  the  remedy 
through  Parliament. 
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" The  beuer.ilencr  of  England  would  be  gratified  in  tb*  extreme;  iir 
is  not  dissatisfied  at  paying  millions  of  money  to  preserve  African!  from 
slavery,  and  in  making  compensation  to  foreign  powers,  for  their  lou  of 
property  in  those  Slaves  we  have  illegally  seized;  if  therefore,  it  is  gratifi- 
cation to  redeem  the  veriest  Negro  Slave  from  foreign  powers,  it  mint  ot 
inexpressible  joy  to  relieve  our  fellow-subjects  from  that  deplorable  degra- 
dation ; we  even  allow,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  head-money  to  the  niiy 
and  army,  for  every  African  Slave  they  place  within  the  protection  of  our 
king ; and  will  it  not  be  more  desirable  to  pay  head-money  to  the  plaotos, 
a<  compensation  for  the  property  they  may  claim  in  any  person  born  with- 
in British  territory  ? To  rescue  British  subjects  from  a situation  in  which 
they  and  their  children  arc  plunged  in  slavery  for  ever ; a situation  the 
most  deplorable  that  can  he  imagined  on  earth ; a state,  ‘ where  hope  never 
comes,  that  comes  to  all to  relieve  them  from  this,  to  exalt  them  into  free- 
men, to  extend  to  them  the  protection  of  the  law  in  tbe  fullness  of  its  pri- 
vilege, and  to  bestow  on  them  and  their  children  for  ever,  the  blessing!  ol 
the  British  constitution,  will  be  truly  worthy  of  a British  Parliament 

" I think  this  proposition  must  appear  just  and  politic ; yet  I do  not 
wish  to  add  to  the  burden  of  expense  already  heaped  on  England;  bull 
svould  have  * her  liberty,  like  her  money,  circulate  every  where,  and  centre 
no  where;'  I would  have  her  redeem  ; and  as  I hare  already  stated,  the 
Slaves  so  emancipated  might  pay  a portion  of  the  profit  arising  from  their 
labour,  until  the  greatest  part  of  the  sum  originally  paid  for  their  enfran- 
chisement should  be  restored. 

" The  next  consideration  will  be  the  liberation  of  Africans  underfoot- 
teen ; after  redemption,  this  class  might  be  apprenticed  until  they  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  a fee  taken  for  their  service  as  appren- 
tices, which  svould  diminish  the  expense  of  enfranchisement ; an  indenture 
of  apprenticeship  would  always  ensure  comfort  to  the  African,  severity  of 
punishment  svould  terminate,  as  an  apprentice  could  not  be  cruelly  treated 
with  impunity. 

" [ should  hope  the  Colonial  legislatures  would  feel  so  much  benefit  sad 
security  from  such  a system,  that  they  would  take  the  expense  of  redeem- 
ing those  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  (which  could  not  be  great,)  entirely 
on  themselves;  lastly,  all  Africans  though  not  born  in  British  territory, 
should  be  allowed  the  right  of  redemption,  on  adequate  compensation 
being  made  to  the  owner ; and  the  value  of  each  and  all,  wheresoever 
born,  and  of  whatever  age,  should  be  assessed  by  a jury  on  oath,  in  the  su- 
preme court  The  provincial  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  acted  od  this 
principle;  when  regiments  were  formed  of  Slaves,  the  pay  was  allowed 
the  master  for  three  years,  being  the  adequate  assessed  compensation.” 

On  the  foregoing,  we  beg  leave  to  ofTer  two  or  three  remarks:— 

1.  The  introduction  of  free  labourers,  from  Africa,  into  the 
West  Indies,  in  proper  circumstances,  and  under  proper  regula- 
tions, appears  to  us  to  be  a measure  completely  practicable,  «od 
adapted  to  insure  the  cultivation  of  our  Colonies,  ia  the  e-eot  rf 
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the  extinction  of  slavery  from  whatever  ton  roe ; and  as  offering, 
at  the  same  time,  a means  of  contributing  to  the  civilization  of 
Africa,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the  value  of  its  trade. 
But,  in  attaching,  as  we  do,  and  as  we  have  before  intimated,  much 
value  to  this  part  of  Dr.  T.’s  suggestions,  we  must,  for  ourselves, 
protest  against  the  present  or  future  introduction  of  free  African 
labourers,  upon  any  terms  which  shall  have  a tendency  to  convert 
our  West  India  Colonies  into  African  Colonies,  instead  of  what  they 
at  present  are — namely,  British  Colonies.  The  case  of  Newfound- 
land, is  not,  therefore,  to  our  minds,  exactly  in  point.  The  settle- 
ment of  British-born  subjects,  in  British  Colonies,  is  a desirable 
object  of  policy  ; but  the  creation  of  foreign  Colonies— of  Colonies 
foreign  to  our  language,  to  our  laws,  to  our  religion,  to  our 
arts,  to  our  hubits  and  manners,  is  an  object  to  which  our  public 
policy  should  be  hostile.  We  have  just  now  stated  the  case  of 
Portugal,  with  reference  to  her  dominion  of  Brazil.  The  case  of 
Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  her  transatlantic  Colonies,  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Portugal.  In  short,  we  could  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  free  African  labourers,  into  the  West  Indies,  upon 
no  terms,  but  such,  as,  resembling  the  regulations  of  the  British 
system  in  India  (though  to  a somewhat  different  end)  should  exclude 
African  colonization  from  the  West  Indies.  To  those  terms,  too, 
(in  themselves  sufficiently  complicate,  arbitrary,  and  inconvenient,) 
it  would  be  proper  to  add,  a rigid  and  vigorous  system  of  police, 
adapted  to  contain  the  actions  of  uncivilized  persons  within  the 
rules  of  European  life.  These  points  (and  they  are  arduous  ones) 
established,  doubtlessly  some  countervailing  advantages  would 
accompany  them ; the  free  labourer,  for  example,  whose  time 
would  be  his  own,  would  be  punished,  in  case  of  miscouduct,  not 
by  his  employer,  but  by  the  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice  only. 

9.  The  question  of  comparative  expense  to  the  planter,  under 
the  system  of  slave-labour,  and  under  that  of  free  African  labour, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  discuss ; but,  in  the  view  which  we  take  of 
the  latter,  many  incidental  expenses  would  be  unavoidable,  either 
in  the  shape  of  poors-rates  or  other  public  charges,  or  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  obligations  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  on 
every  person  employing  free  labourers  from  Africa.  Dr.  T.  tells  us, 
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that  h«  hopes  his  reader  “ will  not  suppose  that  he  presumes  to 
give  in  this  sketch  a perfect  plan,"  and  that  be  merely  “ suggests 
the  outline,  which  may  hereafter  be  embodied  into  more  form  twl 
shape but  this  ardent  advocate  must  excuse  us  for  reminding 
him,  that  to  give  “ outlines”  is  often  a task  of  no  difficulty,  whik 
the  questioo,  whether  or  not  they  eon  be  filled  up,  is  often  one  of 
considerable  embarrassment. 

S.  On  the  whole,  we  concur  with  Dr.  T.  in  thinking  the  intro- 
duction of  free  African  labourers  into  the  West  Indies  sn  under- 
taking not  to  be  advised  until  after  the  termination  of  Slavery  in 
those  settlements  ;.but  we  must  add,  that  in  our  apprehension, 
that  termination  would  most  naturally  and  beneficially  folios  sn 
Universal  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  ; and  it  is  to  the  true  ssd 
certain,  though  unostentatious  means,  of  effecting  that  Unbend 
Abolition,  that  we  are  now  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  reader. 
We  have  nothing,  here,  that  will  dazzle  ; nothing  that  will  satisfy 
the  impatient ; nothing  that  will  assist  the  selfish  t>or  ambitious; 
nothing  that  will  help  to  play  wbat  Dr.  T.  calls  the  “ popularity- 
game  ours  is  a solemn  but  calm  appeal  to  the  moral  laws  of  the 
universe;  our  course  is  slow,  but  sure ; one  which  promises  with 
mode  ration,  but  which  performs  all  that  it  promises.  It  consuls, 
singly  and  solely,  in  the  civilization  of  Africa ; in  gradually  drying 
up  the  source  of  slavery,  not  iu  rashly  exposing  ourselves  to  lb 
current : not  in  attempting  to  stop  the  force  of  that  current,  which 
will,  somewhere,  have  room  for  its  volume,  and  for  contending  with 
which,  we  have  already  found  ourselves  too  weak,  and  must  alwsjs 
continue  so  to  do. 

VIII.  The  eighth  and  last  division  of  Dr.  T.’s  book,  ss  we 
have  described  it,  refers  tothe  means  of  advancing  the  civilization  of 
Africa,  and  the  means  of  promoting  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans 
with  the  interior  of  that  continent.  In  this  place,  we  hare  no  fault 
to  find  with  our  author— except  that  he  has  not  attached  sufficient 
importance  to  hi*  own  views — except  that  he  has  not  regarded  this 
as  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  machinery  should  turn — as,  in 
reality,  the  true  and  only  mode  of  effecting  the  " total  annihilation 
of  the  Slave  Trade," — tliat  object  to  which  his  present  publicities 
is  chiefly  devoted.  Instead  of  this.  Dr.  T.  expressly  separates  the 
two  objects,  treating  the  one  as  wholly  independent  on  the  other! 
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Having  now  shown  the  mode  bv  which  I conceive  an  Universal  and 
Total  Abolition  may  be  effected,  l shall  proceed  to  point  out  what  occurs  to 
m*  as  the  most  practicable  measure  for  civilizing  Africa,  improving  her 
trade  with  England,  and  cultivating  the  Africans  in  such  a manner  that 
they  shall  become  the  very  means  of  preventing  our  ever  employing  Slaves, 
or  wanting  a supply  of  labourers  in  our  Colonies.” 

Our  nuthor’a  plan  is  thus  described : — 

" From  continued  and  minute  inquiries,  I am  satisfied,  that  the 
African  kings  of  extensive  authority  in  that  vast  Continent,  consider 
Great  Britain  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  King  George  the  greatest 
man,  the  merchant  the  general  friend  of  mankind,  and  the  English 
trader  the  safest  person  to  trade  with." 

• •••••• 

“ For  the  happiness  of  Africa,  the  benefit  of  England,  and  as  the 
only  mode  of  civilizing  that  continent,  I humbly  suggest,  that  mini- 
sters  should  obtain  from  Parliament  a moderate  grant  annually,  fin 
the  purpose  of  establishing  depots  along  the  west  coast  ef  Africa, 
and  for  providing  presents  for  the  kings  and  chitftains  ■■  the  inte- 
i rior.  With  this  sum  of  money,  valuable  settlements  for  trade  might 
be  placed  in  healthy  situations,  and  at  convenient  distances,  on  the 
West  Coast,  extending  from  the  island  of  Arguin,  in  latitude  twenty 
north,  to  Loango  in  latitude  six  south  ; and  adequate  presents  might  be 
given  by  accredited  agents  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  prin- 
cipal kings  and  chieftains  with  the  very  best  effect ; thus  we  should 
ensure  favour  by  our  gifts,  protection  from  the  confidence  wc  placed, 
and  a reciprocity  of  trade  ; the  native  kings,  finding  every  article  they 
could  desire  placed  within  their  own  territory,  industry  would  be  sti- 
mulated to  provide  by  labour,  an  equivalent  for  the  gratifications  re- 
quired ; and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  our  agents,  &c.  Itc.  they 
would  gradually  advance  in  civilization. 

" In  each  depot  a school  should  be  established,  with  a master  who 
could  speak  the  language  of  the  district,  and  could  instruct  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; besides,  a person  who  understood  some  useful 
trade  should  reside  in  each  dep&t,  and  the  children  of  the  principal 
natives  might  be  instructed,  as  far  as  our  means  extended  ; these  im- 
provements would  soon  creep  into  the  interior,  and  we  should  in  truth 
* begin  to  entighten  the  minds  of  the  benighted  Africans.’  A mechanic, 
artificer,  or  farmer,  condemned  to  death  for  theft  in  this  country  with- 
out any  act  of  violent  atrocity,  might  have  his  punishment  commuted  to 
transportation  to  Africa,  and  the  life  of  a subject  would  be  happily 
saved  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow  creatures  on  that  continent ; 
surely,  if  a condemned  soldier  it  humanely  preserved  and  rendered 
useful  in  Africa,  we  can  with  as  much  benevolence  snatch  an  ingenious 
citizen  from  impending  death,  and  render  him  a vzlua  ble  acquisition  to 
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that  uninstructed  country.  It  it  evident  these  beneficent  establahaera 
mutt  conciliate,  advance,  and  civiliee  Africa,  in  a very  iropottasr 
degree,  while  they  will  greatly  promote  the  commercial  prosperty  at 
Great  Britain. 

“ KeporU  ought  to  be  made  from  the  depots  to  the  Secretary  of  Suit, 
and  captains  of  King’s  ships  should  visit  them  annually,  in  the  mac 
manner  as  they  surrogate  round  Newfoundland,  and  take  charge  of  all 
presents  from  the  King  of  England  to  African  potentates.  The  gom» 
ment  agent  at  the  depots  could  also  assist  our  merchants  in  their  trade,  by 
insuring  them  protection,  recommending  them  to  the  best  placet  mi 
persons  to  obtain  what  they  required,  and  prevent  imposition  on  or  from 
the  natives.  As  we  have  no  establishments  like  Greenwich,  and  Cheka, 
for  poor  Africans  worn  out  in  our  navy  or  army  service,  an  asylum  might 
be  given,  at  a depot  nearest  to  each  person's  country,  with  a small  yearly 
pension ; and  a safe  passport  to  their  own  families,  could  ultimately  be 
procured." 


" T wenty  thousand  pounds  a-year  ought  to  answer  every  expense  contin- 
gent to  this  plan  ; and  by  the  continued  exertion  of  Ministers,  (which  I 
am  satisfied  they  would  cheerfully  bestow,)  every  species  of  Slave  Trade 
might  be  shortly  annihilated,  and  every  remnant  of  slavery  eradicated  from 
the  British  Empire ; whereas  ineffectual  attempts  at  abolition,  by  these  in- 
adequate or  insincere  leaders  in  the  cause,  have  cost  Great  Britain  at  kid 
two  hundred  tliousand  pounds  annually,  (on  an  average  of  one  year  with 
another,)  for  the  last  ten  years.” 

The  connection,  in  Dr.  T.’amind,  of  these  plans,  with  a transit o( 
free  labourer*  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  has  already  appeared; 
but  the  author  also  points  out  their  capability  of  affording  incidental 
assistance  to  an  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  the  increase 
and  direction  of  its  general  trade,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  T rade  : — 

” From  these  depdts  the  slave-traders  might  be  effectually  watched,  and 
if  a chief  was  known  to  sell  his  people,  presents  might  be  withheld,  and  bn 
conduct  represented  to  the  king  most  powerful  in  his  neighbourhood." 

On  the  subject  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  Dr.  T. 
observes, 

" It  is  dreadful  to  contemplate  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  of  gal- 
lant enterprising  men,  from  ignorance  of  the  African  character,  and  inat- 
tention to  the  climate.  To  lake  an  armed  force  into  Africa  must  produce 
inevitable  destruction  loan  expedition;  to  carry  any  thing  valuable  wifi 
cause  certain  robbesy  ; and  ardour  in  pursuit  of  any  object  will  ensure  dis- 
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Fate  ami  death.  A cautions  trader,  without  enterprise,  may  travel  any 
where  in  Africa  without  danger,  but  he  must  have  confidence  in  the  na- 
tives, and  depend  on  their  protection ; he  must  go  as  a trader,  not  interfere 
with  their  opinions,  nor  explore  too  minutely  their  concerns ; he  must  give 
no  reason  to  siii|)ect  he  has  any  object  but  commerce  -,  he  must  make  the 
natives  send  to  his  factory  for  presents  in  return  for  urbanity,  aid  he  may 
obtain  a pawn  for  his  safety,  on  every  day’s  journey  he  desires  to  advance  ; 
time  and  patience  must  be  bestowed  to  produce  success." 

With  respect  to  this  mission.  Dr.  T.  tells  us,  in  a note, 

“ A commercial  treaty  has  been  executed  between  the  African  Com- 
pany, and  the  kings  of  Asbante  and  Gwabin,  in  which  a reciprocity  of 
commercial  advantages  have  been  well  arranged,  and  those  powerful 
African  raooarchs  have  determined  to  send  their  children  for  education  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  to  allow  an  agent  from  the  company  to  reside  at 
Cummazee,  the  capital  of  Ashanlee.  If  managed  with  the  same  good 
tense  and  cautious  conduct,  before  twelve  months,  we  might,  from  the 
River  Sierra  Leone,  establish  an  accredited  agent  at  Teemboo;  from  the 
Rio  Nunez,  one  would  be  received  at  Sego,  and  from  the  Senegal,  another 
might  be  stationed  at  Galam ; thus  we  should  secure  a friendly  intercourse 
with  the  kings  of  extensive  territory,  create  channels  through  which  an  im- 
mense commerce  would  soon  flow,  and  by  these  means  ensure  a full  supply 
of  free  labourers  for  our  West  Indian  Plantations  ; the  advantages  we  could 
hold  out,  by  taking  largely  of  their  produce  for  the  labourers,  and  the  tri- 
bute the  chieftains  would  receive  on  the  return  of  their  people,  must  bt 
such  a temptation  as  would  ensure  success,” 

“ For  the  establishment  of  these  plans,"  says  Dr.  T.,  “ it  is  to 
Government  that  I must  look,  as  it  is  by  their  exertions  alone,  they 
can  ever  be  carried  into  effect ; yet  I must  uot  leave  the  African  In- 
stitution without  calling  for  their  support.”  On  this  occasion  Dr. 
T.  describes  what  it  is  that  the  African  Institution  has  publicly 
undertaken  to  do — what  it  does  not  do — and  what  it  would  be  ca- 
pable of  doing — were  its  measures  directed  by  proper  heads,  and 
its  funds  duly  applied  to  their  intended  purposes. 

The  increased  civilization  of  Africa  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
value,  under  every  conceivable  aspect ; and  we  repeat,  and  shall  for 
ever  repeat,  that  it  is  the  true  and  the  only  medium  through  which 
we  cau  hope  for  an  Universal  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade. 
The  increased  civilization  of  Africa  concerns  the  statesman,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  merchant  of  all  countries;  and,  though  we  are 
not  disposed,  with  Dr.  to  extend,  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  that 
ancient  reputation  for  science  and  commerce  which  deservedly  be- 
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longs  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa*,  we  do  not  propose  to  dispute, 
either  the  capability  of  the  African  borders  of  the  Atlantic  to  attain 
an  eminence  in  arts  and  in  manners,  nor  the  injurious  effects  upon 
the  civilization  of  those  parts  which,  in  the  progress  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  European  share  in  the  Slave  Trade  must  have  produced. 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  have  had  their  origin,  and  now  find 
their  continuance,  in  barbarism ; in  that  middle  and  disastrous  state  of 
society  ; which  is  between  savage  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  superior 
civilization  on  the  other.  Exalt  the  civilization  of  Africa  to  a suffi- 
cient height,  and  she  will  neither  sell  Slaves  nor  make  themf- 
This  process,  indeed,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  must  be  slow ; it 
is  to  be  accomplished  through  human  means,  and  yet  it  almost  dis- 
dains human  assistance ; it  affords  no  brilliant  part,  perhaps,  for  even 
of  the  most  accomplished  actor ; it  promises  little  for  the  excitement 

* See  an  extract  above,  page  eoa. 

+ See  an  ingenious  and  argumentative  paper,  ou.  the  *c  Natural  Riae  and  Ter- 
mination of  Slavery,  in  the  Third  Number  (vol.  iii,  p.  367)  of  the  Colonial 
Journal.  The  author  traces  the  “ rise”  of  slavery  from  the  manners  and  cir- 
cumstances of  barbarous  countries,  and  looks  for  the  termination,  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  those  circumstances  which,  one  day,  shall  render  it  moie  burden- 
mme  to  employ  Staves  than  free  labourers.  lu  the  same  natural  order  of 
things,  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  in  Africa,  have  arisen  from  the  barbarous 
atate  of  that  country,  and  will  decline  with  its  approaches  to  improvement. 
The  author  of  the  essay  alluded  to,  however,  (in  company  with  many  others,) 
has  certainly  done  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  Las 
Casas,  who,  on  the  colonization  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  procured 
the  employment  of  African  Slaves,  instead  of  the  free  natives  of  the  soil.  This 
achievement  of  I as  Casas  is  called  *<  a humane  absurdity }"  but  was  it  absurd  to 
purchase,  in  Africa,  Slaves  already  made  such,  and  whom  no  European  for- 
bearance could  bare  restored  to  freedom,  in  preference  to  making  Slave* , m 
America,  of  the  Indians  who  were  found  there?  This  is  the  main  consi- 
deration} so  that  it  is  almost  impertinent  ta  add  another,  which  neverthe- 
less supports  the  humanity  of  Las  Casas's  scheme.  Africa  was  in  a stale 
of  barbarism}  the  West  Indies  were  in  a savage  state.  In  the  former,  the  na- 
tives were  accustomed,  not  only  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  to  agriculture 
and  labour.  In  America,  men  were  free,  subsisted  by  the  cbace,  and  (to  say 
nothing  of  their  relative  physical  constitntions)  were  wholly  uufit  for  the  occu- 
pation of  labourers.  Las  Cssas  did  not  introduce  slavery  among  the  Africans, 
as  his  countrymen  attempted  to  do  among  the  Americana}  bs  found  slavery  aud 
Slaves  in  Africa}  he  foond  men  already  torn  from  their  families  and  birth-place, 
or  legally  liable  to  be  so  j and  he  simply  removed  those  victims  of  misfortann 
from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other.  That  the  colonization  of  America, 
and  consequent  vastness  of  the  European  demands  in  the  Slave  market,  have 
had  the  consequence  of  extending  the  evils  of  slavery  in  Africa,  there  caw  b« 
no  doubt } but  this  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle. 
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of  penonal  ambition ; but  it  is  the  tingle  possible  remedy  for  the  great 
evil  of  which  we  all  unite  to  complain:  for,  so  long  as  Africa  will 
make  Slaves,  and  sell  them,  so  long  will  there  be  a Slave  Trade,  and 
a Slave  Trade  (if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  T.  and  the  African  Insti- 
tution) only  the  more  extensive  and  the  more  cruel  for  all  the  at- 
tempts to  restrain  it;  for  all  the  contrivances  of  a “mismanaged 
Abolition!”  The  law  of  nations,  far  from  countenancing  the  theo- 
ries of  sanguine  philanthropists,  sternly  affirms  the  right  of  Africa 
to  sell,  and  of  Europe  to  buy ; and  the  voice  of  humanity  can  ad- 
dress itself,  firmly  and  unequivocally,  to  none  but  Africa  herself, 
to  command  her  not  to  oppress  nor  to  put  away  her  children.  All 
countries,  in  a state  of  barbarism,  have  made  Slaves,  and  sold  them  ; 
all  countries,  in  a state  less  barbarous,  hare  resorted  to  the  markets 
of  the  barbarians ; the  right  has  been  unquestionable  on  both  sides. 
England  herself  has  made  Slaves,  and  sold  them,  from  among  her 
people ; no  state  questioned  her  right  of  enslaving  nor  of  sale ; no 
state  questioned  the  right  of  her  customers  to  take  her  Slaves ; but 
her  advancing  civilization  at  length  procured  a hearing  for  hu- 
manity and  justice  ; and  England  ultimately  ceased  either  to  sell 
or  to  make  Slaves,  not  because  foreigners  denied  her  right,  or  pre- 
tended to  abolish  her  practice;  but  because,  in  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  her  sovereign  will,  she  (gradually  enlightened,  and  ren- 
dered just  and  merciful)  resolved  to  make  and  sell  Slaves  no  longer. 
This  is  the  consummation  which  equally  awaits  upon  Africa;  a con- 
summation which  we  may  possibly  hasten,  or  which  may  long  baf- 
fleour  hopes,  but  which  it  is  folly,  presumption,  and  pregnant  mis- 
chief, to  attempt  to  out-run  : 

" High  heaven  with  laughter  the  wild  toil  surveys, 

And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise  I” 

As  to  that  state  of  things  which  our  puny  and  imbecile  efforts 
have  brought  about — what  is  it— let  us  read  ouce  more— what  is  it' 
which  is  told  us  by  Dr.,  T.  aud  by  so  many  others?  The  picture 
is  strong,  and  let  those  who  paint  it  answer  for  its  fidelity  :— 

"As  it  appears  that  in  1307,  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
were  annually  enslaved,  and  in  1817  two  hundnd  and  forty  thousand,  wa 
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mav  judge  of  her  preterit  deplorable  condition,  when  the  very  cause  of  her 
barbarous  and  degraded  state  has  increased  fourfold.” 

The  process  of  African  civilization!  the  creation  of  the  sole  basis  on 
which  an  Universal  Abolition  can  ever  be  raised,  must  (we  have  admit- 
ted it)  be  slow;  at  least  it  must  move  as  Nature  wills;  Nature,  who 
sometimes  accumulates  a molehill  only  by  the  deposits  of  ages,  and 
sometimes  heaves  up  mountains  in  a night.  Doubtlessly  we  may  put 
ourown  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  doubtlessly  we  should  meritori- 
ously so  employ  ourselves  ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  us  to  do 
much.  The  African  Institution  was  expressly  founded,  wc  believe, 
to  watch  over  that  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  which  we  have  been  so 
long  attempting  by  means  of  legislative  enactments  and  European 
treaties  and  ordinances;  but  the  African  Institution  also  declares, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  anxious  to  promote  the  civilization  of 
Africa.  Alas  ! that  the  African  Institution  should  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  great  truth  which  we  are  inculcating — that  if  Universal 
Abolition  is  its  end,  the  civilization  of  Africa  ought  to  be  its  means; 
that  Africa  is  the  pro|>er  scene  of  its  exertions ; that  it  should  be 
really  an  African,  and  not  a West  Indian  Institution,  an  institution 
for  promoting  the  happiness,  and  removing  tlie  miseries,  of  fellow- 
creatures  in  Africa,  and  not  for  molesting  fellow-subjects  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  besieging  Europe,  for  objects  which  Europe,  if  it 
has  the  will,  has  not  the  (rower  to  bestow.  But,  even  in  Africa, 
the  Institution  can  do  but  little.  Many  obstacles  must  oppose  its 
best-directed  labours;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  deficiency  of  pe- 
cuniary means.  The  civilization  of  Africa  is  an  object  dear  to  hu- 
manity ; but  how  many  objects,  of  at  least  equal  claims,  do  there 
not  press  on  the  sympathy  of  every  British,  and  of  every  human 
bosom  ? Are  all  sufferings  relieved,  are  all  wrongs  redressed,  even 
on  our  own  soil ; have  we  fands,  enough  and  to  spare,  for  all  the 
calls  of  humanity,  at  and  within  our  own  doors  themselves?  In  the 
meantime,  what  purpose  is  answered,  by  the  funds  placed,  by  con- 
fiding benevolence,  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  In- 
stitution*, unless  that  of  farthering  the  private  views  of  particular  in- 

• See,  in  nor  of  our  extracts  above,  (page  17O  some  account  of  the  manner 
is  which  the  African  limitation  applies  its  funds. 
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dividuals;  of  ministering  to  their  vanity,  and  strengthening  their 
power ; and  of  fostering  a system  of  persecution,  calumny,  and  com- 
mercial rivalry*  ? Let  Dr.  T.,  among  the  rest,  answer  for  the  truth 
of  this  description  ! 

But  our  author  looks  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  still  more 
than  to  the  African  Institution,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plans  for  advancing  the  civilization  of  Africa.  His  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment, like  all  His  Majesty's  subjects,  must  wish  well  to 
Africa ; but  their  business,  too,  is  at  home.  It  is  the  welfare,  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  people,  which 
is  the  first,  and  foremost,  and  singly  direct  object  of  their 
legitimate  labours.  The  welfare  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  is  inci- 
dentally promoted  by  that  aim,  and  with  that  reflection  they  must 
console  themselves,  for  all  the  limitations  which  are  prescribed  to 
their  means  and  to  their  duties.  Africa,  and  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
can  be  only  incidentally  assisted  by  Great  Britain ; as,  when  the 

• The  British  public  can  never  be  too  often  reminded,  that  there  ia,  a*  is 
usual  in  the  affairs  of  men,  a wheel  within  a wheel,  in  the  history  of  the  African 
institution.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  East  Indies  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  West,  aud  among  the  directors  and  supporters  of  the  African  In- 
stitution no  small  number  of  East  Indian  names  arc  to  be  found.  The  ques- 
tion of  humanity  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  commercial  advantage. 
No  doubt,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  individuals,  who  concur  in  befriending 
the  African  Institution,  do  so  on  the  simple  aud  unaffected  ground  of  hu* 
inanity  ; but  these  arc  the  sleeping  partners  : the  active  spirits,  the  majority  of 
those  who  move  the  machine,  hare  private  interests,  to  the  promotion  of  which 
the  benevolence  of  the  rest  can  be  made  subservient.  As  Buonaparte  abolished 
the  Slave  Trade  at  a moment  when  hr  thought  that  measure  a good  political 
card;  so,  (be  same  measure  is  a tool  in  the  hands  of  minor  politicians  among 
ourselves.  The  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  are  projects  which  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  all  th« 
world,  ami  have  the  advantage  of  being  things  desirable  iu  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  also  desirable  to  the  enemies  of  the  West  India  Colo- 
nies, as  promising  the  overthrow  of  their  prosperity.  It  is  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  popular  character  in  which  Russia  is  at  present  able  to  appear  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe,  ministers,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  means  which  that  empire 
possesses  of  becoming  the  common  enemy.  It  is  in  the  same  manner,  that  the 
whole  Puritanical  school  in  England,  are  careful,  through  their  superior  acti- 
vity and  wisdom,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  reputation  of  every  popular 
pursuit;  of  every  uudrrtakiug  which  is  good  in  the  abstract,  which  men  view 
with  general  favour  ; hut  which  has  no  peculiar  connection  with  their  cause, 
aud  which  they  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  only  through  the  in- 
doleucc  of  their  neighbours. 
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furtherance  of  British  interests  has  the  double  blessing  of  further' 
mg  other  honest  interests  too.  Happily,  in  the  case  of  Western 
Africa,  His  Majesty’s  Government  has  well  nigh  all  the  means  that 
it  needs,  for  all  that  it  ought  to  do.  Dr.  T.  says,  truly,  “ we  have 
already  one  settlement  in  the  Gambia,  one  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
eight  on  the  Gold  Coast.”  Here,  then,  are  the  very  “ depots” 
which  Dr.  T.  demands;  tire  doors  to  all  the  commerce  and  civil 
intercourse  that  is  to  be  obtained  with  Africa.  Add  to  this,  that 
in  another  part  of  that  continent,  we  possess  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; and  surely  none  will  say,  thut  we  are  without  the  physical 
uicuns  of  access,  for  all  that  we  have  to  bestow,  and  all  that  Africa 

is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  williug  to  receive.  His  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment, then,  has  a strait  path  before  it : let  it  conduct  the 
alfairs  of  the  African  settlements  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
British  interests,  and  it  will  thus,  incidentally,  but  in  the  best 
manner,  advance  the  civilization  of  Africa.  Even  now,  the  treaty 
of  the  African  Company  with  the  King  of  Ashantee,  adverted  to,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  by  Dr.  T.,  is  one  step  gained  in  the  desired 
ascent. 

When,  from  tire  operation  of  whatever  cause  or  causes,  the  civi- 
lization of  Africa  shull  be  sufficiently  mature,  an  Universal  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  will  take  place — because  Africa,  the  only 
party  who  has  either  the  means  or  the  right,  will,  then,  herself  abolish 

it.  And  look  at  the  differences  of  the  effect  of  an  Abolition  at 
the  hands  of  Africa,  and  of  the  effect  of  an  Abolition  (an  imprac- 
ticable and  delusive  Abolition)  at  the  hands  of  Europe  I Instead 
of  an  Increased  Slave  Trade,  under  the  name  of  an  Abolition,  there 
will  be  a Real  Abolition ; instead  of  increased  sufferings  to  African 
Slaves,  there  will  be  an  end  of  African  Slavery  ; instead  of  an 
artificial  depression  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  a concomitant 
elevation  of  the  Colonies  of  other  nations,  there  will  be  a natural 
equality  of  resources,  impartially  left  to  all  Colonies.  We  have  said, 
before,  that  ta  procure  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  through  the 
role  medium  of  the  civilization  of  Africa,  is  to  dry  up  Slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade  at  their  source;  and  there  needs  but  little  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  superior  policy  of  this  mode,  along  with  its  superior 
practicability.  When  the  river  shall  fail  at  its  springs,  all  those  who 
diaw  of  its  waters  will  suffer  privations  alike;  but,  while  it  visits 
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the  doors  of  our  neighbours,  and  pours  its  stream  wherever  it  is 
Jed,  to  resolve  upon  damming  our  onn  Gelds  against  it,  and  to  refuse 
to  quench  our  own  thirst  as  it  flows,  is  an  act  only  of  folly, 
or  of  insanity — a commercial  and  political  suicide.  To  go  further, 
and  to  suppose  that  our  abstinence  or  obstinacy  must  either  win 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow  our  example,  or  give  us  a right  to 
compel  them  to  do  so — is  an  act  of  ideotcy  or  of  craft;  a project  of 
worldly  violence,  or  an  ebullition  of  fanatical  zeal. 

But,  be  the  advance  of  African  civilization  either  rapid  or  slow, 
what  is  to  be  done  during  its  progress  ? We  answer — retrace  all 
the  steps  of  the  “ mismanaged  Abolition,”  and  correct  the  errors 
which  ignorance,  enthusiasm,  and  cunning  have  caused  to  be 
committed  ; restore  the  African  Slave  Trade  to  its  natural  state  of 
legality,  and  let  your  laws  have  for  their  humbler,  but  more 
efficacious  purpose,  to  regulate,  and  not  to  inhibit  the  Trade. 
By  pronouncing  unlawful,  that  which  you  cannot  make  impossible ; 
that  which,  so  far  from  even  diminishing,  restraining,  or  amelio- 
rating, you  are  told,  by  Dr.  T.  and  the  African  Institution  con- 
jointly, you  have  only  increased,  freed  from  all  control,  and 
cruelly  aggravated  ; by  pronouncing  that  unlawful,  you  have  surren- 
dered the  {rower  of  regulating  it  by  law ; you  have  abandoned  it 
to  every  evil  which  vice  or  wickedness  can  heap  upon  its 
practice.  It  is  with  the  Slave  Trade,  as  with  several  other  proper 
objects  of  police  ; — in  acknowledging  their  existence,  you  acquire 
the  means  of  modifying  and  controlling  their  operation.  The 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  by  the  British  population,  is  one  of  the 
severest  of  our  domestic  afflictions  ; and  well-ineaniug  persons  have 
reviled  our  laws,  which  licence  the  vender,  and  draw  a revenue 
from  the  consumption.  But  wiser  heads,  and  the  voice  of  expe- 
rience, have  answered,  that  to  prohibit  their  use,  to  declare  their  sale 
unlawful,  would  increase  by  tenfold  the  misfortune.  So,  on  the 
question  of  lotteries,  when  the  present  Chancellor  of  Mis  Majesty's 
Exchequer  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public  morals,  by 
admitting  them  into  his  schemes  of  tinauce,  that  minister  has  re- 
peatedly answered,  That  to  prevent  the  practice  of  gambling  in 
lotteries  is  impossible;  that  if  there  were  no  lotteries  in  England, 
lottery-tickets  would  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent ; ami  that  by  the  granting  an  English 
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State  Lottery,  a system  of  lottery-police  is  engendered,  which  dimi- 
nishes, and  not  increases,  the  evils  flowiug  from  the  source  referred 
to.  Let  the  reader  apply  these  reasonings  to  the  Slave  Trade. 
“ If,"  says  Dr.  T.  " the  fate  of  the  slave,  under  our  imme- 
diate observation,  was  lamentable,  what  must  we  not  dread, 
where  severity  may  be  exercised  without  control,  and  com- 
plaint precluded  from  redress*."  The  melancholy  details,  produced 
to  Parliament,of  sufferings  experienced  by  the  Slaves,  in  their  trans- 
atlantic passage,  produced  Sir  William  Dolben’s  Act,  containing  the 
most  salutary  and  humane  provisions  ; and,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  out  of  sixty  thousand  slaves,  then  annually  carried  from  Africat, 
England  transported  nearly  the  whole  number,  the  sterling  value 
of  those  regulations  may  be  justly  appreciated:  yet,  after  their 
benefits  had  been  dispensed  for  twenty  years,  they  were  rendered 
nugatory  by  our  Abolition  Act,  “ every  calamity  not  only  renewed, 
but  augmented,  and  protracted  wretchedness  entailed  on  the 
SlavesJ !"  He  adds,  “ That  every  attempt,  short  of  total  annihila- 
tion, only  generates  fresh  sources  of  wretchedness  § and,  finally,  he 
insists,  that  he  “ has  shown — how  extensively  the  Slave  Trade  has 
been  augmeoted — how  grievously  calamity  has  been  heaped  on  tha 
devoted  Slaves— and  how  completely  every  statute  of  our's,  for 
meliorating  their  sufferings,  has  been  rendered  abortive." 

To  the  existing  aggravations  of  the  trade,  which  call  aloud  on  our 
humanity,  we  are  to  add,  the  commercial  and  political  mischiefs, 
and  the  dangers  to  the  interests  of  our  fellow-subjects  and  the 
empire;  considerations  which  address  themselves  to  our  policy  and 
our  justice.  'Ve  have  seen,  above[|,  the  terms  in  which  Dr.  T.  ex- 
presses himself,  concerning  the  relative  state  of  the  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  British  Colonies,  and  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
French,  and  British  empires  at  large,  tinder  the  Abolition;  and  of 
the  actual  situation  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  Dr.  T. 
gives  the  following  view: — 

* See  shove,  p.  806. — Rev. 

+ A (ia  consequence  of  the  Jbolilun)  augmented  to  /wo  hundred anifsrij 
thnneund — so.says  Dr.  T.— - Rsv. 

t Idem,  page  aoa. — Rev. 

t Idem,  page  *05  — Rev. 
til  Pages  *95  and  »«6. 
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" Such  mischievous  imbecility  never  was  displayed  in  any  other  in- 
stance) or  in  any  other  country ; the  returns  prove  that  our  Colonies  are 
sinking,  and  that  labourers  are  diminishing.  Let  us  suppose  a severe 
hurricane,  or  an  epidemic  disease,  nearly  to  desolate  our  plantations ; 
we  cannot  secure  fresh  slaves  ; where  then  shall  we  find  a substitute  ?“ 

To  Dr.  T.'s  own  estimate  of  even  his  own  remedy,  we  have 
before  alluded  ; and  we  now,  in  concluding  our  extracts  from  hi* 
very  valuable  publication  before  us,  citg  his  expressions  at  length 

“ Ministers  must  now  be  shocked  at  the  aggravated  misery  this 
partial  relinquishment  of  the  trade  has  caused.  It  is  nearly  three  years 
since  I declared  my  conviction,  that  the  present  Ministers  would  induce 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  renounce  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  they  wouid 
effect  an  universal  abolition ; they  have  removed  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  Equator,  which  will  fora  short  time 
diminish  the  trade  on  the  one  side,  but  increase  it  on  the  other.  France 
possesses  the  trade  on  the  whole  coast,  and  may  carry  slaves  to  every 
foreign  market  that  will  receive  them ; and  certainly,  Spain  has  not 
greatly  augmented  the  comfort  of  their  slaves,  in  allowing  a vessel  of 
one  hundred  tons  to  carry  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  perhaps  fifty 
more,  as  sailors  and  servants.” 

• « « « * * * 

“ My  object  is  to  shew  that,  as  in  a short  time,  the  want  Of  slaves 

will  be  more  generally  felt,  the  contraband  trade  will  be  proportionably 
extended  ; that  what  has  been  attained  will  not  ensure  the  advantage 
desired;  that  it  will  not  totally  eradicate  and  produce  ‘ a final  triumph 
over  its  destruction  therefore  does  not  fulfil  the  wishes  of  England, 
nor  the  intention  of  her  minister,  nor  the  declarations  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  or  their  representatives ; for  misery  will  still  be  continued 
to  Africa,  and  expense  to  England,  after  the  completion  of  what  has 
been  termed,  an  universal  aholition. 

" The  empire  would,  if  she  could,  eradicate  it  by  acclamation.  Lord 
Liverpool  has  said,  * The  abolition,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  total,  and 
it  was  a matter  of  duty,  humanity,  and  policy,  to  make  it  so.’  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  the  allied  powers,  assembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  de- 
clared, * that  the  public  voice  of  all  civilized  countries,  demanded,  that 
the  Slave  Trade  should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  possible;’  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  (of  whom  Lord  Castlereagh  was  one)  proclaimed,  in 
the  names  of  tbeir  sovereigns,  ‘ that  looking  upon  the  universal  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  a measure  particularly  worthy  their  attention, 
they  are  animated  with  a sincere  desire  to  concur,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  in  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of  this  measnre, 
•and  to  act  with  all  the  zeal  and  perseverance,  which  so  great  and  good  * 
cause  must  merit;  no  means  proper  to  ensure  and  accelerate  its  pro- 
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grcss  should  be  neglected;  that  the  engagement  oftlie  sovereigns  shouhl 
nut  be  considered  as  fultilled,  until  the  moment  complete  success 
should  have  crowned  their  united  efforts;  and  they  engage,  that  all 
other  governments  will  support  them  in  a cause,  of  winch  the  dual 
triumph  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the  age  that  under- 
took it,  and  gloriou  l_v  carried  it  into  effect.’  With  the  promulgation 
of  these  sentiments  from  this  all-powerful  combination,  who  can  doubt 
the  accomplishment  of  a ‘ total  and  effective  abolition,’  and  a ‘ dual 
triumph  on  its  destruction  ?’  Most  assuredly  ‘ the  consummation  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ;’  but  the  consideration  now  is,  how  much  more 
must  he  dour,  before  u-e  can  declare  all  traffic  in  Slaves  to  be  totally 
annihilated. 

“ The  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  politician,  view  lit? 
chasm  with  awful  anxiety;  but,  the  civilized  world  being  pledged  to 
persevere  until  every  interstice  is  supplied,  and  every  obstacle  re- 
moved, we  may  anticipate  the  promised  blessing.  Spain  having  no 
dominions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  I conceive,  is  precluded  from 
any  attempt  to  enslave  a single  African,  after  the  time  specified  by- 
treaty,  for  abolishing  the  trade  ; 1’orlugal  has  domiuions  at  Loanda  and 
Benquila,  and  I fear  may  claim  a right  to  carry  subjects  (being  slaves) 
from  her  dominions  in  Africa  to  the  Brazils ; but  this,  if  urged,  will  be 
sophistical,  for  the  slaves  carried  from  Eoanda  and  Benquila  are  not  her 
subjects ; there  are  wretches  who  supply  them,  in  various  directions, 
north-east  and  south-east  of  the  Portuguese  territory  in  Africa,  and  the 
unfortunate  slaves  are  often  driven  for  many  months  over  the  highest 
mountains,  and  through  the  most  barbarous  country,  for  sale ; so  that 
if  the  Portuguese  are  not  precluded  from  the  trade  entirely,  there  will 
exist  an  insidious  creeping  Slave  Trade,  as  pernicious  and  nearly  as 
extensive,  in  a short  time, as  it  is  at  this  moment.  If  the  profit  on  slaves 
is  great,  while  thetrafhc  is  extensive,  how  much  greater  will  it  become, 
when  there  shall  exist  only  one  tolerated  channel,  through  which  they 
can  be  procured!  We  have  liad  sufficient  experience  of  the  mischievous 
effects  produced,  from  leaving  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
surely  we  cannot  expect  to  improve  Africa,  by  leaving  it  exclusively 
witb  Portugal ; we  may  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  slaves  by  pro- 
longing theirjourneys,  but  w-e  shall  not  diminish  the  trade  by  concen- 
trating the  market.” 


“ The  deplorable  increase  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  says,  again.  Dr. 
T.,  “ is  obvious  “ the  augmented  suffering  of  the  Negro  is  as 
manifest;"  and  we  might  go  on  to  cite  other  texts,  in  reference  to  the 
remaining  and  not  less  important  aspects  under  which  our  author 
calls  upou  us  to  view  the  mischievous  effects  of  those  abortive  and 
misjudged  attempts  at  Abolition  which  have  hitherto  been  made, 
and  the  wisdom  of  persisting  in  which,  we  are  now  aiming  to  per- 
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%uadc  this  country,  and  all  other  countries,  to  examine.  But, 
heavy  as  we  feel  the  responsibility  to  be,  subject  to  which  we  have 
taken  this  course,  the  case  that  we  have  already  been  able 
to  make  out,  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  so  strong;,  that  we  seek 
no  further  assistance,  and  profess  ourselves  content  to  stand  upon 
it  before  the  world*  We  submit,  then,  for  deliberate  but  renewed 
inquiry,  whether  the  true  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  de- 
mauds  of  national  policy,  do  not  absolutely  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
British  Abolition  Act,  and  a consequent  relinquishment  of  all  endea- 
vours to  procure  the  concurrence  of  foreign  countries  in  our  system; 
whether  the  true  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  demands  of 
national  policy,  will  not  he  better  forwarded,  than  at  present,  by  a 
simple  return  to  Sir  William  Dolben’s  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  and  by  the  further  enactment  of  any  6ther  just  and 
beueficent  regulations  and  modifications  of  the  Trade;  and  whe- 
ther the  advancement  of  the  civilization  of  Africa,  by  every  reason- 
able means  within  our  power,  and  a patient  attendance  on  the  pro- 
gress of  that  civilization,  as  the  sole  channel  through  which  a real 
and  Universal  Abolition  can  he  accomplished,  and  a resolute  deter- 
mination, neither  to  seek  nor  to  permit  any  Abolition,  or  pretended 
Abolition  whatever,  while  an  Universal  Abolition  is  either  unattuitf 
able  or  unattained we  submit,  we  say,  for  deliberate  but  renewed 
inquiry,  whether  these  are  not  the  measures  which  are  demanded  of 
us,  as  well  by  the  true  interests  of  humanity,  as  by  the  voice  of  na- 
tional policy  ?— In  submitting  these  questions  to  the  dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  reader,  we  rely  upon  bis  candour,  lbra  just 
estimate  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  proceed. 

The  reader  will  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  not  the 
advocates,  either  of  Slavery  or  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  the  abstract  ; 
but  solely  the  professors  of  an  opinion,  that  these  acknowledged  evils 
are  not  to  be  removed  by  the  meusures  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
sorted to;  of  another  opinion,  that  those  measures,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing removed  or  even  diminished  those  acknowledged  evils,  liuvo 
considerably  increased  their  magnitude;  and  of  a third  opinion, 
that  no  measure  which  is  offered  for  the  remedy  of  this  increase, 
(proclaimed,  and  not  denied,  as  that  increase  is,)  is  either  admissible 
in  principle,  or  could  be  effective  in  practice.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  most  offended  at  our  avowal  of  these 
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opinion!i,  have  doubtlessly  the  interests  of  humanity  as  much  at  heart 
as  ourselves;  but  such  persons  must  duly  reflect,  that  it  is  not  every 
thing  which  is  humane  in  its  intention,  that  is  really  humane  in  its 
tendency,  or  is  even  not  inevitably  the  reverse  of  humane,  in  its  un- 
alterable operation  ; tint  wisdom  must  go  along  with  goodness,  expe- 
rience with  feeling;  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  all 
the  affairs  of  human  life,  that  men  should  not  only  intend  virtuously , but 
also  that  they  should  do  wisely.  It  is  not 'every  moral  evil,  any  more 
than  every  physical  evil,  that  it  is  always  in  our  power  to,reraove. 
The  slavery  of  Africa  is  almost  as  much  out  of  our  control,  as  is 
the  sterility  of  its  deserts,  and  the  parching  of  its  wind  harmattaa. 
Neither  is  every  thing,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  accomplished  by 
human  laws.  Laws  themselves  are  evils ; the  very  best,  while 
they  do  some  service,  do  some  injury ; and  there  is  no  propensity  to 
be  more  seriously  guarded  against,  than  that  which  leads  to  exer- 
cise legislation.  We  may  stretch  the  cord  till  we  break  it ; and, 
instead  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  welfare,  grievously  diminish 
it.  Dr.  T.  (p.  I ‘24)  talks  to  us  of  a «•  hurricane  of  benevolence." 
The  expression,  no  doubt,  is  peculiarly  intelligible  to  our  tropical 
readers  ; but,  for  our  own  part,  benevolence  would  assume  a form 
more  suited  to  our  ideas,  if  it  came  to  us  as  a zephyr,  rather  than  as 
a tornado.  •*  Airs,  breathing  airs,”  must  commonly  assist  the  pur- 
poses of  benevolence  with  more  certainty  than  tempests.  They 
pervade  all,  refresh  all,  and  provoke  no  resistance.  Dr.  T. 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  fable  of  the  Sun,  the  Wind,  and  Travel- 
ler. When  Dr.  T.  would  have  the  Vox  Populi  “ ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind, and  direct  the  storm,”  he  speaks  a language  common  enough 
in  these  days  of  popular  violence ; but  he  should  remember,  that 
the  poet  had  given  these  avocations  to  angels,  and  not  to  men ; and 
that  creatures  so  weak  and  so  undiscerning  as  ourselves,  are  little 
qualified  to  manage  forces  which  so  far  transcend  our  capacities. 
This,  in  the  mean  time,  is  the  common  error  of  presumption;  the 
common  source  of  all  bigotry  and  intolerance  ! 

Another  point,  to  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  is,  tint  we  art 
answerable,  not  for  facts,  but  only  for  conclusions.  If  Dr.  T.  and 
the  African  Institution  unite  to  deceive  us;  if  the  actual  increasi 
cf  the  Slat  e Trade,  from  the  direct  operation  of  the  British  Aboli- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  T.  and  the  African  Institution  report  so  fearful 
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■a  history,  it  after  all,  but  a fable;  if  the  Abolition,  (the pretended 
Abolition,  at  *e,  upon  authority  apparently  to  grave,  have  ventured 
to  call  it*)  instead  of  having  increased  the  amount  and  affliction*  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  has,  in  ever  to  tmall  a degree,  diminished  either; 
or,  if  it  hat  only  left  both  but  where  they  were  before;  we  bare 
doue : we  have  been  misled : we  have  trusted  to  lying  oracles,  and  we 
henceforth  renounce  the  error*  into  which  they  had  precipitated 
ut.  All  that  we  contend  for  it,  that  if  the  Slave  Trade  it  actually 
increased,  and  if  its  barbarities  are  actually  aggravated,  under  the 
system  which  has  been  pursued,  and  by  the  effects  of  that  system, 
at  far  as  it  bat  hitherto  been  carried  ; then,  no  altered  nor  contrary 
operation  it  to  be  expected  from  a continuance  and  extension  of 
that  same  system ; from  British  laws  and  penalties,  as  called  for  by 
tlie  African  Institution,  nor  from  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  at 
dreamed  of  by  Ur.  T.;  and,  then,  it  too  much  to  ask  of  us,  that 
those,  w ho  have  so  long  and  to  distressingly  “ mismanaged"  the 
great  undertaking,  should  he  permitted  to  pursue  and  extend  tlieir 
career,  and  to  pursue  and  extend  it  on  the  same  road  that  they 
have  hitherto  chosen.  They  have  set  forth  in  a wrong  direction ; 
and  the  longer  they  travel,  and  the  further  they  go,  the  further  will 
they  be  from  the  great  goal  tbat  is  to  be  sought. 

There  are  many  honest  and  reasonable  minds,  to  which,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  gone  before,  it  will  appear  fair  to  ask  us  the 
question,  Wliether,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  British  Abolition  has 
not  done  all  the  good  which  wns  expected  from  it,  it  does  not  still 
become  us  to  be  content  with  what  it  has  actually  done  ? For  our 
answer,  we  again  refer  to  Dr.  T.,  and  to  the  African  Institution. 
They  will  tell  us,  not  only  what  good  the  Abolition  has  left  undone, 
bat  what  a mass  of  evil  it  has  absolutely  brought  into  existence  1 
The  same  persons  will  shrink  from  our  prn|>OBal,  to  leave  the  Aboli- 
tion to  the  slow  but  sure  influence  of  events.  They  will  ask  us. 
Whether  if  we  cannot  simp  asunder  the  toils  which  confine  the  Afri- 
can, it  is  not,  at  least,  well,  that  we  should  nibble  at  the  work  of 
bis  deliverance  ; they  will  accuse  us  of  too  little  moderation  in  our 
views  ; and  stamp  ut  as  persons,  who,  because  we  cannot  accomplish 
all  things,  would  therefore  attempt  nothing  : they  will  say,  Why, 
during  that  march  of  events,  upon  which  you  place  your  depend- 
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eucc  for  final  victor)*, — why  should  you  not  achieve  all  the  little 
successes  within  your  reach  ? We  refer,  again,  to  Dr.  T.,  and  to 
the  African  Institution,  for  the  true  character  of  this  nibbling  ; and 
we  l>eg  our  readers  to  call  to  their  recollection  a variety  of  human 
affairs  in  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  meddle  with  safety,  till 
the  time  when  every  thing  is  ready  for  our  purpose.  A man  must 
not  take  off  the  roof  of  his  house  till  he  has  provided  himself  with 
other  shelter;  nor  raze  the  foundations  while  his  wife  and  children  are 
in  the  upper  storeys;  nor  spring  a mine  till  he  is  out  of  reach  of 
the  explosion. 

The  same  persons,  too,  will  tell  us,  that  we  are  theoretical  ; that 
though,  for  example,  we  may  he  theoretically  right,  in  averring,  that 
the  nation  or  nations  which  are  unfriendly  to  the  Slave  Trade,  can- 
not lawfully  compel  the  disuse  of  it  by  those  whose  policy  or  whose 
opinions  may  be  opposite;  still,  that  the  arm  of  power  is  sufficient 
for  silencing  objections ; and  that  treaties  may  yet  be  formed,  which, 
though  not  theoretically  to  be  defended,  may  arrive,  in  practice,  at 
the  end  which  is  in  view.  Here,  as  before,  we  refer  to  facts;  to  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  Slave  Trade  of  individuals  of  all  na- 
tions, even  by  means  of  the  united  strength  and  resources  of  the  go- 
vernments of  all  nations;  and  we  remain  in  the  belief,  that  even  such 
an  Abolition  as  this  last  must  be  as  abortive  in  practice  as  it  would 
be  uufounded  in  principle.  The  attempt,  as  is  shown  to  us  by 
Dr.  T.,  and  by  the  African  Institution,  can  be  productive  of  a 
Slave  Trade  only  the  more  extensive,  and  the  more  barbarous,  in 
proportion  as  it  shall  be  more  prohibited,  and  therefore  more  clan- 
destine— more  removed  from  the  open,  respectable,  aud  responsi- 
ble character  of  lawful  commerce.  What  is  done  in  the  dark, 
may  be  done  in  any  form  ; and,  by  making  the  act  unlawful,  you 
take  it  out  of  better  hands,  and  place  it  in  those  of  inferior  charac- 
ter, and  even  of  inferior  means  to  do  what  the  will  would  not  refuse ! 
The  power  of  being  humane  often  depends  upon  the  resources  of 
him  from  whom  humanity  is  expected  ; the  Slaves,  purchased  and 
carried  by  the  petty  and  proscribed  trader,  and  atnid  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  privations  created  by  law,  can  seldom  fail  to  be  worse 
used  than  those  purchased  and  carried  without  limitation  of  capital, 
or  denial  of  the  requisite  accommodations,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
cognizance,  and  und  .*r  the  directions,  of  tl  e statute-book  1 
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But,  if  a mistake  (and  no  very  unnatural  one)  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  great  body  of  the  British  public,  let  no  feeling  of 
falsie  shame  deter  us  from  acknowledging  it,  and  taking  our  mea- 
sures accordingly,  the  instant  that  we  are  persuaded  of  its  reality; 
and  let  no  timidity,  on  the  score  of  combating  public  opinion,  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  reform.  Public  opinion  has  been  wrong  on  for- 
mer occasions,  will  be  wrong  on  future  ones,  and  may  have  been 
wrong  on  this.  It  is  a giant  in  appearance,  but  a dwarf  in  sub- 
stance ; it  is  the  voice  of  one  or  two  individuals,  echoed  by  millions. 
Dr.  T.  parades  before  us,  the  troop  of  “divines,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  politicians,*1  who  have  pronounced  upon  the  merits  of 
the  Abolition  ; but  neither  divines,  philosophers,  poets,  nor  politi- 
cians, have  hitherto  been  found  to  be  exempt  from  the  common 
share  of  human  fallibility. 

And  if  public  opinion  at  home  is  not  to  silence  us,  still  less 
should  public  opinion  abroad.  No  consideration,  founded  either 
upon  what  we  liave  ourselves  hitherto  done  to  influence  the  mea- 
sures of  foreign  countries  iu  regard  to  the  Abolition,  or  upon  the 
present  views  of  those  foreign  countries,  whether  friendly  or  averse 
to  that  object,  must  be  suffered  to  direct  our  course.  We  must  sa- 
crifice nothing  to  a vicious  and  mistaken  notion  of  consistency  in  our 
proceedings  (for  the  true  consistency  is  to  do  always  that,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  we  believe  to  be  right) ; and  we  must  hold  our- 
selves as  free  to  follow  our  particular  opinions,  or  our  particular  in- 
terests, as  we  must  allow  all  other  nations  to  be.  Nay,  the  views  of 
foreign  nations,  in  regard  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  are 
always  open  to  British  suspicion ; for,  whether  that  measure  be 
regarded  as  friendly  or  as  hostile  (as  it  alternately  is)  to  British 
commercial  and  political  interests,  either  opinion  is  sufficient  to 
sway  the  choice  of  our  foreign  rivals,  upon  principles  very  distinct 
from  such  as  are  purely  moral.  • 

It  remains  only  to  say  a few  words,  as  to  the  absolute  course  of 
action,  which,  thinking  as  we  do,  upon  the  great  question  here  dis- 
cussed, we  actually  desire  to  see  adopted  by  the  Government,  Par- 
liament, and  People  of  this  kingdom.  As  to  the  personal  seuti- 
inent.s  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers,  these,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  are 
iu  entire  unison  with  our  own.  The  language  of  Lords  Liverpool, 
Westmorland  and  Castlereagh,  (see  above,  p.  209»)  delivered  be- 
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fore  tli*  patting  of  the  Abolition  Act,  is  on  record;  it  it  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  itself ; it  manifests  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
those  noble  persons  with  the  subject  on  which  they  are  spoke  ; and 
it  must  be  plain  to  every  one,  that  nothing  has  occurred,  since  the  ut- 
terance of  the  predictions  it  contains,  to  alter  the  views  of  the  speak- 
ers. Ministers,  in  submitting  to  conduct  the  cause  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists in  negociations  with  foreign  powers,  have  the  irksome  and 
distressful  task  of  urging  a plea  which  they  have  already  represented 
to  their  clients  to  be  untenable,  and  of  afterward  enduring  the 
blame  which  is  thrown  upon  their  want  of  success.  They  are  obliged 
iii  short,  us  servants  of  the  Crown,  to  do  that  which,  as  mem  lien  of 
Parliament,  they  have  already  condemned,  and  are  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  condemn ; — to  condemn,  not  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  if  it  were  practicable;  but  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
Abolition,  which  are  impracticable,  and  which,  withal,  are  filled 
with  substantive  mischief*.  In  the  circumstauces  of  the  case, 
however,  wliat  are  Ministers  to  do?  Is  it  required  of  them  to  en- 
counter the  responsibility  of  taking  up  the  Anti-Abolition  Act 
cause?  “ Immediacy ,"  says  Dr.  T.,  “ wasthe  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Pitt;  his  great  personal  determination,  throughout  life,  was  con- 
spicuous ; on  the  memorable  determination  of  Government  to  re- 
strain the  national  hank  from  paying  in  specie,  Mr.  Pitt  stood  alone 
in  the  cabinet,  and  said,  ' I feel  the  necessity  of  this  measure;  pub- 
lic safety  demands  the  restriction,  and  I will  be  responsible at 
the  same  period,  mutiny  and  treason  shook  the  empire  to  its  centre ; 
yet  he  sat  unmoved,  between  the  pillars  of  the  state,  guarding  the 
constitution  against  the  demon  of  revolutionary  discord.”  But  is 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Abolition  Act . 
an  occasion  on  which  Ministers  are  required  to  tread  in  these  step* 
of  their  great  precursor  ? Douhtlessly  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Abolition  Act  is  attended  with  vast  and  pressing  inconveniences 
to  the  empire,  yet  they  ate  not,  it  is  to  he  confessed,  either  of  that 
magnitude  or  that  urgency  which  demands  the  instant  interference 
of  Government.  They  affect  even  the  present  welfare,  but  not  the 
immediate  existence  of  the  statef.  There  it  time  for  reflection — 

• ” M intslert,"  says  Dr.  T , (see  above,  page  107.)  must  now  be  fatty  per- 
suaded of  tbe  necessity  and  policy  of  an  Vnivertal  Abolition,  os  well  ae  shocked 
at  the  aggravated  mires  this  partial  relinquishment  of  the  trade  bat  enured." 

t “ Lord  Grenville,”  observes  Dr.  T.  " justly  and  caoplmlicelly  said,  the  Aba- 
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time  for  inquiry  and  conciliation — it  is  a question  for  deliberate  le- 
gislation, and  does  not  ask  for  the  strong  hand  of  government.  If 
it  cost  the  Abolitionists  forty  years  to  persuade  parliament  and  the 
country  to  fall  into  their  views,  some  considerable  portion  of  time 
may  be  fairly  allowed  for  operating  the  contrary  change.  It  is  very 
true,  that  during  the  forty  years  of  the  Abolition  controversy,  tlie 
progress  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  country  was  not,  as  now,  im- 
peded, and  that  the  effects  of  the  Abolition  are  now  daily  and 
bourly  injurious : these  are  motives  for  exertion,  but  not  for  violence : 
we  desire,  on  our  part,  no  “ hurricane"  of  public  retrocession.— Mi- 
oisteis,  then,  may  follow,  and  not  lead. 

And  this  reference  to  the  public  voice  brings  us  to  speak  of 
what  we  desire  of  all  our  fellow-countrymen,  in  prior  order  to  that 
which  we  demaud  of  Parliament ; and,  first,  and  more  than  any- 
thing beside,  we  solicit,  tliat  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade  may- 
be considered  as  one,  not  between  our  Abolitionists  and  our  Colo- 
nists alone,  but  between  our  Abolitionists  and  the  country  at  large. 
If  the  evils  of  the  present  system  were  felt,  in  their  immediate  opera- 
tion, in  tire  Colonies  alone,  still  this  request  would  be  reasonable  ; 
for,  whatever  implicates  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  implicates  that 
of  the  country  at  large.  The  Colonies  are  the  farms  of  the  empire ; 
the  Colonists  are  the  tenants;  and  though,  in  the  committal  of 
waste,  the  loss  may  fall  tirst  upon  the  farmer,  it  settles  at  last  upon 
the  owners  of  the  fee.  Neither  is  the  question  to  be  narrowed  into 
one  of  a commercial  description  only.  It  is  not  the  mere  injury  to 
our  manufactures  and  general  trade  (to  tlie  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  general  trade  of  other  uatious  •)  that  we  are  to  look,  but 
also  to  the  embarrassments  immediately  political ; to  tlie  discussions 
and  misunderstanding  into  w hich  we  ate  led  with  rival  states ; to  the 
embarrassing  questions  to  which  our  pertinac'  y u;>on  this  question 
gives  rise;  and  to  the  danger,  that  we  nmy  be  induced  to  sacrifice 
essential  national  interests,  to  the  gratification  of  this  popular  pas- 
sion. If  a member  of  the  House  of  Lords  can  have  told  us,  that 

lition  of  the  Slave  Trade  is  a subject  of  the  highest  importance — of  at  high  im - 
parlance  at  any  tubject  that  run  be  brought  before  Parliament.11  If  Lord  liretv 
ville  ever  did  use  these  hyperbolical  expressions,  (and  we  believe  that  reports 
of  parliamentary  speeches  are  very  little  to  be  trusted,)  they  only  serve  to  show 
what  inconaederate  language  can  sometimes  escape  from  lite  lips  of  the  most 
»Ws  men,  and  those  most  practised  in  business  ! 

• See  above,  page  VIH>. 
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uo  subject,  of  higher  importance  than  the  Slave  Trade,  can  come 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  there  may  not  he  wanting 
others,  to  affirm  that  none  of  higher  importance  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Cabinet ! There  may  not  be  wanting  those,  foi 
example,  who  would  say,  that  we  should  cheaply  purchase  a pre- 
tended  Universal  Abolition,  by  a conseut  to  the  release  of  Buooi- 
parte!  Then,  as  to  the  questions  of  general  politics,  with  which 
our  attempts  at  Abolition  embroil  us  with  foreign  nations,  let  tn 
hear  Dr.  T.  himself.  “ If  nineteen  out  of  twenty  vessels,”  taysoor 
author,  “ did  escape,  when  the  right  of  search  existed,  how  many 
more  may  sail  unmolested,  when  thot  right  has  become  extinct  by 
peace  ?”  So,  then,  the  right  of  search,  in  time  of  peace,  is  a weapon 
which  must  be  put  into  our  hands,  in  order  to  multiply  our  efforts' 
according  to  the  schemes  of  the  Abolitionists!  To  obtain  a cession 
of  this  right,  we  must  make  treaties,  or  the  law  of  nations  mo  t 
establish  it  in  the  hands  of  all  nations.  But,  if  given  to  all  nation], 
still  our  maritime  superiority  will  make  us  the  only  exerciser*  of 
it ; our  sea-officers  (as  Dr.  T.  describes)  will  abuse  it ; our  general 
naval  pretensions  w ill  he  execrated  ; ami,  at  the  least,  our  occasional 
blunders  and  rapine  will  require  to  be  paid  for  with  our  money  and 
with  our  blood.  And  all  this,  while,  by  the  merely  regular  operation 
of  the  system,  which  we  arc  thus  jinx  ioua  to  complete  and  strengthen, 
“ our  Trade  and  Colonies  are  arithmetically  declining,”  while  the 
Trade  and  Colonies  of  our  rivals  “ are  geometrically  progressive' 
We  come,  now,  to  our  Parliamentary  view  ; and,  here,  we  think 
the  path  of  public  duty  as  plain  as  that  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament. 
It  is,  simply,  not  to  shut  our  ears  to  the  reports,  for  whatever 
purpose  made,  of  the  increased  and  aggravated  Slave  Trade, 
of  which  the  Abolition  Act  is  said  to  be  the  cause;  nor  oar 
eyes  to  the  detailed  statements  which  are  set  before  us  from  so 
many  quarters  f.  Wliat  is  it,  then,  which  the  interests  of  the 
country,  jointly  with  the  voice  of  humanity,  demand?  It  is,  simply 
and  singly,  inquiry — inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  statements 
which  are  given,  and  into  the  practicability  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed. This  is  the  only  step  by  which  Parliament  can  ustify 


• See  above,  page  207. 

t Dr.T.  innkeii  an  admission,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone*  at 
least,*  the  Abolition  b is  taken  effect  , but  account*  directly  opposite,  etta 
upon  thin  point,  arc  given  by  the  Afncau  Institution  and  others. 
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itself  in  its  own  eyes.  It  is  not  enough,  that  it  lias  passed  arts  with 
the  design  of  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  if  it  is  deaf  to  the  repre- 
sentation, that  those  acts,  so  far  from  operating  to  abolish  the 
Trade,  have  really  increased  both  its  extent  and  its  miseries. 
These  assertions  are  true,  or  they  are  not  true.  We  ourselves  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  Parliament  is  in  the  same  condition: 
therefore,  inquire.  Neither  will  it  lie  enough,  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  affirmed,  to  listen  with  thoughtless  credulity  to  repre- 
sentations of  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  any  new  and  additional 
measures.  Parliament  must  examine  the  character  of  those  mea- 
sures, and  weigh  their  probable  effects.  The  African  Institution 
would  bring  us  under  penal  laws,  and  volumes  of  foreign  treaties; 
Dr.  T.  insists,  that  the  African  Institution  wholly  misleads  us; 
but  that  he,  himself,  possesses  a grand  nostrum  for  setting  every 
thing  to  rights*  and  then  presents  us  with  some  new  and  marvellous 
views  of  the  law  of  natious ! There  is  ground  for  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  will  be  denied  by  no  party. 
Session  after  session,  if  needful,  a committee  should  be  moved  for, 
with  instructions  to  report  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  on  the  nature  and  practicability  of  the 
means  suggests  l for  effecting  its  Universal  Abolition,  and  on  the 
effects  which  have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  British  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Such  a committee  would  propose,  to  the  different 
persons  whom  it  should  examine,  the  following,  among  other 
questions 

1.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  measures,  hitherto  tuken  by 
Great  Britain,  have  hud  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  amount  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade? 

2.  What  do  you  know  to  the  contrary  ? 

3.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute  the  increase  ? 

4.  Do  you  suppose  it  possible  to  unite  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  in  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  ; and,  if  you  suppose  that  to 
be  possible,  do  you  suppose  that  those  governments  have  the 
means  to  carry,  as  to  that  point,  their  will  into  effect? 

5.  Do  you  think  it  admissible,  in  reference  to  the  acknowledged 
basis  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  make  the  Slave  Trade 
an  offence  under  that  law  ? 

6.  Seeing,  or  supposing,  the  impracticability  of  abolishing  the 
Africa!)  Slave  Trade,  through  any  means  possessed  by  any  nation 
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in  Europe,  or  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  united,  and  without 
reference  to  any  other  view  of  the  question,  is  it,  or  is  not  your 
opinion,  that  a system  of  regulation  is  infinitely  more  to  be  wished 
for  than  u system  of  prohibition  f 

That  the  report  of  such  a committee  should  be  in  favour  of  the 
existing  system  ; that  it  should  disprove  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  T.  and  the  African  Institution  ; that  it  should  show, 
thut  the  measures  of  Great  Britain,  though  they  have  not  yet 
effected  an  Universal  Abolition,  are  free  from  the  charge  of  having 
increased  the  amount,  or  aggravated  the  character,  of  the  evil,  and 
on  the  contrary,  have,  iu  some  degree,  at  least,  diminished  both, 
would  be  a result  the  most  happy  and  desirable.  If  it  stopped 
short  even  of  this,  and  still  promised  us,  ujmhi  the  basis  of  approved 
remedies,  an  ultimate  attainment  of  our  purpose,  instead  of  (wiiat 
we  are  taught  to  apprehend)  a progressive  increase  of  the  mischief; 
even  then,  vrc  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere,  rather  then  adopt 
that  counsel  which,  in  any  other  case,  wisdom  must  inevitably  give — 
namely,  to  undo  all  that  we  hare  hitherto  done,  by  legislation  or 
by  diplomacy,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  Abolition,  and  return 
to  the  more  humble,  but  more  useful  task  of  Regulation;  weaken- 
ing what  we  cannot  destroy,  and  alleviating  what  we  cannot  cure. 

Thus  we  have  followed  tlie  pages  of  our  author — availed  ourselves  of  his 
statements — and  submitted  to  our  readers  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
honestly  und  deliberately  arrived.  We  ore  pleading  the  cause  of  no  body  of 
men,  nor  consulting  tue  opinions  of  any  of  those  whose  private  interests  may 
he  thought  to  be  roost  coucerned  in  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  which 
we  deliver.  We  know,  in  short,  that  even  in  the  W'est  todies,  aud  among  West 
India  proprietors,  a wide  diversity  of  sentiment  prevails.  We  believe,  that  to 
the  two  quarters  which  we  have  named,  no  small  number  of  sincere  and  zealous 
Abolitionists  are  to  be  found;  men,  in  short,  who,  while  they  complain  of  the 
interference  of  the  African  Institution  between  the  planter  and  his  slave,  and 
between  the  Colonial  legislatures  and  the  Slave  populations,  arc  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  Abolition  of  the  trade,  and  who  anticipate,  from  that  event,  the 
most  favourable  results  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
white  iuhabtants,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  proprietor.  We  are  far,  there- 
fore, from  expecting  any  unanimous  thanks  from  the  West  India  Colonies, 
for  the  foregoing  exposition  of  our  sentiments.  W'e  have  been  guided  by  other 
view’s.  We  have  thought  of  nothing  but  the  real  interests  of  humanity,  and  «f 
the  empire,  which  last  includes  the  interests  of  the  Colonies ; and  we  have 
framed  our  argument  according  to  our  individual  appiehension  of  thoac 
interest*,  and  without  reference  to  the  opiuions  of  any  other  persons  whatever. 
That  Great  Britain  will  ultimately  see  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  Abohtioa 
Act,  is  what  wc  have  long  believed  ; but,  till  the  work  of  Dr.  T.  came  before  ns, 
wc  bad  never  thought  i lint  tlie  time  for  publishing  that  truth  w as  arrived,  and 
•till  lees,  that  its  publication  w as  to  fall  to  our  own  lot. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. — Monday,  February  *3,  18 1 S. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 

Loro  Holland  adverted  to  the  Address  of  the  House  to  the  Throne, 
praying  that  the  Colonial  Assemblies  in  the  West  Indies  might  be  urged 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  most  effectual  for  preventing  an j 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  wished  to  be  informed  whether  ministers  meant  to 
bring  the  subject  under  consideration,  by  presenting  the  acts  of  the  Co- 
lonial Legislatures  relating  to  this  subject  ? He  did  not  mean  this  in  any 
hostility  to  ministers,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  urge  the  Colonial  Assemblies  to  adopt  the  requisite  measures  ; nor 
did  he  doubt  the  disposition  of  the  latter.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  in 
Jamaica,  measures  to  the  effect  desired  had  been  adopted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  noble  duke  who  presided  there  as  governor,  and  whose 
conduct  in  that  station  was  equally  honourable  to  the  Government  here, 
and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  island. 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  acts  of  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures upon  this  subject  had  not  yet  been  received  ; and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  thought  most  advisable  not  to  bring  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion till  they  had  all  come  to  hand. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. — Wednesday,  February  11,  1811. 

SLAVE  TRADE  — TREATY  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a Committee  of  Supply, 

Lord  Castleheagh  said,  that  after  the  very  full  discussion  which  this 
subject  had  undergone,  he  felt  it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  obser- 
vations, now  that  he  moved,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  That  a sum  not 
exceeding  400,0001.  be  granted  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying into  execution  the  treaty  with  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade.  He  should  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
that  might  be  put  to  him ; but,  as  he  felt  assured,  from  the  sentimenu 
of  the  House  on  a former  evening,  of  the  general  approbation  u ith 
which  the  subject  was  received,  he  would  enter  into  no  farther  obser- 
vations at  present. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  said,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  he  rose  to  offer  any 
observations  at  all  calculated  to  disturb  the  unanimity  which  the  object 
»'m_  V.— No.  IX.  2 F 
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of  the  treaty  to  justly  obtained.  There  was  not  a more  sincere  frierul 
to  the  progress  of  that  great  cause  of  humanity,  than  he  was.  But  he 
took  the  opportunity,  from  instructions  that  he  had  received,  to  ask  the 
noble  lord  a few  questions  materially  connected  with  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  Spain.  He  saw  by  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  that  & 
turn  of  400,0001.  was  to  be  paid  by  this  country,  as  a bonus  to  the  Spa- 
nish nation.  When  we  were  evincing  such  a disposition  towards  that 
Government,  it  could  not  be  importune  to  advert  to  the  state  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  that  power.  And  he  must  say,  from  what  he 
was  taught  to  believe,  that  this  country  was,  as  to  those  relations,  in  a 
itate  rather  remote  from  a very  cordial  amity  with  Spain.  The  British 
merchants  were  not  merely  treated  with  severity,  but  with  a caprice  the 
most  destructive  to  the  continuance  of  a commercial  intercourse.  In 
the  export  of  cotton  goods,  one  of  our  principal  articles,  we  were  met 
with  a total  prohibition.  Although  he  lamented  that  circumstance,  he 
was  still  ready  to  admit  that  such  prohibition  could  not  form  the  ground 
of  any  hostile  remonstrance.  Woollens  and  linens  also,  which  were 
staples  of  this  country,  were  prohibited.  The  duties  on  iron  were  one 
hundred  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  actual  value.  But,  if  he  was 
rightly  instructed,  we  were  not  only  treated  w ith  rigour,  but  that  rigour 
was  exercised  without  due  notice.  Formerly, six  months*  notice  had 
been  given  of  any  prohibitions ; now,  those  prohibitions  were  suddenly 
made  ; so  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  merchant 
in  London,  in  order  to  prevent  shipments  and  very  serious  losses.  This 
was  the  greatest  grievance  that  could  affect  the  interests  of  commerce. 
That  orders  upon  matters  of  commercial  regulation  should  be  explicit 
and  clear,  definite  in  their  extent,  and  precise  as  to  their  commence- 
ment and  duration,  was  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  commerce. 
Let  taxation  be  carried  to  any  extent,  but,  in  God’s  name,  let  timely 
notice  be  given  of  such  taxation  ! He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  feel 
It  his  duty  to  effect,  if  possible,  a treaty  to  remove  the  excessive  imposi- 
tions upon  our  trade,  or  at  least  to  ensure  due  notice  to  our  merchants. 
Every  information  the  noble  lord  could  give  would  be  attended  to ; 
but  he  particularly  wished  to  know’  what  remonstrances  had  been  made 
by  our  Government,  and  what  answer  had  been  returned. 

Lord  Casti.ekeach  said,  that  the  hon.  member  had  very  properly 
distinguished  the  subject  to  w hich  his  question  referred  from  the  motion 
before  the  Committee.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
he  must  say,  that  he  lamented,  as  much  as  any  one,  that  the  commercial 
principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government  were 
of  so  confined  and  mistaken  a nature — principles  which  had  now'  been 
quite  exploded  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  and  which,  he  hoped, 
would  not  long  maintain  their  ground  in  any  European  cabinet.  At  the 
same  time,  we  ought  to  show  some  indulgence  towards  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, even  on  this  score,  considering  that  we  ourselves  had,  not  long 
since,  acted  upon  the  very  same  mistaken  principles  in  many  of  our 
commercial  regulations.  The  British  Government  had  endeavoured# 
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much  as  possible,  to  convince  Spain,  that  the  principles  on  which  she 
acted  were  utterly  fallacious,  and  that  the  whole  duties  in  her  tariff  were 
fixed  on  mistaken  notions.  With  the  view  of  effecting  a general  im- 
provement in  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  two  proposal! 
had  been  made  by  the  British  cabinet.  But  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
nothing  decisive  had  yet  been  done  with  respect  to  these  proposals ; 
nor  could  he  positively  state  that  any  measures  were  in  progress  with 
the  view  of  acceding  to  them.  With  respect  to  the  particular  branches 
of  trade  mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  re- 
cent change  made  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  duty  on  cotton, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  any  special  hardship  to  British  merchants. 
No  man  could  regret  more  than  he  did  that  Spain  had  placed  such  re- 
strictions on  the  cotton  trade.  But  the  restriction  was  not  a recent  one. 
In  the  treaty  of  1792,  the  admission  of  cottons  to  the  Spanish  market 
was  entirely  prohibited,  and  if,  since  then,  it  had  been  at  all  permitted, 
it  was  only  by  an  act  of  special  indulgence,  suspending  the  operations  of 
that  treaty.  Yet,  after  all,  Spain  was  not  the  only  country  that  acted  oft 
the  system  of  restriction  and  prohibition  in  commerce.  Even  we  our- 
selves were  still  a good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  restrictions  of  our  own 
commercial  regulations.  Still,  with  respect  to  the  system  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  it  had  produced  such  effects,  in  many  cases,  that  the 
strongest  remonstrances  had  been  found  necessary — so  strong,  that  even 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  have  recommended  stronger.  These 
remonstrances,  in  many  cases,  had  been  effectual,  and  redress  had  been 
given ; in  other  instances,  the  evil  had  been  diminished,  though  not 
remedied  entirely : and,  in  several  instances,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  they 
had  been  hitherto  quite  unsuccessful.  Still,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  en- 
tertain strong  feelings  against  Spain  on  account  of  this.  Even  between 
Great  Britain  and  I reland  there  were  cases  of  as  great  hardship  endured, 
and  of  as  much  difficulty,  in  removing  the  grievances  occasioned  by  the 
commercial  regulations  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  or  any  other  foreign  power.  It  was  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that,  as  those  mistaken  notions  of  commercial  regulations 
were  gradually  abandoned  by  other  nations,  the  time  was  near  at  hand 
when  they  would  cease  to  be  harboured  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  at  the  sound  and  en- 
lightened views  of  the  noble  lord,  and  he  hailed  their  annunciation  as 
propitious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  He  trusted  they 
would  be  acted  upon  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  as  soon  as  was  com- 
patible with  public  expediency.  What  he  had  principally  complained 
of,  in  regard  to  Spain,  was  the  capricious  manner  in  which  the  change 
of  duties,  without  notification,  was  made. 

Mr.  Rodinsow  said,  that,  with  respect  to  cottons,  there  had  been  a no- 
tice given  by  Spain,  in  1815,  of  her  intention  to  return  to  her  old  pro- 
hibitory system  against  them.  Sir  Henry  Wellesley  had  remonstrated 
against  this,  not  entirely  without  success.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  re- 
cent increase  of  the  duties  on  iron.  It  certainly  was  a grievance  that 
heavy  duties  should  be  suddenly  imposed  on  the  importation  of  a pxrtl- 
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etilar  article  of  trade  ; yet  this  was  a grievance  which  we  ourselves  had 
not  infrequently  occasioned  to  foreign  merchants.  For  it  even  no*  ™ 
no  uncommon  thing  (however  mistaken  the  principle  unfortunately 
was)  to  pass  an  act,  imposing  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  a par- 
ticular article,  which  were  to  take  effect  immediately  on  the  passing  ef 
the  act. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  said,  he  was  informed  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
Spain  to  give  six  months’  notice  of  any  prohibitory  duties,  before  they 
were  actually  imposed,  and  the  complaint  was,  that  this  practice  bad 
been  discontinued. 

Dr.  Phillimore  wished  to  know  whether,  under  the  present  treaty, 
persons  who,  having  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Admiralty  Court  here, 
had  sentence  of  restitution  of  captured  vessels  pronounced  in  their  be- 
half, were  to  be  referred  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  execution 
of  that  sentence  ? He  was  induced  to  ask  the  question,  inconsequence 
of  its  having  been  said,  that  300,0001.  out  of  the  400,0001.  was  in  lieu  of 
claims  for  vessels  captured,  and  afterwards  restored. 

Lord  Castleueach  replied,  that  persons  who  had  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  their  favour,  would  have  a strong  equitable  claim  on  the 
Spanish  Government.  His  understanding  was,  that  persons  in  that  ti- 
tration must  look  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  indemnity. 

Lord  Althorp  had  no  objection  to  the  spirit  and  object  of  tha  treaty, 
but  the  laying  out  of  so  large  a sum  of  money,  in  pure  bounty  to  the 
Spanish  government,  appeared  to  him  very  liable  to  suspicion.  We  were 
evidently  ambitious  of  being  distinguished  as  the  most  charitable  of  all 
nations ; but  could  we  get  credit  for  lavishing  so  large  a sum  out  of  mere 
charity,  while  our  own  country  was  in  such  distress  i 

Mr.  Wilberporce  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  treaty  had  proceeded 
from  feelings  of  the  purest  humanity ; but,  viewing  it  on  the  coldest  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  calculation,  he  would  say,  that  it  was  the  wisest  treaty 
that  could  have  been  framed.  With  a view  to  promote  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  nothing  could  be  more  politically  wise  anil  provi- 
dent, than  to  possess  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  with  a taste  for  our  manu- 
factures. The  provisions  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  were  beneficial,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  mankind. 
But,  in  a commercial  view,  it  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  have  the 
supply  of  that  large  tract  of  country,  from  the  Senegal  down  to  the  Niger, 
an  extent  of  more  than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  with  the  neces- 
saries and  gratifications  which  our  manufactures  and  our  commerce  af- 
forded. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  repressing  the  slave  trade,  wav, 
that  we  could  not  give  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  their  accustomed  gratifi- 
cations. To  obtain  these,  they  often  had  recourse  to  the  abominable  prac- 
tices of  this  inhuman  traffic.  This  evil  would  be,  in  a great  measure, 
remedied  by  this  treaty.  It  was,  then,  he  repeated,  of  vast  commercial 
benefit.  Even  already,  with  all  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter,  our 
exportf^to  Africa  were  greatly  increased.  Under  the  operation  oflhis 
treaty,  they  would  advance  more  and  more,  to  the  great  profit  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  much-injured  Africa. 
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Mr.  Caicbait  believed  great  advantage  might  arise  from  the  treaty, 
both  as  to  the  advancement  of  fair  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  ; but  there  were  other  points  on  which  he  wished  to  make  an  obser- 
vation : 400,0001.  was  the  sum  to  be  voted  for  Spain ; one-half  of  that  sum, 
he  understood,  must  he  paid  to  our  crews  who  had  captured  slave-ships, 
in  order  to  make  restitution  of  those  ships.  Was  it  only  the  remaining 
200,0001.  that  was  to  be  given  to  Spain  ? or  were  the  claims  of  the  cap. 
tors  to  be  referred  to  the  Spanish  Government  ? Those  persons  would,  in 
that  case,  be  left  in  a very  aukward  situation.  If  they  had  claims  to  the 
amount  of  200,0001.  their  claims  ought  to  be  satisfied  out  of  this  money. 
To  refer  them  to  the  Spanish  Government  was  doing  them  much  injustice. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  observed,  that  the  claims  in  question  were  of  different 
kinds.  Some  of  them  were  yet  to  be  made  good.  Others  were  already 
established,  the  ships  having  been  condemned.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
he  thought  a specific  sum  ought  to  have  been  stipulated  for  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  it  was  very  evident,  that  other  European  na- 
tions, and  France  especially,  had  a common  interest  with  ourselves  in 
observing  the  conditions  of  this  treaty.  France,  which  was  a Colonial 
power,  had  already  abolished  the  trade  as  far  as  it  respected  her  Colonies, 
and,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  did  intend  to  prohibit  it  generally  to  all  her 
subjects.  It  must,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  be  the  interest  of  France,  in 
whatever  light  it  was  viewed,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  this  country*,  not  to 
suffer  a trade  in  slaves  to  be  carried  on  with  her  Colonies,  under  foreign 
colours,  which  she  did  not  allow  to  her  own  subjects.  He  gave  his  entire 
approbation  to  the  treaty  under  consideration. 

Sir  R.  Heron  did  not  consider  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to 
Spain,  as  any  objection  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  although  he  could 
not  help  regretting,  that  it  was  to  fall  into  the  coffers  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
sury, at  the  moment  when  it  might  enable  that  Government  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  its  revolted  Colonies.  He  did  not  very  clearly  see  why  our 
policy  now,  should  so  far  differ  from  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had 
considered  it  important  to  the  interests  of  this  eountry,  to  protect  the 
living  liberties  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  fo. 

Friday,  March  6. 

LONGITUDE  DISCOVERY  BILL 

Mr.  Croker  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  consolidating  the  different  acts  passed  for  rewarding  the  Discovery  of 
the  Longitude.  His  purpose,  he  apprehended,  would  be  at  once  ex- 
plained, when  he  stated  that  these  acts  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  in 
number,  many  of  which  had  partly  expired,  and  were  still  partly  in  exist- 
ence. The  object  contemplated  by  all  these  acts,  was,  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude  at  sea,  the  inquiry  after  which  might  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  period  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  vainly  attempting  to  establish  a 
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superior  marine.  The  parliamentary  enactments,  which  had  so  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  experiments,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  A 
variety  of  ingenious  and  elaborate  investigations  had  subsequently  shown, 
that  although  there  were  two  modes  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry  with  partial 
success,  the  one  mechanical,  and  the  other  scientific,  it  was  essential  to  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  the  discovery,  that  scientific  principles  should  pre- 
dominate. Mr.  Harrison  had  obtained  a very  large  reward  for  construct- 
ing a time-keeper,  which,  on  the  first  essay,  which  was  a voyage  to  Bar- 
badoes,  did  approximate  to  the  nearest  point,  viz.  thirty  minutes,  or  half  a 
degree,  required  by  the  act  of  parliament.  A considerable  reward  bad 
likewise  been  voted  to  an  eminent  mathematician,  for  constructing  tables 
on  purely  scientific  principles,  which,  although  they  did  not  advance  the 
discovery,  brought  to  perfection  the  means  previously  acquired  for  that 
purpose.  The  House  must  be  aware,  that  the  question  depended  oa 
astronomical  laws,  and  that  the  word  longitude  was  merely  a popular 
expression  for  denoting  their  certainty  or  operation.  The  intention  of  the 
bill  which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  propose,  was,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Longitude  should  remain  just  as  they  were,  but 
that  there  should  be  added  to  them  such  gentlemen  in  the  scientific 
world  as,  by  a residence  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  would  become  useful 
members  and  assistants.  His  object  was,  indeed,  to  replace  the  Board  ia 
that  state  of  efficiency  in  which  it  ought  to  be  ; to  restore  it  to  that  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  at  its  very  foundation  and  commence- 
ment. There  were  many  important  considerations  which  would  show 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  proceeding.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
beg  to  state,  that,  in  the  year  1767,  Dr.  Maskeiyne,  a name  which  could 
never  be  mentioned  without  the  highest  respect,  projected  the  Nantiod 
Almanack,  a work  which  was  published  during  his  lifetime,  with  the 
greatest  honour  to  himself,  and  the  most  essential  service  to  the  country. 
But,  after  his  death,  the  reputation  of  that  book  greatly  declined,  and  it 
had  latterly  fallen  to  a very  low  state.  Mr.  Croker  said,  he  had  himself 
looked  into  the  whole  of  the  almanacks,  from  the  earliest  period,  and  had 
found  only  two  or  three  errata  in  any  one  volume.  The  latter  publications, 
however,  were  very  incorrect,  and  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
the  volume  for  the  present  year,  did  not  contain  less  than  eighteen  grave 
errors,  and  the  publication  for  the  next  year  not  less  than  forty.  In  fact, 
the  nautical  almanack  was  a by-word  among  the  literati  of  Europe.  He 
would  mention,  however,  that,  generally  speaking,  they  were  not  scientific, 
but  typographical  errors;  but  the  mischief  that  must  arise  from  such  a 
publication,  was  as  injurious  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  From  this 
consideration,  it  would  be  part  of  his  measure,  that  the  House  should 
select  a proper  person,  with  a moderate  but  adequate  salary,  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  that  work.  Another  object  which  deserved  great  atten- 
tion, and  in  which  he  considered  the  honour  of  the  country  to  be  deeply 
interested,  was  the  discovery  of  a north-west  passage  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  had  become  an  object  of  great  anxiety  imre 
the  reign  of  George  II.  By  the  act  of  the  Iflth  Geo.  Ill,  it  was  recited. 
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that  whereas  the  whalers  had  often  opportunities  of  approaching  the 
Northern  Pole;  and  whereas  it  would  be  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  see 
how  near  they  could  approach  that  pole ; the  act  therefore  awarded,  that 
the  sum  of  10,0001.  should  be  given  to  such  as  approached  within  one 
degree  of  the  Northern  Pole.  A subsequent  act  had,  however,  specified 
an  oath  quite  inconsistent  with  the  circumstance  of  the  whaler  being  near 
the  Northern  Pole;  for  it  required  that  the  person  should  not  be  actuated 
by  any  motive  or  object  whatever,  except  the  catching  of  whales.  It  was 
one  object,  therefore,  of  his  bill,  to  reconcile  these  two  measures.  Three 
of  the  scientific  persons  that  he  proposed  to  associate  with  the  Board- 
gentlemen  residing  near  town,  who  could  always  be  referred  to ; it  wae 
thought  ought  to  receive  a moderate  remuneration  for  their  trouble.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  venerable  and  respectable  President  of  the  Koval 
Society,  he  thought  the  remuneration  given,  might  be  so  low  as  1001.  each, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  the  sum  of  3001.  could 
not  be  better  employed.  The  sums  to  be  given  for  future  approaches  to 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  it  was  proposed  should  be  50001.,  75001., 
and  10,0001.  The  limits  within  which  these  sums  were  to  be  granted,  to 
be  sel  tied  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board,  according  to  the  advances  made 
in  science,  so  that  the  reward  held  out  should  "act  as  a perpetual  spring  to 
human  industry  and  scientific  research.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  be  suf- 
fered to  be  brought  in.  He  would  then  move  that  it  should  be  printed, 
and  name  a distant  day  for  the  second  reading.  lie  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill  “ for  more  effectually  discovering  the  Longitude  at  Sea, 
and  encouraging  attempts  to  find  a Northern  Passage  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to  approach  the  Northern  Pole.” 

Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  said,  that  after  the  very  luminous  explanation 
whicli  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given  respecting  theobjects  of  his  bill,  and 
the  benefits  which  must  arise  from  it,  he  considered  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
tain the  House  by  any  observations  of  his  own.  He  most  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  measure,  and  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  some  slept 
should  be  taken  for  improiing  and  perfecting  time-keepers,  and  the  con- 
struction of  lunar-tables.  Nothing,  he  believed,  had  come  nearer  to  per- 
fection than  the  astronomical  instruments  now  in  use.  With  respect  to  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  he  begged  to  inform  the  House,  that  the  reputation 
which  that  work  had  acquired  was  owing  to  the  unremitting  care  and  at- 
tention of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchins,  a gentleman  whose  name  had  not  been 
sufficiently  known,  nor  his  labours  duly  rewarded.  Since  his  death,  the 
publication  had  fallen  into  other  hands,  and  was  not  so  well  conducted. 
Another  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  calculations  on  these  subjects,  in  which  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter frequently  assisted;  but  Mr.  Edwards  was  now  dead,  and  his  widow 
and  daughter  had  not  met  with  that  degree  of  attention  which  they  de- 
served. In  point  of  fact,  they  were  no  longer  employed. 

Mr.  Brouuham  said,  that  he  diJ  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  measure,  but  he  wished  to  be  informed  whether  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion had  arisen  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Longitude.1  No  one, 
he  believed,  would  object  to  the  salary  of  100/.  a-year  for  each  of  the 
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•dditional  members,  if  they  were  found  to  be  necessary  ; but  there  vis 
one  point  connected  with  that  measure  which  deserved  the  most  scrims 
consideration — he  meant  the  additional  patronage  which  the  appointment 
would  confer  on  some  persons. 

Mr.  Croker  stated,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  disagreement  ia 
the  Board  of  Longitude:  such  disagreement  was,  indeed,  hardly  pracd* 
cable,  as  there  were  only  two  or  three  meetings  in  a year,  and  they  a 
for  a very  few  hours.  He  found,  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  that  nine 
Commissioners  were  appointed  ; but  it  was  now'  proposed  that  their  should 
be  only  six.  The  patronage  would  be  certainly  very  little  felt,  and 
learned  men  would  look  more  to  the  honour  than  to  the  emolument  of  the 
office.  The  salaries  were  to  be  put  on  the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  nary, 
and  the  elections  would  be  annual,  subject  to  the  control  and  revision  of 
Parliament.  It  was  because  he  was  anxious  that  no  imputations  of  a wish 
for  paltry  patronage  should  be  cast  on  this  measure,  that  he  would  at  once 
state  to  the  House,  that  appointments  had  been  offered  to  Dr.  Woolaston, 
Dr.  Young,  and  Captain  Taylor. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth  felt  great  satisfaction  at  the  disposition  the  House  had 
shown  to  listen  with  interest,  not  to  plans  of  destruction,  not  to  the  false 
glories  of  war,  but  to  subjects  calculated  to  promote  the  powers  aud  hap- 
piness of  man.  lie  wished,  however,  ?o  make  some  inquiries  into  the 
plan  proposed,  and  he  did  not  see  bow  a lord  of  the  admiralty  should 
necessarily  be  a judge  of  scientific  merit.  When  it  was  admitted,  that 
every  thing  in  this  department  had  hitherto  gone  on  so  well,  why  visit 
necessary  to  make  any  alteration  ? He  feared  that  the  present  plan  might 
only  hare  the  effect  of  increasing  patronage  to  no  purpose. 

A short  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  Mr.  Forbes, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  participated;  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Croker  stated  it  to  be  intended  to  relieve  the  Nautical  Almanack, 
which  wras  only  an  almanack  in  name,  from  the  almanack  duty.  Leif 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Monday,  March  0. 

WEST  INDIES  INDEMNITY  BILL. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Masterton  Ure  said,  he  approved  highly  of  this  bill,  which  in- 
demnified persons  for  a breach  of  the  law,  in  admitting  supplies  of  provi- 
sions into  the  West  India  Islands  in  neutral  vessels,  and  without  which 
supplies  they  must  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  starvation.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  certain  of  the  West  India  Co- 
lonics were  placed.  He  alluded  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  or  old  Colonies. 
These  were  settled  so  far  back  as  the  year  1630,  or  about  that  time.  They 
then  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  iu  considera- 
tion of  whioh,  at  a subsequent  time,  they  agreed  to  pay  a duty  of  41  p« 
cent,  on  their  stock  to  Government,  shipping  their  produce  to  England, 
an«I  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  mother  country.  In  the  progrwirt 
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time,  their  soil  became  impoverished,  and  they  were  obliged  to  convert 
their  provision-grounds  into  sugar-plantations.  Their  dependence  for  a 
supply  of  provisions  was  on  distant  countries,  on  Great  Britain,  the  British 
settlements  in  Canada,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  but  limited  as 
to  all,  to  be  carried  in  British  vessels.  This  has  been  the  case  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  when  restrictions  were  laid  on  their  intercourse 
with  the  United  States.  Of  late  years,  they  have  been  exposed  to  greater 
inconvenience,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  this  country, 
in  consequence  of  deficient  crops.  The  same  deficiency  has  existed  in 
Canada,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  settlements  there  have  been  obliged  to 
obtain  supplies  from  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  case  last  year,  and 
although  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke,  in  his  last  speech  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
holds  out  a hope  of  there  being  a surplus  produce  this  year,  it  by  no  means 
affords  a reasonable  ground  for  reliance  on  a supply  of  food  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  islands  themselves  produce  little 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a tenth  part  of  their  popula- 
tion. The  Old  Colonies  are  more  unfavourably  situated  than  any  of  the 
more  recently-settled  islands,  with  a worse  soil,  and  exposed  to  many 
other  inconveniences,  in  point  of  climate,  to  which  the  latter  are  not  sub- 
ject. He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  circumstances,  in  the 
hope  that  some  remedy  would  be  applied,  and  that  they  might  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Ceded  Colonies. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

Wednesday,  March  18. 

SPANISH  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Dr.  Phillimore  observed,  that  in  rising,  pursuant  to  notice,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  he  did  not  apprehend  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
trespass  at  much  length  upon  the  time  or  the  patience  of  the  House,  as 
the  subject  was  confined  within  narrow  limits.  By  a treaty  that  had  been 
recently  concluded,  the  sum  of  100,000/.  was  to  be  paid  by  the  British  go- 
vernment to  Spain,  as  a compensation  for  the  losses  that  the  latter  powei 
might  sustain  by  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  a 
l>etilion  that  had  formerly  been  presented  to  the  House  from  Mr.  Page,  a 
person  describing  himself  as  agent  for  the  merchants  residing  at  the  Ha- 
vannah,  concerned  in  the  Slave  Trade,  it  appeared,  that  the  Spanish  pro- 
perty employed  in  the  Slave  Trade  might  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
first,  those  cases  of  vessels  condemned  in  the  Colonial  courts,  where  the 
appeal  wfas  interposed  too  late;  secondly,  the  cases  of  appeals  in  progress; 
and,  lastly,  tlu»se  cases  where  the  decrees  of  the  courts  of  this  country  had 
ordered  restitution  to  the  full  value  of  the  property.  With  the  two  first 
classes  his  motion  had  nothing  to  do.  It  exclusively  referred  to  the  case 
of  those  claimants  who  were  in  possession  of  sentences  of  restitution  from 
British  courts  in  this  country.  It  might  be  said,  and  he  did  not  mean  to 
controvert  the  position,  that  the  King  of  Spain  possessed  the  power  of  con- 
tracting for  his  subjects  in  arrangements  with  foreign  states.  It  was  not 
Vol.  V.— No.  IX.  2 G 
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his  intention  to  enter  on  that  view  of  the  question.  It  was  much  more 
material  with  him  to  uphold  and  preserve  inviolate  the  ancient  and  pre- 
eminent character  of  the  courts  in  which  the  laws  of  nations  were  admi- 
nistered in  this  country.  The  parties  who  had  sought  for  restitution  of 
their  property,  had  appealed  to  the  British  courts,  in  the  fullest  reliance  on 
their  acknowledged  character  for  undeviating  good  faith  and  justice. 
And,  in  referring  to  the  cases  where  the  sentence  of  restitution  had  been 
made,  he  found  that  restitution  was  ordered  in  two  instances,  as  far  back 
as  January,  1817;  another  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  the  fourth  in 
December  last;  while  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  not  ratified  until  the 
end  of  that  month.  Yet,  by  that  treaty,  a decree  of  the  law  of  nations, 
putting  these  parties  in  possession  of  their  property,  or  the  value  of  tlifir 
property,  was  rendered,  to  all  useful  purposes  in  this  country,  but  as  so 
much  waste  paper.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion of  that  House  with  any  panegyric  on  the  character  of  those  courts. 
Ilappdv  for  the  times  in  which  we  lived;  their  decisions  did  not  rest  on 
abstract  or  speculative  notions ; they  had  attained  to  a certainty,  equal  to 
those  of  the  municipal  courts.  It  must,  therefore,  Ik*  a source  of  regrrt  to 
see  their  decrees  reduced,  by  any  transaction,  to  a perfect  nullity.  Before 
the  execution  of  the  recent  treaty,  no  merchant  in  England  would  hate 
refused  the  most  liberal  advances  to  these  claimants  on  the  security  of 
those  sentences  of  restitution.  At  present,  they  were  wholly  valueless. 
But  tin?  case  of  these  claimants  stood  on  stronger  grounds  than  the  mere 
sentence  of  restitution.  They  were  protected  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the 
55th  of  the  present  reign,  by  which,  not  only  a restitution  in  value  was 
enacted,  but  it  was  ordered  that  payment  should  be  made  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sentences,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Applications  had  been 
made  by  these  claimants,  to  the  courts,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  payment, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  a treaty  was  pending.  Of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  the  value  of  the  property  had  been  demanded,  but  the  claim  wa«, 
from  time  to  time,  evaded ; although,  under  the  provisions  of  the  very  art 
of  Parliament,  a sum  of  48,000/.  was  paying  to  French  claimants,  similarly 
situated.  He  could  not  but  consider  it  due  to  the  character  of  the  tri- 
bunals in  this  country,  in  which  the  law  of  nations  was  administered,  that 
government  should  specially  provide  for  those  who  held  sentences  of  resti- 
tution under  their  order,  and  that  it  should  not  go  forth  to  the  world  that 
they  were  vilified  and  of  no  effect.  It  was  endeavoured,  by  those  who 
looked  at  our  maritime  character  with  jealousy,  to  attach  a political  cha- 
racter to  those  tribunals.  To  that  aspersion,  their  pre-eminent  character 
was  the  best  refutation,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  regretted  any  event 
that  had  a tendency  to  impair  the  value  of  their  decisions.  Why  should 
not  these  claimants  be  indemnified  ? There  remained  one  [joint  on  which, 
from  what  he  had  heard  since  he  entered  the  house,  he  was  anxious  to  be 
fully  understood.  No  man  more  sincerely  wished  for  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  ; no  man  was  more  sensible  of  the  embarrassments  this 
country  had  to  contend  with,  in  achieving  that  important  concession,  by 
which  the  tract  of  the  African  continent,  to  the  northward  of  the  cq)ii- 
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noctial  lint.-,  was  at  length  placet!  within  the  pale  of  civilized  society,  and 
relieved  from  tlie  predatory  attacks  of  the  Spanish  slave-dealer,  and  all 
others,  who  had  so  long  carried  on  their  detestable  pursuit  under  the 
cover  of  that  flag.  The  tpiestion  he  had  the  honour  to  submit  stood 
wholly  independent  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  hon.  ami  learned  gentle- 
man concluded  with  moving,  " That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
llis  ltoyul  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  represent  to  ilis  Royal  Jligh- 
uess,  that  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  several  Spanish  subjects  have  ob- 
tained sentences  of  restitution  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  which  had  been  detained  by  His  Majesty's  cruizers,  and  brought 
to  adjudication  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  of  this  country,  but  have  not 
yet  been  put  into  possession  of  the  same : and  that  they  commenced  and 
prosecuted  their  suits  at  considerable  expense,  under  the  implicit  confi- 
dence which  they  have  reposed  in  the  justice  and  integrity  of  the  British 
tribunals,  and  upon  the  faith  of  an  act  passed  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  His 
Majesty’s  reigo,  intituled,  ‘ An  Act  to  provide  for  the  support  of  captured 
Slaves  during  the  period  uf  adjudication.’ — That , being  deeply  interested 
in  upholding  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  of 
this  country,  this  House  most  earnestly  do  entreat  His  Royal  Highness, 
that  he  will  he  graciously  pleased  to  take  cflcclual  measures  to  piovide 
that  the  Spanish  subjects,  who  are  actually  in  possession  of  sentences  of 
restitution,  may  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  property  decreed  to  be 
restored  to  them." 

Iv«d  CAiTLEMSACU  said,  that  lie  fully  agreed  with  some  of  the  general 
observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Ilis  exposition,  so  far 
as  it  went,  was  perfectly  fair  and  clear.  He  bad  no  doubt  hut  he  should 
lie  able  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a light  as  would  give  satisfaction  to 
(lie  House,  and  to  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  himself;  aod  to  prove 
him  that  circumstauces  were  such  as  to  free  the  arrangements  with 
Spain  from  all  impeachment-  He  would  first  make  a few  observations  as  to 
the  general  grounds  uf  the  right  upon  which  the  arrangement  was  entered 
into.  There  could  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  one 
sovereign  to  contract  with  another,  as  to  the  claims  of  their  subjects,  with 
a view  to  adjustment.  The  claims  of  individual  subjects  would  otherwise 
lead  to  general  confusion,  and  perpetual  warfare.  It  was  the  duty  of  a 
sovereign  to  obtain  justice  for  Ids  subjects  from  foreign  powers;  but  the 
Crown  was  alone  competent  to  judge  how  far  it  had  a right  to  prosecute 
that  end,  by  warfare  or  stipulation.  If  any  other  principle  were  ad- 
milled,  all  claims  of  subjects  might  become  individually  an  object  of  ne- 
gotiation, which  could  never  be  brought  to  a close.  On  the  common 
reason  of  the  thing,  tlicreforc,  it  was  clear,  that  the  power  of  negotiating 
up6n,  and  adjusting  the  claims  uf  subjects,  should  remain  with  the  sove- 
reign. All  writers  U|x>n  the  law  of  nations  were  agreed  as  to  that  point. 
It  could  be  proved,  by  two  practical  cases,  exactly  in  point,  which  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament : one  was,  the  treaty  negotiated  at 
Vicuna  iu  the  year  IS  15.  By  that  treaty,  :i00,000/.  was  stipulated  to  he 
paid  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  compensation  for  the  same  description  of 
injury  as  that  to  which  the  motion  referred.  Some  of  the  cases,  re-pccting 
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Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  British  cruizers,  were  then  actually  in  pro- 
gress before  the  courts.  lie  did  not  know  whether  any  had  been  com- 
pletely decided.  In  like  manner,  by  the  treaty  with  America  iu  1783, 
the  subjects  of  this  realm  were  to  bring  their  complaints,  for  unjustifiable 
c'ftture  of  ships,  before  the  American  tribunals.  In  some  cases,  they  ob- 
tained justice,  but  in  others  it  was  denied.  For  that  reason,  the  sovereign 
entered  into  a stipulation  for  the  adjustment  of  those  claims;  and  the 
American  government  itself  undertook  to  indemnify  the  claimants  in  cases 
where  justice  could  not  be  obtained  before  the  tribunals.  There  were  two 
modifications  entered  int6  on  the  subject.  The  first  established  the  right 
of  going  with  claims,  not  to  courts  of  justice,  but  before  commissioners, 
who  were  to  examine  them,  and  to  order  payment.  The  proceedings  be- 
fore the  commissioners  not  having  given  satisfaction,  a second  modification 
w as  entered  into,  which  compounded  the  whole  claims  for  GOO, 000/.  This 
composition  was  received  by  the  Crown,  although  the  claims,  if  prose- 
cuted, would  amount  to  five  or  six  millions.  Whereas,  here,  the  sum 
given  to  the  Spanish  King  was  not  only  ample  enough  for  all  the  claims  of 
his  subjects,  but  it  was  considerably  beyond  their  amount.  The  precedent 
of  America,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  the  common  sense  and 
laws  of  nations,  thus  established  the  right  and  power  of  one  sovereign  to 
compound  with  another  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  There  was  a ge- 
neral observation  made  by  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  to  which 
every  man  was  alive;  namely,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  national  honour  to  support  the  national  tribunals ; but  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  neglected  to  remark  the  natural  distinction  between 
tribunals  for  internal  cases  of  justice,  and  those  for  the  laws  of  nations. 
Whenever  a treaty  was  agreed  upon  between  two  nations,  from  that  mo- 
ment it  formed  a part  of  the  law  of  nations.  If,  then,  the  proposition 
he  had  stated,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a sovereign  to  enter  into  treaty 
respecting  the  claims  of  subjects,  was  correct,  it  was  no  more  an  impeach- 
ment upon  the  treaty  in  question  to  have  recognized  a composition,  than 
it  was  upon  this  country  to  have  entered  into  the  composition  with  Ame- 
rica. 'Fhe  judgments  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
were  not  judgments  affecting  the  revenue  of  the  country,  through  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  but  the  captors  of  the  vessels  in  question.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  would  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  Ins 
clients  would  have  sold  those  judgments  at  such  a discount  as  to  take  a 
few  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  treaty  had  been  known,  and  that  he 
had  presented  a petition  for  his  Spanish  clients,  praying  for  a public  com- 
pensation, the  same  as  had  been  given  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  because 
there  was  so  much  litigation  and  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  satisfac- 
tion from  the  captors.  Was  it  not  hard,  then,  after  not  only  the  same 
measure  of  justice,  but  a greater,  had  been  meted  out  to  them,  that  com- 
plaints should  now  be  urged  on  that  ground  f But  to  argue  more  closely 
with  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  he  had  represented  the  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice  of  stepping  in  between  individuals  and  the  tribunals 
which  had  given  judgment  in  their  favour.  This  |ic  wished  to  be  kept 
particularly  in  view  by  the  House,  for  lie  could  show  them  that  thq 
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claimants  were  deprived  df  no  right  they  had  had  cither  in  equity  or  by 
statute.  There  were  two  views  to  be  taken  of  the  question.  First,  what 
was  the  principle  on  which  any  claim  in  equity  could  be  founded ; and, 
second,  what  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  on  that  principle.  With 
respect  to  the  first  view,  they  were  entitled  to  nothing  in  equity.  The 
statute  of  July,  ISIS,  was  passed  for  purposes  of  humanity,  that  slaves 
found  in  captured  vessels  might  be  immediately  relieved  from  their  un- 
happy situation,  and  not  obliged  to  wait  the  issue  of  a long  litigation. 
With  this  view  it  was  enacted,  that  if  the  capture  should  afterwards  be 
declared  illegal,  an  equivalent  should  be  given  for  the  slaves,  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  As  this  art  could  only  operate  prospectively,  not 
one  case  of  those  in  question  could  bo,  in  any  view,  brought  within  its 
operation.  All  of  them  hut  one  were  distinct  from  the  whole  proceedings 
contemplated  by  the  statute.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been 
guilty  of  a fallacy,  if  not  of  misrepresentation,  respecting  the  cases  in 
question.  There  were,  altogether,  twenty-one  cases,  in  different  stages. 
In  sixteen  of  those  cases,  the  captures  had  taken  place  before  July,  1815. 
The  act  of  parliament  of  that  date  could  by  possibility,  therefore,  apply 
only  to  five  of  them.  The  sixteen  cases  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
act,  and  could  claim  no  remedy  whatever,  except  from  the  clemency  of 
Parliament,  if  Parliament  chose  to  extend  it  to  them : four  cases  out  of 
the  other  five  were  still  in  course  of  litigation,  and  no  judgment  whatever 
had  been  given  upon  them.  Only  one  case,  then,  could  be  attempted 
to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  this  case  he  should  show 
to  be  on  grounds  very  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the  act.  It 
was  the  case  of  the  Rosa.  It  had  not  been  captured  by  our  cruisers,  but 
had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  had  been  taken  because  some  slaves  were  on  board.  Upon 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman’s  own  showing,  therefore,  no  claim  could 
be  urged  against  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  There  were  only  five  judg- 
ments, and  those  were  against  the  captors;  and  surely  the  claimants,  as 
to  the  remedy  now  afforded  to  them,  compared  with  their  prospect  of  re- 
covering from  the  captors,  had  no  right  to  complain  of  this  country  for 
turning  them  over  to  the  justice  of  their  own  country.  lie  had  thus  shown 
that  the  claimants  had  no  right  against  the  State,  hut  against  the  captors  ; 
and  that  their  claims  against  them  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  entering 
into  treaty,  otherwise  they  would  stand  in  the  way  of  all  treaties.  Look- 
ing at  the  treaty  with  Spain,  he  would  say,  that  the  claimants,  by  going 
to  their  King  with  judgments  obtained  in  this  country,  would  have  an 
additional  claim  for  justice,  and  an  impediment  against  injustice.  But 
if  individual  cases  had  been  specially  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty,  it 
would  be  incumbered  with  much  obscurity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unwise  than  to  include  all  cases  in  progress  in  the  courts  in  a treaty. 
There  was  nothing  so  dangerous  as  introducing  unnecessary  words 
into  a treaty.  By  this  treaty,  the  King  of  Spain  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  make  satisfaction  for  all  losses  sustained  by  his  subjects:  If,  then, 
the  judgments  were  not,  as  they  were,  against  the  captors,  but  against  the 
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public,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  we  were  bound  to  malt*  tvofod 
restitution.  He  would  not  prejudice  any  man ; but  if  Americans  sad 
others,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  Spaniards,  had  trafficked  in  slam,  had 
applied  to  our  courts,  and  managed  their  disguise  so  well  as  to  hate 
obtained  judgments,  was  it  not  the  wisest  and  the  most  just  course  to  ran 
them  to  llae  country  to  which  they  alfccted  to  belong  i He  believed  then 
were  such  claimants,  and  Spain  had  better  means  of  detecting  than,  act 
of  separating  the  real  Spanish  claimants  from  the  illicit  traders,  who  hid 
carried  on  depredations  under  its  flag.  It  was  thus  an  essential  ingmi.es: 
of  justice,  to  refer  them  to  Lhe  country  to  which  they  said  they  belonged. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  in  any  other  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  trusted  that  he  had  satisfied  the  House,  that  no  doobt bad 
hitherto  existed  with  regard  to  the  competence  of  the  sovereign  power  ol  ■ 
state,  upon  all  the  principles  of  international  law,  to  conclude  a treat) 
with  another  foreign  power,  of  the  nature  of  that  under  consideration.  He 
had  shown  that  it  had  been  recognized  on  two  solemn  occasions,  sad  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  charge  against  the  Navy  Board,  as  haring  place! 
itself  between  a judgment  on  a statute  law,  and  its  execution.  Uehad 
only  to  remiud  them,  that  the  Spanish  flag  had  been  made  use  of  by  be 
subjects  of  other  states,  as  a cloak  to  their  violation  of  the  law,  and  due  lx 
Spanish  courts  must  necessarily  be  the  fittest  places  for  determining  aa» 
questions  which  might  arise  out  of  that  practice.  Hoping,  therefore,  tki 
he  had  relieved  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman’s  mind  iron  ai 
apprehension  witli  respect  to  the  authority  of  our  own  tribunals,  be  sM 
conclude  by  expressing  his  iutention  to  oppose  the  motion  for  an  atkte, 
as  unnecessary. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  said,  that  he  addressed  the  House  sift 
reluctance  on  this  subject,  but  he  considered  that,  by  tbc  noble  lord's  mi 
admission,  injustice  had  been  done  somehow  and  somewiiere.  Hens 
sorry  that  a claim  in  equity  should  be  counected  with  any  thing  so  atro- 
cious as  the  slave  trade ; but  he  nevertheless  thought  the  honour  and  justice 
of  the  country  implicated  in  this  question.  The  noble  lord  was  mbs 
unhappy  in  his  allusion  to  the  American  treaty,  for  that  was  a premia: 
which  was  never  admitted,  either  for  its  principle  or  its  justice.  Ifbetbi 
not  mistake,  Lord  Sidmouth  had,  on  a public  occasion,  expressed  a raj 
strong  opinion  against  the  treaty  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been  be 
The  claimants  were  to  be  now  told,  they  might  go  to  Spain  and  mi 
redress ; but  the  correspondence  they  bail  with  the  noble  lord,  left  tin 
little  to  expect  in  such  a quarter.  Was  it  fair,  he  would  ask,  after  the  par- 
ties had,  at  a considerable  expense,  pursued  the  judicial  course  laid  dm 
for  them  by  the  law,  and  obtained  judgments — was  it  fair  to  turn  mud  • 
them,  and  transfer  them  to  another  country  for  that  redress  which  tbej 
were  entitled  to  receive  here?  Suppose  the  courts  of  Spain  refused  Ik 
parties  satisfaction,  would  not  England  he  bound  to  atlord  it,  DOiwtth- 
slauding  this  pecuniary  grant  to  the  King  of  Spain  ? 

Lord  Castlkreaoh  explained,  that  the  treaty  gave  to  the  King  a 
Spain  a full  remuneration  for  the  claims  of  his  subjects,  and  to  the  taw  * 
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whole  and  entire  remedy  in  their  own  tribunals.  The  distinction  taken  in 
his  correspondence,  was  between  the  claimants  who  had  entered  their 
appeals  in  time,  and  those  who  had  not. 

Mr.  Wymm  said,  he  would  not  dispute  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
a sovereign  had  a right  to  adjust  with  another  potentate  the  claims  of 
any  of  his  subjects  ; this  power,  he  admitted,  was  vested,  and  necessa- 
rily so,  in  the  head  of  any  state,  whether  republican  or  monarchical. 
He  also  admitted,  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  question  here  was, 
whether  the  power  so  vested  had  been  properly  applied  in  the  particu- 
lar case.  The  claims  not  duly  appealed  were,  of  course,  out  of  the 
consideration  ; but  when  the  Legislature,  by  a special  act,  prescribed 
the  mode  of  pursuing  a legal  inquiry  to  correct  a wrong,  and  where  the 
sufferers  had  followed  the  course  laid  down  and  obtained  an  adjudica- 
tion, after  making  out  their  demands  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court ; 
then  both  equity  and  justice  required  that  they  should  be  protected  in 
the  rights  they  had  acquired.  The  case  of  America  was  not  exactly  in 
point.  It  was  known  that  in  America,  at  the  period  when  the  treaty 
was  made,  from  the  fermentation  which  prevailed  after  a protracted  war, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  not  then  to  British  subjects  the  seats  of 
equity,  in  many  cases;  therefore,  any  international  arrangements  to 
cover  individual  claims  made  at  such  a time,  could  not  be  very  well 
adduced,  at  the  present  moment,  to  govern  the  proceedings  of  a British 
statesman.  The  honourable  gentleman  expressed  his  warm  indignation 
at  the  horrible  traflic  in  slaves ; but  he  thought  that  the  interests  of  the 
claimants  should,  in  the  present  instance,  be  protected  by  the  courts  in 
which  the  proceedings  relating  to  them  had  been  instituted,  and  not 
transferred  to  another  jurisdiction,  where  the  parties  must  incur  fresh 
expense,  and  additional  delay,  after  their  cases  had  already  been  decided 
before  competent  tribunals. 

Mr.  Buoughsm  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  consent  of  the  court  of 
Spain  to  abolish  the  trade  were  the  only  result  of  the  payment  of 
400,0001.  it  would  he  sufficient : hut  he  considered  that  the  additional 
arrangement  relative  to  the  right  of  search,  without  which  the  abolition 
of  the  trade  would  be  impossible,  was  of  itself  worth  the  whole  sum. 
It  was  also  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Spanish  government  received  this 
money,  partly  in  consideration  of  their  making  good  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  their  subjects  by  captures ; to  which  indeed  one-half  of  it 
would  probably  be  applicable.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man argued,  that  the  act  of  our  Government  was  not  the  cause  of  any 
injustice  that  might  be  apprehended ; for  if  no  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded, it  would  have  been  competent  to  the  Spanish  Government  to 
bar  the  claims  of  the  parties  in  question  by  an  act  of  state.  It  was 
certainly  a rase  of  great  hardship  on  the  parties  who  had  brought 
actions  and  obtained  judgments,  and,  on  the  credit  of  those  judgments, 
had  perhaps  obtained  advances;  but  there  were  many  other  cases  of 
hardship  arising  out  of  the  established  principle,  that  subjects  were 
hound  by  the  acts  of  their  sovereign.  Up  to  the  final  adjudication,  the 
whole  claim  of  a captor  might  he  abandoned  for  him  by  his  Govern- 
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meat ; saddling  him  with  all  the  costs  of  his  action.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  have  been  much  belter,  had  resort  been  had,  in  die 
instances  in  question,  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty.  In  conclusion,  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  expressed  bis  earnest  and  anxious 
hope,  and  indeed  his  sanguine  expectation,  that  by  the  stipulations 
uhich  had  been  entered  into  between  some  of  the  Governments  of 
Europe  (which  he  trusted  would  be  speedily  extended),  and  more  especially 
by  the  admission  of  the  right  of  search,  the  great  measure  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  would,  ere  long,  be  completely  accomplished. 

Lord  Castlereauh,  in  reference  to  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  was  persuaded  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  him  and  to  the  House  to  be  informed,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  had  signified  their  readiness  to  assent  to  the  principles  of  the 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that  a treaty  to  that  effect  was  in 
a state  of  great  forwardness. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  the  distinction  on  which  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  rested,  was  one  which  could  not  be  made 
as  easily  as  he  imagined.  He  would  not  conceal  from  the  House,  that 
when  he  first  heard  the  question  agitated,  he  thought  the  letter  of  the  act 
should  be  strictly  attended  to.  But  when  he  came  to  consider  the  subject 
more  closely,  he  could  find  no  difference  between  the  cases  where  awards 
had  been  made,  and  those  which  were  in  progress.  It  had  been  well 
observed,  that  more  were  concerned  in  the  question  than  the  Governments 
of  England  and  Spain.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  losses  likely  to  be 
sustained  by  Spanish  claimants,  if  the  awards  of  the  Admiralty  Court  were 
not  enforced ; but  it  was  well  known,  that  such  was  the  system  of  fraud  car- 
ried on  by  persons  of  other  nations,  that  the  Spanish  flag  was  used  as  a 
protection  for  carrying  on  that  odious  trade  in  slaves,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  continued  by  them.  On  that  account  it  was,  that  the  several 
claimants  were  so  desirous  of  applying  to  England  for  redress  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  which  they  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  in  Spain — 
as  such  fraud  would  there  be  easily  detected.  But  it  would  not  be  right 
to  allow  strangers  to  take  advantage  of  an  act  passed  in  this  country  from 
the  most  generous  feeling,  particularly  when  such  advantage  was  taken  for 
the  protection  of  a traflic  which  the  whole  nation  had  set  their  faces 
against,  and  which  was  so  revolting  to  human  nature.  What  had  been 
the  consequence  of  that  trading  in  slaves,  which  was  carried  on  by  time 
ships,  the  capture  of  which  was  now  a subject  of  litigation  ? When  the 
French  had  been  driven  from  their  settlements  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
Senegal,  the  poor  inhabitants  found  some  safety  from  their  former  perse- 
cutions. Instead  of  taking  refuge  in  their  woods  and  hiding  places,  as 
they  were  previously  obliged  to  do,  to  avoid  being  entrapped  and  dragged 
into  slavery,  they  descended  into  the  open  country,  and  employed  them- 
selves in  cultivating  the  land,  and  such  other  civilized  labours  as  con- 
duced much  to  their  happiness..  Up  the  river  Senegal  there  were  to  be 
seen  numerous  plantations  of  the  produce  of  that  country.  The  innocent 
inhabitants  felt  happy  in  being  allowed  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tbeir 
liberty,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  articles  which  were  necessarv  to  them- 
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That  itate  of  thing!  continued  until  the  trading  in  slaves  was  recommenced 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  and  by  the  French.  The  consequence  erf  which 
was,  that  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  which  he  alluded,  was 
reduced  to  one  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  noble  lord  opposite, 
with  a promptitude  which  did  honour  to  his  feelings,  made  representa- 
tions to  the  French  Government  on  the  subject,  and,  to  their  credit,  they 
showed  every  wish  to  prevent  a trading  in  slavery  as  much  as  possible- 
Now  Spain  had  also  consented  to  desist  from  the  Slave  Trade,  and  it  wai 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  a short  time,  the  poor  Africans  would  be  again 
induced  to  quit  their  woods  and  their  fastnesses,  and  resort  once  more  to 
those  peaceful  and  industrious  habits,  which  would  tend  so  much  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  suiTeringsand  to  their  civilization.  Spain  promised  fairly 
to  abolish  entirely  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  they  had,  in  what  was  already 
4one  by  that  country,  a strong  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  the 
rest.  He  hoped,  also,  that  America,  who  ought  to  be  the  friend  of 
freedom,  would  not  sanction  this  inhuman  trade.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  before  the  House,  it  rested  on  a distinction  which  it  was  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make.  If  the  principle  of  remuneration, 
which  it  would  establish,  were  once  allowed,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
cases  of  that  nature  ; besides,  it  would  be  holding  out  an  inducement 
to  the  continuance  of  a trade  which  it  was  the  w ish,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  a great  part  of  Europe,  to  abolish  altogether,  a trade  equally 
detestable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

Mr.  Money  said,  he  considered  the  400,0001.  given  to  Spain,  under 
this  treaty,  expended  for  one  of  the  most  just  and  noble  purposes.  It 
reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the  country ; and  he  believed,  that  if, 
for  such  a purpose,  the  people  were  called  on  for  their  contributions, 
the  penny  of  the  poor  would  be  cheerfully  blended  with  the  pound  of 
the  rich. 

Dr.  Pkillimore,  in  reply,  observed,  that  his  arguments  must  certainly 
have  been  misunderstood.  He  would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  he 
had  not  distinctly  separated  the  question  from  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  w hether  he  had  not  distinctly  and  fully  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  that  trade  ? The  question  on  which  he  went  v as,  whether  those 
claimants  who  were  in  possession  of  a verdict  of  a British  court  of  justice 
in  their  favour,  ought  not  to  be  indemnified  for  their  losses  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  subsequent  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  claims,  and  whether  there  was  not  a difference  between  the  cases  of 
$uch  persons,  and  those  whose  claims  were  in  progress?  He  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  bind  the  subject  by  any  treaty  entered  into 
with  a foreign  power;  but  be  thought  the  honour  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  maintained  ; that  the  purity  and  integrity  of  British  courts  of  justice, 
which  were  hitherto  in  such  high  estimation,  ought  not  to  be  lessened  in 
the  minds  of  other  nations,  but  which  would  be  the  case  if  thfc*  person* 
whose  cause  he  pleaded  were  t;>  be  deprived  of  redress.  He  admitted 
that  three  out  of  the  four  h had  im  -i  trotted,  did  aot  come  within  the 
act.  The  fourth  did.  TV.e  .*•  h!c  ’on!  1 .*d  sf  .'cd  that  it  v 15  the.cayrfor, 
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and  not  the  public,  who  would  be  liable,  if  no  treaty  had  been  entered 
into.  He  would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  base 
the  captor  of  a slave-ship,  the  man  who  had  been  instrumental  to  tbe 
rescuing  of  a number  of  poor  creatures  from  slavery,  that  such  a person 
should  be  ruined  in  his  fortune,  by  being  obliged  to  pay  all  the  da.nagw 
attendant  on  tbe  restoration  of  his  prize?  In  such  cases,  the  public  should 
undoubtedly  pay  for  what  had  been  in  accordance  with  public  feeling. 
Besides,  there  were  many  cases  which  occurred  before  the  treaty  was  en- 
tered into,  before  it  was  thought  of,  and  which  did  not  come  within  the 
grant  of  the  400,0001.  He  did  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the  sum : bu  , 
he  would  observe,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  have  provided  tor 
those  cases  of  hardship  which  occurred  previously  to  such  treaty  being 
agreed  to.  What  was  the  result  of  the  treaty  ? The  decisions  of  the  Bri- 
tish courts,  to  which  those  rases  had  been  referred,  were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Spanish  government,  than  which  no  government  in  Europe  ranaed 
lower  in  point  of  credit.  It  had  been  said  by  an  hon.  member,  that  much 
of  fraud  had  been  carried  on  bv  some  of  the  claimants,  which  was  the 
reason  why  thev  were  so  anxious  to  apply  to  England  rather  than  to  Spam, 
as  in  the  latter  country  there  was  a greater  chance  of  detection  than  in  tho. 
To  that,  he  would  observe,  that  lie  did  not  know  personally  the  gentlemen 
whose  cause  lie  advocated,  but,  trom  what  he  had  heard  of  them,  he  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  their  respectability,  or  Ihe  validity  of  their 
claims.  If  there  was  any  fraud,  it  would  have  appeared  in  court  on  the 
trials ; but  no  such  thing  did  appear ; on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  justice  of  those  claims  was,  the  decision  which  had  been  made  upon 
them  bv  the  able  and  learned  judge  who  presided  on  the  different  occa- 
sions. All  charges  of  fraud,  therefore,  came  at  too  late  a period  to  have 
any  effect.  The  precedent  of  what  took  place  in  1783,  was  mentioned  as 
a case  in  point  with  the  present ; but  it  had  been  fairly  shown,  by  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Wvnn,)  that  there  was  no  agreement  whatever  between  them. 
He  had  not  heard  anv  thing  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  which  made 
against  his  motion,  or  f.om  which  he  was  not  the  more  convinced  of  th* 
necessity  of  its  being  carried.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House,  to  maintain 
and  uphold  inviolate  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  to  be  cautious  of  inter- 
fering with  them  in  any  way.  On  these  grounds,  he  contended,  that  h« 
motion  ought  to  be  acceded  to. 

Mr.  Wilberfouce  observed,  that  it  was  a singular  fact,  that  until  it  was 
found  the  Spanish  flag  could  cover  the  illicit  traffic,  no  vessels  of  that  na- 
tion had  been  busily  engaged  in  the  trade.  It  was,  therefore,  clear  to  him, 
that  the  real  traders  were  not  Spanish  subjects,  or  persons  having  any  claim 
for  remuneration  in  the  courts  of  Spain.  This  accounted  for  the  anxiety 
of  such  parties  to  urge  a settlement  here. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a division. 


CUSTOMS-CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

The  Report  on  the  Custoras-Consolidation  Bill  being  brought  up. 

The  CiiaxcEi.Loaof  the  Kx cheques  stated,  that  it  was  intended  in  this 
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kill  to  consolidate  all  the  various  duties  imposed  since  1609,  which  was  the 
period  when  a consolidation  last  took  place.  The  duties  would  remain 
nearly  as  they  were,  with  a few  exceptions.  There  were  a few  general 
principles  to  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  With  respect  to  the  Irish  duties,  which  must  soon  undergo  a re- 
vision, it  was  intended  they  should  remain  for  the  present  unchanged.  No 
alteration  would  take  place  in  the  duty  on  timber.  With  respect  to  ad 
valorem  duties,  at  present  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  was  laid  on  unmanu- 
factured goods,  and  a duty  of  seventy  per  cent,  on  manufactured  goods. 
The  duty  on  the  manufactured  goods  was  to  be  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent., 
and  the  duty  on  the  unmanufactured  goods  was  to  be  reduced  from  thirty 
to  twenty  per  cent.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable,  that  the  varied  duties 
on  sugarshould  be  reduced  to  one  fixed  rate ; but  this  would  be  a subject 
for  future  consideration.  The  duties  on  goods  carried  coastwise  would 
continue  in  their  present  state, except  the  duties  on  stone  and  slates,  which 
would  be  rendered  more  simple.  The  duties  on  tonnage  would  not  be 
altered.  The  present  duties  on  East  India  goods  would  be  assimilated  to 
the  duties  on  light  articles  imported  from  other  parts  of  the  British  domi- 
nions. The  thrown  silk  would  be  imported  from  India  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  from  ports  of  Europe.  He  congratulated  the  House  on  the  great  i 
growth  of  the  trade  to  India,  since  the  free  intercourse  with  that  country. 
The  private  trade  exceeded  not  only  what  the  evidence  at  the  bar  gave 
reason  to  expect,  but  the  most  sanguine  hfipcs  oi  the  adventurers.  It  would 
be  proper  to  give  every  fair  encouragement  to  this  trade  which  might  be 
consistent  with  justice  to  our  own  manufacturers,  it  was  proposed,  that 
raw  silk,  manufactured  here  into  thrown  silk,  should,  when  exported,  re- 
ceive a drawback  equal  to  the  duty  on  raw  silk  imported.  East  India  sugar 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  West  India  sugar,  if  the  pro- 
posed fixed  duty  was  established.  In  the  linen-trade,  there  would  be  no 
alteration  ; nor  would  it  be  fair  to  make  any,  without  allowing  the  Irish 
manufacturers  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  contended,  that  there  was  considerable  impolicy 
in  laying  duties  upon  articles  of  commerce  generally,  without  a due  regard 
and  reference  to  their  quality ; an  average,  therefore,  had  been  hitherto 
wisely  arloptcd.  Nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial,  for  instance,  than  to 
rate  the  duty  on  sugar  grown  at  50s.  as  high  as  on  that  at  80s.  The  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  growth  of  that  at  50>.  would  be  altogether  dis- 
couraged. Much  danger  might  result  to  our  trade  generally,  from  forcing 
the  merchant  or  shipper  to  seek  out  other  depots  for  their  cargoes,  as  had 
occurred  with  respect  to  some  vessels,  which  bad  lately  been  forced  to  turn 
about  in  the  river,  and  seek  some  other  depot.  If  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  apply  himself  to  perfect  the  ports  of  this  country,  the  inevitable 
result  would  be,  that  England  would  become  the  carrier  of  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Eorbfs  said,  that  the  trade  to  our  East  India  Establishment  was 
hourly  increasing  in  importance,  and  ought  to  have  a proportionate  share 
of  the  attention  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Butterworth  admitted,  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  England 
thould  become  the  carrier  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  There  were 
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some  staple  articles  in  which  other  countries  had  decided  advantages  m 
this  country ; for  instance,  it  was  not  possible  for  this  country  to  rorapet 
with  France  in  the  silk  manufacture.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  iota 
safe  way  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be,  by  al- 
lowing, in  all  cases,  drawbacks  on  exportation  equivalent  to  the  duties  paid 
oh  import. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LOWER  CANADA. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  7,  181$. 


THIS  day,  at  two  o’clock.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Chief 
tamedownjin  state  to  the  Legislative  Council  Chamber,  and,  being  seated 
on  the  throne,  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  immediate  attendance  of  the  Assembly,  which  being  come  op, 
His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  open  the  Session  with  the  following 
Speech : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council — Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Assembly, 

When  I met  you  in  General  Assembly,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion, it  was  my  painful  duty  to  represent  to  you  the  distresses  which  the 
inhabitants  of  several  parishes  in  this  district  were  at  that  time  labouring 
under,  from  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  satis, 
faction  that  I have  now  the  pleasure  of  stating  (from  the  best  information 
I have  been  able  to  procure),  that  the  liberal  provision  then  made  by  the 
Legislature,  not  only  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  sufferers,  but  also  lot 
furnishing  the  husbandmen  with  seed-wheat,  and  other  grain,  necessary 
for  the  ensuing  season,  has,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  consequences ; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  produce  of  the  late  harvest  will  prove  more  tban  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  present  year. 

This  assurance  of  the  important  services  you  have  thus  rendered  to  a 
great  number  of  your  fellow-subjects,  will,  I doubt  not,  be  as  gratifying  to 
you,  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  internal  communications,  for  which  uxh 
liberal  provision  was  made  during  the  last  Session,  have  been  carried  on 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  there  are  others,  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  are  still 
in  a very  different  state,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  and  delay! 
which  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  on  the  first  attempting » 
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carry  the  Act  into  execution.  These  impediments  will,  I trust,  however, 
be  surmounted ; and,  as  only  one  half  of  the  sum  voted  could  be  ex- 
pended during  the  last  summer,  1 am  willing  to  hope  that  the  whole  of  the 
plans  which  have  been  approved  will  be  executed  during  the  approaching 
season. 

With  respect  to  the  agriculture  of  the  province  (though  still  very  de- 
fective), I have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  in  an  improving  state,  and  1 
feel  assured  that  you  will  afford  every  encouragement  to  its  further  ad- 
vancement. 

Should  the  emigration  from  Europe  continue,  it  might  be  a matter 
worthy  of  consideration,  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  hold  out  some 
inducement  to  a few  good  farmers  or  labourers  to  settle  in  this  province. 
If  persons  of  this  description  were  judiciously  selected  and  located,  their 
example  would  be  useful  in  introducing  an  improved  system  of  agriculture 
in  this  country. 

I have  received  the  commands  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  call  upon  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  vote  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  annual  expenditure  of  the  province.  These  commands  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  receive  from  you  that  weighty  consideration  which  their 
importance  deserves. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

In  pursuance  of  these  directions,  which  I have  received  from  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Government,  I shall  order  to  be  laid  before  you  an  estimate  of  the 
sums  which  will  be  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  province  during  the  year  1818,  and  1 desire  you,  in  His  Ma- 
jesty’s name,  to  provide,  in  a constitutional  manner,  the  supplies  which 
will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. — 1 shall  also  order  to  be  laid  before 
you  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  means  of  supply 
that  are  at  your  disposal ; and  I anticipate,  with  confidence,  a continuance 
of  that  loyalty  and  zeal  for  His  Majesty’s  service,  on  your  part,  which  I 
have  hitherto  experienced,  and  a ready  execution  of  the  offer  which  you 
made  on  a former  occasion,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  His  Majesty’i  Pro- 
vincial Government,  with  a liberality  that  did  you  honour. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council — Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Assembly, 

The  amount  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  due  from  the  Province  to 
Upper  Canada,  for  the  proportion  of  duties  upon  goods,  &c.  which  have 
passed  through  the  Lower  Province  into  the  Upper,  has  been  paid  over  to 
the  persons  authorised,  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada,  to  receive  it. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  appointed,  by  an  act  of  last  Session, 
to  treat  with  those  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  formation  of  a new  provisional 
agreement  between  the  provinces,  will  be  laid  before  you,  in  conformity 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  previous  to  its  being  carried  into  execution. 

In  calling  you  together,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  best  adapted  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  you  represent,  1 feel  assured 
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that  those  deliberations  will  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  of  tonify, 
and  the  same  dispositions  of  mutual  confidence  and  good-will,  which  to# 
evinced  in  your  last  Session  ; and  while,  on  my  part,  I shall  be  anxious  to 
give  my  ready  assistance  to  every  measure  which  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  good  of  the  province,  1 cannot  doubt,  that  with  such  feelings  on  all 
sides,  the  result  of  this  Session  will  be  at  once  honourable  to  you,  sod 
useful  to  your  country. 


HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY, 

Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  1813. 


CANADA  TIMBER-TRADE. 

Mr.  Davidson  rose  to  acquaint  the  Committee,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  which  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  to  their  consideration,  was  the 
expediency  of  addressing  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  praying  it  not  to 
impose  the  duties  on  lumber,  as  intimated  by  a letter  from  N.  Lach,  of 
the  25th  February,  1817.  In  support  of  the  motion,  he  would  state  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  confine  himself  to  the  present  question,  though 
aware  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the  province  might  properly  come 
under  discussion  at  the  present  moment;  but,  that  as  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded,  in  a few  days,  of  amply  discussing  them,  when  the  bill  to  re- 
gulate the  inland-trade  would  be  presented,  it  would  be  well,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  fix  the  undivided  attention  of  the  House  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  alluded,  as  very  little  delay  might  be  attended  with  irreparable  toss  to 
this  province.  He  could  state  that  the  letter  containing  the  information, 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  of  opinion  that  an  extension  of  duty 
should  be  laid  on  timber  imported  from  British  North  America,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  additional  duty  imposed  on  foreign  timber  in  1813,  was  do 
fiction.  It  was  an  official  document,  and,  as  such,  had  been  duly  at- 
tended to  by  the  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  principal 
commercial  towns  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  whole  of  which  reprobated 
the  measure  as  unjust  and  impolitic.  Remonstrances  had  likewise  goer 
home  from  Nova  Scotia,  from  Quebec  and  Montreal.  He,  indeed,  held 
in  his  hand  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  merchants  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Quebec,  convened  on  the  10th  of  October  last,  at  which  I 
memorial  had  been  passed  and  sent  home;  but  he  felt,  and  he  be 
Ileved  with  reason,  that  strong  and  well  supported  as  these  petitions  might 
be,  it  was  very  unlikely  they  would  receive  the  attention  they  me- 
rited, unless  supported  by  the  measure  which  he  now  brought  forward. 
They  who  had  at  all  reflected  on  the  proposed  duty,  were  aware  that  the 
measure  would  annihilate  the  timber-trade  of  this  province,  which,  though 
he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  only  source  of  its  prosperity,  be  wwid 
contend  essentially  contributed  towards  it.  It  was  a fact  well  kno»n,thtt 
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■with  the  usual  advantages  afforded  by  the  very  low  freights  consequent 
on  the  number  of  vessels  which  had  for  so  long  been  employed  on  the 
transport-service  being  suddenly  thrown  into  the  market,  the  timber-trade 
barely  afforded  a commission  to  the  parties  concerned  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  effect  of  a duty  would  be  to  annihilate  the  trade.  Under 
the  faith  of  the  promises  held  forth,  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  mother 
country,  very  large  sums  had  been  expended  on  saw-mills  and  other 
lumber  establishments  ; — they  must  be  lost,  and  a very  great  part  of  the 
population  at  the  ports  of  shipment  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
At  a moment  like  the  present,  when  the  province  was  called  upon  to 
pay  an  immense  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  to 
which  the  Legislature  was  pledged,  he  considered  it  an  act  of  injustice  to 
deprive  it  of  the  advantages  derived  from  its  own  resources — the*e  advan- 
tages it  had  from  its  lumber-trade — if  it  were  deprived  of  that,  and  that  it 
would  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  extension  of  the  duties,  he  had  no  doubt 
of,  it  could  have  no  import-trade  at  all.  A very  limited  tonnage  would 
suffice  to  export  the  furs,  pot-ash,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  export. 
Lumber- vessels,  being  generally  chartered  for  return  cargoes,  could  afford 
to  bring  the  bulky  articles  of  British  manufacture  at  a very  low  freight, 
as,  under  other  circumstances,  they  would  come  in  ballast.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  merchants  here  to  sell  those 
articles  at  a much  cheaper  rate  to  the  trader  of  the  United  States,  border- 
ing on  the  Saint  l^awrence,  than  they  could  be  supplied  from  their  own 
sea-ports.  A trade  highly  advantageous  to  this  province  would  follow  of 
course — that  we  should  lose,  if  the  ruinous  duties  in  question  were  imposed 
upon  our  lumber.  In  short,  he  thought,  that  even  with  the  duties  at  pre- 
sent exiting,  this  province  could  barely  enter  into  competition  with  the 
European  lumber-markets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  in  this  country.  The  extension  of  duties  ou 
our  lumber  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a loyal  and  an  important 
British  Colony  to  the  interested  representation  of  the  agents  of  the  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  and  Norwegian  merchants,  and  reduce  this  province,  in 
order  to  meet  its  engagements,  to  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  direct  tax- 
ation, which,  above  alt  things,  he  deprecated.  The  present  question 
obliged  him  to  touch  upon  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  mother  country ; he 
hoped  Uis  Majesty’s  Ministers  would  turn  their  attention  to  them  also. 
This  province,  in  common  with  the  other  Colonies,  is  deprived  of  a free 
trade  with  the  world.  We  have  but  one  market  at  which  we  can  either  buy 
or  sell.  When  we  have  a surplus  of  grain  for  exportation,  the  chance  i», 
that  the  ports  will  be  shut  against  us.  Deprived  of  the  lumber-trade,  pro- 
bably some  restriction  upon  ashes,  in  order  to  favour  some  Spanish  friend, 
wishing  to  trade  in  barilla,  may  ensue.  Thus,  it  is  probable,  we  shall  be 
bampered  ou  all  sides,  and  our  trade  be  destroyed;  and,  if  such  should 
eventually  occur,  he  would  be  glad  to  know  where  we  are  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  provincial  expenses?  He  should  hope,  that  the  different 
representations  already  made  may  have  persuaded  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Trade,  that  it  was  not  right  to  sacrifice  their  Colouies  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  might  be  at  war  with  us  to-morrow.  He  wax  n* 
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tisfied  there  could  be  but  one  sentiment  in  the  House,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  he  proposed,  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  geotleictn 
would  coniine  themselves  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which  he  would 
hereafter  propose.  Mr.  Davidson  then  moved  to  resolve,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  address  the  Imperial  Parliament  respecting  the  duty  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  intended  to  lay,  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  lumber 
brought  and  imported  from  the  British  North  American  Colonies. 

Mr.  Speaker  said,  that  he  thought  the  motion  entitled  to  a favourable 
reception  by  the  Committee,  as  it  atfurded  them  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting His  Majesty’s  Ministers  with  the  state  of  the  province,  and  its 
interests,  of  which,  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  former  instances,  they  ap- 
peared to  have  been  unaccountably  misinformed.  It  gave  them  an  occa- 
sion to  appeal  from  the  hasty  decision  of  these,  to  the  justice  of  the  British 
Parliament,  the  liberality  of  which  we  had  so  often  experienced.  It  gate 
occasion  to  represent,  that  the  rights  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  Brush 
Empire  were  neglected,  trampled  upon,  and  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
foreigners,  at  one  moment  allies,  at  the  next,  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 
It  gave  us  occasion  to  remind  the  mother  country,  that  in  return  for  our 
sacrifices  during  the  late  war,  in  return  for  her  monopoly  of  our  trade, 
the  owes  us  her  protection,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war;  that  if  she  adopt 
measures  injurious  to  any  branch  of  our  commerce,  she  must,  either  er- 
roneously or  by  violence,  deliver  herself  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
the  strongest  ( droit  du  plus  fort) — to  an  act  of  injustice,  alike  oppo»ed 
to  her  own  and  to  our  interests.  It  was  not  that  he  considered  the  lumber- 
trade  as  the  most  profitable  branch  of  our  commerce.  The  five  or  six 
thousand  hands  employed  in  felling  and  squaring  timber,  and  prepariog 
staves,  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  reducing  them  to  potash, 
and  in  tilling  the  soil.  But  our  ports,  particularly  Quebec,  would  mate- 
rially suffer  by  the  loss  of  this  branch  of  trade,  which  must  fail,  unles 
powerfully  protected.  Although  even  the  real  loss  which  the  merchant!, 
proprietors  of  quays,  saw-mills,  lumber-yards,  &c.  in  which  raiilioro  of 
of  money  are  vested,  were  not  very  great, — would  they  not  have  much 
cause  to  complain  of  ministers,  who,  in  imposing  duties  upon  foreign 
timber,  induced  them  to  embark  their  capitals  in  the  Colonial  timber- 
trade?  Such  sudden  and  unexpected  changes,  so  capricious  in  principle* 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  political  crimes.  But  that  which  was  to  in 
most  alarming,  was  the  indirect  attempt  of  ministers  to  tax  us:  to  deprive 
us  of  the  means  of  taxing  ourselves,  by  destroying  our  trade.  The  Im- 
perial Parliament  had,  indeed,  the  right  to  regulate  the  general  trade  of 
the  empire, — but  to  regulate  the  trade  was  one  thing,  and  to  ruin  it  aoo* 
ther.  To-day,  we  are  prevented  from  exporting  our  timber,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe;  to-morrow,  we  may  I* 
prohibited  from  exporting  our  flour  and  potash,  to  gratify  the  people  a 
I he  United  Slates:  the  next  day,  we  shall  perhaps  be  forbade  to  export  our 
wait  provisions,  to  favour  the  Irish  trade.  So  narrow  a policy  caowt 
fail  to ruin  the  province,  and  enfeeble  it  to  such  a degree,  as  to  render  it  w 
ea*y  conqu*vv  whenever  a new  war  may  take  place  with  America. 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  th;u  Great  Britain  ic  to  prefer  the  Baltic  uitW. 
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In-cause  it  ran  be  procured  at  a cheaper  rate  than  that  of  North  America? 
As  well  might  it  be  urged  that  she  ought  not  to  have  encouraged  the  linen 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  because  they  could  be  procured  at  a cheaper 
rate  in  Flanders.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  she  ought  to  be  tributary 
to  French  industry,  and  not  seek  to  rival  her  manufactures  of  silk.  We 
cannot  enter  into  competition  with  the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe: 
their  proximity  to  Britain  affords  them  the  advantages  of  five  or  six 
voyages  in  the  course  of  a season,  while  our  distance  from  Europe,  anti 
the  dangers  of  our  navigation,  afford  us  but  a single  voyage,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  two  voyages  to  Britain.  The  price  of  freight  and  of  merchan- 
dize brought  us  are  necessarily  raised,  and  the  value  of  our  exports 
are  proportion  ably  diminished,  so  as  to  bring  ruin  upon  such  as  engage 
in  our  trade,  unless  the  mother  country  should  protect  it.  The  timber 
of  Russia  is  not  felled  by  the  arms  of  freemen,  but  by  those  of 
slaves,  the  property  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy;  wretches  sold, 
hired,  exchanged  promiscuously  with  the  animals  that  till  the  ground, 
upon  whicn  they  spin  out  a miserable  existence.  No  such  abominable 
abuses  prevail  here.  Our  lumber-yards  are  filled  with  a free,  though 
laborious,  race  of  men,  who  know  and  obtain  the  value  of  their  labour. 
The  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  been  more  enlarged,  and  has 
told  to  her  advantage.  The  circulation  of  her  capital  throughout 
Europe,  at  once  enriches  herself,  and  strengthens  those  nations,  which, 
from  day  to  day,  may  become  her  enemies — Why  should  she  not  adopt 
the  same  policy  towards  her  Colonies,  extending  over  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  nature  ? I.et  Great  Bri- 
tain attach  them  by  a liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  Let  her  encou- 
fagethe  developementof  their  resources,  the  increase  of  their  population, 
and  their  progress  in  wealth  ; and  her  own  prosperity  will  thrive  with 
theirs,  who  must,  necessarily,  consume  her  manufactures,  and  be  tribu- 
tary to  her  industry.  These  North  American  Colonies  are  peculiarly 
Susceptible  of  a degree  of  improvement,  which,  in  every  point  of  view, 
would  render  them  one  of  the  noblest  appendages  of  the  empire. 
I^t  her  inquire  into  their  true  interests,  and  she  will  find,  that  ere  long, 
her  most  formidable  adversary  will  be  the  American  confederation. 
Let  her  know  that  the  same  energy  of  character,  the  same  spirit  and 
perseverance  in  trade,  the  same  national  pride,  and  the  same  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  the  political  institutions  of  their  country,  which 
have  constituted  the  might  and  grandeur  of  the  British  nation,  charac- 
terise the  American  people.  They  believe  themselves  destined  by 
Providence  for  a great  and  a powerful  people,  and,  though  in  their  in- 
fancy, their  commercial  navy  may  be  considered  as  the  second  among 
nations.  These  ambitions  republicans  are  too  greedy  of  power  and 
conquest  not  to  be  watched  with  attention  by  England.  From  what 
better  point  can  she  observe,  and  more  effectually  curb  them,  than  from 
this  quarter,  which,  in  war,  can  maintain  her  army,  and  in  peace,  be- 
come the  channel  tor  thp  introduction  of  her  manufactures  into  America } 
She  can,  and  she  ought,  in  gaining  friends  in  the  United  States,  to  in- 
Vul.  V.— No.  IX.  v.*  i 
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ilucc  them  to  abandon  their  projects  of  aggrandisement.  To  so*  liti- 
tion  among  them  would  be  base  and  fruitless.  To  fancy  that  the; 
would  again  be  made  British  subjects  is  extravagant,  but  England  mar 
so  conduct  herself  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
union  to  be  at  peace  with  her.  The  state  of  New  York,  already  the 
most  powerful  of  their  union,  by  its  position,  its  extent,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  is  susceptible  of  a greater  increase  than  any  of  the  states  east  of 
the  mountains.  That  of  Vermont  and  a part  of  New  England  mat,  is 
time,  become  the  natural  allies  of  Great  Britain.  Let  her  encourage 
the  Canadian  trade,  and  allow  our  exports  to  be  freely  sent  to  the  most 
profitable  market.  Let  duties  be  imposed  upon  such  as  do  not  imme- 
diately issue  from  our  own  Colonies.  The  rivers  Saint  Lawrence  and 
Champlain,  the  Chaudiere  and  Saint  Francois,  connected  with  the 
Kennebec  and  Connecticut,  will  send  to  Quebec  sufficient  produce  to 
load  hundreds  of  British  ships,  which,  without  this  policy,  will  tarn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  trade.  To  turn  the  internal  commerce 
into  their  own  ports,  they  are,  at  this  moment,  making  the  most  gigantic 
efforts,  by  opening  canals  to  communicate  with  the  lakes,  a project, 
which  the  slightest  exertion  on  our  part,  with  the  natural  advantages  »e 
possess,  would  frustrate : but  to  make  the  exertions  which  are  requisite 
on  our  parts,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a motive,  but  no  motive  temaiss 
to  us,  when  we  see  our  commerce  threatened  to  be  sacrificed  to  tie 
interest  of  foreigners.  To-day  our  trade  is  ruined.  The  Act,  which, 
last  session,  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  our  commercial  relation 
with  the  neighbouring  states,  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  and,  perhaps, 
to-morrow,  we  shall  leant  some  other  disadvantage,  to  which  we  am  to 
submit.  Is  it  not  unworthy  of  English  honour,  and  the  good  faith  of 
the  British  Government,  to  trifle  with  principles  which  it  has  already 
consecrated  f Was  it  merely  because  America  was  in  amis  in  17“8,  that 
the  Parliament  renounced  the  right  of  taxing?  or  was  not  this  renuncia- 
tion rather  the  triumph  of  that  constitutional  maxim,  which  establaho 
that  the  people  shall  not  be  taxed,  otherwise  than  by  their  representa- 
tives, freely  elected  ? This  right  of  being  taxed,  by  only  ourselves,  is 
secured  to  us  by  our  Constitutional  Act ; but  is  this  respected  by  mi- 
nisters, if,  from  ignorance  of  our  wants,  they  begin  to  bring  ruin  upm 
us  ? It  is  certainly  to  be  admitted,  that,  for  the  common  advantage  of 
the  empire,  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  a right  to  regulate,  even  by 
taxes,  the  commodities  interchanged  between  country  aud  country,  pro- 
vince and  province,  and  with  foreigners  ; but  if  this  right  were  abuse!, 
it  might  be  asserted,  that  by  a jeu  dc  mot,  by  an  unworthy  subterfuge, 
it  had  re-assumed  the  right,  which,  on  a former  occasion,  it  had  so- 
lemnly renounced.  Local  legislatures  exist  in  all  the  Colonies  remrtf 
from  the  seat  of  Government,  who,  like  so  .many  vigilant  centioek, 
warn  it  of  the  good  and  the  evil  which  the  measures  of  Government 
may  cause  to  the  provinces.  Let  us,  therefore,  humbly  hope,  that  oar 
representations  may  ultimately  meet  with  some  attention  in  Britain,  If 
not,  let  the  people  of  that  country  know,  that  the  injustice  media*™ 
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against  our  trade,  will  be  exercised  against  fellow-subjects,  against  men 
who  have  exemplified  their  attachment  to  Britain  by  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  which  they  have  courageously  sustained  during  the  late  war — 
against  men  who  desired  more  and  more  to  be  united  with  them  by  the 
ties  of  affection  and  of  interest,  who  believed  themselves  the  children 
of  the  same  sovereign,  and  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pleasing 
error  of  believing  themselves  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  their 
Government,  whether  they  resided  in  London  or  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  had  not  been  aware  that  the  present  subject  was 
to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the  present  day,  and  he, 
therefore,  felt  himself  unprepared  for  the  discussion  of  so  important  a 
subject.  He  had  some  time  since  heard  of  the  proposed  duties  upon 
the  British  North  American  timber,  but  it  had  appeared  to  him  so  im- 
probable and  impolitic  a measure  that  he  had  considered  it  as  a mere 
commercial  report,  and  unprepared  as  he  was  to  meet  the  subject,  he 
would  have  remained  silent,  had  it  not  been  so  closely  connected  with 
the  vital  interests  of  this  province.  The  relation  between  the  mother 
country  and  this  Colony  was  easily  conceived.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
was  unquestionably  a right  of  exclusive  trade,  for  such  a right  was  in- 
variably asserted  and  exercised  by  all  nations  with  respect  to  their 
Colonics.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Colony  had  a right  to  expect 
protection,  and  a fair  and  equal  participation  in  all  the  rights  and  advan- 
tages of  British  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  duties  proposed,  he  main- 
tained, that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  16th  of  the  King,  (or  the  Que- 
bec Act,)  they  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  our  trade.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Previous  to  the  revo- 
lution in  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  shipping  and  navigation  had  been 
very  imperfectly  carried  into  effect,  and  they,  therefore,  possessed  ad- 
vantages which  this  province  has  never  experienced.  Great  Britain,  he 
believed,  had  not,  since  the  statute  to  which  he  alluded,  imposed  any 
taxes  upon  Colonial  produce.  Such  a precedent  would,  he  contended, 
be  extremely  impolitic  and  dangerous,  for  it  must  be  apparent,  to  every 
understanding,  that  if  Great  Britain  exerted  the  right  of  imposing  du- 
ties upon  our  Colonial  exports,  and  at  the  same  time  exclusively  mo- 
nopolized our  trade,  the  boon  held  out  by  the  16th  of  the  King  was 
nugatory  and  illusive.  If  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  produce  to  the  British 
markets  only,  and  there  to  pay  a heavy  duly  upon  that  produce,  what  is 
it  but  fixing  a price  upon  it,  at  which,  probably,  we  cannot  afford  to 
send  it  to  them,  without  a certain  prospect  of  ruin  to  the  merchant  who 
risks  his  capital  in  so  precarious  a trade?  Our  trade  with  the  mother 
country  is  a trade  of  barter,  and  whether  taxes  be  imposed  by  the 
latter  on  our  exports  or  our  imports,  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  thing. 
The  principle  of  taxing  our  trade,  he  thought,  highly  impolitic,  and, 
indeed,  unjust.  He  thought  it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  and  he  felt  persuaded  that  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers,  upon  a proper  representation  of  the  subject,  would  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  their  intention  of  adopting  a mode  of  taxation  which 
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must  at  once  be  injurious  to  the  mother  Country,  and  ruinous  to  the 
trade  of  this  province. 

Mr.  T aschekeau  made  a distinction.  As  to  the  right  of  taxing  her  ova 
trade,  he  conceived  the  mother  country,  unquestionably,  possessed  it. 
England,  very  legitimately,  might  tax  the  Colonial  produce,  and  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  this  Province,  at  the  present  moment,  even 
exercised  the  same  right  upon  British  manufactures  imported  into  and 
consumed  in  this  Province;  but  the  expedience  of  the  measure  he 
thought  a very  fair  subject  for  discussion,  and  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
as  Great  Britain  exclusively  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  our  trade,  any  tax, 
that  might  be  the  means  of  suppressing  the  exportation  of  lumber,  must 
not  only  be  impolitic  in  itself,  but,  by  restricting  the  growing  commerce 
of  the  Colony,  would  ultimately  be  felt  by  the  mother  country,  which, 
however,  he  felt  confident,  would  always  be  disposed  to  pay  a ready 
attention  to  any  proper  representation  from  the  Province,  on  a point  so 
essentially  connected  with  its  interests,  and  which,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, were,  at  the  same  time,  inseparable  from  those  of  the  mother 
country. 

Mr.  Davidson’s  motion  was  unanimously  carried;  and  a committee 
of  five  members  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  Address  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 
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SPANISH  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Treaty  between  His  liritunnic  Majesty  and  His  Catholic  Majesty,  /« 
preventing  their  Subjects  from  engaging  in  any  illicit  Traffic  in  Sheet. 
Signed  at  Madrid , the  ^3 d of  September , I817» 

In  die  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. — It  having  been  stated,  in  the 
second  additional  article  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1814,  between  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  that  **  His  Catholic  Majesty  concurs,  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the 
sentiments  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  with  respect  to  the  injustice  and  in- 
humanity of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  promises  to  take  into  consideration, 
with  the  deliberation  which  the  state  of  his?  possessions  in  America  de- 
mands, the  means  of  acting  in  conformity  with  those  sentiments:  and  en- 
gages, moreover,  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  carrying  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  islands  or  possessions,  excepting  those  *p- 
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pertaining  lo  Spain  ; and  to  prevent,  by  effectual  measures  and  regulations, 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  flag  being  given  to  foreigners  who  may  en- 
gage in  this  trattic,  whether  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  or  of  any 
other  state  or  power.” 

And  His  Catholic  Majesty,  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  this  article,  and 
to  the  principles  of  humanity  with  which  he  is  animated,  having  never  lost 
sight  of  an  object  so  interesting  to  him,  and  being  desirous  of  hastening  the 
moment  of  its  attainment,  has  resolved  to  co-operate  with  His  Britannic 
Majesty  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  adopting,  in  concert  with  His  said 
Majesty,  efficacious  means  for  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  for  effectually  suppressing  illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  subjects,  and  for  preventing  Spanish  ships  trading  in  slaves,  con- 
formably to  law  and  to  treaty,  from  being  molested  or  subjected  to  losses 
from  British  cruizers:  the  two  high  contracting  parties  have  accordingly 
named,  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  viz : His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Welles- 
ley, a member  of  His  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  His  Majesty’s 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Catholic  Majesty ; 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  Don  Josef  Garcia  de 
L*on  y Pizarro,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  royal  and  distinguished  Spa- 
nish Order  of  Charles  3d,  of  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  of  Na- 
ples, of  those  of  Saint  Alexander  Newsky  and  of  Saint  Anne  of  Russia, 
and  of  that  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  Counsellor  of  State,  and  first  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  of  the  General  Dispatch ; who,  having  exchanged  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles: — 

Art.  l. — His  Catholic  Majesty  engages,  that  the  Slave  Trade  shall  be 
abolished  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  Spain,  on  the  30th  day  of 
May,  1820,  and  that,  from  and  after  that  period,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  of  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  purchase  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  any  pretext  or  in 
any  manner  whatever  ; provided,  however,  that  a term  of  five  months,  from 
the  said  date  of  the  30th  of  May,  1820,  shall  be  allowed  for  completing  the 
voyages  of  vessels,  which  shall  have  cleared  out,  lawfully,  previously  to  the 
said  30th  of  May. 

Art.  2. — It  is  hereby  agreed,  that  from  and  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  present  Treaty,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  purchase  slaves,  or  to  carry  on  the  Slave  Trade  on 
any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  upon  any  pre- 
text or  in  any  manner  whatever;  provided,  however,  that  a term  of  six 
months,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty, 
shall  be  allowed  for  completing  the  voyages  of  vessels  which  shall  have 
cleared  out  from  Spanish  ports  for  the  said  coast,  previously  to  the  ex- 
change of  the  said  ratifications. 

Art.  3. — His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  pay,  in  London,  on  the  50th 
of  February,  1818,  the  sum  of  400,0001.  sterling,  lo  such  person  as  hit 
Catholic  Majesty  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same. 
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Art.  4. — The  raid  sum  of  400,000).  sterling,  is  to  be  considered  is  i fall 
compensation  for  all  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  HU  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty engaged  in  this  traffic,  on  account  of  vessels  captured  previously  to  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty,  as  also  for  the  lossei, 
which  are  a necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  said  traffic. 

Art.  6. — One  of  the  objects  of  this  Treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  two  go* fo- 
ment!, being  mutually  to  prevent  their  respective  subjects  from  carrying  on 
an  illicit  Slave  Trade ; the  two  high  contracting  parties  declare,  that  they 
consider  as  illicit,  any  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. 1st.  Either  by  BritUh  ships,  and  under  the  British  flag,  « 
for  the  account  of  British  subjects,  by  any  ressel  or  under  any  flag  what- 
soever. 2d.  By  Spanish  ships,  upon  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  north 
of  the  equator,  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Tran; 
provided,  however,  that  six  months  shall  be  allowed  for  completing  rise 
voyages  of  vessels,  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the  second  article  of  this 
Treaty.  3d.  Either  by  Spanish  ships,  and  tinder  the  Spanish  Sag,  or  for 
the  account  of  Spanish  subjects,  by  any  vessel  or  under  any  flag  whatso- 
ever, after  the  30th  of  May,  1830,  when  the  traffic  in  slaves,  on  the  put 
of  Spain,  is  to  cease  entirely  ; provided  always,  that  five  months  shall  ’*■ 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  voyages  commenced  in  due  time,  conform- 
ably to  the  first  article  of  this  Treaty.  4tb.  Under  the  British  or  Sfnaish 
flag  for  the  account  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  government,  ith.  Be 
Spanish  vessels  bound  for  any  port  not  in  the  dominions  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty. 

Art.  6.— HU  Catholic  Majesty  will  adopt,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
this  Treaty,  the  measures  svhich  are  best  calculated  to  give  full  and  com- 
plete effect  to  the  laudable  objects  which  the  high  contracting  patties  ban 
in  view. 

Art.  7.— Every  Spanish  vessel  which  shall  be  destined  for  the  Sian 
Trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  this  traffic  still  continue  to 
be  lawful,  must  be  provided  with  a royal  passport,  conformable  to  the  mo- 
del annexed  to  the  present  Treaty,  and  which  model  forms  an  integral  pan 
of  the  same.  This  passport  must  be  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  with 
au  authentic  translation  in  English  annexed  thereto  ; and  it  must  be  signed 
by  HU  Catholic  Majesty,  and  countersigned  by  the  Minister  ol  .Marine, 
and  also  by  the  principal  naval  authority  of  the  district,  station,  or  pun. 
from  whence  the  ve-sel  clears  out,  whether  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Ctdomal 
Possessions  of  HU  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  8. — It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  passport,  for  rendering  lawful 
the  voyages  of  slave  ships,  is  required  silly  for  the  continuation  of  the  tiaSc 
to  the  south  of  the  line ; those  passports  which  are  now  issued,  signed  I? 
the  First  Secretary  of  State  of  HU  Catholic  Majesty,  and  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  order  of  the  l6th  of  December,  1810,  remaining  io  full  f«* 
for  all  vessels  which  may  bate  cleared  out  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  w 
the  north  as  to  the  south  of  the  liue,  previously  to  the  exchange  of  the  ran- 
fieatlous  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  g.— The  two  high  contracting  parties,  fur  the  more  complete at- 
tainment  of  flic  object  of  preventing  all  illicit  tiaffic  in  slaves,  on  the  ju!l 
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of  their  respective  subjects,  mutually  consent,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  their 
royal  navies,  which  shall  be  provided  with  special  instructions  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  visit  such  merchant  vessels  of  the  two 
nations  as  may  be  suspected,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  of  having  slaves  on 
board,  acquired  by  an  illicit  traffic  ; and,  in  the  event  only  of  their  finding 
slaves  on  board,  may  detain  and  bring  away  such  vessels,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  tribunals  established  for  this  purpose,  as 
shall  hereinafter  be  specified.  Provided  always  that  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  two  royal  navies,  who  shall  be  employed  on  this  service, 
shall  adhere  strictly  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  instructions  which  they  shall 
receive  for  this  purpose.  As  this  article  is  entirely  reciprocal,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  engage  mutually  to  make  good  any  losses  which  their 
respective  subjects  may  incur  unjustly  by  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  detention 
of  their  vessels.  It  beiug  understood  that  this  indemnity  shall  invariably 
be  borne  by  the  government  whose  cruizcr  shall  have  been  guilty  of  the 
arbitrary  detention  ; provided  always,  that  the  visit  and  detention  of  slave 
ships,  specified  in  this  article,  shall  ouly  be  effected  by  those  British  or 
Spanish  vessels,  which  may  form  part  of  the  two  royal  navies,  and  by  those 
ouly  of  such  vessels  which  arc  provided  with  the  special  instructions  an- 
nexed to  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  10. — No  British  or  Spanish  cruiser  shall  detain  any  slave  ship,  not 
having  slaves  actually  on  board  ; and  in  order  to  render  lawful  the  deten- 
tion of  any  ship,  whether  British  or  Spanish,  the  slaves  found  on  board 
such  vessel  must  have  been  brought  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
traffic ; and  those  on  board  of  Spanish  ships  must  have  been  taken  from 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  Slave  Trade  is  prohibited,  con- 
formably to  the  tenor  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  II. — All  ships  of  war  of  the  two  nations,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
destined  to  prevent  the  Illicit  traffic  in  slaves,  shall  be  furnished  by  their 
own  government  with  a copy  of  the  instructions  annexed  to  the  present 
Treaty,  and  which  shall  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  thereof.  These 
instructions  shall  be  written  in  Spanish  and  English,  aud  signed  for  the 
vessels  of  each  of  the  two  powers,  by  the  minister  of  their  respective  marine. 
The  two  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the  faculty  of  altering  the  said  in- 
structions, in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  circumstances ; it  being,  how- 
ever, well  understood,  that  the  said  alterations  cannot  take  place  but  by  the 
common  agreement,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties. 

Art.  12. — In  order  to  bring  to  adjudication  with  the  least  delay  and  in- 
convenience, the  vessels  which  may  he  detained  for  having  been  engaged  in 
an  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  there  shall  be  established,  witbin  the  space  of  a 
year,  at  farthest,  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Traty, 
two  mixed  commissions,  formed  of  an  equal  number  of  individuals  nf  the 
two  nations,  named  for  this  purpose  by  their  respective  sovereigns.  These 
commissions  shall  reside — one  in  a possession  belonging  to  His  Britannic 
Majesty — the  other  within  the  territories  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  ; and  the 
two  governments,  at  the  period  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  Treaty,  shall  declare,  each  for  its  own  dominions,  in  wltat  places 
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the  commissions  shall  respectively  reside.  Each  of  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  changing,  at  its  pleasure,  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  commission  held  within  its  own  dominions  ; pro- 
vided, however,  that  one  of  the  two  commissions  shall  always  be  held  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  other  in  one  of  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty.  These  commissions  shall  judge  the  causes  submitted 
to  them  without  appeal,  and  according  to  the  regulation  and  instructions 
annexed  to  the  present  Treaty,  of  which  the)*  shall  be  considered  as  an  in- 
tegral part. 

Art.  13. — The  acts  or  instruments  annexed  to  this  Treaty,  and  which 
form  an  integral  part  thereof,  areas  follows:  No.  I. — Form  of  passport 
for  the  Spanish  merchant  ships,  destined  for  the  lawful  traffic  in  slaves. 
No.  2.  Instructions  for  the  ships  of  war  of  both  nations,  destined  to  pre- 
vent the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves.  No.  3.  Regulation  for  the  mixed  com- 
missions, which  arc  to  hold  their  sittings  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in 
one  of  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  14. — The  present  treaty,  consisting  of  fourteen  articles,  shall  he  ra- 
tified, and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Madrid,  within  the  space  of  two 
months  from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  witness  whereof,  the  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  thereon  to  affixed 
the  seal  of  their  arms.  Done  at  Madrid,  this  23d  September,  1817. 

(Signed)  HENRY  WELLESLEY.  (L.S.) 

JOSE  PIZARRO.  (L  $.) 

No  1. — Form  of  pissport  for  Spanish  vessels  destined  for  the  lawful  traffic 
in  slaves. 

Ferdinand,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Castille,  of  I,eon,  of  Aragon, 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Navarre,  of  Granada,  of  Toledo,  of 
Valencia,  of  Gallicia,  of  Majorca,  of  Minorca,  of  Seville,  of  Sardinia,  of 
Cordova,  of  Corsica,  of  Murcia,  of  Jaen,  of  the  Algarves,  of  Algcciras,  of 
Gibraltar,  of  the  Canary  Islands,  of  the  F.ast  and  West  Indies,  Isles,  and 
Terra  Firma  of  the  ocean  ; Arch-duke  of  Austria;  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of 
Brabant,  arid  of  Milan;  Count  of  Apsburgh,  Flanders,  Tirol,  and  Barce- 
lona ; Lord  of  Biscay  and  of  Molina,  &c. 

Whereas  I have  granted  permission  for  the  vessel  called  of 

tons,  and  carrying  men  and  passengers;  master 

and  owner,  both  Spaniards  and  subjects  of  my  crown,  to  proceed 

txnind  to  the  ports  of  and  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  she 

is  to  return  to  , the  said  master  and  owner  having  previously  taken 

the  required  oath  before  the  Tribunal  of  Marine  of  the  proper  naval  divi- 
sion from  whence  the  said  vessel  sails,  and  legally  proved  that  no  foreigner 
has  any  share  in  the  above  vessel  and  cargo,  as  appears  by  the  certificate 
annexed  to  this  passport ; which  certificate  is  given  by  the  same  tribunal, 
in  consequence  of  the  steps  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  contained 
in  the  ordnance  of  matriculation  of  1802. 

The  said  captain,  and  owner  of  the  said  vessel,  being 

under  an  obligation  to  enter  solely  such  ports  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  are 
to  the  'outh  of  the  line ; and  to  return  from  thence  to  any  of  the  port*  »l 
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i»y  dominions,  where  alone  they  shall  be  permitted  to  land  the  slaves  whom 
they  carry,  after  going  through  the  proper  forms,  to  show  that  they  have, 
in  every  respect,  complied  with  the  provisions  of  my  royal  decree  of  the  year 
ISI7,  by  which  the  mode  of  conveying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
my  Colonial  Dominions  is  regulated ; and  should  they  fail  in  any  of  these 
conditions,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  said  de- 
cree against  those  who  shall  carry  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  an  illicit  manner. 

i therefore  command  all  general  and  other  officers  commanding  my 
squadrons  and  ships ; the  captain-generals  of  the  departments  of  marine, 
the  military  commandants  of  the  provinces  of  the  same,  their  subalterns, 
captains  of  the  ports,  and  all  other  officers  and  persons  belonging  to  the 
navy  ; the  viceroys,  captain-generals,  or  commandants  of  kingdoms  and 
provinces;  the  governors,  mayors,  and  justices  of  the  towns  upon  the  sea- 
coast  of  my  dominions  of  the  Indies;  the  royal  officers  or  judges  of  entries 
therein  established ; and  all  others  of  my  subjects  to  whom  it  belongs,  or 
may  belong,  not  to  give  her  any  obstruction,  nor  to  occasion  her  any  in- 
convenience or  detention,  but  rather  to  aid  her  and  to  furnish  her  with 
whatever  she  may  want  for  her  regular  navigation : and  of  the  vassals  and 
subjects  of  kings,  princes,  and  republics  in  friendship  and  alliance  with 
me  ; of  the  commanders,  governors,  or  chiefs  of  their  provinces,  fortresses, 
squadrons,  and  vessels,  1 require  that  they  likewise  shall  not  impede  her  in 
her  free  navigation,  entry,  departure,  or  detention  in  the  ports  to  which,  by 
any  accident,  she  may  be  carried ; but  permit  her  to  provide  and  supply 
herself  therein  with  whatever  she  may  be  in  need  of,  for  which  purpose  1 
have  commanded  this  passport  to  be  made  out,  which,  being  sigued  for 
its  validity  by  my  Secretary  of  State  for  the  dispatch  of  marine,  shall 
serve  for  the  time  that  a voyage,  going  and  returning,  may  last ; after  the 
conclusion  of  which,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  commandant  of  marine, 
governor,  or  other  person  by  whom  it  may  have  been  issued  ; adding,  for 
its  proper  use,  the  corresponding  note. 

Given  at  Madrid,  on 

I,  The  Kino. 

(Here  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dispatch  of 
Marine.) 

Note.  This  passport,  No  authorizes  any  number  of  slaves,  not 

exceeding  being  in  the  proportion  of  five  slaves  for  every  two 

tons  (as  permitted  by  the  royal  decree  of  1817)  excepting  al- 

ways such  slaves  employed  as  sailors  or  domestics,  and  children  born  cn 
board  during  the  voyage ; and  the  same  is  issued  by  me  the  undersigned 
on  the  day  of  this  date,  made  out  in  favour  of  who 

has  previously  conformed  with  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  royal  de- 
cree of  1817,  and  is  bound  to  return  it  immediately  upon  his  re- 

turn from  the  voyage. 

Given  at  on  the  of  of  the  year 

(Here  the  Signature  of  the  principal  Marine  Authority  of  the  naval 
division,  station,  province,  or  port,  from  whence  the  tessel  clears 
out.) 

Vol.  V.-No.  IX.  2 K 
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*•—  I»tTRUCTioit»  for  the  British  and  Spanish  ships  of  war  employed 
to  prevent  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves. 

Art.  1. — Every  British  or  Spanish  ship  of  war  shall,  in  conformity  with 
article  nine  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date,  have  a right  to  visit  the  merchant 
ships  of  either  of  the  two  powers  actually  engaged,  or  suspected  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  Slave  Trade  ; and  should  any  slaves  be  found  on  board,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  ; — and  as 
to  what  regards  the  Spanish  vessels,  should  there  be  ground  to  suspect  that 
the  raid  slaves  have  been  embarked  on  a part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where 
the  traffic  is  no  longer  permitted,  conformably  to  the  articles  one  and  two 
of  the  Treaty  of  this  date : in  these  cases  alone,  the  commander  of  the  said 
ship  of  war  may  detain  them  : and,  having  detained  them,  he  is  to  bring 
them,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  judgment,  before  that  of  the  two  mixed 
commissions  appointed  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date, 
which  shall  be  the  nearest,  or  which  the  commander  of  the  capturing  ship 
shall,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  think  he  can  soonest  reach  from  the  spot 
where  the  slave  ship  shall  have  been  detained.  Ships,  on  board  of  which 
no  slaves  shall  be  found,  intended  for  purposes  of  traffic,  shall  not  be  de- 
tained on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever.  Negro  servants  or  sailors  that 
may  be  found  on  board  the  said  vessels,  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  cause  for  detention. 

Art.  2. — No  Spanish  merchantman  or  slave  ship  shall,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  be  detained,  which  shall  be  found  any  where  near  the  land  or  on 
the  high  seas,  south  of  the  equator,  during  the  period  for  which  the  traffic 
is  to  remain  lawful,  according  to  the  stipulations  subsisting  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  unless  after  a chacc  that  shall  have  commenced 
north  of  the  equator. 

Art.  3. — Spanish  vessels,  furnished  with  a regular  passport,  having  slaves 
on  board,  shipped  at  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  trade  is 
permitted  to  Spanish  subjects,  and  which  shall  afterwards  be  found  north 
of  the  equator,  shall  not  be  detained  by  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two  na- 
tions, though  furnished  with  the  present  instructions,  provided  the  same 
can  account  for  their  course,  either  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
Spanish  navigation,  by  steering  some  degrees  to  the  northward,  in  search 
of  fair  winds,  or  for  other  legitimate  cause-,  such  as  ihc  dangers  of  the 
sea,  duly  proved  ; provided  always,  that,  with  regard  to  all  slave  ships  de- 
tained to  the  north  of  the  equator,  after  the  expiration  of  ihe  term  allowed, 
the  proof  of  the  legality  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  vessel  so 
detained.  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  slave  ships  detained  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  preceding 
article,  the  proof  of  the  illegality  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
captor.  It  is  in  like  manner  stipulated,  that  the  number  of  slaves  found 
on  board  a slave  ship  by  the  cruizcrs,  even  should  the  number  not  agree 
with  that  contained  in  their  passport,  shall  not  be  sufficient  reason  to  jus- 
tify the  detention  of  the  ship;  but  the  captain  and  the  proprietor  shall  be 
denounced  in  the  Spanish  tribunals,  in  order  to  their  being  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
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Art.  4. — Every  Spanish  vessel  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  legal 
traffic  in  slaves,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  tl»e  Treaty 
of  this  date,  shall  be  commanded  by  a native  Spaniard  ; and  two-thirds,  at 
least,  of  the  crew  shall  likewise  he  Spaniards;  provided  always,  that  its 
Spanish  or  foreign  construction  shall,  in  nowise,  affect  its  na  tonality, 
and  that  the  Negro  sailors  shall  alwavs  be  reckoned  as  .Spaniards,  provided 
they  belong,  as  slaves,  to  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  that  they  have 
been  enfranchised  in  the  dominions  of  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  b. — Whenever  a ship  of  war  shall  meet  a merchantman  liable  to 
be  searched,  it  shall  be  done  in  the  most  mild  manner,  and  with  every  at- 
tention which  is  due  between  allied  and  friendly  nations  ; and  in  no  ease 
shall  the  search  be  made  by  an  officer  holding  a rank  inferior  to  that  of 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  ensign  of  a ship  of  the  line 
in  the  Spanish  navy. 

Art.  6. — The  ships  of  war  which  may  detain  any  slave  ship,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  present  instructions,  shall  leave  on 
board  all  the  car^o  of  Negroes,  untouched,  as  well  as  the  captain,  and  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  crew  of  the  above-mentioned  slave  ship;  the  captain 
shall  draw  up,  in  writing,  an  authentic  declaration,  which  shall  exhibit  the 
state  in  which  he  found  the  detained  ship,  and  the  changes  which  may  have 
taken  place  in  it ; he  shall  deliver  to  the  captain  of  the  slave  ship  a signed 
certificate  of  the  papers  seized  on  board  the  said  vessel,  as  well  as  of  the 
number  of  slaves  found  on  board  at  the  moment  of  detention. — The  Ne- 
groes shall  not  be  disembarked  till  after  the  vessels  which  contained  them 
shall  be  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  legality  of  the  capture  is  to  be  tried 
by  one  of  the  two  mixed  commissions,  in  order  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  being  adjudged  legal  prize,  the  loss  of  the  proprietors  may  be  more 
easily  repaired.  If,  however,  urgent  motives,  deduced  from  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  the  state  of  health  of  the  Negroes,  or  other  causes,  required 
that  they  should  be  disembarked  entirely,  or  in  part,  before  the  vessel 
could  arrive  at  the  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  said  commissions,  the 
commander  of  the  capturing  ship  may  take  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  such  disembarkation,  provided  that  the  necessity  be  stated  in  a certificate 
in  proper  form. 

Art.  7. — No  conveyance  of  slaves  from  one  port  in  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions to  another  shall  take  place,  except  in  ships  provided  with  passports 
from  the  government  on  the  spot,  ad  hoc. 

No.  3. — Regulations  for  the  Mixed  Commissions,  which  are  to  reside  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  a Colonial  Possession  of  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty. 

Art.  1.  The  mixed  commissions  to  he  established  by  the  Treaty  of  this 
date,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  a Colonial  Possession  of  His  Ca- 
tholic Majesty,  are  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  detention 
of  such  slave  vessels  as  the  cruizers  of  both  nations  shall  detain,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  same  Treaty,  for  carrying  on  an  illicit  commcice  in  slaves. 
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The  above-mentioned  commissions  shall  judge,  without  appeal,  according 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date.  The  commissions  shall 
give  sentence  as  summarily  as  possible,  and  they  are  required  to  decide  (as 
far  at  they  shall  find  it  practicable,)  within  the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  be 
dated  from  that  on  which  every  detained  vessel  shall  have  been  brought 
into  the  port  where  they  shall  reside ; first,  upon  the  legality  of  the  cap- 
ture ; second,  in  the  case  in  which  the  captured  vessel  shall  have  been  li- 
berated, as  to  the  indemnification  which  she  is  to  receive.  And  it  is 
hereby  provided,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  final  sentence  shall  not  be  delayed, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  witnesses,  or  for  want  of  other  proofs  be- 
yond the  period  of  two  months,  except  upon  the  application  of  any  of  the 
parties  interested ; when,  upon  their  giving  satisfactory  security  to  charge 
themselves  with  the  expense  and  risks  of  the  delay,  the  Commissioners 
may,  at  their  discretion,  grant  an  additional  delay,  not  exceeding  four 
months. 

Art.  2. — Each  of  the  above-mentioned  commissions,  which  are  to  re- 
side on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  a Colonial  Possession  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  shall  be  composed  in  the  following  manner : — The  two  high 
Contracting  Parties  shall  each  of  them  name  a Commissary  Judge,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Arbitration,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  hear,  and  to 
decide,  without  appeal,  all  cases  of  captures  of  slave  vessels,  which,  in 
pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date,  may  be  laid  before 
them.  All  the  essential  parts  of  the  proceedings  carried  on  before  these 
mixed  commissions  shall  be  written  down  in  the  legal  language  of  the 
country  in  which  the  commission  may  reside.  The  Commissary  Judges, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Arbitration,  shall  make  oath,  in  presence  of 
the  principal  magistrate  of  the  place  in  which  the  commission  may  reside, 
to  judge  fairly  and  faithfully,  to  have  no  preference  either  for  the  claimants 
or  the  captors,  and  to  act,  in  all  their  decisions,  in  pursuance  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Treaty  of  this  date. — There  shall  be  attached  to  each  com- 
mission a Secretary,  or  Registrar,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  of  the 
country  in  which  the  commission  may  reside,  who  shall  register  all  its 
acts,  and  who,  previous  to  his  taking  charge  of  his  post,  shall  make  oath, 
in  presence  of  at  least  one  of  the  Commissary  Judges,  to  conduct  him- 
self with  respect  for  their  authority,  and  to  act  with  fidelity  in  all  the  afiairs 
which  may  belong  to  his  charge. 

Art.  9. — The  form  of  the  process  shall  be  as  follows:— The  Commis- 
sary Judges  of  the  two  nations  shall,  in  the  first  place,  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  papers  of  the  vessel,  and  to  receive  the  depositions,  on 
oath,  of  the  captain,  and  of  two  or  three,  at  least,  of  the  principal  indi- 
viduals on  board  of  the  detained  vessel,  as  well  as  the  declaration,  on  oath, 
of  the  captor,  should  it  appear  necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  and 
to  pronounce  if  the  said  vessel  has  been  justly  detained  or  not,  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date,  and  in  order  that,  according 
to  this  judgment,  it  may  be  condemned  or  liberated.  And.  in  the  event 
of  the  two  Commissary  Judges  not  agreeing  on  the  sentence  they  ought  to 
pronounce,  whether  as  to  the  legality  of  the  detention  or  the  indemnifica- 
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uon  to  be  allowed,  or  on  any  other  question  which  might  result  from  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date,  they  shall  draw,  by  lot,  the  name 
of  ooe  of  the  two  Commissioners  of  Atbitralion,  who,  after  having  con- 
sidered the  documents  of  the  process,  shall  consult  with  the  above-men- 
tioned Commissary  Judges  on  the  case  in  question,  and  the  final  sentence 
shall  be  pronounced  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
above-mentioned  Commissary  Judges,  and  of  the  above-mentioned  Com- 
missioner of  Arbitration. 

Art.  4. — As  often  as  the  cargo  of  slaves  found  on  board  of  a Spanish 
slave  ship  shall  have  been  embarked  on  any  point  whatever  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  the  Slave  Trade  continues  to  be  lawful,  such  slave  ship  shall 
not  be  detained,  on  pretext  that  the  above-mentioned  slaves  have  been 
brought  originally  by  land  from  any  other  part  whatever  of  the  Continent. 

An.  b. — In  the  authenticated  declaration  which  the  captor  shall  make 
before  the  commission,  as  well  as  in  the  certificate  of  the  papers  seized, 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  captain  of  the  captured  vessel  at  the  time 
of  the  detention,  the  above-mentioned  captor  shall  be  bound  to  declare  his 
name,  the  name  of  his  vessel,  as  well  as  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
place  where  the  detention  shall  have  taken  place,  and  the  number  of  slaves 
(band  living  on  board  of  the  slave  ship  at  the  lime  of  the  detention. 

Art.  6.— As  soon  as  sentence  shall  have  been  passed,  the  detained  vessel, 
if  liberated,  and  what  remains  of  the  cargo,  shall  be  restored  to  the  pro- 
prietors, who  may,  before  the  same  commission,  claim  a valuation  of  the 
damages  which  they  may  have  a right  to  demand ; the  captor  himself,  and, 
in  his  default,  his  government,  shall  remain  responsible  fur  the  above-men- 
tioned damages. — The  two  high  contracting  parlies  bind  themselves  to  de- 
fray,  within  the  term  of  a year  from  the  date  of  the  sentence,  the  indemni- 
fications which  may  be  granted  by  the  above-named  commission,  it  being 
understood  that  these  indemnifications  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  power 
of  which  the  captor  shall  be  a subject. 

Art.  7- — In  case  of  the  condemnation  of  a vessel  for  unlawful  voyage, 
she  shall  be  declared  lawful  prize,  as  well  as  her  cargo,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion it  may  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  slaves  who  may  be  on  board  as 
objects  of  commerce : and  the  said  vessel,  as  well  as  her  cargo,  shall  be 
sold  bv  public  sale,  for  the  profit  of  the  two  governments  : and  as  to  the 
slaves,  they  shall  receive  from  the  mixed  commission  a certificate  of  eman- 
cipation, and  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  government  ou  whose  territory 
the  commission,  which  shall  have  so  judged  them,  shall  be  established,  to 
be  employed  as  servants  or  free  labourers.  Each  of  the  two  governments 
binds  itself  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  such  portion  of  these  individuals  as 
shall  be  respectively  consigned  to  it. 

Art.  8. — Every  claim  for  compensation  of  losses  occasioned  to  skips 
suspected  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  in  slaves,  not  condemned  as  lawful 
prize  by  the  mixed  commissions,  shall  be  also  heard  and  judged  by  tbe 
above-named  commissions,  in  the  form  provided  by  the  third  article  of  the 
present  regulation.  And  in  all  cases  wherein  restitution  shall  be  so  de- 
creed, the  commission  shall  award  to  the  claimant  or  claimants,  or  his  or 
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their  lawful  attorney  or  attorneys,  for  his  or  their  use,  a just  and  complete 
indemnification,  for  all  costs  of  suit,  and  for  ail  losses  and  damages 
which  the  claimant  or  claimants  may  have  actually  sustained  by  such  cap- 
ture and  detention  ; that  is  to  say,  in  case  of  total  loss,  the  claimant  or 
claimants  shall  be  indemnified,  first  for  the  ship,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and 
stores;  secondly,  for  all  freight  due  and  payable ; thirdly,  for  the  value  of 
the  cargo  of  merchandize,  if  any;  fourthly,  for  the  slaves  on  board  at 
the  time  of  detention,  according  to  the  computed  value  of  such  slaves  at 
the  place  of  destination,  deducting  therefrom  the  usual  fair  average  morta- 
lity for  the  unexpired  period  of  the  regular  voyage ; deducting  also  for  all 
charges  and  expenses  payable  upon  the  sale  of  such  cargoes,  including 
commission  of  sale ; and,  fifthly*  for  all  other  regular  charges  in  such 
cases  of  total  loss ; and  in  all  other  cases,  not  of  total  loss,  the  claimant  or 
claimants  shall  be  indemnified;  first,  for  all  special  damages  and  expenses 
occasioned  to  the  ship  by  the  detention,  and  for  loss  of  freight  when  due 
or  payable  ; secondly,  a demurrage,  when  due,  according  to  the  schedule 
annexed  to  the  present  article  ; thirdly,  a daily  allowance  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  slaves,  of  one  shilling,  or  four  reals  and  half  deVn.  for  each 
person,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  for  so  many  days  as  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  commission  that  the  voyage  has  been  or  may  be  delayed  by 
reason  of  such  detention  ; as  likewise,  fourthly,  for  any  deterioration  of 
cargo  or  slaves  ; fifthly,  for  any  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  cargo  of 
slaves,  proceeding  from  an  increased  mortality  beyond  the  average  amount 
of  the  voyage,  or  from  sickness  occasioned  by  detention  ; this  value  to  be 
ascertained  by  their  computed  price  at  the  place  of  destination  ; as  in  the 
above  case  of  total  loss  ; sixthly,  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  purchase  and  ruaintenace  of  cargo, 
for  the  period  of  delay  occasioned  by  the  detention  ; and  seventhly,  for  all 
premium  of  insurance  on  additional  risks. — -The  claimant  or  claimants 
shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
on  the  sum  awarded,  until  paid  by  the  government  to  which  the  capturing 
ship  belongs : the  whole  amount  of  such  indemnifications  being  calculated 
in  the  money  of  the  country  to  which  the  captured  ship  belongs,  and  to 
be  liquidated  at  the  exchange  current  at  the  time  of  award,  excepting  the 
sum  for  the  subsistence  of  slaves,  which  shall  be  paid  at  par,  as  above 
stipulated.— The  two  high  contracting  parties  wishing  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  every  species  of  fraud  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  this 
date,  have  agreed,  that  if  it  should  be  proved,  in  a manner  evident  to  the 
conviction  of  the  Commissary  Judges  of  the  two  nations,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  the  decision  of  a Commissioner  of  Arbitration,  that  the 
captor  has  been  led  into  error  by  a voluntary  and  reprehensible  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  captain  of  the  detained  ship;  in  that  case  only,  the  de- 
tained ship  shall  not  have  the  right  of  receiving,  during  the  days  of  her 
detention,  the  demurrage  stipulated  by  the  present  article. 
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Schedule  of  demurrage,  or  daily  allowance,  for  a vessel  of 


}*per  diem, 

* i 


JUO  - 

tons  to  • 120  - 

inclusive  - 

121 

150 

— 

el 

131 

no 

— 

8 1 

171 

200 

— 

i° ! 

201 

220 

— 

11 

221 

250 

— 

12 

251 

270 

— 

271 

300 

and  so  on  in 

proportion. 

l*J 

Art.  9. — When  the  proprietor  of  a ship,  suspected  of  carrying  on  an 
illicit  trade  in  slaves,  released  in  consequence  of  a sentence  of  one  of  the 
mixed  commissions  (or  in  the  case,  as  above-mentioned,  of  total  loss), 
shall  claim  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  slaves  which  he  may  have  suf- 
fered, he  shall  in  no  case  be  entitled  to  claim  for  more  than  the  number 
of  slaves  which  his  vessel,  by  the  Spanish  laws,  was  authorized  to  carry, 
which  number  shall  always  be  stated  in  his  passport. 

Art.  10. — Neither  the  Judges,  nor  the  Arbitrators,  nor  the  Secretary  of 
the  mixed  commissions,  shall  be  permitted  to  demand  or  receive,  from 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  sentences  which  they  shall  pronounce, 
any  emolument,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  them  by  the  present  regulations. 

Art.  II. — When  the  parties  interested  shall  imagine  they  have  cause  to 
complain  of  any  evident  injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  mixed  commissions, 
they  may  represent  it  to  their  respective  governments,  who  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  mutual  correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving, when  they  think  lit,  the  individuals  who  may  compose  these  com- 
missions. 

Art.  12. — In  case  of  a vessel  being  improperly  detained,  under  pretence 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date,  and  the  captor  not  being 
enabled  to  justify  himself,  either  by  the  tenour  of  the  said  Treaty,  or  of 
the  instructions  annexed  to  it,  the  government  to  which  the  detained 
vessel  may  belong  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  reparation ; and,  in  such 
case,  the  government  to  which  the  captor  may  belong  binds  itself  'o  cause 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  subject  of  the  complaint,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  captor,  if  he  be  found  to  have  deserved  it,  a punishment  proportioned 
to  the  transgression  which  may  have  been  committed. 

Art.  13. — The  two  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  Commissary  Judges,  or  the 
Commissioners  of  Arbitration,  composing  the  above-mentioned  mixed 
commissions,  their  posts  shall  be  supplied,  ad  interim , in  the  following 
manner  : — On  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  the  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  successively,  in  the  commission  which  shall  sit  within  the  p ^sessions 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  by  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  resi- 
dent in  that  Colony,  by  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  same,  and  by  the 
Secretary;  and  in  that  which  shall  sit  within  the  possessions  of  His  C'v 
tbolic  Majesty,  it  is  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  British’ 
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Judge  or  Arbitrator  there,  the  remaining  individuals  of  the  raid  commis- 
sion shall  proceed  equally  to  the  judgment  of  such  slave  ships  as  may  be 
brought  before  them,  and  to  the  execution  of  their  sentence.  In  thiscase, 
alone,  however,  the  parties  interested  shall  have  the  right  of  appealing 
from  the  sentence,  if  they  think  fit,  to  the  commission  resident  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  the  government  to  which  the  captor  shall  belong, 
shall  be  bound  fully  to  make  good  the  compensation  which  shall  be  due  to 
them,  in  case  the  appeal  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  claimants ; but  the 
vessel  and  cargo  shall  remain,  during  such  appeal,  in  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  first  commission  before  which  they  shall  have  been  carried. 
— On  the  part  of  Spain,  the  vacancies  shall  be  supplied,  in  the  possesion 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  by  such  persons  of  trust  as  the  principal  autho- 
rity of  the  country  shall  appoint ; and  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  case  ef 
the  death  of  any  Spanish  Judge  or  Arbitrator,  the  commission  shall  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  above  specified  for  the  commis- 
sion resident  in  the  possession  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  British  Judge  or  Arbitrator;  an  appeal  being,  in  thiscase 
likewise,  allowed  to  Uie  commission  resident  in  the  possession  of  His  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  ; and,  in  general,  all  the  provisions  of  the  former  case 
being  to  be  applied  to  the  present.— The  high  contracting  parties  haw 
agreed  to  supply,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  vacancies  that  may  arise  in  tbe 
above-mentioned  commissions,  from  death,  or  any  other  cause;  and  in 
case  that  the  vacancy  of  any  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in  the  British 
possessions,  or  of  the  British  Commissioner!  in  the  Spanish  possession,  be 
not  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  seven  months  for  America,  and  of 
t waive  for  Africa,  the  vessels,  which  shall  he  brought  to  tbe  said  posses- 
sions respectively,  shall  cease  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  above  sti- 
pulated. 

Done  at  Madrid,  the  23rd  September,  1817. 

(L.  S.)  HENRY  WELLESLEY. 

(L.  S.)  JOSE  PIZARRO. 
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BARBADOS. 

The  Report  from  n Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly , appointed  to  tnqw* 
into  the  Origin,  Cause.*,  and  Progress  of  the  late  Insurrection , April  14,  1816* 

THE  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  tbe  iiie 
insurrection  of  the  slaves,  and  to  report  the  same  (as  they  shall  appear  to  them)  to 

* See  Colonial  Journal,  Vol.  ii,  p.  161. 
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the  House,  have  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  whose  evidence  is 
hereunto  annexed,  and  have  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  Report 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  1816, 
an  insurrection  commenced  amongst  the  Negroes,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Philip, 
which  extended  itself,  during  the  course  of  that  night  and  the  following  days, 
into  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  St.  John,  and  St.  George.  That  the 
first*  check  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the  insurgents  on  the  Monday  forenoon, 
in  the  perish  of  Christ  Church ; and  that  the  insurrection  was  almost  entirely 
suppressed  by  the  night  of  the  following  Tuesday. 

That,  during  this  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
four  largest  and  most  valuable  parishes  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
insurgents;  the  canes  upon  one-fifth  of  the  estates  of  the  island  burnt;  the 
dwelling-houses  and  buildings  upon  a great  number  broken  open  or  destroyed  ; 
the  white  inhabitants  (many  of  whom  escaped  with  difficulty)  either  compelled 
to  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  and  leave  their  property  a prey  to  these  inftiriated 
ravagers,  or  condemned  to  be  the  witnesses  of  their  destruction ; and  the  loss  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  170,0001.  were  the  immediate  effects  of  an  insurrec- 
tion which  has  deprived  the  Colony  of  nearly  four  hundred  of  its  finest  slaves, 
and,  in  its  ulterior  consequences,  has  brought  an  heavy  expense  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, and  given  a rude  shock  to  the  whole  system  of  British  colonization  in  the 
West  Indies. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  15th,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  island ; and  the  canes  were 
set  fire  to  upon  two  estates  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lucy,  which  is  situated  in  its 
furthest  extremity ; but  as  the  whole  of  the  militia  had  before  that  time  been 
embodied,  this  act  of  insubordination  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  no  further 
movements  of  the  kind  appear  to  have  been  made  in  that  parish. 

It  would  naturally  become  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  the  legislature,  after 
resuming  its  suspended  functions,  to  inquire  into  the  more  immediate  and  proxi- 
mate, as  well  as  the  more  remote  causes,  which  may  have  led  the  slaves  into  the 
commission  of  these  enormities;  and  your  Committee,  upon  your  first  meeting 
after  the  expiration  of  martial  law,  had  the  honour  of  being  selected  by  you,  and 
intrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  investigating  the  causes,  origin,  and  progress 
of  the  late  insurrection. 

The  many  and  various  other  important  subjects,  which  were  necessarily  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  in  the  early  port  of  the  session,  as  well  as 
the  local  and  personal  duties  of  the  members  in  different  parts  of  the  Island,  unfor- 
tunately broke  in  upon  that  regularity  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
adopted,  in  conducting  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee ; and  the  circumstances  unavoidably  attendant  upon  the  rapid 
succession  of  commanders-in-chief,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
session,  and  after  the  evidence  was  closed,  will,  it  is  trusted,  be  deemed  a suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  interval,  which  has  elapsed  previous  to  submitting  this 
Report  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Your  Committee  felt,  at  the  commencement  of  their  duties,  the  difficulties 
which  they  would  have  to  encounter,  arising  chiefly  from  the  few  sources  from 
which  they  might  be  able  to  derive  any  insight  into  the  original  motives  and 
designs  of  the  insurgents,  which,  indeed,  were  hardly  to  b«  discovered  but  from 
the  information  of  the  misguided  men  themselves ; and  they  soon  found,  with 
regret,  that  these  resources  were  diminished  by  the  unavoidable  destruction  which 
Vol.  V — No  IX.  2 L 
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took  plac  e,  at  the  first  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  of  sutne  of  its  principal 
leaders,  and  by  tiie  subsequent  execution  of  oilier* ; tliey  referred  themselves, 
therefore,  to  live  best  sources  of  information  which  remained*,-  and  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  courts-martial,  and  from  the  confessions  of  many  of  thf 
prisoners,  (as  stated  upon  oath  by  the  respective  clergymen  who  attended  them 
at  the  places  of  their  execution,)  they  trust  that  they  are  enabled  satisfactorily 
to  establish  the  causes  which  led  to  the  late  melancholy  event. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1815,  a 
report  became  generally  prevalent  among  tho  slaves  of  this  island,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  freedoQi  would  probably  be  extended  to  them,  through  the  interposition  of 
the  friends  ftf  the  blacks  in  England  ; and  the  ensuing  festival  of  Christmas,  or 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  were  respectively  reported,  as  the  times  at  which  it 
might  be  expected  that  a period  would  be  put  to  their  slavery. 

This  vague  hope  (and  uncertain  prospect)  of  freedom  seems,  although  generally 
diffused,  to  have  been  more  particularly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves  in 
the  windward  parishes,  combined  with  the  notion  that  active  exertions  were 
making  by  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island,  as  well  as  by  such  proprietors  as 
were  resident  in  Europe,  to  pievent  this  favourable  interference  in  their  behalf;, 
and  the  whole  was  strengthened  by  the  information,  imparted  by  some  free 
people  of  colour,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  most  daring  of  the  slaves,  (who  had 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  their  fellows,  by  being  enabled  to  read  and  write,)  and 
stated  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  English  newspapers,  which  were  occa- 
sionally produced  and  read,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  enforce  conviction  ou 
ihe  minds  of  the  hearers.  That  difficulties  might  occur  before  the  attainment  of 
this  jlesired  object,  was  sometimes  allowed  ; the  prolxible  necessity  which  might 
exist  of  an  ultimate  exertion  of  force  to  combat  the  unwillingness,  resistance,  or 
intrigues  of  their  owners,  was  hinted  at;  allusions  were  made  to  the  successful 
exercise  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  unhappy  eveuts  which  befcl  a neighbouring 
Colony ; and  the  example  of  St.  Domingo  was  held  out  to  the  slaves,  as  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  as  exhibiting  a prospect  of  success,  which  they  might  reasonably 
hope  to  emulate. 

It  further  appears>  that  the  periods,  originally  pointed  out  as  the  probable 
extinction  of  slavery,  having  passed  over,  none  of  the  hopes  so  falsely  raised,  and 
so  fondly  entertained,  having  been  realised,  the  former  impressions  still  remaining 
unshaken  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  and  their  expectations  being  deferred, 
rendering  them  jnore  anxious  and  more  desperate,  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  force  was  more  openly  avowed  and  inculcated,  the  mode 
of  destruction  by  fire  specifically  pointed  out,  and  the  following  festival  of  Easter 
announced,  os  the  time  beyond  which  forbearance  would  no  longer  be  extended, 
should  their  hopes  not  have  been  realised.  As  this  period  gradually  approached, 
the  interviews  and  communications  between  tha  principal  slaves,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  particularly  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  these  unhappy  outrages,  became 
more  frequent — tire  project  of  burning  the  canes  and  buildings  on  the  different 
estates  wa*  more  generally  communicated ; the  co-operation  of  some  few  of  the 
free  people  of  colour  was  promised — and  even  particular  heaps  of  troth  were 
pointed  out,  the  setting  fire  to  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a general  conflagra- 
tion. 

Such,  it  appears,  being  the  plan  proposed  and  adopted  by  tire  self-constituted 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  such  being  the  hopes  and  expectations  diffused 
through  the  general  mass  of  the  slave  population,  that  a favourable  result  would 
await  tteir  exertions,  early  on  the  evening  of  Easter  day,  fires  were  lighted  u» 
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several  pait*  of  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  as  the  signals  of  revolt;  and,  before  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  the  whole  of  that  rich  and  extensive  parish  became 
a prey  to  flames  and  pillage,  which  were  extended,  during  the  remainder  of  that 
and  tire  following  day,  iuto  great  parts  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

However  improbable  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  may  appear,  your  Com- 
mittee feel  firmly  convinced,  (when  they  consider  the  whole  of  the  transactions 
which  took  place  during  the  unfortunate  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  and  of  the 
following  days,)  that  it  was  seriously  adopted,  os  affording  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, by  many  of  the  leading  slaves,  (directed  and  encouraged  by  a few  free  people 
of  colour,)  who  had  calculated  but  too  certainly  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  of  the  slave  population,  whose  minds  they  believed  to  have  been  unsettled 
by  the  many  vague  and  desultory  reports  of  their  expected  emancipation. 

Your  Committee,  indeed,  trust  that  they  shall  be  deemed  warranted  in  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  have  arrived,  when  they  find,  by  the  statements  in  the  evi- 
dence and  confessions  subjoined,  that  some  time  previous  to  tjie  14th  of  April,  the 
common  topics  of  conversation  among  the  slaves  were  their  expected  freedom  on 
Easter  Monday ; and  that  the  opinions  circulated  among  themselves  were,  “ That 
the  only  way  to  get  it  was  to  fight  for  it,  otherwise  they  would  not  get  it  $*’  and, 
“ That  tire  way  they  were  to  do  was  to  set  fire,  as  that  was  the  way  they  did  at 
Saint  Domingo.”  They  feel  that  they  need  only  refer  themselves  to  the  projected 
movements  of  the  driver  at  Simmons’s,  as  established  by  the  deposition  of  Robert, 
(see  Appendix,  D.)  who  declared,  that  “ Hfc  would  send  to  the  other  drivers  and 
rangers,  and  to  the  head  carters  about,  and  to  Busso,  (at  Bayley’s,)  to  turn  out  on 
Easter  Monday,  to  give  the  country  a light,  and  let  every  body  know  what  it  was 
lor ; and  that  he  would  point  out  a good  great  house  for  himself  to  live  in and 
**  That  Washington  Franklin,”  (a  free  man,  with  whom  it  appears  that  he  was  in 
frequent  communication,)  M was  to  be  governor,  and  was  to  live  at  Pilgrim or 
to  the  still  stronger  and  more  explicit  declaration  of  his  companion,  Mingo,  on  the 
Sunday  immediately  preceding  Easter  day,  (as  related  by  the  same  Robert,)  that 
“ On  Sunday  night  next,  they  were  to  turn  out,  and  give  the  country  a light,  and 
that  the  country  would  be  as  sure  to  him  as  the  coat  on  his  back.**  In  addition  to 
these,  and  the  other  statements  made  by  several  of  the  slaves  who  were  concerned 
in  these  transactions,  and  in  corroboration  of  the  whole,  they  refer,  next,  to  the  re- 
markable confession  and  deposition  of  James  Bowland,  (see  Appendix  E.)  a slave 
belonging  to  the  River  Plantation.  To  this  man  the  benefits  of  knowledge  had 
been  so  far  extended,  as  to  enable  him  to  read  and  write ; and  the  deposition  bears 
his  signature,  written  by  his  own  hand.  He  not  only  relates  the  frequent  commu- 
nications, and  the  previous  arrangements  which  were  forming  during  the  two  or 
three  months  immediately  preceding  tire  Insurrection,  and  with  which  he  wjr  in- 
timately combined,  but  proceeds  to  state,  distinctly,  that  these  movements  origin- 
ated, not  in  any  ill-treatment  or  partial  privations  under  which  the  slaves  were  la- 
bouring, but  solely  and  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  imparted  to  the 
Slaves,  (which  intelligence  was  obtained  from  the  English  newspapers,)  that  their 
freedom  had  been  granted  them  in  England. 

In  further  support  of  these  opinions,  your  Committee  feel  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  being  enabled  to  refer  themselves  to  the  testimony  of  several  very  valuable 
members  of  the  church,  (see  Appendix,  F.  G.  H.  K.)  who  were  called  upon,  as 
rectors  of  the  parishes  in  which  many  of  the  unfortunate  rebels  suffered,  to  attend 
them  at  the  respective  places  of  their  execution.  Upon  these  melancholy  occa* 
eions,  it  appears  that  the  universal  feeling  among  the  suflVrers,  acknowledged  at 
the  awful  moment  of  impending  destruction,  was,  that  their  situations  had  been 
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respectively  easy  and  contented,  and  that  they  had  only  been  led  on  to  the  late 
violence  by  the  understanding,  so  generally  impressed  upon  their  minds,  that  the 
papers  containing  their  freedom,  (which  had  been  obtained  for  them  by  a set  of 
gentlemen  in  Engl  md,)  were  unjustly  concealed  or  withheld  by  the  white  inha- 
bitants of  this  island.  To  the  same  highly  respectable  testimony  they  feel  happy 
in  referring,  ns  establishing  the  generally  improved  and  meliorated  condition  of 
the  slaves,  which  is  both  stated  as  coming  under  their  own  immediate  knowledge 
and  observation,  as  well  as  derived  from  many  circumstances  related  to  them  by 
those  slaves  whom  it  became  their  melancholy  duty  to  attend  to  the  scaffold. 

From  the  nearer  approximation  which  existed  between  the  free  people  of  colour 
and  slaves,  arising  frequently  from  original  connection  or  previous  acquaintance, 
it  appeared  not  improbable  to  your  Committee,  that  the  conversations  of  the  latter 
might  have  been  less  guarded  when  mixing  with  others  of  their  own  colour,  and 
that  the  former  might,  in  some  instances,  have  been  thence  enabled  to  give  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  feelings,  as  well  as  the  impressions  which  they  might 
have  observed  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  slaves,  previous  to  the  insurrection 
They  referred  themselves,  therefore,  for  such  information^  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  that  class,  (whose  conduct,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  at  the  period 
of  the  insurrection,  had  been  highly  meritorious,)  who  were  resident  both  in 
Bridge  Town  and  in  tho  country,  and  to  their  depositions,  (see  Appendix,  L.  M 
fi . O.)  which  are  annexed  to  this  Report,  your  Committee  beg  leave-  to  refer,  as 
forming  another  link  In  the  chain  of  evidence,  which,  it  is  fully  trusted,  will  sa- 
tisfy the  most  sceptical  mind,  as  to  the  real  original  causes  which  led  the  slaves 
into  the  late  rebellion. 

Your  Committee,  in  short,  found  that  to  whatever  sources  of  information, 
drawn  from  whatever  part  of  the  country,  they  referred  themselves — whether  to  the 
evidence  of  the  white  inhabitants,  or  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  or  even  of  the 
slaves  themselves — the  general  concurrence  of  the  whole  more  and  more  firmly 
established  the  truth  of  the  following  propositions That,  for  several  months 
preceding  the  insurrection  in  1816,  the  minds  of  the  slaves  had  been  unset- 
tled by  a frequent  repetition  of  a report,  generally  spread,  that  the  time  was 
quickly  approaching  at  which  they  were  to  expect  their  freedom ; that  these  re- 
ports first  look  their  rise  immediately  after  the  information  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishments of  registries  in  the  British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Colony  •,  that  they  were  combined  with  and  originated  in  that 
information,  and  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Registry  Bill  was  actually  their 
manumission  *,  that  these  hopes  were  strengthened  and  kept  alive  by  the  promises 
held  out,  that  a party  in  England,  and  particularly  Mr.  Wilberforce,  were  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  aud  were  exerting  themselves  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
and  ultimately  effect  their  emancipation  j and,  lastly,  that  the  insurrection  was 
entirely  owing  to  these  hopes  (so  originating  and  so  fostered)  having  been  de- 
ferred, till  the  slaves  were  led  to  attempt  that  by  force,  which  they  had  vainly  ex- 
pected as  an  original  gift  from  England. 

The  unfortunate  event  of  an  insurrection  in  Barbados,  thus  intimately  connected 
with  the  proposed  registration  of  slaves,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  ; and  the 
advocates  for  that  measure  have  either  endeavoured  to  assign  other  causes  as  suffi- 
cient to  produce  that  event,  or  (even  allowing  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  mis- 
taken notions  entertained  by  the  slaves,  that  registration  was  a step  ultimately 
leading  to  their  emancipation)  to  throw  the  odium  of  such  deception  upon  the  Co- 
lonists themselves. 

Immediately  after  the  news  of  the  insurrection  was  known  in  England,  a small 
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pamphlet,  entitled,  “ Remarks  on  the  Insurrection  in  Barbados,  and  the  Bill  for 
the  Registration  of  Slaves,”  (which  also  formed  an  article  in  the  “ Christian  Ob- 
server,”) was  sedulously  disseminated  in  the  mother  country  j and  your  Commit- 
tee feel  that  they  should  be  wantiug  in  the  full  and  complete  discharge  of  tiieir 
duties  to  the  public,  if  they  were  to  close  this  Report  without  adverting  to  the  ob- 
servations contained  in  this  publication.  The  anxious  care  with  which  this  little 
work  has  been  generally  distributed— its  having  formed  An  article  in  a journal 
whose  decided  hostility  to  the  West  India  interests  is  well  known— the  insiduous 
mode  of  throwing  the  causes  of  the  insurrection  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Co- 
lony,  by  preferring  charges,  which  the  author  is  anxious  to  ascribe  hs  the  causes* 
in  the  form  of  questions,  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  unwary 
reader,  without  his  subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  having  falsely  endeavoured 
to  assign  a cause  which  he  knew  did  not  exist — the  light  and  contemptuous  man- 
ner in  which  the  insurrection  itself  is  inentionecU— the  false  and  foolish  attempt 
to  attribute  the  burning  the  canes  either  to  the  firing  of  the  militia  upon  the  fugi- 
tives, or  to  the  setting  fire  to  the  negro-houses— the  gross  and  unfounded  falsehood 
that  “ one  thousand,”  or,  as  some  say,  “ two  thousand/*  lives  have  been  lost — all 
these  various  mis-statements  and  misrepresentations  appear  to  your  Committee  to 
afford  sufficiently  strong  internal  evidence  to  fix  this  profligate  and  insiduous  pub- 
lication upon  some  one  of  those  inferior  agents,  who  are  permitted  to  direct  the 
pen  and  waste  the  means  of  the  African  Institution } if  not  to  induce  the  opinion, 
that  it  has  been  circulated  under  the  fostering  protection  of  some  of  tine  leading 
members  of  that  society. 

The  attempts  to  charge  the  proprietors  themselves  with  deluding  the  slaves  into 
the  hopes  and  opinions  which  they  appear  to  have  entertained,  which  pervade  the 
whole  work,  will  be  deferred  for  the  present,  while  we  beg  leave  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  other  accusations,  which  are  either  openly  produced  or  co 
vcrtly  insinuated  against  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  One  of  the  first  sugges 
tlons  of  this  anonymous  writer  is,  that  the  temporary  privation  of  the  usual  quan: 
tity  of  food  of  the  slaves  will  afford  not  a difficult  explanation  of  the  event}  and 
this  suggestion  is  stated  as  having  been  made  simply  with  a view  to  investigation. 
It  affords,  therefore,  considerable  matter  of  satisfaction  to  your  Committee,  tha 
the  results  of  this  investigation  will  most  decidedly  establish  the  convene  of  the 
proposition.  The  year  1316  was  remarkable  for  having  yielded  the  most  abund- 
ant returns  with  which  Providence  had  ever  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island.  The  rich  and  extensive  parish  of  Saint  Philip,  in  particular,  is  pe- 
culiarly qualified,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  the  production  of  corn  and  other 
provisions ; and  the  liberal  allowance  to  the  negroes,  and  abundant  supplies  in 
the  granaries  (which  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  manager  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  estates,  and  of  several  of  the  managers  of  the  neighbouring  plantations) 
evidently  prove,  that  the  origin  of  the  rebellion  must  be  sought  for  in  some  other 
than  in  any  local  and  peculiar  cause. 

The  next  attempt  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  represent  it 
as  little  more  than  a tumultuary  revolt  on  one  or  two  estates,  exhibiting,  as  it  does, 
the  grossest  ignorance,  combined  with  the  most  disgraceful  falsehood — is  only  cha- 
racteristic of  that  “ fanatical  irregularity  of  mind”  which  is  too  prevalent  among 
the  advocates  of  the  slaves } and  your  Committee  feel,  that  they  can  only  attribute 
to  ignorance,  or  to  a wilful  desire  of  deceiving  the  uninformed  or  unwary  reader, 
the  statements  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove,  M that  the  movement  was  by  no 
means  general,”  when  they  find  it  gravely  asserted,  that  M the  estates  (on  which 
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only  the  mischief  wan  done)  are  situated  in  four  different  parishes — St.  George, 
fchiist  Church,  St.  Philip,  and  St.  John  *,  but  as  there  is  a district  in  which  the  con- 
fine* of  all  these  parishes  meet,  the  area  of  the  insurrection  may  nevertheless  have 
been  small.  It  broke  out  on  two  plantations,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  (a 
Mr.  Scott ;)  and  it  seems  to  have  been  for  some  time  conceived  that  it  was  confined 
to  them.”  To  any  one  actually  unacquainted  with  the  country,  it  must  necessarily 
appear  from  the  preceding  extract,  that  these  estates  of  Mr.  Scott  were  comprised 
within  this  narrow  district,  which  is  marked  out  as  the  area  of  the  insurrection. 
Now,  how  stands  the  fact  itself?  The  estates  which  belong  to  that  gentleman  are 
situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  at  its  windward  part,  which  is  the  most  remote 
from  the  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St-  George  *,  so  that  the  slaves  upon  those 
and  the  neighbouring  estates  must  have  traversed  (as  they  really  did)  the  whole 
of  that,  the  largest  parish  in  the  island,  before  they  extended  themselves  into 
Christ  Church  and  St.  George. 

The  extent  of  the  mischief  (which  it  has  been  so  generally  attempted  to  diminish, 
in  order  to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  whole  originated  in  u a revolt  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  Negroes  against  their  immediate  masters  or  managers,  excited  by  some 
local  and  peculiar  cause,”  and  for  the  respective  amounts  of  which  your  Committee 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  tlic  estimates  subjoined  to  this  Report,  which  were  delivered  in 
upon  oath  to  your  Committee,  and  which,  from  having  carefully  examined  every 
item  of  each,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  state  to  be  much  under,  ratlier  than  exceed- 
ing, the  actual  losses  sustained)  is  next  sought  to  lie  accounted  for,  either  by  lb* 
conduct  of  th*  militia  firing  upon  thfe  fugitives,  or  the  burning  of  the  negro-boosts. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mischief  was  done  during  the  night 
of  Sunday,  and  thb  Monday  forenoon.  The  insurrection  commenced  about  the 
hour  of  eight  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  alarm  did  not  reach  Bridge  Town  until  be- 
tween one  and  two  o’clock  on  the  following  morning.  Neither  the  St.  Michael’s 
regiment  of  militia,  nor  any  of  the  regular  troops,  (all  mention  of  whom  is  carefully 
omitted,  while  every  thing  is  stated  as  having  been  perpetrated  by  the  militia,) 
commenced  their  march  till  between  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing •,  and  the  earliest  opposition  was  made  to  the  progress  of  the  rebels  by  a detach- 
ment of  the  Christ  Church  battalion,  whifch,  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Monday, 
met  with  a large  body  of  negroes,  armed  and  prepared  for  fighting,  in  Lowther’s 
Yard,  who  cheered  and  called  upon  them  to  come  on.  Nor  was  it  till  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  that  any  troops  occupied  the  parish  of  St.  Philip— the  one  which 
most  materially  suffered,  and  whose  inhabitants  even  were  unfortunately  prevented 
from  uniting  for  their  own  defence,  by  the  simultaneous  rising  of  the  slaves  io 
every  part  of  It.  Until  the  Monday  evening,  therefore,  the  militia  and  regulars 
could  not  fire  upon  the  fugitives,  whom  they  had  not  overtaken ; nor  was  it  until 
the  Tuesday  that  Ahy  negro-houses  were  burnt.  Had  the  negroes,  therefore,  em- 
ployed themselves  solely  in  burning  the  cahb-picecs  in  a particular  spot  a few  miles 
front  thfe  chief  town,  unquestionably  a large  military  force  could  immediately  hare 
been  assembled  and  marched  against  them ; and  fewer  even  than  twenty -five  or 
thirty,  instead  of  sixty  estates,  wduld  have  suffered  from  the  conflagration. 

Feeling,  however,  how  futile  and  contemptible  are  the  charges  which  he  has  pro- 
duced against  the  inhabitants,  and  attempted  to  assign  as  the  causes  of  their  cala- 
mity, the  author  of  the  “ Remarks,”  kc.  returns  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  fust 
set  out,  and  to  which  he  had  frequently  recurred  ; — and,  supposing  fora  moment 
that  the  allegation  of  the  West  Indies  is  well  founded,  endeavours  nevertheless  to 
lead  them  with  the  blame  of  having  originated  the  mistake  which  was  the  rtti 
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I'  aufc  of  like  insurrection— of  having  u wilfully  and  clamorously  affirmed,  in  de- 
fiance of  evidence — in  contempt  of  common  sense  and  candour,  the  identity  of 
emancipation  and  registration.” 

In  answer  to  the  preceding  charges,  it  lias  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
evidence  of  persons  belonging  to  and  connected  with  the  Colony ; but,  os  such 
evidence  is  uniformly  rejected  by  the  advocates  for  registration,  except  when  pro- 
duced in  support  of  their  own  doctrines,  your  Committee  feel  happy  in  being  en- 
aided  to  avail  themselves,  in  the  present  instance,  of  another  species  of  testimony, 
whose  authority,  they  conceive,  cannot  but  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the 
strongest  adherents  of  the  African  Institution. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  this  writer,  the  Re- 
port of  u Committee  of  the  African  Institution,  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1815,  as  exhibiting  reasons  for  establishing  a registration,  &c.  *,  in  which  pamphlet 
Colonial  slavery  is  represented  “ us  an  evil  all  were  bound  to  terminate— es  a re- 
proach which  they  were  called  upon  to  wipe  off;”  nor  can  it  reasonably  be 
doubted , tliat  he  himself  was,  at  that  time  at  least,  “ as  earnest  ultimately  to  abolish 
the  slavery  of  our  Colonies,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself.”  Surely,  then,  those  who 
<(  never  denied,  and  scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they  did  look  forward  to  a future 
extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies,”  cannot  now  be  justified  in  stating,  that  u the 
West  India  planters  themselves  gave  birth  to  the  idle  fiction,  ‘ that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  was  the  end  at  which  the  authors  of  tire  Registry  Bill  were  aim- 
ming  ;*  ” and  it  certainly  must  at  first  sight  seem  strange,  that,  after  such  open  and 
public  avowals  as  these,  any  one  should  be  found  hardy  enough  to  blame  the  West 
Indians  for  M having  uniformly  and  clamorously  maintained,  th.it  the  real  object 
of  the  Registry  Bill  was  emancipation or,  to  misrepresent  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  that  bill  as  having  constantly  denied  that  it  had  any  such  object.  That 
the  advocates  of  the  Registry  Bill  should  be  anxious  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  odium  of  mistaken  zeal,  upon  the  occurrence  of  those 
calamities  which,  although  so  frequently  and  so  truly  predicted,  they  had  clamor- 
ously affected  to  despise,  but  which  too  clearly  appear  to  have  spruug  immediately 
from  their  earliest  measures,  may  not,  perhaps,  excite  surprise ; but,  that  they 
should  anxiously  endeavour  to  charge  the  ruined  objects  of  their  accumulated 
abuse,  not  only  with  beiug  the  authors  of  that  destruction  which  they,  and  they 
alone,  had  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  Colonists,  but  with 
having  caused  it  by  those  very  means  whose  only  existence  was  in  themselves 
—in  their  contemplated  measures  and  their  avowed  objects— exhibits  a picture  of 
political  profligacy,  combined  with  fanatical  depravity,  which  must  astonish  the 
most  veteran  observer  of  tire  human  heart.  * 

Not  content,  however,  with  attempting  to  found  a long  course  of  argument 
upon  such  mis-statements,  this  author  further  proceeds  deliberately  to  commence 
a similar  attack  upon  the  Colonial  legislatures ; and  your  Committee  feel  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  using  the  harshest  terms  to  characterize  the  following 
statement, — That  u even  in  the  newspapers  of  Barbados,  formal  resolutions  of  the 
assembly  were  published  only  three  or  four  months  before  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  denouncing  the  Registry  Bill  as  a plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves.” 

That  a joint  committee  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  was  -appointed,  to 
whom  the  subject  of  the  Registry  Bill  was  referred ; and  that  that  commlitee  did 
enter  into  certain  resolutions,  which  were  reported  taund  adopted  by  the  respec- 
tive Houses,  is  unquestionably  true ; and  it  only,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to 
refer  to  these  resolutions,  as  aunoxed  to  this  Report,  (whifth  are  the  only  resolu- 
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turns  ever  entered  upon  their  journals,  on  tins  subject,)  to  estahlish  the  direct 
falsehood  of  this  accusation.  It  is  sutticent  to  observe,  that  in  these,  neither  the 
word  “ emancipation,"  nor  any  word  of  similar  import,  occurs ; nor  do  any  of  the 
objections,  urged  in  them  against  the  Registry  Bill,  exhibit  the  slightest  relation  to 
this  point- 

The  cause  of  the  Colony  is  now  before  the  public.  The  dangers,  the  difficulties 
which  must  immediately  follow  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  West  Indies,  are  (unhappily)  but  too  plainly  shown  by  the  late  events 
The  British  Colonists  in  the  West  Indies,  nevertheless,  rather  court  than  avoid  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  and  conduct  or  their  system  ; but  they  demand  at  the 
hands  of  the  parent  State,  that  justice  which  it  is  of  the  essence  of  British  liberty 
and  British  humanity  never  to  deny  : they  demand  to  be  placed  front  to  front  with 
their  accusers,  and  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence.  Are  they  alone  to  suffer  the 
infliction  of  the  most  oppressive  and  unexampled  severity,  beyond  what  history 
has  related,  or  poetry  has  feigned  ?—  ' 

Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 

Castigatque  auditque  doloe. 

They  require  an  open  investigation  before  impartial  and  unprejudiced  judges,  and 
not  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  dragged,  a powerless  victim,  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
feet  of  a self-constituted  and  prejudiced  tribunal.  They  appeal  from  the  vague  as- 
sertions and  interested  falsehoods  of  anonymous  informers  and  pensioned  spies, 
to  the  open  and  unquestionable  testimony  of  honest  and  honourable  men,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  their  safety  will  not  be  compromised,  nor  their  existence  ha- 
zarded, to  gratify  the  wild  thiret  for  popularity,  and  the  mistaken  zeal  of  misin- 
formed and  interested  enthusiasts.  They  know,  they  feel,  the  evils  which  are  inse- 
parable from  a state  of  slavery — evils  which,  both  in  their  immediate  operation  and 
in  their  ultimate  effects,  fall  more  heavily,  perhaps,  upon  the  feeling  master,  than 
upon  the  unenlightened  slave ; but  when,  in  addition  to  these,  they  find  every 
crime  which  is  of  man  in  every  state  of  society,  heaped  upon  them,  as  drawing 
each  its  source  from  the  very  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  fiud 
themselves  bound,  by  every  feeling  of  honour,  to  rise  in  their  own  defence,  and  to 
call  for  justice  and  protection  from  their  parent  State. 

Knowing  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  are  influenced  by  every  feeling  of 
jbumanity,  as  well  as  of  self-interest,  to  use  all  efforts  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  slave  population,  your  Committee  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting,  for  themselves  and  for  their  fellow  Colonists,  that  they  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  adopt  such  methods  for  the  attainment  of  these  desirable  ob- 
jects, as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  properties.  They 
are  anxious  to  show,  to  their  unprejudiced  brethren  at  home,  that  it  is  their  most 
earnest  wish  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all  just  methods  for  alleviating  the  mis- 
fortunes of  slavery,  because  they  know,  that  to  such  as  are  unprejudiced,  their 
own  rights  and  their  own  liberties  may  at  the  same  time  be  safely  entrusted-  But, 
while  they  feel  confidence  in  the  just  protection  of  such  persons,  and  of  such  only, 
they  deprecate  the  admission  of  these  new  and  self-constituted  directors  of  the  West 
India  Colouies,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  or  influencing  the  measures  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government;  they  deprecate  the  iutroduction  of  “that  inconsistent 
spirit  of  canting  philanthropy,  which,  in  Europe,  is  only  excited  by  the  in  uries  or 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  the  profligate ; and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
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is  never  warmed  but  towards  the  Ravage,  the  mulatto,  mid  the  Slave*  more  par- 
ticularly do  they  deprecate  the  propagation  of  those  doctrines,  whose  object,  alike  in 
Great  Britain  and  m the  Colonics,  is  to  erect  a baseless  and  visionary  tubnek  of  h- 
Ijerty  upon  the  nuns  of  the  M privileged  class,”  whether  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Spenceau  or  tlu*  African  Philanthropists^. 


LONDON  PRIC’D  CURRENT. 


Tuenlay,  March  .) I , 1*19. 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  WEST  IX DIES  JXD  SP.4XISH  MJ1X. 


f.  d. 

i. 

J. 

CoFFEF.,  per  cwt. 

COCHINEAL,  per 

ib-  in  bond 

iu  bund 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Fine  Black 

30  O to 

32 

0 

Ordinary 

too 

tj 

. 102 

o 

Middling 

•29  6 . . 

29 

II 

Good 

l«3 

0 

. 1“5 

o 

Fine  Silver 

29  o . . 

31 

o 

Fine 

10.1 

0 

.107 

o 

Middling 

a o .. 

29 

II 

Middling 

IMS 

o 

. 1 to 

II 

Coco  a , per  cat.  in  bond 

Good 

111 

u 

. 1 1J 

o 

Surinam 

8U  0 .. 

9> 

0 

Fine  ( 

Tuuidud 

1 10  0 .. 

1-jG 

o 

Very  Fine  j 

ill 

0 

. 119 

u 

Caracc  as 

11.1  o .. 

l2«» 

n 

Dominica  Triage 

93 

(I 

. 99 

o 

Grenada 

70  o .. 

90 

0 

Ordinary 

101 

0 

. 103 

o 

CorrKF,  per  cwt.  in  bond 

Good 

104 

0 

. 10b 

o 

Jamaica  Triage 

77  o .. 

92 

0 ; 

Fine 

107 

0 . 

.119 

o 

• Brougham's  “Colonial  Policy  ” 

t “Some  of  these  Traits,  now  before  your  Committee,  inculcate,  in  the  mo* 
artful  manner,  the  necessity  of  overturning  what  they  called  the  privileged  class, 
as  distinguished  from  the  people ; who  are  describe:!  as  consisting  of  labourers, 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  every  profession  useful  to  society.” 

Report  from  the  Committee  qf  Secrecy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Feb.  19,  1817. 

“ To  deny  this,  would  be  to  adopt  the  principles  of  West  Indian  Legislation,  and 
to  suppose  that  laws  ought  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  privileged  order  alone.” 

Reason*,  & c-  Ste  p.  HI. 

“ The  institution  is  determined  to  persevere,  until  the  general  feeling  of  the 
public  shall  gradually  overcome  those  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  mistaken  views 
which  have  been  so  long  opposed  to  the  happiness  and  rights  of  tire  enslaved 
Africans  and  people  of  Colour  in  those  Colonies.” 

Tenth  Report  qf  the  African  Institution , Appendix , /. 

Vo!.  V.— No.  IX.  2 L * 
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Corrr.E  per  cwt.  iu  bond  IMolihC'IXt  c«l. 


Jamaica  Triage  9. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

Pimento,  per  lb.  in 

t. 

d. 

t. 

J. 

Middling  J 

bond 

0 

9 

..  0 

9i 

Good  f-110 

0 .. 

116 

0 

Rt’M,  per  Gall,  in  bond 

Fine  y 

Leewards  under 

Surinam,  Deme- 

proof 

2 

1 1 

rar »,  &c . Ti  iagc  81 

0 . 

99 

0 

Proof 

5 

0 

Ordinary  loo 

0 . 

102 

0 

2 a ipr  cent  0 P.  8 

0 

..  3 

2 

Good  103 

0 . 

106 

0 

Jamaica 

Fine  107 

0 . 

108 

0 

12,  I4,&160.P. 

3 

5 

..  3 

8 

Middling  I09 

0 . 

III 

0 

1 s !•  35 

3 

8 

. , 4 

0 

Good  ] 12 

0 . 

1 16 

0 

27  . . 33 

4 

2 

..  5 

9 

Fine 

Sl<n  ah,  Muse,  per  cwt. 

Very  Fine 

Jamaica 

Far  Exportation  only 

Brown 

78 

O 

..  70 

0 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 

Middling 

61 

0 

. . 85 

n 

Ordinary  |03 

0 .. 

]<  6 

0 

Good 

s6 

•1 

..  89 

« 

Middling  JC17 

0 .. 

, MS 

0 

Fine  7 

Good 

Very  Fine  £ 

90 

0 

..  9J 

0 

Fine  None  lately  sold. 

Denman  and 

St.  Domingo 

St.  Kilt's 

Ordinary 

Brow  11 

77 

0 

..  7 s 

0 

Good  1 

Middling 

80 

0 

..  8-2 

0 

Middling  | 

0 . . 

. 108 

0 j 

Good 

83 

0 

..  65 

0 

Havannah  I02 

0 . 

.107 

0 

Fine 

98 

0 

..  9* 

0 

C ottok,  per  lb. 

St.  Vincent,  Anfigi 

tia, 

Common  W.  India  1 

7 • 

. 1 

10 

and  Tabago 

Grenada  1 

9 . 

ill 

Brown 

7 

0 

..  7* 

0 

Cemcou  7 

Middling 

So 

0 

S3 

0 

Sp.imh  i nu,,,! 

Good 

84 

0 

..  «7 

0 

Bcrbice  > 

H 

Fine 

88 

0 

..  91 

0 

Di-imrara  y * 

9 . - 

> 2 

Grenada,  Monscrrat. 

Surinam  ) 

10  . 

. 2 

2 

and  TriuiJad 

Dm  cis,  and  for  Dying, 

Brown 

77 

0 

..  78 

0 

Aloes,  Barbados, 

M iddliug 

0 

..  83 

<» 

per  cirt.  400 

0 . 

.480 

0 

Good 

84 

0 

..  97 

0 

Auuattu,llag,prli>.  I 

8 . 

• 1 

10 

Fine 

88 

0 

..  90 

0 

Arrow  lioot, per  lb.  0 

8 . 

. 1 

s 

Surinam  and  St  . Lucia 

Castor  Oil,  pr.  but.  4 

0 . 

• 7 

0 

Brown 

76 

0 

••  77 

0 

Curl  ex  Angostura, 

Middling 

79 

0 

..  so 

0 

per  lb.  0 

9 • 

] 

0 

Good 

81 

0 

..  93 

0 

Simarnuho,  do.  1 

J 

Fine 

84 

0 

..  87 

0 

Sarsaparilla,  pr.  lb 

Barbadoes 

St) 

0 

..  98 

t» 

Vera  Cruz 

none 

Martinique,  4c. 

Honduras  4 

0 . 

4 

9 

Teles 

Tamarinds, p.cwt.i  10 

0 . 

.120 

0 

Communes 

Gi  nqkr,  par  cwt. 

Terri** 

Jamaica,  White  200 

0 . 

.290 

0 

2de 

none 

Black  Su 

0 . 

. 100 

0 

3me 

Barbados  100 

0 . 

.115 

0 

4 me 

Hides, per  lb.  0 

J . 

. 0 

5 

Moscovadcs 

72 

0 

••  77 

0 

jNnicio,  per  lb. 

Havannah,  Brow  11 

46 

0 

..  50 

0 

Caracas,  Floirs  1st  lo 

6 . 

. 11 

6 

Yellow 

51 

0 

..  57 

0 

2d.  8 

6 . 

. 10 

3 

White 

60 

0 

. . 70 

0 

Sobra  6 

6 . 

. 8 

6 

Fine  ditto 

71 

0 

..  74 

0 

Cortes  5 

3 . 

. 6 

3 

| Tobacco,  per  lb.  in  boud 

GuatimalaFlo.ist. 

none 

Porto  Rito 

*d  9 

0 

10 

0 

Do  Old 

.id. 

Varinas 

none 

Lime-Juice  3 

3 

St.  Domingo 
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TortoirisSbii.l, 

3. 

d..  3. 

d. 

Woods,  per  ton  3. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

per  lb. 

28 

0 to  38 

0 

Cam  peaeliy  190 

0 

to  200 

0 

Woods,  per  ton 

St.  Domingo  175 

0 

..ISO 

U 

Fustic— Jamaica  290 

0 ..300 

0 

Niccaragua 

Cuba 

360 

0 ..380 

0 

Rough  &Small  260 

Lignum  Vitae 

Middling  400 

0 

• • 420 

O 

Small  ] 

) 

Largeaud  Solid  600 

0 

..620 

O 

Middling  > 

■ 80 

0 ..  240 

0 

Mahogany,  per  foot 

Urge  3 

1 

Jamaica  1 

6 

..  3 

0 

Logwood 

Honduras  0 

1 1 

..  1 

3 

Jamaica 

170 

0 ..180 

0 

Cuba  1 

6 

.,  1 

10 

Honduras 

180 

0 ..185 

0 

St.  Domingo  l 

10 

..  9 

f 

PRODUCE  OF  JVORTn  AMERICA . 


An  atto,  Flag,  per  lb.  i s lo  i 10 
Asher,  per  cwt. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  dry  57  o 

Stained  aud  crusted 
Pearl  65  o 

Bark,  Quercitron  19  o ..  31  o 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Ambergris,  per  oz.  none 

Balsam  Canada,  per.  lb. 

3o..  36 

Castorenm,  per  lb.  60  o ..  6-2  o 

Cortex  Cascarilla, 

per  cwt.  IIS  o ..140  o 


Wintcranus,  cwt 
Pink  Root,  per  lb.  2 

6 

Sassafras,  per  cwt.  300 

0 

Seneka  Root,pr  lb.  1 

8 ..  2 

2 

Snake  Root, per  lb.  4 

O ..  4 

6 

Corn,  per  quarter 
Wheat,  New  York 
Quebec 

none 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

Sea  Island,  fine  ? 
Good  aud  Midd.  y 

none 

Stained  and  Ord. 
New  Orleans 

none 

Georgia  Bowed  1 

7 - 1 

9i 

Flour,  per  barrel  of 
196  lb.  fresh  53 

0 ..  56 

0 

tour 

none 

Pitch,  per  cwt.  8 

6 

Rice,  per  cwt.  bond 
Carolina,  New  46 

0 ..  47 

0 

Old  43 

O ..  44 

0 

StlDI,  Flax 
Skins,  per  lb 

Beaver,  fine  Patch. 
Cub 

Common  Parch. 
Cub 

Vol  V.— No.  IX. 


Skins,  per  lb. 

Beaver,  damaged 
Fine  Parch. 

Cub 

Common  Parch. 

Cub 

Deer,  per  skin 
Summer  1st  sort 
2d 

Ord.  St  Fawns 
Winter,  1st  sort 
«d 

3d 

Shared,  1st  sort 
2d 

3d 

Tar,  per  barrel 

Carolina  j6  o to  to  a 

Virginia  none 

Tobacco,  per  lb.  in  bond 

Maryland  none 


Ord.  and  Scrubs 
Brown 

Coloury 
Middling 
Good  Colour 

Fine  Colour 
Yellow 

none 

Virginia 

Ordin.  and  dry 
Stript  Leaf  or 

0 

7*..  0 

» 

Stemmed 

0 

ioj.-  1 

• 

Fine  Irish 
Fine  Black  and 

0 

to 

Sweet  Scent 

0 

11  .. 

Partly  ditto 

0 

74..  0 

»* 

Kentucky,  cargoes 

49 

0 ..  so 

0 

Turpentine,  per  cwt. 

Rough 

20 

0 . . 21 

• 

W ax,  Bees, per  cwt.  920 

O ..940 
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Qflti 


I.  d.  i. 

Vf  ■ * at,  America*  none 

Quebec 

Woods, 

Staves,  per  1800  of 
it  inch 

Quebec  Pipe  105/.  to  HO/. 
Hhd.  >. 

barrel  { |*r«porHop 
New  York  Pipe  88/. 

Hhd. 

Bartel 

Virginia  Pipe  none 

Hhd. 

Barrel 

Boston  Pipe  none 

Hhd. 

Barrel 

Timber* 


Pitch  Pine,  per  load 


SO  cub.  ft. 

150 

0 . 

.160 

0 

Black  Birch 

too 

O . 

.190 

0 

Maple 

140 

O 

Ash 

100 

0 

Pine  Red 

11s 

O . 

..190 

0 

Quebec  Yellow 

97 

6 . 

.100 

0 

Nova  Scotia  do.  99 

6 . 

..  95 

0 

New  Brunswick 

Ditto 

O.k,  Whit. 

140 

0 , 

..150 

0 

Do.  Red  none 


d.  t.  d.  f.  d. 

Woods — Masts,  Red  Pine 

It*  to  |6  inch  190  o to  l6o  • 
l6  to  18  inch  170  o ..180  • 
Do.  Yellow  Pine  loo  o ..197  0 
Planks, WhiteOuk lOo  o ..180  • 
Pitch  Pine, 

per  Id.  140  o ..160  0 

Yellow  Pine, 

pr.  1000  feet  160  o ..178  * 
Red  Pine  Deck, 
pr.  40  of  3-in- 
boards 93  o ..  94  0 

Deals,  Yellow  Pine, 

per  stand  hand. 34o  o . .360  0 
Red  Pine  360  o ..380  0 
Battens  generally  |rds  the  priee  of 
Deals 

White  Spruce  Pine, 
per  1 20 

19  ft- — 3 by  9 uone 

Lath  wood,  per  fatb. 

of  4 feet  long  160  o ..180  0 
New  Brunsw.  160  o ..180  P 
OarRaftcrs,Ash, 

per  running  ft.  o 4 

Handspikes,  Ash, 

per  do*.  8 o ..  9 • 

Birch  10  o 

Hickery  15  o ..  16  • 

Boxwood  9d  o ..  35  0 


PRODUCE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Cocoa,  peT  cwt.  in 

Drugs,  and  for  Dyihg 

bond 

60  0 

70 

0 

Bark,  per  lb.  iu  bond 

Corns,  per  cwt.  in 

Crown 

6 

0 . 

6 

9 

bond  * 

Pole 

l 

8 . 

,.  5 

6 

Ordinary  f 

Yellow 

1 

8 

..  4 

0 

Good  > ! 

100  0 .. 

108 

0 

Red 

7 

0 . 

..  9 

0 

Fine  ) 

Carthagena 

1 

0 , 

..  1 

3 

Cotton  ,Bah':a,prdb, 

.9e.. 

9 

oj 

Gum  Animi,  per 

Maranham 

1 llj.. 

3 

•t 

cwt. 

160 

0 

..160 

0 

Para 

Copal,  per  lb. 

2 

3 

..  5 

0 

Mina 

Jalap,  per  lb.  in 

Pernambucco 

9 lj.. 

9 

2 

bond 

2 

5 

Rio 

Ipecacuanha, 

Drugs,  aad  for  Dying, 

per  lb. 

19 

0 

Balsam,  per  lb. 

Tapioca,  per  Iht 

O 

6 

..  1 

1 

Peru 

17  0 . 

. 93 

0 

Hair,  Horse,  per  lb. 

Tolu 

13  O 

Hides,  per  lb. 

Capivi,  bond 

1 4 . 

. 1 

6 

Buenos  Ayres,  A 

O 

8 

„ 0 

9 

• Wood  from  the  United  Stales  pay  generally  European  duties. 
from  the  British  America  admitted  duty  free  for  naval  purposes; 
pine  boards,  hickery,  handspikes,  ash  oars,  roasts,  yards,  and  bowsprit*) 
timber,  oak  ditto,  and  plank. 


Ggffgle 
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*6? 


Hi dei,  per  lb. 
Buenos  Ayres,  B. 

C. 

Rio  Janeiro,  A. 

B. 

C. 

Horse  Hides,  per 
Hide,  A. 

B. 


Dry-salted  Hides, 
per  ib. 

Horns,  per  193 
Ox  and  Cow 
Tips 
Plates 

• Indigo,  per  lb. 
Inferior  } 

Middliug  - 

Fine  3 


r. 

i. 

«, 

d. 

i. 

4. 

a. 

d 

0 

1 

to  0 

8 

Rick,  per  cwt. 

94 

0 to 

98 

9 

0 

6 

..  0 

7 

Skins 

0 

» 

• • 0 

H 

Deer,  large  Red 

0 

71 

Small 

0 

<4 

Swan 

Sugar,  per  cwt.  in 

bond 

7 

7 

6 

6 

..  8 

6 

*2  t r Brown,  Ord. 
5 2 \ Fine 

44 

0 .. 

4 6 

0 

6 

• 

- * ) Yellow, Ord. 
3 - ) Fine 

47 

0 ., 

S3 

O 

none 

JJ  5 / White,  Ord. 
i ^ Fine 

55 

0 .. 

57 

0 

58 

0 .. 

65 

0 

30 

0 

..  40 

0 

Tallow,  per  cwt. 

79 

0 . 

60 

• 

14 

0 

..  16 

0 

Tobacco,  per  lb.  in  bond 

4 

0 

..  S 

0 

Leaf 

Roll 

Woods,  per  ton 

0 

9 .. 

0 

none 

Brazil  140/. 

Fustic 

130 

0 . 

140 

• 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  EAST  IS  DIES. 


Cochineal,  per  Ib.  6 

6 

to 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Coffee,  per  cwt. 

Coculus  Indicus, 

Java  115 

0 

.195 

0 

per  cwt.  43 

0 to  55 

• 

Cheribon  106 

0 

.110 

O 

Columbo  Root, 

Bourbon  llo 

0 

.115 

O 

per  cwt. 

non* 

Mocha  135 

0 

. 140 

0 

Dragon's  Blood, 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

per  cwt.  3C /.  to  35/. 

Surat  1 

°l 

. 1 

4 

Gum,  per  cwt. 

Extra  Fine  I 

6 

• 1 

7 

Ammoniac, 

Bengal  0 

10 

• 1 

of 

lump  13/.  to  15/. 

Bourbon  3 

0 

9 

9 

Arabic  100 

0 

..190 

n 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Assafortida  j id 

0 

..400 

O 

Aloes,  Hepatica,  per 

Benjamin, 

cwt.  5/.  to  8/.  bond. 

1st. 

none 

Auniseeds,  Star  100 

0 

..105 

0 

2d  22/.  to  35/. 

Borax,  per  cwt. 

3d  8/.  to  15/. 

Refilled  9 

0 

Animi,  per  cwt.  8/. 

Of.  to  111/. 

Unrefined  or 

Galbanmn,  per  cwt. 

3.7. 

to  34 1. 

Tincal 

( iumhogium,  15/.  to 

18/. 

Camphire,  per  Ib.  5 

0 

Myrrh  9/.  to  10/. 

Unrefined, 

Ohbanum  8 /.  to  si. 

10*. 

per  cwt  19/-  10*.  to 

15/. 

Lae  Lake  1 

6 

..  3 

O 

Cardamoms,  per  Ib. 

Dye  5 

9 

..  7 

0 

Malabar  3 

9 

..  ti 

6 

Shell,  Block  60 

0 

..140 

0 

Ceylon  3 

0 

Shivered  Qo 

0 

..160 

O 

Cassia  Buds, 

Stick  40 

0 

..  loO 

0 

per  cwt.  19/.  to  90/. 

Musk,  China, 

Lignea  1 3/.  to  15/.  10*. 

per  oz-  20 

0 

..  27 

Castor  Oil, 

Nux  Vomica, 

per  Ib.  1 

10 

..  3 

10 

per  cw  t.  24 

0 

. . 30 

0 

China  Root, 

Oil,  Cassia,  per  oz.  1 

s 

..  1 

J*» 

per  cwt.  40 

0 

Cinnamon  14 

0 
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Drl'GI,  and  fur  DYING, 
Cloves,  per  ox.  3 
Mace  > 

Nutmegs  | 


d.  9.  d. 
4 

1 Q to  1 6 


Opium,  per  lb. 

noue 

Cloves,  let 

4 

1 

..  4 

9 

Rhubarb,  per  lb. 

« 9 .. 

12 

O 

2d  } 

I 

• 3 

9 

..  3 

10 

Sal  Ammoniac,  iter  cwt.  St.  Si. 

3d  i 

t 

Senna,  per  lb. 

1 4 .. 

2 

6 

Bourbon 

Turmeric,  Java, 

Mace,  lat 

9 

6 

..  10 

6 

per  cwt. 

28  0 .. 

92 

0 

2d 

9 

0 

..  9 

s 

Bengal 

22  0 .. 

2S 

0 

Nutmegs 

6 

11 

China 

95  0 .. 

38 

0 

Holey  and  Small 

4 

9 

..  4 

10 

Zedonry,  per  cwt. 
Gali.i,  in  aorta  1 1 /. 

Blue  Iff.  in*,  to  13/. 
Indigo,  Blue, per  lb. 
Blue  and  Violet  9 

Purple  and  Violet  8 

Fine  Violet  8 


10 

9 

8 9 


Unaorted  5 9 ..  5 Jfl 

Ginger,  per  cwt.  40  o ..  48  o 

Pepper,  Company**  9 

Privilege  »i..  o 9 

White  11  ..  o Ufc 

[Sugar,  per  cwt. 

Yellow  ) 


Good  Ditto 

7 

9 

. 8 

3 

Fine 

I4/ 

0 

• jj 

FincViolet&Copper  7 

6 

. 3 

0 

White 

55 

O 

, 65 

0 

Good  Ditto 

7 

3 

. 7 

6 

Fine 

Fine  Copper 

7 

3 

. 7 

6 

Brown  i 

t 39 

O 

. 46 

0 

Good  Ditto 

7 

O 

. 7 

3 

Fine 

f 

Ordinary  Ditto 

6 

3 

. 6 

9 

Tea,  per  lb. 

Ordinary 

s 

6 

. 6 

0 

Bohea 

2 

. 2 

7 

Fine  Madras 

6 

6 

. 8 

6 

Congo,  Common 

3 

O 

Manilla 

6 

3 

. 7 

6 

M iddliog 

3 

2 

. 3 

3 

Rice,  per  cwt. 

24 

0 

. 27 

0 

Best 

3 

3 

. 3 

5 

Fine  White 

35 

0 

. 4 J 

0 

Souchong,  Com.  i 

> 

Safflower, 

Middling 

* 3 

7 

4 

9 

per  cwt 

80 

0 

Best  ) 

i 

Sago,  per  cwt. 

$6 

0 

..  47 

0 

Campoi,  Comm,  j 

! 3 

1 

. 3 

7 

Saltpetre, 

Best  | 

1 

per  cw  t. 

44 

0 

• 47 

0 

T wankay,  Coro.  | 

» 

• 3 

u£ 

J 

4 

Refined 

50 

0 

. 51 

0 

Beat  i 

1 

Silk,  per  lb 

Pekoe 

4 

0 

. 5 

0 

Bengal  Skein 

27 

2 

. 30 

7 

H)  son-Skin, Com.  1 

l 3 

1 

4 

t 

Novi 

27 

4 

. 43 

3 

Best  \ 

f 

White 

Hyson,  Common  ‘ 

) 

China,  No.  1. 

30 

O 

. 39 

0 

Middling  ( 

4 

6 . 

, . j 

fa 

No.  2. 

27 

7 

. 30 

0 

Good  Middling  C 

No.  a. 

27 

5 

• 29 

6 

Best 

> 

4 Mow,  No.  l. 

Gunpowder 

none 

Organxine 

50 

O 

..  59 

0 

Tortoise-Shell, 

Spices, 

per  lb. 

29 

O . . 

33 

Cinnamon,  per  lb. 

Woods,  per  ton 

lat 

15 

6 

..  16 

2 

Sandcra  Red  1 1 /.  to  lit. 

Spicks,  CinnamoD,  per  lb. 


2d 

3d 


A to  13 
2 ..  It 


PRODCCF.  OF  THE  MED!TERRJXEJXy  TEXERIFFE , bic. 


Alum,  per  cwt. 

Roach  37 

Anchovies,  per  dble 
barrel  30 


) Arc.ol,  per  cw  t. 


0 . 

. 39  0 

Bologna 

65 

0 

..  70 

Florence 

39 

0 

..  65 

0 

0 . 

. 34  0 

l.cgborn 

.55 

0 

..  59 

0 

N a plea 

40 

0 

. , 50 

0 

Digitized  by  Google 


PRICE  CURRENT 


£ a rill  a,  per  cwt.  t.  d s.  d. 
Tenerifle  31  o to  32  o 

Carthageiia  32  o 

A 1 icaut  31  0 . . 32  O 

Sicily  32  o ..  33  o 

Dhikim,  Yel.  Turk. 

fine  112  6 ..120  o 

Ordinary  6o  0 ..  70  o 

Brimstone, per  ton 
Rough  26/.  101. 

Roll  14/.  1 04. 

Capers,  Spanish,  per  cwt.  5 /.  to  9/. 
Cotton,  Smyrna, 

per  lb.  1 5 . . 1 8 

Drugs,  and  for  Dying, 

Alkane t Root, 

% per  cwt.  120  0 
Colocynth,  per  1b. 

Cream  of  I artar, 

c«  t.  Venetian  92  o . . 95  o 

Gum,  Mastic, 

per  lb.  5 o ..  G o 

Myrrh,  per  cwt.  10/.  to  20/. 
Ammoniac 

Arabic,  Turkey  10/.  to  Ml. 
Trugacauth  22/.  to  24/. 

Honey,  per  cwt.  40  0 ..  50  o 

f Mauna,  Flukey, 

~ \ per  lb.  4 o 

5 < Sorts  O G . . 0 10 

W J Opium,  Turkey, 

per  lb.  24  0 

Otto  of  Roses,  per  oz.  3/.  to  3 1.  5 *. 
Saffron,  Spanish,  per  lb.  2/  12*. 
Sarsaparilla, Lisb. do.  4*.  ad.  to  5s. Gd. 
Scammony,  Smyrna, 

per  lb.  18  0 

Aleppo  34  o 

Seeds,  per  cwt. 

Cummin  60  0 ..  70  0 

Aniseeds,  Alicant  135  0 

Fruit,  per  cwt.  in  bond 
4 f Raisins,  Denia  Go  0 


0 

Malaga 

£ 

Lexia,  New 

-T3 

Valencia,  New  90 

a 

k 

Li  pari 

H t 

Bclvidrrc 

tip 

Muscatels,  New 

1 15,l6o 
Bloom,  New  1 10 

Sun,  New  95 


Fruit,  per  cwt.  in  bond. 
Lemons,  per  chest 
Almonds,  per  cwt.  in  bond 
Jordan,  New  13/.  9 /• 
Sweet  (not  Jordan) 

Old  tit.  5/. 

Bitter 

G A lls,  T urkey,  per  cwt. 

Blue  12/.  13/. 

Mixed  9/.  15*. 

Juniper  Berries,  *.  d. 

Italian,  per  cwt.  22  o .. 
Liquorice,  per  cwt. 

Succus 

Spanish  ill.  15*.  Jl. 

Sicily  6/.  6 *. 

Italian  7/.  "jl.  7*. 

Madder  Root, 

Turkey,  per  cwt.  105  0 .. 

Ol L,  pci  ton  of  236  galls. 
Barbary 
Calcia 
Genoa 
Provence 
Galipoli  loo/- 
Sicily 
Calabria 
Spanish 
Lucca,  per  jar 
24  galls.  18/. 

Florence,  } chest  «/.  10*. 
Orange  lit  us  45  o .. 

Feel  2/  15*. 

Orciiilla  Wfed,  per  ton 
Cape  de  Verd  iso/. 

Cauary,  inferior  l 80/. 

best  200/. 

Madeira  80/. 

Pumice  Stone,  per 

cwt.  9 0 .. 

Quicksilver,  per  lb. 

Rags,  per  cwt. 

Sicilian  26  a .. 

Italian,  1st  45  o . . 

2d  34  o .. 

Sardinian  21  0 .. 

'Safe lower,  Turkey 
per  cwt. 

Senna,  per  IU. 

Alexandria  3 G . . 

Tripoli  2 6 . . 


*7  0 SuUaoa,  New]  10 

0 . 

.120 

0 

Malaga 

21 

0 .. 

0 

0 

.£  7 Smyrna,  bl. 

7« 

O . 

72 

0 

Faro 

19 

0 .. 

0 

0 

^ * Red,  New 

86 

0 . 

. 90 

0 

Sicily 

22 

0 .. 

23 

0 

x | Currants,  New 

108, 

110. 

. 65 

mlks,  per  lb.  160*. 

~2,  Trade  Price 

110 

Raw,  Mantua 

none 

— Figs,  Turkey 

Friuli,  1st 

42 

0 .. 

44 

0 

c New 

7° 

O . 

. 90 

0 

2nd 

SR 

0 .. 

40 

0 

55  Spanish,  New 

54 

O • 

• 80 

0 

Nice 

43 

0 .. 

45 

0 
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270 


STOCK  ltf  THE  WAREHOUSES. 


1. 

d. 

$. 

d. 

Silks,  per  lb  16  os. 

Milan 

44 

0 to 

48 

O 

Pezarro 

47 

0 .. 

49 

O 

Fossombrone  60 

0 .. 

54 

0 

Apalto 

itoue 

Reggio 

31 

0 .. 

33 

0 

Brutic 

33 

6 .. 

34 

0 

Valentin 

none 

Thrown,  Milan 

69 

0 .. 

7« 

0 

M odeua 

66 

0 .. 

<>9 

0 

Brescia 

69 

0 .. 

7* 

0 

Bergaro 

70 

0 •• 

75 

0 

Pit  dint.  | 

> - 

White  | 

t76 

0 .. 

80 

0 

Waite  Silk 

11 

0 .. 

12 

0 

Skins,  per  doz. 

Mogadore  Goat 

34 

0 .. 

36 

0 

Sardinia  Ditto 

s6 

0 .. 

88 

0 

Sicily  Kid, per  120  ISO 

0 •. 

0 

0 

Bilbos  Ditto 

i6h 

0 .. 

I89 

0 

Sicily  Lamb 

130 

n .. 

150 

0 

Bilboa  Ditto 

150 

0 .. 

168 

0 

Spirits,  per  gallon 

, in  bond 

Brandy,  Spanish 

5 

6 .. 

5 

9 

Naples 

5 

0 .. 

0 

0 

Spongk,  per  lb. 

3 

6 .. 

10 

0 

Valonia,  per  cwt. 

18 

0 .. 

30 

0 

Wink,  per  pipe,  in  bond, 

Port,  1914,  1817, 

per  133  gulls.  40 /.  In  5 T,l. 
Lisbon,  per  pipe,  38/.  to  4 2/. 
Madeira,  per  1 10  g»i!N. 
(direct) 


i.  d.  1.  4 

Wire,  per  pipe,  in  bond. 

Londou  partic  60/.  to  70/. 
Cargo  45/.  to  so/. 

Weal  India  55/  to  80/. 

Sherry,  per  butt  22/.  to  561. 
Mountain,  per  136 
gall.  38/  to  33/. 

Malaga  17/.  to  so/. 

Calcavella,  per  140 
gall. 

Burclla*,  per  140  gall. 

Tencriffe,  per  ISO 

gall,  cargo  18/  to  SO /. 
I.ondoi.  partic.  3 s/  to  S3/. 
Martel  la 

Spanish,  Red,  per 

13(i  gall.  3 6/.  to  30/. 

Wood,  per  ton 

Boxwood  34/.  to  35/. 

Corkwood 

Faro 

Oporto  IS/,  to  90/ 

Spanish  60/.  to  70/. 

Fustic  Zaute,  or 

Young  8/.  to  9 Z. 

Wool,  | >er  lb. 


Seville 

3 

6 to 

4 

a 

Soria 

3 

6 .. 

S 

0 

l<eonesn 

5 

9 .. 

7 

0 

Segovia 

4 

0 

'Yarn,  per  lb. 

Cotton 
| Mohair 


STOCK  IN  THE  WAREHOUSES.  ' 


Tuesday,  March  31,  1818. 


Sugar. 

Kim. 

Coffee,  j Cotton. 

Wine. 

M 

C 

H 

Punch. 

£ 

~ “ u 

£ S.ai 

Barrs. 

and 

Bags. 

Bales 

and 

Bags. 

Pockt. 
3c  Ser. 

i-s  i 

=3  3 CL 

,l~  ■ 

HI 

3 *U 

15161 

■1726 

15143 

115 

9407 

33133|  386 

7 

552 

238 

Pimento. 

Ginger. 

Cocoa. 

Logwood 

Fcstic. 

Mulassf-s 

if 

tc 

J, 

4 

5d 

s 

e 

.5 

u 

£ 

£ 

IS 

X 

.5 

; j 

144 

7627 

1259 

1032 

308 

1638 

10138 

1105 

480 
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PRICES  OF  SUGAR,  kc. 


471 


AVERAGE  PRICES 


or 

BROWN  OR  MUSCOVADO  SUGAR. 

COMPUTED  FROM  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES,  EXCLUSIVE 
OP  IMPORT-DUTIES. 

( From  the  London  Gaxelte.) 


FOUR  months  preceding  the  5th  day  of  January,  1818,  per  cwt.  £3  10  s£ 


February  4, 


8 of 'I  /’February  19,  per  cwt. 

9 Ilf  pc  25,  . . . 

9 5*  l = ; March  4,  . . . . 

» 10  l ■*)- 

1 


’ 18, 
■ *5, 


if 


2 9 

3 9 
2 9 10$ 

997 

9 13  91 
9 12  3, 


PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE  AT  LLOYD’S. 

Tuesday,  March  31r  1S18. 


f Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands  and  Set- 
tlements 
Honduras,  ice. 

American  States 
Canada 


Z 

© 

a 

z J 

J 

E 


35s. 

95*. 

3 Ga. 

30  a 35s 
9 Ga. 

Newfoundland,  &c.  . l$Ga. 

Greenland,  Out  and  Home 
Brazils  . . . 35*  aaGa 

River  Plate  . 2$  Gs. 

East- India  (Comp.  Ships)  3a3f  Gs.| 
Out  and  Home  7 Gs. 

Capp  of  Good  Hope  . 9$  Gs. 

Africa  . . . . 2 Gs. 

South  Fishery ,OuticHomc  10  Ga. 
Gibraltar  . . . 25  a 30* 

Malaga,  &c.  .asGs. 

Malta,  Sicily,  or  Italian 

States  . . . 35S. 

Smyrna  . . .|„G, 

. 25  a 30* 

. 30S 


IS 


Constantinople,  Salonica 
Madeira 
Western  Isles 


To  sail  between 
August 
From  Jamaica 


Leeward  Islands 
Home  . 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 


Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

dloiue 


1 2th  Jan.  and  1st 

. . 2 a 3 Gs. 

. 25  a 30*. 
. 35  a 40a. 


. 1*G„. 

. 35*. 

. the  tame 


. tbe  same 
. 4 Gs. 

. l}Gs.a30s. 

* 2 Gs. 

. 35  a 4ns. 
. 2 Gs. 

. 30  a 40*. 

• • 4CS. 
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